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PREFACE. 


THE  following  pamphlet  is  a  republication  of  two  letters  that 
appeared  on  the  subject  in  quesfioh,  in  1799.  It  will  prove  that 
the  proposal  of  issuing  Stock  Debentures,  is  not,  as  many  now 
erroneously  suppose,  a  new  question';  and  it  will  also  shew  that, 
hov^^ei:  ipgj|^o|is|fylnian9»  tHA^s  have  cfiii?i4ei(e(|  it,  it  is  not  o9ly 
more  feasible  than  niany  will  aUow,  but  that  it  involves  more  intc- 
resting  speculations  than  most,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  data, 
have  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in. 


I 


INTRODUCTION, 

THE  primriple  of  this  proposal  is  to  put  a  new  and  great  capital 
into  circulation^  by  loans  of  money,  to  be  created  in  the  manner 
fimd  upon  the  foundation' de$c)nbfei  iit  tUc^foltewing  letter^  addressed 
to  a  member  of  the  late  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Bank  Affairs. 

The  gentleman^  to  whom  tbe  letter  was  addressed^  (whose  name, 
if  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  mention  it,  would  add  much  autho- 
rity to  the  whole  proposal^)  being  himself  struck  with  the  noyelty 
of  the  measure,  and  its  apparent  tendency  to  public  utility,  has 
been  the  means  of  procuring  a  ^considerable  degree  of  favour  to  it 
el^wbere.-^But^  if  I  were  to  say  more  of  this,,  it  could  only  b^ 
with  a  view  to  obtain  attention, — not  to  influence  the  public  judg-. 
.menty  which  alone  can  decide  in  this- case,  as  in  ail  others  where  , 
public  credit  is  concerned, — Therefore,  I  shall  only  say,  I  have 
good  reason  to  think  that  ikt  first  impressions,  made  in  the*  quarter 
to  which  1  allude,  are  still  retained. 

It  is  my  intention  to  point  out  in  a  future  letter,  for  which  I  ^sprer 
prepared  materials,  how  I  propose  to  confine  the  increase  of  money,, 
in  its  first  application,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Landed  Interest-^ 
^d'l  sh^l,  at  the  same  time,  answer  such  objections  as  I  may  hear 
off  or  which  my  own  thoughts  may  sugg<@st  to  me  ;  for, .  1  shall 
disguise  nothing. — In  die  mean  time,  1  admit  that  it  is  necessary^  to 
die  practical  execution  of  the  plan,  that  the  notes  in  qtiestioa^ 
fbould  be  exchang^ble  for  all  commodities, — by  no  means  exoept- 
log  gold ;  and  exchangeable  at  par  :  otherwise  they-  cannot  perform 
Ae  office  of  money. — I  beg  permission  to  add,  that  I  think  this 
ihay  be  accomplished.  And  I'  shall  shew  how  the  security  may  be. 
doubled,  both  in  its  nature  and  amount ,  without  lessening  tht 
simplicity  of  the  original  design;  and  this  to  die  extent  of  proving^ 
it'  to  be  absolutely  impossible  that  the  note-creditors  should  be- 
defrauded.,  or  even  disappointed,  so  long  as  any  notion  of  law  and 
]^dperty  shall  continue  practically  to  prevail  in  Great  Britain* 

liQiiehfif  9&iJfril  I7<98i 


METHOD, 
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Sect.  I. — Assumes  the  Necessity  of  an  Extension  qf  the 

Circulating  Mediunu 

*      '    * 

Sir,  ^ 

OF  late,  we  have  heard  but  little  of  the  plans  for  a  new  circu- 
lating medium,  with  which  the  public  attention  was  much  engaged 
about  the  time  of  the  Bank's  ceasing  to  ihake  payments  in  cash.. 
No  plan  of  that  kind  seems  yet  to  have  obtained  general  approba- 
tion  ;  and,  perhaps,  that  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration may  not  be  free  from  objection. 

I  have  entered  thus  upon  the  subject  without  ceremony ;  because. 
Sir,  the  indulgence  you  have  shewii  me  in  the^  several  conferences, 
you  have  ht^noured  me  with  on  the  occasion,  has  superseded  the 
necessity  of  any  introductory  'matter,  unless  I  had  attempted  to 
express  the  feeling  I  have  of  your  obliging  attention  in  this  instance, 
which  1  decline,  as  a  task  not  easy  in  itself,  and  still  less  so,  in  con-  ^ 
nectiou  with  other  acts  of  condescension  which  I  cannot  fail  to 
recollect,  though  I  am  not  able  to  ackno^yledge  them  in  the  manner 
I  should  wish  to  do. 

In  common  with  all  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  track, 
1  begin  with  assuming  that  there  would  be  found  great  convenience 
in  the  establishment  of  a  good,  solid,  circulating  medium,  upon  a 
more  enlarged  scale  than  any  that  exists  at  present,  and  adapted  to 


'  A  M^hod  of  IncnaAng^Sjc.  »    5 

ihe  eiMnded  and  extetiding  state  of  our  National  Commerce,  and 
.particularly  to  the  wants  of  the  landed  interest.  If  this  was  denied^ 
*or  generalij  douhted>  I  should  have  little  to  say  at  present;  for,  tf 
the  necessity  or  utility  of  such  an  estaiblidiment  is  not  sdf-evident, 
I  should  thtok  the  time  for  it  is  not  yet  come. 
.  My  experience  in  business,  however,  informs  me  that  it  is  wanted. 
^^-Pennanent  loans  of  money  are  now,  and  for  a  loi^  time  have 
been,  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  and  this  difficulty  must,  from  obvious 
causes,  continue  to  increase  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

•SectC  IL-^Ba5i5  of  a  Plan  for  such  an  Extension. 

:  Having  premised  this,  J  prqceed  to  state  my  plan  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  New  Circalating  Medium. 

:  The  basis  of  it,  as  1  have  remarked  in  what  you  have  heard  from 
me  already,.  I  fix  upon  the  National  Debt,  which  is  the  wealth' of 
individuals.-T*For.  commercial  .  purposes  at  least,  I  conceive  this 
may  be  deemed  solid  substantial  property*— to  a  limited  extent. 

Suppose  the  National  Dfebt  due  to  individuals  to  be  equal  to 
lour  hundred  millions  (or  more)  of  3  per  cent,  annuities  of  the 
value  of  50  per  ceiit. ;  that  is,  two  hundred  millions  steriing.  This 
supposition  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  my  present  piirpose. 

Sect.  III.— Z%e  Plan  stated. 

Now,  my  scheme  goes  to  the  putting  of  a  large  portion,  fifty 
millions,  or  more,  of  this  property  into  circulation,  if  so  much 
could  be  employed ;  and  this  I  propose  to  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

Let  any  jstock-holder,  who  would  wish  to  circulate  some  part  of 
his  stock,  without  selling  it,  transfer  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  suppose 
twenty  thousand  pounds  3  per  cents,  to  the  governors  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank.  The  Bank  is  then  to  deliver  to  him  fifty  cer^fi- 
cates,  or  notes  of  the  transfer,  each  of  them  to  be  marked  as  of  the 
value  of  100/,,  or  a  greater  quantity  in  number,  and  of  less  value 
respectively  ;  but  the  whole  together  to  be  of  the.  amount  of  50001 . 
sterling, 
.    By  diis  means  every  particular  quantity  of  .stock  might  produce 


^6  '  ifiMUM.^ii^fiiit^     \ 

tf;he'ip«iy;fii»ti(e  yi^d4f  wbo^Mw  tiikilwiicriio))B6Aiifia^iiittiityn««^ 
^^itfa^guidxpi^^eafM^  rieoweapd^ireulate  ilMaeSiock^iNota;^ 
governors  and  directQss  of  .t)ie  Stwiktof  fijiglww)  bdiig^ift^impadt  t> 
.the  8it^  40  (be  trMisfiQitrit^  to  4lbeiD>  ftnistoes  ifor  Uio^e  whotiitPttisfer 
^  atficilF^ ^wd  (for  tboee  Mtho :tf^  tbe:a|ock-pQ^ kkif^mmAy'  (m 
^y  upYprjuie  pmi^em  for  the  IM(rPmprioior9.«^  the  boldm««lf 
bank-notes,)  ^<1  the  iieciirity  b^wg  Stilly  les^pi^l  to  dwt  «fKm  ^riueh 
,tbe  credit  of  bank-notes  is  founded  :— for,  the  capital  and  other 
effects  of  the.  Bank  (ijeckonipg  its,  property  in  stock  at  the  present 
nuirket-rate)  is  certainly  short  of  twice  the  amount  of  its  debts.  But 
'the  stodr,  transferred  as  I  propose,  wpvld  be  douUe  «pi  ^alue  to  the 
notes  circulated  upon  its  credit. 

"  In 'the  case  f  ha^eaug|^ested,*the  S  per  oe&tii  woold  be  taken  at 
65;  aauppbsilioQ  low  enough,  I  should  suppose,  for  those  \^i6 
giiiie  Jtty  4legree  df  credk  wbatQVclr  to  •the  ftiMe  fbnds.  Tliepe  cm 
be  nb  dovbt  4bat  bankers  and  others  would  allow  100/.  sto<5k  to  he 
a  suffijcaeot'  security  for  £5/.  money,  aotwitfasiaDding  all  the  possible 
AttctttaitkMis  to  which  the  stocks  are  subject. 

The  notes  1  have  descrMMd  migbt  he  used  for  loans  or  for  capi- 
tals to  ^rade  ilpon ;  ^<ir  sse  in  trade,  and  for  other  purposes^ 
being  supposed  the  same  as  specie  or  banlv-notes. 

These  notes  being,  by  suppomtioii,  of  the  same  value,  and  pass- 
ing with  the  same  facility  as  bank-notes  do,  'will  be  considered  as 
cash,  and  consequently,  if  lent  by  the  original  holders,  or  by  any 
Q6iex»  who  m^y  become  the  holders  of  them,  would  entitle  the 
lender  to  receive  interest  on  the  loan,  iii  like  manner  as  the  lender 
pf  bank-notes  now  receives  interest  on  the  loan  of  those  notes. 

The  supposition  that  these  notes  would  be  circulated  like  bank- 
notes is  essential  to  my  plan. — That  foundation  taken  away,  the 
whole  would  be  an  unsubstantial  vision  ;  and  therefore,  if  this  be 
not  assented  to,  it  would  b^  of  no  use  for  me  to  go  on.  But,  that 
point  granted,  (subject  to  re-consideration,)  I  say  that  every  parti- 
cular quantity  of  stock,  transferred  in  the  manner  I  have  stated, 
would  yield  a  profit  to  the  stock-transferrer  equal  to  5  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  stock-notes  obtained  by  him. 

Twenty  dioiisand  pounds,  3  per  cent,  stock,  would,  as  observed 


I 

Jbikni'pvaimt  SQ$Ot.  of  ttockHsota^  Itle  isteftst  ef  wfaieh'  wbiiI4 
te  *mSbi.  to  lie  «dyod.to  fiOO/.,  tbe  anoUnt  of  the  divideiidi  on 
ao^oeo/.  of  Ibat  fliodc  Thus  diiO/.  would  be  gained  annually^  iu- 
:mmi4d^oal.f  by  every  proprietbr  of  fiO^OQQ^.  0to^k>  who  should 
amHUnnrifiiiftfaB'oi^rtunity'of  procuring  atook-notesy  as  above 


What  1  have  said  of  ^  per  cent,  stock,  is  to  be  applied  to  die 
)pfiArr  public  fiiods  inihe  like  propoitioii;  the  3  per  cents,  being 
mentiooad  only  by  way  of  example. 

Sect.  IV. — Consequences  of  the  Plaii  tb  Stock  Proprietors. 

I  shall  pursue  the  supposition  thus  made,  and  shall, trace  its  con- 
sequences to  the  stock-proprietor,  treating  the  matter  s^t.  present  iTs 
if  no  other  interest  than  his  was  to  be  consulted ;  disregarding  there- 
fore^ at  this  moment,  the  interests  of  Government  and  the  Bank  of 
Englsind,  both  of  which  I  shall  separately  consider  in  what  I  have 
farther  to  say.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  suppose  the  whole  dividends 
on  the  stock  are  to  continue  payable  to.  the  stock-transferrers  ;  a 
supposition  to  be  corrected  in  the  farther  progress  of  this  discus- 
sion. 

850/.  being  gained  annually  instead  of  600/.  the  value  of  stock 
may  be  expected  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  gain. 

In  the  subsequent  details  on  this  point,  I  shall  suppose  the  stock- 
proprietor  would  transfer  his  stock  to  the  trustees,  upon  my,  plan, 
for  the  sake  of  much  less  advantage  than  what  I  have  above 
described ;  for,  out  of  the  great  profit  above  alluded  to,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  inducements  to  Government  and  to  the  B^nk 
of  England  to  countenance  the  plan. 

At  present  I  shall  proceed  to  attend  farther  to  the  interests  of 
the  stock-proprietor. 

What  objection  can  he  make  i  Can  he  say  his  stock  is  tied  up  and 
out  of  his  power  i  No: — he  may  redeem  it  by  bringing  into  the 
Bank  a  quantity  of  stock-notes  equal  in  amount  to  those  originally 
obtained  by  him.  These  being  cancejil^d,  his  stock  would,  be 
again  entirely  free  :  or  he  may  sell  the  stock  subject  to  lijc  cliai|;e 
upon  it :  this  would  make  it  light  to  hold  ;  which,  by  rendering  the 
atpck  more  marketable^  would  increase  its  value, 

Mierchants,  bankers,  country-gehtlemen,  farmers,  and  in  general 


<J  AMeth^o, 


ftotk-boMers  of  all  descnptiom,  wouM  be  beaefit«tl:b]r.lh6phity 
'  !«tid\particularly  the  timid  wotlldderiTe  encourageBiieittJo^  hM  am- 
their  stock.  Fch*  if  lliey  withdrafi^  half  the  araouiit  of  the  piesart 
*]>rice  of  stocky  theyitiaj  realize  that  part  on  land,,  by  procauriag 
))urcha8es  or  mortgagea.  This  would  also  accaramodate  thoae 
yiho  want  to  sell  land,  or  borrow  money  on  it,  or  to  borrow  or 

other  security.  

.  ,  The  transferrer  would  retain  to  himself  the.  advantage  of  fitUice 
increase  of  price,  just  as  if  he  had  not  taken  the  stock-notes* 

Sect.  V.— No  Danger  to  them. 

But  is  there  no  final  danger  of  loss  to  the  stock-^proprietors  upon 

this  plan  f     None^  I  think.    For  suppose  the  holders  of  the  stock 

notes  should  become  alarmed  for  their  security  by  the   falling   of 

stock  to  25 ;  and  suppose  the  plan  should  provide^   that  then  the 

stock  should^  at  that  price,  become  the  property  of  thcJ  holders  of 

the  stock-notes,  and  be  transferred  to  them  in  proportion  to  the 

amount  of  the  notes  held  by  them  respectively,  unless  redeemed 

immediately  by  the  proprietors  of  the  stock ;  it  may  be  made  clear, 

ihat  he  that  was  the  original  stock-holder  cannot  be  hurt  by  having 

received  the  notes,  even  though  he  should  not  redeem  the  stock. 

For  if  he  has  retained  the  right  ofredemption,  and  consequently  the 

risk,  it  is  by  his  own  voluntary  act  that  he  has  done  so.    He  might 

have  sold  out ;  but,  having  retained  the  stock,  he  cannot  suffer  more 

by  parting  with  his  stock  now,  than  if  he  had  held  it  on,  and  was  now 

to  sell  it,  without  having  received  any  stock-notes.     He  may  even 

have  an  advantage  by  buying  an  equal  quantity  of  the  stock  at  the 

reduced  price,  supposing  it  below  25^  or  prevent  a  loss  if  the  price 

Is  25,  or  upwards ;    and,  upon  both   suppositions,  five  thousand 

pounds,  or  th^eabouts,  would  replace  bis  twenty  thousand  pounds 

stock. 

Four  things  must  concur  in  order  to  occasion  any  actual  loss  to 
the  transferrer  of  btock  upon  this  plani  First ;  the  stock  must  fall 
below  25.  Secondly ;  the  transferrer  must  be  unable  to  redeem  it 
at  that  reduced  rate.  Thirdly;  the  stock  must  afterwards  rise  to  a 
higher  price.  Fourthly ;  if  there  be  (as  of  course  there  must  be) 
an  interval  of  time  between  the  fall  and  the  rise,  the  transferrer 
must  continue,  during  the  whole  interval,  unable  to  purchase  a 
quantity  of  stock  equal  to  what  he  had  when  be  obtained  the  notes. 
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:'*  Tbift  oocliftaice  and  ofteration  of  Aese  nmnerous  dms^  U' »'  no#t 
witrolNibtef  sapposttioii ;  espeeially  considering  that  the  trUilliiferr^r 
nittdt' be  understood  to  have  tec<etfved  m  equivalent  in  propehy  of 
ifMie  kind  oft  paitibg  with  his  notes^  and^  theilefore^  may  be  e^pecl* 
•ed*to  be  «ble  to  redeem  his  stocky  or  to  buy  an  equal  quantity  at 
<tile  snpposedprice'of  d5. ' 

Bat  perhaips'  the  stock-notes  may  have  been  applied  to  purchase 
land  or  land-ta£x.<^j^<tf(^  at  least  the  transferrer  has  then  realized 
bulf  the  ^niblint  of  his  stocik  at  th^  present  price^  besides  the 
'amiual'  mcrease  of  250/.  upon  his  20^000/. :  and  he  must  cOQsider 
.thatyif  he  had  continued  to'  hold  his' stock  till  the'  supposed  period 
of  ultimate  depreciation,  his  loss  would  be  greater  than  it  can  be 
upon  any  supposition  affecting  this  plan ;  which  includes  the  annual 
gain  of  1250/.  tipon  the  20,0002.  stock. 

Sect.  VI, — They  might  gain  too  tmich  by  it. 

'  Ify  according  to  the  supposition  above  made,  fifty  millions  could 
thus  be  brought  into  circulation,  the  gain  to  the  stock-holders 
would  be  2,500 fiOOL  sterling  annually,  aad  so  in  proportion,  if  the 
circulating  miedium  should  be  used  in  less  or  greater  extent. 

But  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  too 
great  a  gain  for  the  stock-holder,^ who  could  not  reasonably  expect 
to  have  so  much,  especially  if  the  scheme  be  attended  with  only 
part  of  the  other  advantages  (including  that  of  safety)  which  I  have 
stated. 


Sect.  yth'^^Govemment  must  partake  with  them  in  the 

Profits. 

Therefore  I  come  now  to  consider  the  interests  of  Government 
and  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  may  be  thought  proper  that  so  much  of  the  .dividends  as  is  equal 
to  5  per  cent,  on  the  stock-notes  should  be  kept  back  by  Govern- 
me  t :  that  is,  that  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  dividends  should 
be  suspended  during  the  war,  and  that  the  amount  of  these  dividends 
should  at  the  end  of  the  war  be  divided  between  the  stock-holders, 
the  Government,  and  the  Bank  of  En^and>  in  such  proportions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon.  In  speaking  of  the  stock-holder  in  this  ptace^ 


vio  '4  Mg(M tf^mnetmg 


/"» 


:.i  4MIII  dw  fUMTSW  wW,  ^tpojuU  9(ctm\h  ^QSHefW  lU  4fN>k:  ftt4M 
l^liod;  imd  hk  dbare  of  Uie  ficcuamlaUyl  4i«MAwi«  ahoiild  4lwB  te 
:lMlde4  ^  Us, capital,  «id  t|ie  Mure  iaterefit.of  il  prpWded-  forrbgr 
4iui0s»  4wle08  QpvfsrfWieiH  fihonld  tbea  be  aUe^  to.  piay  tlie  unmni 
:>Qr  divjkleBcIf ;  I  i«Qau  ibie  «|0(p]c4i9Uer'6  shwe  of  Iboie  idiviikiiiit.. 
In  case  a  suspension  of  dividends  shoi^M  be4fboiigbt  im|ii«|Kir9 
rfCMBi^  odier  arriiigeiBeBt  nsigbtMiad^yMt)  at  the  mutind  intctEiests 
:of  Government  fn^  ibe  stoek^pinoiirietonf  mi^  ilictate. 

If  Govennnent  could,  by  this  means,  smpend  durki^  Ikr  Wiftr 
thefieaffnenit  of  4ividend8.  to  jthe  amount  of  two  miUions  five  fati^ijhwd 
sthonsand  pounds,  or  ev^n  half  of  that  suni,  6uiji  a  fiostjionein^Q^, 
t>r  any  equivalent  advantage  to  govemment,  weuld  be  attended  wM& 
:iaipMrtaot  cowequancea. 

Future  loans  might  be  negociaited  en  bettalr.  terms,  .the  price  of 
stocks  being  supposed  to  rise  as  well  in  consequence  of  the  advaiH 
tages, given  to  the  stpck^transfarrers,  as  of  the  ^t^kiag  ofa^great 
quantity  of  stock  out  of  the  market.  The  Redemption  of  the 
I^md^tax  would  be  facilitated,  and  the  aecassity  te^sell^tock  would 
be  very  much  diminished,  at  the  same  time  that  tiiera  would  be  a 
f^eat  incrawe  of  inducements  to  buy  and  hold  stock. 

Sect.  VHL— So  must  tke  Bank  of  England. 

In  regard  tp  the  Bank  of  England,  the  advantages  to  be  allotted 
.  to  that  ecHnpany  would  be  such  as  n^^gbt  be  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  stock  transferrers^  by  way  of  an  annual  increase  of 
the  Bank  profits ;  and  also  as  a  compensation  for  the  charges  of 
management.  But  tliere  is  no  occasion  at  present  to  enter  into 
details  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Sect.  IX. — Question  suggested. 

•  * 

After  all,  however,  there  remains  the  question  before  suggested  : 
^'  Could  these  stock-notes  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium ;.  or,  in 
other  words^  would  they  pass  as  money  V* 

T^$  I  canoot  det^mine ;  but  I  see  many  considerations  which 
may  be  sujpposed  to  operate  toward^  cai^siog  the  free  and  general 
currency  of  these  not^.  .  .  .    .     < 

,    The  an^cipity  pippn  ribii^  tift^  «u^  ar«  te  ckcukte^ .  woujd  be  a 
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^imlisWOfftgmi^' ^Kk  the '  profiertjr ' aad  induBtry  of  the  oatidH.  Ike 
ytfkem^  9M>«U  rate'ttbe  vtdue  of  the  fundsi  and  would  advance  oiur 
..^pKnitwm^  as  weU  a«  extend  our  trade^  boili  fonaiga  and  doBi«a- 
tic^  by  bringing  inlo  adaoa  a  new  and  great  capital :  and  all  Ibis 
fpt^iild  tend  toi  ia^mv^  :the  ^reiigtb  of  tbe  nation.  Hence  greater 
f§att^  <to  every  fiart  of  our  {iroperty. 

'3!1iiefle  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  kidticemeiiitf  to 
.die  |MriJk  to  receive  and  <^cHUte  ms  cash  the  proposed  Mock* 
•ootes. 

fivtif^  in  facti  the  seemrity  for  the  National  Debt  is  not  to  be 
-eUeemed  ^ood  for  a  fourth  part  of  its  nominal  amount,  tfaec^  i 
fear,  our  case  is  hopeles»  indeed.  Tbia,  however,  appears  to  lae 
to  be  a  groundless  apprehension. 

At  all  events,,  the  caution  of  the  most  fearful  must  have  some 
limits ;  and  if,  through  the  prevalence  of  distrust,  the  notes  de- 
scribed could  .not  be  circulated  at  £0,  they  might  undoubtedly  at 
some  lower  rate.  Thej%fore,  the  objection  founded  on  supposed 
insecurity,  doaa  noj;  reach  the  principle'  of  the  measure,  and  caii 
only  at  the  utmost  confine  its  operation. 

Srct.  X.— *TAe  Plun  may  be  kaproved^ 


This  flcheoM^  if  it  has  apy  l^ng  pf  valuis  k  it^  may  uodi^iib^jr 
be  iniffiofviid.;  ««d*  ffidm^f  tbe  i«idiraf;t  aQd,<;ol]fiberal  results  from 
it-Qiay  be  as  (;oosiderable  as  its  direct  ami  immediate' effects; 
.  I  am  not,  bonv^nen,  «j»  f9nd  of  my  plan  as  tp  ^i^ke  aa  unqualifi^ 
supposition  that  it  is  capable  of  .producing  piicb  g^eat  fMivantagas  as 
I  have  described.  Yejt  I  do  not  inean  to  conceal  that  1  have  a 
strong  ooufidence  in  it ;  and  I  own,  if  I  were  to  indulge  my  pre* 
seitf  ItbajigblHy  I  should  say  much  more,  iof  the  advantages  I  e;^pect 
froro.it. 

Sect.  XI. — General  Observations, 

But  I  shall  now  only  paake  a  few  general  observations,  which 
diall  conclude  this  letter,  and  the  trouble  which.  Sir,  you  have 
allowed  me  to  give  you. 

Fimt,  In  a  commercial'  country  there  shotild  be  as  little  dead 
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t}r  unproductive  capital  a?  possible;  but  the  M^eakh  of  indindaali 
•collected  ifi  the  funds  is  dead  Jo  trade  and  general  use,  except 
only  So  far  as  the  dividends  are  spent  and  circulated^  and  not  in-> 
vested  in  the  same  funds  by  way  of  farther  accumulation. 

And,  secondly,  There  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  known  as  want 
of  money; — and^  in  my  opinion^  no  such  want  could  be  known' in  a 
perfectly  well-regulated  commercial  state :  I  mean  no  want  of  that 
kind  should  be  known  or  felt  by  those  who  possess  property  of 
any  kind^  whether  it  consists  of  lands^  merchandize,  or  credits  well 
secured.  All  siich  property  should  enable  the  owner  to  procure  a 
-representative  sign  capable  of  general  circuation.  I  say  this,  sub- 
ject to  many,  obvious  restractions. 


Sect.  XII.--^Originality  of  the  Plan, 

It  was^  by  thinking  for  a  long  time  upon  these  two  principles, 
and  by  turning  over  in  my  mind  several  plans  for  procuring  money 
for  some  persons  of  property^  who  found  it  difficult  to  obtain, 
loans,  that  I  was  led  to  the  present  discovery,  if  it  is  one,  as 
J  believe  it  to  be.  To  me,  at  least,  it  is  new,  and  so  it  has  ap- 
peared to  those  friends  to  whom  I  have  communicated  it :  but  if  any 
one  shall  dispute  the  absolute  originality  of  the  thought,  I  shall  not  be 
much  concerned  about  that,  because  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  its 
operation  it  will  be  new,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  material,  the 
advantages  of  it  will  be  confined,  almost  exclusively,  to  our  own 
countiy,  where  alone  such  a  great  capkal  as  i  have  proposed 
'to  put  in  circulation  is  to  be  found. 

^  '  I  have  the  hoinorto  be,  : 

^  ■        ■  ■  Sir, 

•     London,  Sept.  27, 1796.  &c.  &c.  file. 
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LETTER  II. 

Sect.  I. — "Proof  of  the  neees%iiy  of  an  extension  of  the  drculattng 
medium  ;  which  had  been  before  assumed.     ; 

(      ■'  '  '         '  ■   ' '  .     .■•■ 

I  In  my  former  letter  upon  the  subject  of  my  proposal  t>f  ^  me-- 

ikod  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  circulating  money,  1  Bssmaed 

I  the  necessity,  of  the  measure  to  be  self-evident  to  those  who  give 

attention  to  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case :  but,  as  I  find 
there  are  some  who  deny  the  want  of  an  increase  of  circidating 
money,  I  should  wish  to  remind  those  persons^  that  they  have  ovei* 
looked  several  important  considerations.     It  is  evident  they  pay; 
no  degree. of  attention  to  the  impracticability  of  borrowing  money 
on  landed  security,  in  consequence  as-  well  of  the  high  rate  of 
intei'est  obtainable  from  Government  securities,  and  the  expeqta- 
tion  of  future  gajn  by  the  rise,  of  stocks,  as  of  the  great  pro^s 
which  trade  affords ;  by  the  operation  of  which  causes,  the  whole 
circulating  capital  of  the  nation  is  drawn  away  from  IsUul  to  those 
more  profitable  objects ;  except  what  is  taken  up  on  Annuities,--^, 
the  most  pernicious  mode  of  raising  money,  but  at  this  tiine  the 
only  expedient  by  which  land-owners  can  borrow. 

The  persons  who  maintain  that  there  is  at  present  no  want  of 
money  also  overlook  the  possibility  ,(pr  rMher  tke  certainty)  that 
at  some  period,  not  very  di3tont,.  trade  itself  will  again  feel  that 
distress  from  the  obstructed  circulation  of  money,  which  occasioned 
such  extremely  serious  alarm  in  1793  and  1796^  and  the  early  part 

of  1797.  ■  \  .....  ' 

I  say  this  without  supposing  a  want  of  general  prosperity  >in  the 
country :  the  distress  I  allude  to  may  even  be  caused  by  the  in^ 
crease  of  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which  possibly  may  yet  be^ 
doubled;  but  certainly  not  without  wanting  a  double  capital  in 
money.  ^ 

The  late  sudden  and  great  increase  of  ^taxes  will  also  require  ai| 
addition  to  be  made  to  the  circulating  .mediiim.--^The  gold  with- 
drawn firom  circulation  must  also  be  supplied  by  paper. 


/ 


The  unusual  facilitj  with  which  money,  or  Bank-papar,  which 
is  money  whilst  it  circulates  as, such,  has  been  procurable  for  some 
time  past  by  persons-o£  gopderedili  b^  way  of  discount  of  com* 
mercial  securitiesy  is  cHicAy  ar  tempom^jreclbsequence  of  the  pre* 
paration  of  money  to  be  employed  in  the  Government  loan  which 
wa#'4;!Bf^ly  ^x][>ec|fd  tlumg^  the  Isite  wintei^  and'  sprfiag^  ^  W«raft 
remember  thi^  €lisa|Pi^eiia(|ii«iit  of  tktf  iiroiley-Iender»  in  November 
last,  when  Government  borrowed  only  three  millions  out  of  four- 
teen that  the  loan  was  expected  to  consist  of.  Since  that  time,  no 
d^oM,  Aere  has  been  plenty  of  money' fbr  temporary  occasiotis, 
tm  Hot  to^  lend' Oft  Mortgages  ot  dir  personal  security,  apsirr  frbmi* 
flridfe^  These  vdry-  opulent  perijon^,  T^ho  boast  of  sueh  an  a6un- 
dUncd  of  meney,  will'  notitn^estafiy  part  of  it  in  purclisrsingthi^^ 
tliid^laK,  Aor  in  loans-  tb  private  persons  ;*  except  in  discounting' 
bWs'ornotea^ ibr  the  diort  period  of  sitty  days,  from  which  there* 
mfUlts-a  gveafer  gain-^than  five  per  ce^t.'  per  annum. 

iN^k«fnanen^  loans,  such  aa  are  adapted  to  the  slow  returns  of 
aigriimlttire,  aUd^canfnot  yield  more  than  the  legfal' rate  of  interest, 
.*-4keae  ilkej  Uttef^y  decline :  and'  tot  an  obvious  reason. -r Land-' 
d(wner$  ha^  no  means^  of  giving  ihore  than  five'  per  cent,  interest^ 
'-^^^maepii  by  the '  diestrofctiVe  means  of  granting  annuities  before 
Miemiolfiee  ol^;  hut  persons  in  trade  feel  nodifliculty  in  holdfng 
forth- to^fiAe^rs"  the*  temptation  of  more  than  the  statute-rate  of 
interttsl  upon  loans  •  of  nronby,  by  means  ^4iich  custom  warrants^ 
and  which  the  pr&fiis'  of  trade  are  more  than  equivalent  to« 

« No- {lerisbn  who  has  been  much  acdustomed  to  transact  loans  on 
m^p^gagesml)^  deny  the  wsmt^of  money,  even  its  entire  absence,  in 
HJkil  channel  of  circulation ;  nor  can  any  person  who  is  moderately' 
towrersant  with  what  passes  in  We^minster-Hall  be  uninformed 
of  |he  (iKstress  which  tfais^  want  of  circulation  occasions  to  those 
who,  having  formerly  lent  money  on  land,  now  want  to  have  it  re-' 
tiinMd,  as  welt  as  to  the  unfortunate  debtors,  who  cannpt  find  per- 
son^- t6  aasist  them  in  paying  off  their  debtd  by  taking  transfers  o^ 
the  existing  mortgages.^  It  is-  well  known  to  conveyancers  that 
■lor^age  debts  ate  most  commonly  discharged  (even  wheh  money 
circulates  freely)  by  transfers  to  other  mortgagees,  and  not  by  actual 
payment  on  the  part  of  the  land^owners,  v^ho  are  seldom  capable 
eH  >i«deeioing  their  lands*:  more  frequently  payment  is  made  by 
selling  ^e  iBCtimbered  estater. 


thtQim6Hff<fCi>eulathis'Mmey.  ia 
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Sect,  II. — Danger  tfthe  Landed  Interest. 

tl^tliout  soinethmg  done  io  assist    the  landed    ihttreBt,    t&e* 
property  in  land  will  change  hands  altnost  universallj^  or  to  a  great 
extent,  wkhio  a  few  yeara:  lands  will  be  brought,  to  aale  through 
t))c  pressure  of  general  distress  on  tho  part  of  the  landnownera^  and. 
the  price,  which  was  for  some  time  Ii;ept  up  by  peculiar  causey. 
MoU  then  fall  very  low.  '     , 

It  is  beginning  to  fall  already ;  and  I  have  been  well  informed  - 
that  an  uncommon  proportion,  m  value  of  the  estates  pult  up.  to* 
sale  bj  auction,  within  the  last  year  and.  mone,  have  been  bought, 
in  for  want  of  purchasvs  at  a  fair  price. 

it  is  high  time  &at  the  land<>ow.nei:s  should  begjja  to  look  care^, 
fully  to  their  awn  aceommodation  in  respect  to  the  circulation  of  > 
money ;  otherwise  they  must  be,  ruined.  This  is  stating  the  cases 
without  ejHiggeration;  for  the  merchanta  ar^  getting  vast  fortunes, 
whilst  the  laMUowners  are  dwindling  into  comparative  insignijfi', 
cance,  and  are  in  no  small  danger  of  becoming/^  hewers  of  wx>od 
apd  drawers  of  water  "  to^  their  rivals,  the  men  of  trade. . 

I  should  not  state  the  matter  in*  these  stfong.  terms^  if  I  had  not 
.i^fiili  conviction  that  the  landed  inteirest,  a  very  great  part  of  it,  is. 
U^  iflimineni  danger  from  the  drcumstances  above  set  fqrtk ;  and! 
if  I  did  not  know  that  stating  the  ease  ia  a  cold  manner^  destitute, 
of  energy,  would  utterly  fail  to  produce  any  effect  upon  that  class^ 
-of  society  to  which  this  part  of  the  subject  is  peculiarly  addressed. 

For  there.are  natural  and  permanent  qualities  in  the  character 
of  the  landed  gentry  of  every  country  which  cause  them  to  give'  a 
languid  attention  to  their  interests  a$  a  body;  the  indolent  and 
tnmquil  enjoyment  of  a  revenue  coming;  to  them  almost  spontane* 
OMdy^  without  much  thought  or  any  labouTy  havings  naturally  the; 
effect  of  indisposing  ihem  to  the  consider^itiosi  of  danger  at  a., 
distance. 

Therefore,  1  Candot  reasonably  expect  to  be  much  listened  to 
h^  those  who  ara  most  concerned  in  what  I  am  now  saying,  unlesa^ 
somei  of  ibeir  ^wn  ordef,  or  others  whofj^  judgment  they  are  accusr 
t^mcd  In  respect,,  shun  support  pie  in  wannpg.them  of  their  da&f^ 
ffa,.  and  lit  thci  smm  ihne  n^oommfM  the  prwofcjd  meaiui  of  celief;, 
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or  until  a  nearer  approach  of  the  mischief,  with  some  feeliqg  of  it, 
•hall  awaken  their  attention. 


Sect.  lU.-^Correction  of  a  wrong  Supposition  made  by  wme 

Persons. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons  that,  because  I  have,  in' 
my  former  letter^  mentioned^)^y  millions  or  more  as  the  sum  whicb^ 
my  scheme  might  hmiAi  ior  the  purposes  of  circulation,  it  was.  my 
view  to  have  such  a  large  sum  of  money  put  -  into  circulation  whe<« 
thor  the -occasions  of  the  country  required  it  or  not ;  and  upon  this 
mistaken  sitpposition  they  have  argued,  that  a  proportionable  in«i 
crease^of  the  prices  of  commodities  would  take  place.     But  I  have  ■ 
not  proposed  any  thing  like  this,  though  I  admit  I  might  have* 
excluded  such  a  supposition  in  terms  more  guarded  and  less  liable 
to  be  misunderstood.     I  did  not  however  speak  quite  incautiously ; 
for,  after  mentioning  fifty  millions  or  more,  I  added,  ^^  if  so  much' 
could  be  employed :"  and  in  a  former  passage,  I  had  proposed  the 
scheme  to  be  put  in  practice  upon  the  ground  and  within  the  limits 
of  necessity  and  utility  ^  which  1  thought  a  sufficient  intimation  of  * 
the  moderate  use  I  wished  to  be  made  of  the  plan.'    But  even  if  I- 
h'ad  contemplated   an  immediate  idsue  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
paper  money,  it  would  not  have  raised  any  fair  objection  to  the- 
principle  pf  the  measure ;  and  indeed  jthe  whole  objection  is  odly  ^ 
applicable  to  the  abuse  of  the  plan,  and  takes  for  granted  that  it^is- 
to  foe  acted  upon  without  regard  to  ordinary. dtscre,tion.     < 


.'} 


Sect.  IV. — Prices  of  Commodities  not  inconveniently  raised  by 

Paper'Money, 

There  are  others  who  have  contended,  that  an  inconvetiient^ 
'  increase  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities  woulc|  take  place,  if  any 
addition  were  made  to  the  qiiantity  of  circulating  mqney.    Tatbia' 
I  answer  as  follows  :  ' 

The  increase  of  money  would  not,  I  think,  have  the  efiect  of 
raising  prices  in  respect  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  becausetfap. 
quantities  of  them  (supposing  the  money  judiciously  applied^  by: 
bringing  more  land  into  cultivition)  would  be  increased  uiB,' 
greater  proportion  than  the  money ;  yet  I  do  not  deny -that  mick^ 
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bj^  cultivatiooor  mm^h^iwre,  would  MJimiiQe  in  price :  biit  I  «]^h 
ppa0  thi«  will  not  be  mwAi  iuttst«id  upoiu 

Further^  this  obj^tioii  m%bt  wUb  Qqual  reai^ai  bo  urged  agiiMl 
9f3(y'  c)4ier  measure  which  should  t^d  gmdually  to  incveaae  the 
aiopey  of  the  eoiuitry;  9iidy«t  such  aniuoreaae  has  been  at  f^ 
IlimiQI^  and  probably  vfSl  always  oontiAua  to  be,  an  ph^Ut  of 
eager  pur«Mil>  no^withalandiag  Amc  supposed  increase  of  piicee 
€C9M«4iAeat  thereoii.  *    .        ^ 

In  fiiol;  a  moderate intteaai  of  prices  .ia not  aaewil;  for.suchaii 
aMuraase  tenda  to  the  extension  cf  agriculture  and  n^aau&ctujies/ 
aad  to  siwiilate  industry^  in  eyery  passible  way,  and  therefore  ia  m 
great  benefit  to  a  country  by  augmenting  tha:  <piaBtity  of  it^  com** 
modities ;  and  this,  by  it;3  reaction/prevents  the  rise  of  prices  from 
being  too  rapidly  accelerated. 

Even  high  prices  are  only  disadvantageous  when  they  are  occa- 
sioned by  a  permanent,  or  an  extreme  scarcity  of,  commoditieSi^  or 
a  Tery  sudden  scarcity,  that  is,  when  the  demand  continues  for  a 
bug  time,  or  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  or  suddenly  happens  ta" 
exceed  the  supply;  and,  in  general,  a  period  of  high  prices  is  yoon. 
followed  by  abundance,  and  sometimes  by  extraordinary  cheap* 
ness ;  Ae  high  price  operating  as  an  incitement  to  produce  new  and 
greater'quantities  of  the  comn[]odity  which  jields  an  unusual  profit. 

Add '  to  vt^hich,  that  the  rise  of  prices  is,  in  a  great  degree,  an 
imaginary  evil,  so  far  as  adding  to  the. stock  of  money  may  be  sup- 
jposed  to  occasion  the  increase  of  prices :  for,  in  general,  every 
man's  share  of  money  would  be  increased  too.  The  price  of  lar 
bour  would  r^e  as  well  as  other  things ;  and  this  joint  increase 
would  cause  new  exertions  of  diligence,  by  inciting  or  obliging. 
m^ny  persons  to  work  who  are  now  idle,  or  to  work  with  greater 
diligence  than  before. 

J  except,  however,  the  case  of  persons  who  live  on  fixed  incomes, 
which  they  are  incapable  of  enlarging.  To  them,  every  increase  ^ 
of  prices  cannot  but  be  a  disadvantage.  It  is  an  unavoidable  in- 
convenience, necessarily  attendant,  upon  the  stationary  position 
tliey  lioid.  JBut  it  is  not  to*  l^e  expected  that  the  general  progress 
of  society  is  to  be4'etarded,  in  order  that  these  persons  may  feel 
DO  manner  of  inconvenience  from  the  circumstances  which  ieep 
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them  in  a  state  of  ioactiTitj,  or  hinder  them  from  bettering  their 
fortuoes.  The  vigour  of  the  nation  cannot  be  kept  down  to  ^ 
par  of  their  imbecility ;  nor  wouM  this  finally  be  any  benefit  to 
them,  biit  very  much  the  contrary :  even  if  all  neighbouring  coun- 
tries ahould^  by  universal  agreement,  consent  to  be  stationary  too; 
— ^ceasing  their  progression  in  the. arts  and  enjoyments  of  life. 
However,  in  the  end,  even  persons  thus  circumstanced  wouId,*^I 
mean  many  of  them,-*-derlve  advantage  from  the  operation  of  the 
plan,  by  partaking,  from  collateral  and  accidental  causes,  in  the 
general  prosperity ;  and  aH  of  them  would  be  eased  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxes,  which  would  be  one  of  die  most  probable  atod  most 
extensive  consequences  of  the  proposed  measure,  as  more  fully 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Letter. 

Sect.  Y .--^The  Jdvantages  of  the  Flan,  how  to  be  disposed  i^. 

t 

4 

It  has  been  said,  I  understand,  by  some  persons,  that  there  j& 
9l  partiality  in  giving  to  the  stockholders  the  great  advantages  I 
have  spoken  of. 

I  have  said  the  emoluments  to  result  from  the  phm  ought  to  be 
divided  between  the  stock-proprietors,  the  Bank  of  Englaild,  and 
the  government,  (that  is,  the  nation  at  large,)  in  such  proportions 
as  may  be  agreed  upon ;  of  course,  in  just  and  equitable  propor- 
tions. Surely  some  share  of  the  advantages  must  be  given  to  the 
stock-transferrers,  and  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  engage  their 
property  in  the  execution  of  the  schem)?.  This  is  all  that  I  have  in 
view,  or  have  suggested. 

And  this  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner :— -Let  the  privi* 
lege  of  issuing  the  proposed  notes  be  given  to  the  subscribers  to 
FUTURE  GOVERNMENT  LOANS:  and  as  the  Subscribers,  witii 
this  bonus  given  ^o  them,  would  take  the  loans  on  better  terms,  in 
proportron  to  the  advantages  they  obtained,  the  whole  public  would, 
by  that  means  largely  participate  in  the  profit  to  result  from  the 
scheme. 


the  Quantity  of  Circulating  Modtjf.  )9 


Sect.  Vl. — Hq»  the   Plan  may  be  applied  to  the  Relief  of  the 
.  *   . .  Landed  IntereU. 

My  dengn  from  the  begiuoing  was,  and  still  is,  to  w:c6mp\^h\ 
if  I  am  able,  the  procuring  of  assistance  to.  those  who  want  money 
upon  the  security  of  land  to  enable  Aem  to^  pay  their  debts,  or  to 
improve  dieir  estates ;  and  even  this  not  for  their  sakes  only,  but 
for  the  general  good  of  the  country. 

-  If  die  scheme  I  have  proposed  should  take  a  more  extensive 
range,  and  becoi;ne  applicable  to  other  purposes  besides  the  relief 
of  die  landed  interest,  it  will  be  an  accidental  result.  I  was  loolt- 
ing  for  one- thing,  and  it  may  turn  out  that  I  have  found  another  of 
moie  importance ;  or  rather  an  application  of  what  1  had  in  view 
to  a  more  important  subject  I  believe  this  is  what  commonly 
happens  in  such  cases.  •   -  • 

But  (in  relation  to  the  landed  interest),  I  think  the  plan  in  ques-^ 
don  may  be  adapted  to  die  accommodation  of  the  land  pro^ 
prietors  in  the  following  manner :  ,  ,        ; 

Let  the  persons  who  are  to  obtain  the  notes  upon  the  security  of 
dieir  transferred  stock  engage  to  lend  the  notes  upon  mortgages 
of  land,  and  to  deposit  the  mortgages  in  the  B^k  of  England 
ii^thin  a  limited  dme  ;  their  transferred  stock  being  a  security  foe 
.the  performance  of  this  engagement.  And  let  the  mortgages, 
urben  deposited,  be  declared  by  die  ait  of  the  legislature,  which  is 
to  establish  the  whole  measure,  a  further  and  collateral  security  fer 
the  .amount  of.  the  circulating  notes:— -^ach  mortgage  for- the 
amount  of  -the  notes  lent  thereon.  Thus  the  note-  creditor,  how- 
ever well  satisfied  he  might  be  with  the  original  security  of  the 
stock,  would  have  anodier  security  of  probably  twice  the  amount 
of  the  notes, — a  security  far  superior  to  that  of  an  undefined,-  and, 
in  some  measure  one  may  say,  an  imaginary  quantity  of  gold  depo- 
sited in  a  bank.  Every  .million  of  notes  would  be  represented  by 
four  millions  of  stock  and  about  t,wo  millions  sterling  in  l^nd  i^— 
I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  r^resent  this  additional  security  as 
necessary  to  give  strength  to  the  original  plan.  I  propose  it  as  sub- 
ordinate and  convenient  merely,  not  at  all  as  being  essential. 
'    The  mortgages*  when  deposited  would  be  capable  of  being  tran^ , 
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ferred  like  otho*  mortgages,  but  always  subject  to  a  general  liien 
for  the  aaiount  of  the  notes  lent  thereon ;  and  migh^  be  discharged 
by  bringing  in  to  be  cancelled  ^n  equ^  amount  in  notes  of  the 
sapie  kind ;  these  being  cancelled,  (that  is,  an  equal  amount,  not 
^e  ideoucal  notes  lent  upoq  each  mortage,)  the  l^nd  m^i^t  be 
¥e-coipiveyed  tp  the  proper  03y<a^  for  the  tiipp  being,  discl^firg^  pf 
l^e  J^^pFtgage.  Apd,  ^t  the  aaip^  time,  the  tra^^erfed  stpcJc.cQn- 
iMSCted  yf'uh  the  mortgage  so  rejeas^,  might  be  re-traJipferred  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  should  theu  belong. 

T^y  tl^S'n^isans  there  would  be  a  con^nt  tendency  of  some  por- 
jtuji^i  of  the  notes  tQ  return  ipto  the  bank  to.  be  cancelled  ;  M^hicb. 
:3|fQ|ild  pr;exent  a|i  excessive  ^cpujtuulation  of  the  q^uaqtity :  some 
peripds  alight  also  be  ^}^d  for  this  purpose,  md  with  this  view  ; 
^herf^y  the  gradual  aiid  final  extinction  of  the  not^es  might  tje  pro- 
,  :vid!9d.  for,  if  a  change  of  circuqisf ances  should  require  such  exjunc- 
tion. 

Thk  QP^ra^Pii  of  lendipg  iipon  mortgage  should  be  left,  I 
4»il}k,  tp  th^  discretion  of  the  iiidiyi^u^ls  by  lijirhdi^  th^  loans  ^e 
made,  both  in  respect  to  the  tiiles  tp  the  n^ortgaged  l^pd^,  and 
fh^  qum^^y  pf  security,  and,  witfaii)  ^omp  Unfits  tp  be  pr#3cril)^ed^ 
"  itber  ^e^iods  of  repayment  ajso ;  exejept  that  spfp^  aiiperintjend^nc^ 
,^,Quld  b^  proper  operely  to  aaicertaip.  that  the  loans  were  mafle 
li^n(i.$de.Mpon  thi^  Ipds  appearing  in  tl^<e  sever9)  mpr-tgage«,  9S^^ 
fiot  employed  for  ^ny  other  purpose  in  tbe,fir9t  instance* — Qf  wl^ch 
J^0  (^posit  of  the  mpFtgs^ges,  wi^h  proper  ip^ctiopi  woi^ld  fyfr 
fji^h  good  evidence. 

Th^'  risk  of  the  security  woulfil  upon  this  footing  r»esl^  uppil  e%fi1^ 
i^diyiduftl  lender ;  but  that  ri^tk,  after  the  pia^  sb^ll  have  h^f^ 
apt^d  upon  for  som0  considerable  timj^y  would  bp  inuch  less  th^m  it 
i^now  ip  ^iofiiJan-lo^ns ;.  because,  as  by  the  UEi^aps  proposed  ther^ 
uropld'he  established  a  vgry  extepsiv^  regij^^er  of  mortgOsgeSj  tf^f 
.disputes  and  frauds  which  too  often  attend  securities  pf  that  Pi^turp 
wpuld.to  a  great  degree  be  avoided. 

.  Tbis  resiriction  of  the  Ipaps  (so  loi\g  as  it  ^hpul(d  be  th(^gl^ 

light  to  coiitipue  such   restriction),  to  lf(pd^4  s^curitje^  ^oul^  ip 

.  ^^If  limijt  the  qustntity  pf  the  proposed  notes  to  tl^^  aa^puntof  tbp 

demand;  cpfpiopey  by  j[9n4TO\yner^  de^rous  of  bprrpwif^.    Frqqii 

tbeip  the  ipppey  wdu1;1  be  abso;*h^^  if^  tl^p  gfineral  cir|Cu}fitiQii,  by 
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paynafent  of  their  debts,  and  by  tfa^f  iMakidg  tigrkldtuTal  afrd  oilier 
improvements.— By  this  i:ih^a[hs^  riso,  iratd^sttien  idi6  are  distressQCl' 
for  \^atnt  of  fnore  early  payiiiei^  than  they  now'  r^eive,  would  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  business  and  make  their  own  paym^euts' 
with  greater  facility  ahd/more  comfort  than  they  can  do  at  preseht. 

Sbct.  VII. — General  Advantages. 

Tbtfs,  public  industry  would  receive  a  new  inipndst,  »»** 
pidyltiedit  wduld  be  given  to  many  who  are  now  in  want  of  it^hnd* 
now  itfoffiipi-oved  arnd  wa^e  Would  be  brought  ihto  cultmtion^ 
houses  and  other  buildings  would  be  repadred  or  erected,  csfnab 
would  be  completed  that  «^e  now  left  uHfimshed  for  waivr  of 
money,  bridges  iKrould  be  built,  mines  would  be  worked^  ne# 
sources  of  trade  would  be  opened,  and  commerce  in  a  thMsand' 
%ayft  we^ltd  be  inv^orated  afnd  put'  into^  state  of  activity. 

This  may  s^em  to  Suppose  a  more  free  use  of  the  fH^opos^  mo" 
ney  Aim^  coidd  probbbly  Xsk^  plae^  through  loans  on  land  only  * 
but  ill  whatever  way,  ot  to  whatever  e^xtent,  the  money  sh6aM  be 
etiaployed,  tbe  mass  and  quantity  of  usefufl  and  necessary  commcM 
dities,  and  cbnsiequently  tbe  comforts  of  the  people,  would  be  in* 
creaaed  by  this  addiliona}  stimulua  giten  to  the  natiowil  exertioDi 
Tln^  increase  would  be  propOrttonaUy  greater  than  the  increase  of 
money,  sopporfng  the  latter  to  bemadded  to  with  di^cretidh  and  by 
llow  and  g€fnt)e  degrees,  and  Hot  by  an  imAidtftion  of  new  ^epre^ 
sentative  signs ;  for  it  m«st  all  along  be  borne  in  mind,  that  pufr-' 
fie  wisdom  is  to  direct  the  operation  and  to  be  employai  in 
controikng  the  tides  of  this  new  money. 
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Sect.  'Vlll.—Effett  of  t)U  Plan  upon  the  Rate  of  Interest^  «idf 

Reduetton  of  the  Naiioniit  Debt. 

Otie  of  the  most  direct  coo^queaces  to  be  expected  fronl'  a^ 
plan^ifr  tbe  lowering  of  ihe  Me  ofinterest.  l(  it  should  b^ 
redtrtc'ed  g^ei-ally  below  fivte  per  eent^  that  reduction  would  tate 
away  a  part  ^f  the  gain  onginaUy  computed  in  the  plan.  But  tbia- 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  good  effects  which  a  tOw  i«H»^ 
inlereatr  always  prddHcea,  and  by  other  beiiefieild  eooseqUeiiiea 
whidi  tbe.pliit  May  h^mmi^^M^AtBomfMh 
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V      .  In^eedj.tbU  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  would  ho,  abov^  all. 
Oftber  means,  1  coqceiye,  the  best  auxiliary  to  the  fund  established 
by;  pariiaoi^nti  for,  relieving  the  nation  from  the  pressure  of  its 

^     gr^at  debt. 

^' A  most  h^ppy. event  it  would  be,  if  the  five  per  cent,  stock, 
could  be  reduced  to  four,  and  the  other  stocks  in  like  proportion. 
A  reduction  to  that  extent  would  be  the  same  thing  in  substance  as 
a  gratuitous  extinction  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  national  debt; 
^bich  consists  altogether,,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  demaaditig 
piijinent,  in  the: annuity  payable  by:  the  nation  to  its  creditors* 
Nor  would  it  be .  difficult  to.  effect  a  reduction  to  this  amomit  by 
therhelp  of  the. plan  in  question  ;  supposing  the  funds  shall  ever 
again  come  to  the  prices  they  were  at  in  1792  ;  a  supposition  which* 
thiarplaii  would  also  tend  to  realize.  I  admit  that  this  reductioa 
can  only  accompany  the  fall  of  the  market-rate  of  interest.  i 

This  operation  of  diminishing  the  animal  out*goi6g  m^bt  begia 
pi^^Iy  at  the  period  when  the  Sinking  Fund  would  lose  part  of  its 
l^eii^cial  efficacy,  in  .respect  to  buying  up  the  public ,  debt,  ooe 
account  of  die.near  approach.of  3  per  cent. stock  to  par  ;  in  wbich 
stock  purchases  could  then  no  longer  be  made  with  advantage,  till 
the  whole  of  the  5  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  stocks  should  be  bought 
up<     And.tboiigliithe.latter  stocks. would  be  above  par,  the  public, 
would,  derive  to.gain  from  that  circumstance,  though  the,  stock-hol- 
der 'migbt  seem  to  sustain  a  loss  by  having  his  stock,  paid  ofF  at  par. 
Biit  .the :near. prospect  of  such  an  event.would  keep  those* stocks 
fFom;attiuning  the  prices  they  would; otherwise  reach. 
.!  iAs,  at  thei period  J  am  now  speaking  of,  the  annual  pr)oduce  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  could  not,  for  the  forgoing  reasons,'  be  applied. 
'  with  great  advantage  in  buying  up  the  national  debt,  1  submit  it 
might  then  be  better  disposed  of,  as  a  premium,  in  conjunction 
with  the  privilege  of  issuing  the  notes  in  qufsstion,   towards  in- 
ducing  monied  men  to  lend  large  sums  of  money  at  a  rate  below 
liie^tlMsn  current  rate  of  interest  to  be  applied  in  pa;^ing  M'at  par 
ibMe  debts  which  now- carry  a  high  interest.   It  wtti  b^'Soon  found 
tlwit  I  am  n<H-8peaking  without  consideration  when  I  t^lk  of^^tor- 
itiwing  below  the  current  rate  of  ifliteteir,  if  that  is  not  apparent 
Aready.  .        ' 

III  tiiis  way,  though  th»tl|il%|j[  ^mount  of  the  debt  might  coo- 

^  tinue  to  be  the  same  air  M&re,  t^li  %tiu(tion  would  be  rdieved  by 
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ttse  reduction  of  the  aitittfi(y  in  whieb-the .  debt  substaatiijly  co»* 
sists;  and  Uxes  might  then  be  repealed  to  a  proportionable  ainoiint, 
or  the  Sinking  Fund  might  be  enlarged,  supposing  the  whole  ta^es 
to  be  sustained  some  time  longer  ;  or,  the  saving  might  be  applied 
in  part  to  each  of  these  objects. 

To  explain  this  proposed  operation  by  an  example ;— *Let  us 
imagine  an. estate  to  be  incqmbered  with  a  debt  of  100>000/.y  at  5 
per  cent,  interest^  or  5000/.  per  annum.  Then  conceive  the  owner' 
to  be  possessed  of  10,000/.  in  ready  money,  which  if  applied -^to- 
wards payment  of  the  ^cbt  would  reduce  it  to  90,000/.,  asdithe 
annual  interest  to  4500/.  But  the  owner,  having  regard  as  well  to 
his  ^wn  future  convenience  as  to  that  of  his  family  jafter  him,  is 
desirous  that  his  estate  should  be  liable  to  a  less  annual  outgoing ; 
and  therefore  proposes  to  give  the  tm  thousand  pounds  of  which  he 
is  possessed,  as  a- premium  to  induce  some  person  to  pay.  off  the 
debt  on.  the  estate^  and  to  accept  a  transfer  of  the  security  at « 
lower  rate  than  5  per  cent.  Aqd^  in  order  further  to  abate  the 
interest,  he  offers  to  give  to  the  lender  some  extremely  valuable 
privileges  of  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  cofoxnahd. 
Add  to  this  an  ex{iectation  then  formed,  that  *  the  current  rate  of 
interest  will  speedily  fall  below  4  per  cent,  by  the  operation  of  some 
known  causes. 

Under  tliese  circumstances,  we  may  suppose  that  the  new  lender 
would  advance  his  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  5^  or  even  than  4  per 
cent. — Grant  it  might  be  3  per  cent^-^Aod  if  this  should  be.  the 
case,  the  annual  incumbrance  on  the  estate  will  b^  reduced  fro4l 
5,000/.  to  3000/. 

I  think  the  analogy  is  so  plain,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  t<>  add 
that  the  10^000/.  represents  the  produce  of  the  sinkiagjund  for  a 
short  period,  suppose  two  or  three  years  (more  or  less) ;  iind  Ih^ 
privileges  hinted  at  are  correlative  to  the  issuing  of  notes  to  ciipcu* 
late  as  money  on  the  credit  of  8tock.--«i>The  resi  is  quite  obvious* 

Supposing  this  to  be  understood  and  assented  to,  I  may  now  go 
on  to  say,  that  if,  at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  the  produce  of 
the  income  tax  should  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  towards  A% 
reduction  of  the  rafe  of  interest,  die  ^ect  produced  in  that  way 
would  t)e  greater,  znd  ibe  tax  iise^  might  properly  be  made  to 
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xmB6  ^omef",  Aan  hj  its  application  t<manb  ettbguMiing  th^ 
.^pitftl  of  the  public  d<bt. 

>  iknd  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tenciency  of  the  plan 
ito  produce  an^abatement  of  tases,  pennons  of  fixed  incomes  wduM 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  own  advantage  connected  widi 
die  public  weMare ;  a  circunastance  which  I  htve  before  i^luded  to, 
tad  which  I  have  frent  |»Ieasnre  in  thut  explaining  and  confirming ; 
for  I  am  anxious  thftt  my  proposal  ahould  produce  nothing  but 
•^dod ;  if  that  can  be. 

I  allow,  that  so  far  ^s  the  produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  that 
of  the  Jncome  Tas  are  called  in  aid. of  this  reduction  of  the  annuity 
the  reduction  would  not  be  gratuitous ;  it  is  true : — but  this  do^s 
jiot  hinder  my  first  suggestion  on  this  point  from  being  also  titie, 
'iiaiiieV>  that  the  reduction  in  question  might  be  brought  about 
mtrely  and  solely  by  the  help  of  this  plan.— ^I  believe  it  might, 
considering  the  command  over  tlie  rate  of  interest  which  it  would 
give  to  thos«  who  hold  the  reins  of  government  t  a  most  import&ut 
control  in  thp  hands  of  those  who  are  to  manage  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor! 

i  Yat  it  still  may  be  proper  to  ttittke  the  Sinking  Fund  and  Iticome 
Tax  co-operate  to  the  same  end  ;  by  which  means  a  greater  atid 
more  speedy  effect  will  be  produced  towards  lessening  the  national 
debt/thaii  could  be  managed  by  the  unassisted  operation  of  this 

plta- 

Tbere  certainly  i»  not  any  thing  that  can  so  effectually  promote 
this  reduction  of  the  anmial  out'going,  as  keeping  the  circulation  of 
money  constantly  full,  and  by  that  means  lowering  the  rate  of  iute- 
tt0t ;  which  hitherto  there  has  not  existed  the  means  of  doing,  but 
which  by  a  right  use  of  my  plan  may  be  accomplished :  and  this 
makes  it  be,  what  I  humbly  conceive  it  is,— -a  great  political  engine ;  • 
in  a  vvord,  a  new  power.  1  cannot  refrain  fi-om  saving  so  much; 
for  either  it  is  that,' or  it  is  Aothing. 

Sbct.  IX.^JSank  ofEngland.^How  this  Plan 
,    may  ht  connected  wit  a  it. 

.  Iti^tpears  Seom  Ihe  evidence  befone  the  Secret  Committet;  on 
Bank  Affairs,  that  there  were  times  within  the  ten  years  which  pre- 
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ceded  die  bank's  dc^log  ta  make  payments  in  easU,  When  the 
direot<yrs  deiihermted  on  reducing  l|ie  rale  of  discount,  but  >tWf 
liever  did  it*  and  though  the  reasons  why  they ^ did  not  areleflfc  tia 
bf  ODnjectured,  it  appears  to^  me  most  clear  that  one  of  the  princi« 
pal  causes  ^vlnch  hindered  the  establishment  of  that  salutary  regn* 
bgtioQy  was  an  oncerminty  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  whether  they 
could  constantly  keep  the  circulation  fall^  or  whether  they  might 
TesDilure  to  encourage  the  abundant  circalation  which  a  low  rate  of 
intereat  would  tend  to  promote. 

How  soon,  under  the  present  cn-cumstances,  the  Bank  may  agtta 
Ahrk  >fii  to  'l«»en  the  amount  of  their  disconnts,  I  do  not  pretenl  to 
cfiiijecture ;  btit  sobe  considerable  effect  in  that  way  might  prolm*- 
biy  be  lirotduced  by  a  repeat  of  the  present  restrictibn  on  the  issue 

I  now  come  t^  ihew  how  my  planm^  be  connected  widi  dve 
eataUisbment  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

{  lubmift  Aat  that  Bank,  though  it  has  peculiar  interests  of  its 
isfwn,  may  be  moulded  to  purposes  of  public  utility  within  die  limits 
of  a  just  and  reasonable  regard  to  those  its  interests.  It  ought  Mt 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  general  good  of  the  community.  , 

Therefore^  with  dne  regard  to  tlie  Bank  interests,  1  go  on  to  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  proportion  between  the  bank  capital  and 
effects,  and  the  amount  of  the  notes  circulated  on  the  credit 
fiiereof. 

I  presume  to  suggest,  that  that  proportion  should  be  publicly 
knotsm  9ind  regulated  bylaw.    This  publicity  would  at  all  time^- 
protect  tfaei  Sank  against  a  run  upt>n  it,  which  can  only  proceed 
from  panio  fears  and  a  distrust  of  its  security,  occasioned  by  igno^ 
ntnce  ofii^  apetual  situation. 

The  amoant  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  Bank,  that  is  to  say, 
circulating  on  the  credit  of  the  bank  capital,  ought  never  to  ex-' 
ceed  t^Jix^  sum  ;  let  us  suppose  twelve  millions. 

All  circulating  bank  paper  beyond  that  amount  ought  to  rest  on 
other  security. 

|foW  to  s^ply  these  principles  ;  let  the  baqk  issue  its  own  notes 
instead  of  the  notes  I  have  called  stock-notes.  Let  there  be  no 
distinction. 
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But  let  the  Bank  be  permanently  protected  bj  law  against  pay* 
iog^cash  beyond  the  amount  of  its  own  proper  or.  restricted  quan- 
tity of  notes — its  own  debt — tbe   twelve  millions  above  mentioned. 

Now  suppose  twenty  millions  to  be  in  circulation^  or  any  ^vea 
fttm  exceeding  twelve  oiillions,  the  bank  might  be  liable  (supposing 
the. present  restriction  taken  off)  to  be  caikd  upon  for  ca$h  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  millions  ; — but  the  surplus  sum  they  could 
not  be  required  to  pay  in  cash ;  therefore  they  could  not  say  their 
own  establishmekit  was  endangered  by  the  additional  quantity  of 
Mies  circulated  on  the  credit  of  stock. 

'  '  But  if  twenty  millions  were  in  circulation,  the  general  call  on  the 
batik  for  cash  may  be:  supposed  to  be  proportionably  greater  than 
if  only  tw^ve  millions  circulated ;  therefore,  the  bank  must  keep  a 
greater  proportion  of  gold  in  their  treasury  to  carry  on  its  business ; 
ftnd  for.  this*,  as  well  a^  for  the  management  of  the  additional  issue 
of  notes,  the  bank  should  receive  a  compensation,  including  area- 
enable  profit.r-'I  8^11  for  the  present  rest  the  matter  here  so  far  as 
concerns  the  bank>  coiiceiving  that  all  its  essential  interests  aire  thus' 
illUy  taken  care  df . . 

Sect.  X. — The  Security  and  Convenience  to  the  Public  . 

under  this  Plan. 

In  respect  to  the  public,  I  cannot  discover  any  objection  Ihat 
they  can  make  to  .the  increased  circulation  of  bank  notes  upon  the 
principles  now  laid  down.  They  have  been  content  with  an  almost 
total  restriction  of  the  issue  of  gold  in  payment  of  bank  notes,  and 
why  should  they  not  be  equally  ^ell  content  with  havif^^  nnnle- 
rate  proportion  of  tho^e  notes  permanently  exempted  %>m  being 
paid  in  cash,  there  being  other  and  most  abundant  securit^^r  their 
amount  ? — To  suppose  any  inconvenience,  one  nmst  make  a  pre- 
vious supposition  that  all  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  circu- 
lating upon  the  credit  of  their  own  capital,  are  required  to  be  paid 
in  cash,  with  a  settled  purpose  not  to  let  it  return  there.  But  this 
supposes  the  natural  death  of  the  bank  ;  a  perpetual  cessatibti  of 
its  use  as  a  bank  :  a  most  chimerical  supposition  !  But  even  grant*- 
ing  this  infinitely  improbable  event  to  take  place,  still  the  surplus 
quantity  of  notes  would  be  represented  by  a  fourfold  quantity  of 
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H<M;k  and  a  double  valuie  in  lapd^  andlh^se  remaifiiBg  notes  would 
then  be  more  convenient  and  necessary  than  ever:  for  the  Qank  of 
Ebgland  notes^  its  own  proper  and  i^stricted  quantity,  being  su^ 
posed  extinguished,  the  surplus  n^tes  would  be  essentially  necessary 
to  the  purposes  of  coAimerce,  if  any  were  supposed  to  remain. 
These  notes  would  therefore  continue  to  circulate  ;  and  by  auitr 
able  provisions  to  be  made  by  the  legislature  at  that  time,  might 
be  liquidated  in  gold  and  silver  as  occasion  might  require.  To 
suppose  the  contrary,  is  to  suppose  trade  annihilated  and  all  occa* 
sions  for  remittances  from  place  to  place  within  Great  Britain  to  be 
put  an  end  to  for  ever.  So  that  it  is  only  by  imagining  several 
Events  to  take  place,  each  of  them  involvings  if  not  contradictions, 
M  least  very  high  tiegrees  of  improbability,  that  the  circulation  of 
the  proposed  notes  once  began  can  be  expected  ever  Xo  cease. 

The  supposition  of  the  extinction  of  that  quantity  of  notes  which 
is  peculiarly  to  belong  to  the  Bank  of  England,  I  need  hardly  say 
is  made  by  way  of  argument,  and  not  with  any  expectation  of  its 
ever  being  realized.  BUt  the  very  putting  of  such  a  case,  even  in 
this  way,  may  appear  alarming  to  some ;  therefore,  I  might  pro- 
pose that  the  whole  profits  to  result  from  the  new.  quantity  of  notes 
should  be,  annually  or  half-yearly,  subjected  in  the  first  place  to 
indemnify  .the  3iS^nk  of  England  against  such  loss  or  detriment  as 
diis  Scheme  may  bring  upon  them ;  that  indemnity  bemg  made 
good  out  6f  the  dividends  of  the  transferred  stock.  I  believe  such  , 
.a  guarantee  (under  circumstances  so  very  improbable)  from  the 
•  ■  janir  system  to  the  old  one,  would  not  deprive  the  former,  the  new 
y^^stem,  of  any  part  of  its  efficacy,  or  cause  the  stock-proprietors  to 
(  y^'  abate  their  expectations  of  gain  from  the  operation  of  the  scheme* 
^  .Theeffcct.of  such  arrangement  would  be,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
would  have  constant!/  a  profit  upon  twelve  millions,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  restricted  or  the  actual  amount  of  their  circulation, 
not  exceeding  twelve  millions;  and  the  stock-transferrers  would 
have  the  profit  upon  whatever  might  at  any  time  be  the  additional 
quantity ;  subject,  in  respect  to  the  latter,  to  a  proper  deduction 
out  of  the  dividends  of  the  transferred  stock  for  the  charges  of 
management  and  otherwise  in  favour  of  the  Bank.— 1  beheve  this 
will  appear  easily  intelligible  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
thinking  a  little  upon  the  point ;  but  I  am  sensible  this  part  of  the 
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ease  feqaer^s  mttier  more,  tittentlon  than  the  real.— It  is,  how^Yer^ 
«pf  the  least  consequence,  as  it  applies  onty  to  the  most  impreibaUe 
of  Sfll^the  suppositioiis  which  the  case  requires  to  be  made ;  aod  if 
it  creates  a  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  aqy  reader,  it  may  be  passsed 
over^  urithout  any  disadvantage  to  the  right  comprehension  of  the 
scheme ;  for  it  is  only  an  wasfter  to  a  very  refined  and  even  imagi- 
tiary  objection. 

Sect.  XI. — The  fue$tions  re-^tated. 

But,  the  original  question  recurs  ;,Is  there  a  want  of  cifrculatiag 
money  i  A^d  also  the  other  question, — Will  the  public  receive 
and  circulate  these  notes  as  cash  ^—Concerning  both  of  which 
questions,  if  I  expressed  naturally  and  without  reserve  all  th^t  I 
think  and  feel^  I  should  manifest  such  a  degree  of  confidence  of 
having. made. go6d  what  I  have  hadin  view,  as  would  scarcely "^eem 
consistent  with  diat  deference  with,  which  I  mean,  Sir,  to  submit 
the  whole  matter  to  ypur  superior  discernment;  as  I  must  ulti- 
mately iio  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  . 


Sect.  Xll. — Some  particular  Objections  stated. 

To  the  public,  therefore,  I  submit  alt  that  I  have  sietid,  together 
Hho  with  the  Jhllowing  objections,  which,  having  been  communi"- 
cated  to  me,  I  thus  make  known,  because  I  have  alreafdy  said,  lA 
th^  ifitrdductidn  to  my  first  Letter,  that  I  Will  disguise  nolkfaing.  Iil^ 
deed/ It  would  be  quite  %iseleiss  to  hide  any  substantial  objection,  oi* 
to  suppose  that  any  defects  rn  my  scheme  would  escape  the  clear- 
sighted judgment  of  those  who  are  to  4edde  upon  it. 

OBJECTIONS. 

1.  The  national  6 At  is  the  wealtli  of .  individuals  ;  but  it  ut 
wealth  already  employed  by  the  state,  and  not  appticaUe 
to  the  purposes  ofcommerce. 
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f .  T^m  it  «!  l^»Uk,«  in  thinJuiif>  ^a^  fersons  wbo  tfd^  b^ipb- 
s^ojbes  wp^ld  t^e  9tof^-Qot439*  The  former  are  groimdfjd 
cili^  a  very  4^9eT^iit  security  from  the  ptber ;  a»  their  cifr 
cuJUljpii  i«  c^c^^ioi^  by  a  Relief  that  the  Mk  is  Tff>^ 
abseil  9f  sg€q^  tp  answer  the  paymfent  of  its  pptf^  ^Fben 
called  t|poi|^   .      . 

3.  The  pla^  m^k^  evei^  slx^cl^Ider  a  backer,  is^uiilg  aotef 

lyitbou^  fund?}  or  prt cious  niet^^  to  answer  tt^em* . 

4.  Tfif  stock-optes  WQuld  qot^  its  represented  in  tbe.plaii;i  h^  f 

mortgiagfi  09  the  ipcliistry  pf  t^p  p?iMoii|  but  on  th^  in^o 
tife  capital  of  individuals  and  the  debts  of  fgoyerament. 
.    i.  It  is^iid;  ''the  wealth  ip  thp  f^nds  is  dead  fuid  i^npfo^uc-. 
tive  ;'*  «o  it  must  with  r^^ect  to  the  proprietor;  fqr'^ 
ci^inpt  be  ^plied  to  tvpo  purpctses. 
6.  It  is  said,  that  a^wapt  of  monpy  or  a  reprei^entatiye  sign  sbqn)d 
i^ot  be  knowp  to  those  who  possess  property  or  cred^^ 
well  secured.    But  can  they  hfiTe  both  the  properfjf  an^ 
i(s  rqnrese^iative  ? 

^ECT.  XIII. — Rqilies  to  thdse  ObjectionSf  and  Conclusion, 

I  do  not  mean  much  to  lengthen  this  letter  by  replies  to  thes^ 
objections  :  for  I  should  think  I  had  employed  my  time  to  littla 
purpose  in  all  the  fpregoing  remarks,  and  should  appear  to  have 
little  confidence  ip  the  discernment  of  those  who  will  read  this  and 
my  former  lejtter,*— as  ^el)  as  much  distrust  of  the  candour  and 
openness  to  conviction  of  the  person  who  made  the  objections^ — 
if  I  were  now  to  sp^ndany  considerable  portion  of  time  in  pointing 
put,  how.  coinpletely  1  have  obviated  £f//\hese  objections*  But^ 
without  designing  to  imitate  the  aln^ost  oracular  conciseness  of.  the 
t)bjections,  I  ^hink  it  may  be  proper  for  ipe  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  thereto. 

The  first  objection  begs  the  question. — It  adinits  the  national 
debt  to  be  the  wealth  of  individuals ;  but  adds^  that  it  is  wealth 
already  ennployed  by  the  state,  and  not  applicable  to  the  purposes 
^'commerce.  No  reason,  however,  l^  assigned  for  this  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  gwen  reasons  for  thuiking,  that  son^epmri 
of  tfaif  acknowledged  wealth  of  individuals  may.  be  applied  to  pur** 
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.  -pme^  of  cctoitieTce.  I  hate  beard  the  objection  Mated  in  ihh 
nlamier :— *'  The  \redhh  in  the  funds  if  •  motmf  speni"  But  I 
say,  no  ;  it  is  not  motiey  spent :  it  ^is^  with  respect  to  the  credi* 
lor,'  money  lent ;  and  it  is  by  the  ci^ditor  that  L  propose  it  to  be 
iiow  employed,  by  mortgaging  his  security.  The  objector  did 
not  perceive  that  his  position,  that  this  is- money  spent,  is  only 
true  in  relation  to  the  state,  by  whom  it  is  not  noti;  to  be  em- 
{doyed,  but,  as  before  observed,  by  its  crecRt6rs.  And  why  may 
ii6t  this  be  ?-^Cotnpare  it  with  any  of  Aer' mortgage,  and  it-M'ill 
appear  th^t  it  may  procure  credit,  and  be  the  means  of  aVcu/a/tpn, 
in -favour  of  the  mortgagee.  ^ 

The  second  objection  also  begs,  the  question ;  and  states  incor* 
rectly  the-ground  upon  which  bank  notes  circidate,  which  is  not  a 
"  belief  that  the  bank  is  possessed  of  specie  to  answer  the  payment 
of  its  notes  when  called  upon ;  or,  if  such  a  belief  were  the- ground 
of  that  circulation,  it  would  be  a  belief  that  del^lits  in  evident  im* 
probabilities  and  detected  errors.  ' 

Do  we  not  all  of  us  know,  t&a^  on  the  27th  of  February  1797, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  not  possessed  of  specie  to  answer  its 
not<3s  when  called  upon?     Do  we  not  also  know,  that  from  that, 
period  to  the  present  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  .the 
Bank  of  England  either  gold  or  silver  for  a  ten  pound  bank  note  ? 
Yet  this  did  not,  even  in  February  1797^  when  the  panic  was  at 
its  height,  hinder  the  free  circulation  of  bank  notes ;  which  *  cir- 
culation is  no/ founded  on  the  ie/ie/*  which  the  objection  supposes, 
but  on  other  and  stronger  grounds,  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out. 
The  third  objection  asserts  what  is  quite  a  mistake  in  point  of 
fact,  in  saying  that  the  proposed  notes  would  be  issued  *^  without 
funds  ;*  unless  it  be  true  that  the  property  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  three  per  cent,  consolidated  bank  annuities,  is  not  a  fund  for  the 
security  of  its  own  notes,' 

The  fourth  objection  is  inconsistent  with  the  third,  in  represent- 
ing that  to  be  inactive  capital,  which  before  had  been  described 

.  '  The  permanent  jdebt. owing  by  the  public  to  jthe  Bank  bears  interest  at  / 
S  i^r  cent,  but  is  not  in  3  per  cent,  console.    That  and  the  ether  debts  due 
'  to  the  Bank  on  Exchequer  Bills,  &c,  form  b^  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Bank  funds.  •  ^ 
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as  no  fund.  This  objectioo  abo  quotes  imperfectly  what  I  haye 
said,  which  was^  that  the  security  upon  which  the  notes  are  to  ^ir- 
cuhite  would  be  a  first  mortgage  on  the  property  and  industry  oC 
the  nation ;  and  this  I  re^assert.  Why  does  the  objection  drop 
the  property  of  the  nation  as  a  part  of  the  security;  and  why 
call  the  national  funds  the  debts  of  government,  when  they  are  the 
'  d^bts  of  the  whole  country  ? 

Debts  not  funded  may  be  called  government  debts.  These,  if 
contracted  without  parliamentary  authority,  the  nation  may  decline 
to  sanction  and  adopt :  but  when  once  funds  are  provided  to  secura 
them,  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  the  debts  become  from 
thenceforth  debts  of  the  natioft,  and  are  secured  upon  the  land,  the 
money,  the  goods,  the  commerce,  and  the  industry  of  the  country ; 
and,  with  all  diese,  the  public  faith  is  pledged  to  the  creditors. 

The  fifth  objection  again  begs  the  question  ;  for  I  have  shewn 
how  the  wealth  in  the  funds  may  be  applied  to  two  purposes ;  if 
the  principles  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  establish  by  argument, 
and  not  by  mere  assertion,  are  found  to  be  valid. 

To  the  sixth  objection  I  answer,  that  those  who  possess  property 
of  any  kind  may  possess  that  property  in  a  mortgaged  ^ate,  and 
also  at  the  same  time  a  representative  sign  to  the  extent  oj  the 
mortgage. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  have  omitted  som« 
things  that  might  be  said  in  confirmation  of  my  positions,  and  per- 
haps even  some  explanations  that  may  be  thought  necessary  by  those 
who  are  fond  of  minute  statements ;  but  I  think  it  best  to  leave 
the  matter  here. — Permit  me,  therefore,  to  conclude  with  what 
I  cannot  but  think  very  honourable  to  myself — I  mean,  a  declara- 
tion of  the  sincere  and  respectful  attachment  with  whicb  I  am 
bound  ever  to  be, 

Your  devoted  and  faithful  servant, 

8ic.  &c.  &c. 
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STATE  4)F  THE  NATION,  &c.' 


Among  the  unhs^py  consequences  of  the  late  war,  the 
errors  into  whidh  the  proprietor^of  land  have  been  betrayed, 
in  the  course  of  it,  have  had  consequences  perhaps  as  un- 
happy as  any. 

That  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  the  most  substantial  wealth 
of  a  nation  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  controverted.  This 
is  the  gift  of  Heaven  ;  but  it  is  a  gift  to  which  a  great  part 
of  its  value  must  be  imparted  by  the  sagacity  and  industry 
of  Man :  and  this  value  becomes  greater  as  the  industry 
aiiployed  is  more  sl;;ilful  and  energetic,  and  as  the  physical 
obstructions  by  which  it  is  counteracted  are  fewer,  or  less 
powerful ;  the  value  of  land  being  the  residue  of  the  pro- 
duce after  the  cost  of  culture  and  the  ^ects  of  counter- 
Jicting  incidents  are  deducted. 


.  *  We  hav€  reason  to  believe  that  the  following  Dissertation,  which 
came  to  us  by  a  circuitous  route,  is  by  an  author  who  has  already 
favoured  us  with  one  of  the  mo^t  judicious  tracts  on  the  Importatiofi 
of  Com,  which  the  late  prohibitory  bill  oecasioned. 
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In  this  view  of  the  subject,  Great  Britain,  situated  in  a 
^'gh  latitude,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean^  by  the  vapours 
x»  which  the  atmosphere  is  loaded,  the  sky  obscured,  and 
the  temperature  rendered  variable,  and  frequently  cold  and 
ungenial,  could  not  naturally  be  expected  to  rank  high  as 
^  agricultural  country.  But  the  genius  of  the  people, 
xberished  by  a  political  constitution,  propitious  to  individual 
exertion,  breaking  through  the  limited  bounds  which  nature 
jseemed  to  ha^ce  prescribed,,  directed  all  the  labour,  ingenuity, 
and  enterprise,  which  could  not  have  been  profitably  em- 
ployed on  the  sojl,  in  cultivating  the  mechanic  arts.  In 
these  the  nation  gradually  made  great  progress,  till  the  seas 
were  covered  with  its  ships,  wafting  its  commodities  to  dis- 
tant lands,  and  bringing  valuable  returns.  By  this  success^ 
>&1  commerce,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whose  depen- 
dence is  on  their  labour,  being  fully  employed,,  and  amply 
^rewarded,  their  numbers  rapidly  increased  in  thje  latter  part. 
pi  the  last  century.  By  this  advandng  increase  of  the 
Ambers  and  wealth;  of  consumers,  the  cultivators  of  land 
were  aroused  to  the  utmost  activity  to  raise  productions  for 
suf^ying  this  very  ezicouraging  market* 

Thk  is  the  great  cause  of  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britam 
having  lately  arrived  at .  such  a  highly  respectable  state,  in 
spite  of  its  repulsive,  climate,  and  is,  perhaps^  the  only  mode 
Jbqr  which  it  could  have  been  thus  advanced.  The  growing 
numbers  and  successful  industry  of  consumers  opening  a 
sufe  and  r^uUr  n^arket  for  all  the  productiox^  of  the  soil, 
and  furnishing  every  thing  necessary  and  convenient  in  ex- 
change, stimulated  the  exertions  of  cultivators  to  supply 
this  most:  excdlent  market.  For  this  purposb  the  lessons 
of  experience  were  diligently  put  in  practice — more  know* 
i^£^^  ^^  eagerly  studied — more  method  and  expertness 
acquired— *and  British  husbandmen  attained  an  extent  of 
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^dn  sitid  dexterity  not  to  be  found  in  many  countries.  At 
the  same  time,  industrious  consumers  felt  the  »tisfaction  oC 
tferiring  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  thdr  own  country, 
in  the  most  convenient  way,  slnd  in  the  most  wholesome 
condition ;  arid  with  the  eiicouragement  which  the  gTo^ifhig 
opulence  of  their  fellow  citizens  gave  to  their  various  oc- 
cupations they  cheerfully  pursued  t^ienr  industry.  Thus 
these  two  great  classes,  whose  interests  are  mseparaU^, 
were  fellow  labourers  in  the  great  natfonal  work  of  |m>- 
moting  the  |>ower  and  wealth  of  their  country ;  and  in  con^ 
sequence  of  their  combined  exertions,  the  fields  have  beea 
greatly  improved,  the  value  of  land  augmented,  and  th^ 
revenue  of  landholders  advanced. .  The  farmers  also  had, 
many  of  them,  by  skill,  mdustry,  and  economy,  improved 
their  circumstances,  and  were  possessed  of  capital  sufficiexft 
16  cultivate  their  farms  with  godd  effect. 

$uch  was  the  happy  state  of  Great  Britain  when  tier 
rulers,  proudly  contemphting  the  riches  which  the  natioA 
had  acquired,  and  which  they  seemed  to  have  thought  in- 
exhaustible, rashly  became  the  chief  parties  in  a  war  which 
the  powers  of  the  continent  had  lately  commenced  agaShst 
die  mad  revolutionists  of  France;  In  thi^  long  wasteful  war, 
tinder  the  dreadful  consequences  of  which  the  nation  now 
groans,  the  national  wealth  has  been  consumed,  paitly  ill 
importing  com  to  feed  the  people  at  home,  and  much  more 
hi  expensive  militacry  operations  abroad.  But  as  the  wast6 
which  war  always  occasions  kept  up  the  price  of  corn,  and  «* 
tilie  great  impetus  which  the  narional  cbmmerce  had  acquired 
sdll  continued  to  keep  it  in  motion,  landholders  fell  into  th^ 
tmfortunate  mistake  that  the  high  price  of  corn  and  the 
high  wages  of  labour  occasioned  by  the  war,  were  not  thft 
consequences  of  that  condngency,  but  of  a  progressive  ad^ 
TiUicement  of  wealth,  and  diat  industrious  xonsfniAeiCs,  tlifao 
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already  l><^e  so  much)  could  bear  any  bur4<^»  ^d  vntkz 
ptrveited  judgment,  rejoiced  in  the .  war»  as  an  animated 
ponciple,  ia  this  high  state .  of  prosperity.  Under,  this 
delusioa,  they  fondly  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
fiatterifiig  cifcutristancesi  by  promoting  a  particular  intereoc 
pf  their  own,  escdusive  of  that  of  the  community :  and  those 
wbom  the  <;oncurring  suffrages  of  interest  and  duty  had 
now  constituted  the  parous  of  Agriculture  having  instituted 
a  system.  <^  niinut^  inquisition  into  the  business  of  rural 
economy,  and  instead  of  eniploying  their  superior  talents 
and  oportunities  to  penetrate  into  the  ^cana*of  nature,  in 
wder  to  discover  the  n>eans  by  which  any  of  her  latent 
powers  ;iiight  be  unveiled,  and  converted  to  the  adyantage; 
9f  cultivators  a^d  of  mankind,  having  chiefly  directed  their 
pwy  researches  to  the  farmer's  cabin,  searching  every  r^ 
cess  and  secret  corner  to  find  any  lurking  penny  ^hic^ 
might  be  cony^ed  to  the  landholders'  pocket ;  landholders, 
aided  by  the  result  pf  such  researches,  sdzed  every  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  land-rents  fio  an  extravagant  pitch  :  and  in 
this  they  were  fully  seconded  by  farmers,  who  were  at  th9 
same  time  under  a  similar  delusion  ;  and  to  fix  this  on  a 
firmer  baas,  application  was  iiiade  tp  the  legislature,  and  in^ 
1804s  additional  restiictioi^  pn  the  importation  of  foreign 
tmn  were  objtlined,  on  the  supposition  that  the  price  cl 
cora  might  alwaya  be  kept  high,  whatever  alteration  might 
happen  in  the  state  of  the.  country ;  smd.  regarding  thi^ 
mebisure  as  an  universal  ^)acificy  landholders  again,  in  the 
lacft  of  a  fprmidable  o{q)09ti<m,  obtained  greater  restriction^ 
in  1815. 

That  the  whole  of  this  conduct  proceeded  from  grosd  de* 
luakm^  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  iUustrationt  Some 
regulations  may  be  proper  to  prevent  top  great  an  infiui^  of 
comfremdie  bemks  ^  the  Vistula^  and  other  thinly  in* 
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hafcited  and  fertile  countries,  where  nature  yields  h^r  ft^^ 
sures  with  almost  unsolicited  bounty,  in  times  of  domestic 
plenty,  coming  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  home-growa 
corn.  But  such  regulations  should  be  so  ordered  as  not  to 
occasion  sudden  starts  of  dearth,  to  straiten  the  subsistence^ 
and  trench  upon  the  small  comforts  of  the  industrious  poor^ 
It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  as  Bridsh  Agriculture 
has  been  stimulated,  by  the  spirited  industry  and  growing 
numbers  of  the  mechanical  class  of  its  own  people  to  a  re- 
spectability which  it  never  CQuld  have  attained  had  this  sup- 

^  port  been  waftting  or  less  powerful,  so  its  success  can  only 
be  perpetuated  by  the  same  agency.  That  the  industry  of 
those  engaged  in^  the  mechanic  arts  may  succeed,  and  of 
course  their  numbers  be  maintained,  they  must  be  able  to 
procure  food  arid  some  degree  of  cbnUfort  by  means  of  wh«t 
they  can  earn  ;  that  an  equal  intercourse  may  be  preserved 
with  other  cbuntries  to  keep  mechanical  and  commercial 
industry  in  activity,  the  proportion  between  the  means  of 
Subsistence  and  the  reward  of  labour  must,  not  differ  very 
widely  in  this  country  from  that  of  the  surrounding  natidns. 

'  All  attempts  therefore  to  raise  the  price  of  com  beyond 
these  impaissable  limits  must  have  ati  opposite  effect,  if  the 
price  of  corn  in  Britain  exclude  her  people  from  an  equal 
interchange  of  commodities  with  her  neighbours,  if  it  be 
raised  beyond  the  ability  of  industrious  consumers  to  pur- 
chase their  subsistehce  commerce  must  languish,  and  labor- 
ing people  must  either  go  to  seek  their  subsistence  else- 
where, or  perish  in  every  kind  of  wretchedness ;  aiid  thus 
the  value  of  land  must  sink  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times  did  indeed,  in  some 
measure,  justify  the  additional  restrictions  oh  the  importaticm 
of  foreign  corn  in  1804.  The  crops  of  1799  and  1801, 
having  been  deficient,  and  the  wake  of  msir  intreisiBg  tha 
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scarcity,  a  gre&t  impofta^cm  of  com  was  required.    But 
some  more  plentifel  crops  having  ^uccee4ed,  tl^  .owners, 
and  occupiers  of  land  thought  it  hard  that  the  cultivators  qf^ 
fertUe  countries,  enjoying  peace»  should  so.  freely  come  in. 
and  undersell  those  at  home,  who  were  laboring  un(^er  the. 
hardships  of  war,  so  long  as  the  prosperoias  state  of  com^ 
merce  and  manufacture  enabled  consumers  to  give  such  a^ 
price  for  corn  as  the  state  of  things  at  that  period  demanded. 
To  this  the  nation  quietly  submitted.     But  there  was  not, 
&e  least  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  additional  restrictions 
of  1815.     The  people  had,  with  unexampled  patience,  suf-' 
fered  a  long  course  of  severe  privations ;  they  had  bravely, 
fought,  and  freely  bled,  in  a  war  supported  by  the.  great 
and  opulent  for  the  security  of  their  privileges  smd  posses- 
sions, and  fondly  cherished  the  prospea  qi  some  alleviation 
of  their  suflFerings  oq  the  xeturn  of  peace :  besides,  com-, 
merce  aipid  manufacture  had  begun  to  slacken,  and  many 
were  returning  from  the  war  to  their  former  employments, 
and  employment  being  less  abundant,  might  naturally  be 
esqpected  to  be  more  moderately  rewarded  ;  and  hence  more 
moderate. prices  of  corn  were  the  more  necessary.     The  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  the  price  of  com,^at  such  a  time,  indicated 
no  less  a  hardness  of  heart  than  a  perversity  of  judgment ! ! ! 
'No  measure,  perhaps,  ever  excited  so  great,  so  general,  or. 
so  just  an. irritation,  and  none  is  more  likely  to  leave  a  more 
la^i^g  impression.     If  this  preposterous  measure  had  sucr 
ceeded  to  the  wish  of  the  promoters,  the  present  distress  of 
the  nation  would  have  been  much  accelerated,  and  while  it 
remains  unrepealed,   it  will  h^ng  upon .  the  nation  like  a 
mill-stone  to  obstruct  its  recovery. 

.  It  is  idle  to  say  that,  in  the  failure  of  homerconsumptiont 
Agriculture  may  be  supported  by  exporting  com  from,  a 
country  wher^  corn  has  lodg  been  much  dearer  than  i^ 
ihose  which  surround  it»    If  Bridsh  Agriculture  has  not 
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vrhkk  k  boM  long  enjoyedi^  U  vif^ould  b^  i«r  wprse>u]^r^4. 
bf  cacpGDimg  COM  to  c6uatn^  where  soil  Mid.  climate  turf, 
more  auspidous,  and  labour  .l«i  liberally  re^rded^  or  (sc^^ 
jMidii^  in  a  tonigti  pom  with  the  core  of  $vcb  cpupirieii; 
To  talk  of  aiding  exporcadonby  bounties  or  drawbaclcs»  iff^ 
siuch  ciecumstancee^  is  grossly  absurd*  To  maintain  thf: 
price  of  toraat  any  thkig  near  the  average  pric^  which  it 
has  brought  for  twenty  years  past  would  require  extinorf 
dinary  bounties.  It  i$  not  like  the  business,  of  fiQanqieits  to 
fery  large  menues  i&om  a  couatiy,  to  return  th«m  ^g^  ip; 
bounties  or  drawbadu  on  the  e3q>ortation  of  its  ccon,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  would  serve  their  country  by  .so,dpu)g^ 
Land-hdlders  have  therefore  £fdlen  into  an  egregiout 
error,  in  assuming  a  sqsarate  interest  of  their  own,  and  atv^ 
tempting  to  afEx  a  high  price  on  com,  without  attending  tSk 
the  circumstances  of  the  industrious  consumers  by  whose 
mesM  the  value  of  land  has  been  so  much  advanced,  or 
c<Misideri!^  if  the  latter  would  be  able  to  pursue  their. 
valuaUe  industry  on  such  terms.  They  have  thus,  .by  dX^ 
templing  the  impossibility  of  separating  their  own  interest 
from  that  of  the  nation,,  so  far  as  they  could,  undermmed 
both ;  they  have  abandoned  the  liberal  character  naturaUy 
attached  to  their  situation ;  and,  in  exchange  for  the  es». 
teem  and  respect  of  the  lower  orders,  accepted  their  scorn 
and  aversbn,  without  attaining  any  end  at  which  they  liave 
perversely  aimed.  Though  land  be  the  basis  of  natbnal 
wealth,  and  die  source  of  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
support  of  life,  it  is  the  application  of  skill  and  industry 
alone,  which  extracts  its  valuable  productions }  and  such 
application  must  be  more  intense  as  the  resistance  of  scul 
imd  climate  is  greater,  and  of  course  must  require  a  stronger 
tnodve  to  animate  its  eacertions  y  and  this  the  vigorous  in<» 
difttiy  of  the  other  class  has  amply  exhibited  to  agricuHum 
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1«  Cftwii  BritaiiK  By  comparing .  the  hamble  sute^f  ^ 
ait  iii  countri^  bleaeed  ■^nth  the  happiest  'soil  and  cKi(t% 

• 

where  this  mottre  is  absent  er  feeble,  mtfa  the  perfectm  to 
whidi  Briti^  agriculture  has  lately  arrived,  we  shall  be  eft* 
abled  to  appreciate  die  immense  value' which  the  successfiil; 
industry  dF  cbnsumer&  has  siamped  on  the  soil.  It  willthea 
tie  obviou^  that  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  landed  men  warmly 
t^  eikibj^<^e  every  measure  tending  to  soften  the  hardships,; 
alletiitte  the  talamitieS)  and  promote  the  comforts  of  thi& 
great  ctess  of  p^ple^  whose  industry  has  so  greatly  adr 
vtoced  die  visdue  <^  land-pn^erty,  and  by  whose  prospeikys 
a^esuch  talue  tan  be  preserved  y  particularly,  not  vainly 
ti  e^ipect  advantage  by  habperii^  iheir  subsistence,  but  to 
do  every  thmg  possible  to  acconunodate  theni  with  food  at 
the  rafe  ^hey  can  aflbrd  to  pay  for  k ;  so  that  they  may  be 
enaebfed  to  prosecute  their  industry  on  the  same  tenns  widi 
oftef  countries^  and  tlie  nation  be  ^labhed  to  preserve  aA 
IdVatkdgtous  mtercourse  with  diose  around  it*  Thus,  and 
^lis  only,  present  diffical^s  may  be  overcome,  arid  me^ 
chankal  industry  revive  and  support  agricokure :  whereas 
an  Opposite  cofiiducf  is  only  aidmg  the  present  distress  to 
precipitate  the  decadence  with  which  the  nation  is  threatened, 
ind  in  which  the  value  of  hmd,  and  the  mterest  of  pro^e- 
t6r$  must  be  involved. 

The  delusion  which  prompted  landholders  to  assume  sua 
ii^rest  separate  from  that  of  the  community,  has  been  pro* 
ductive  of  other  bad  ccHi^u^ces.  By  mistaking  a  statis 
c^  aiahre  for  a  permanent  static  of  ptosperity,  and  raising 
their  rents  to  an  Extravagant  height  to  comport  with  it, 
fliey  have  enfeebled  the  power  of  agriculture.  Landholders 
have' indeed  enjoyed  large  revenues  for  some  time  past ) 
but  the  suture,  which  now  succeeds,  muse  be  felt  aa  a 
pdsfiU  pi^taxionj  and  wl^t  is  still  wors^^  this  increased 
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revenue,  with  war- taxes,  the  great  and  sudden  faitl  of  tfaf^ 
price  of  corn  in  the  end  of  1814,  &c.  has  heen  gradually, 
consuming  the  capitals  of  farmers.     Every  one  knows  that- 
without  an  adequate  capital,  a  farm  cannot  be  cuhivated  to 
advantage;  and  surely  that  which  is  possessed  by  skilful, 
experienced  ipen,  and  acquired  in  the  pursuit.of  the  pro-, 
fession,  is  best  ad^ted  to  the  purpose.     The  dissipating  of. 
this  capital  is  breaking  the  arms  of  agiHiculture ;  for  where; 
is  capital  to  be  found  to  supply  the  loss  ?  or  who  mil  risk 
their  capital:  in  an  employment  by. which  those  have  be^. 
ruined,  whahave  acquitted  themselves  so  handsojnrkely  in  it.? . 
To  have. the  charge  of  bringing  forward  all  that  skill  knd 
industry  can  extract  from  the  soil  for  the  suppprt  and  com-: 
fort  of  the.  nation-^for  upholding-  the  rank  of  the. superior, 
orders,  and  preserving  the  existence. . of. the  Ipwer,  issan  im- 
portant trusts    An  employment  of  such  radical  importancet 
in  wbidi  the  success  of  any  individual  is  so  far  from  en-, 
croaching  on  that  of  others  that  every  judicious  exertipii; 
for  private  emolument^  by  making  lan^  more  producnve^ 
promotes  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  state,  has  som^thiiig. 
liberal  and  dignii|ed.  about  it ;  and  a.  wise  nation  will  cop- 
per it  as  such,  and  cherish  its^native  feelings,  by  regarding: 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  important  employment, 
in  a  respectable  light.     This  is  equally  the  interest  of  land- 
holders, as  by  men  of  a  liberal  ind^ptendetit  character  the 
cultivation  of  the  country  will  be  most  successfully  c(^. 
ducted.     Sy  straitening  the  drQumstances  of  husbancjkniMi, 
by  over  racked .  rents*  their  sprits  are  depressed,  their  in- 
dustry enfeebled,  and  the  improvement  of  the.  country  sus- 
pended.    They  should  therefore  be  placed  in  independent; 
pircumstances,  and  have  the  prospect,  of  earning,  at  least, 
as  great  personal  emolument  ^.might  be  expected  from  the 
£ame.  abilities^  capita  and  isi<^stry  in  Pth^r  )ines  of  busjj^ss^ 
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and  at  the  same  time  full  security  fo^  enjoying  the  frok  of 
their  labours.  Siich  husbsaidmen'  would  discern  it  to  be' 
for  their  interest  to  accommodate  an  industrious  po}>ulatidrt 
with  provisions  at  €uch  rates  as  the  wages  of  their  labour 
could  ail^ord,  and  turn  their  attention  to  that  purpose.  And 
thus'  cultivators  and  consumers  would  go  hand  in  hand  in 
ihe  improvement  of  the  country ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  increased,  the  value  of  land  would  also  increase. 

The  former  asserters  of  an  interest  attached  to  'hiid-' 
property,  exclusive  of  ihat  of  the  nation,  at  the  end  of  the' 
seventeenth  century,  regarded  the  bounty  to  encourage  ex- 
portation as  an  important  branch  of  their  system ;  and  much 
ingenuity  has  been  idly  employed  to  display  the  wisdom  of 
that  measure,  which  requires  no  other  refutation' than  that 
which  time,  and  the  alterations  accompanying  it,  has  since' 
exhibited.     Their  successors  6f  the  present  day,  however, 
embrace  the  same  measure  as  fondly  as  if  there  had  be^n  no ' 
such  alterations.     But  the  puzzling  question,  so  much  agi- 
tated, whether  the  nation  has  been  enriched  or  impoverished 
by  the  practice  of  promoting  the  exportation  of  corn 'by 
bounties,  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  century,  is  now  at  rest. 
For  the  last  forty  years  the  surplus  growth  of  British  com, 
iA  any  year,  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
deficiency  of  succeeding  years,  although  the  improvenient 
df  the  fields,  and  the  increase  of  land-produce,  has  been 
greater  during  that  period  than  any  preceding  one.-     We 
may  safely  assert,  therefore,  that-  however  it  may  have  'been 
in  former  tithed,  the  nation  has  been  as  much  imfsoverished 
by  the  exportation  of  the  last  forty  years  as  the  amount  of 
the  bounties  paid  to  exporters ;  since  the  surplus  of  a  pten* 
ttful  year  might  have  been  economically  saved,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  the  following.    For  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  average  price  of  com  in  Britain  has  exceeded  that  ou 
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ihe  coAtintot  more  than  in  for mer  times,  and  no\c,  m  18!7f 
the  former  is  said  to  double  the  latter :  to  force  the  er- 
poxtadoa  of  com  by  bounties,  with  such  odds,  would  surety 
be  a  ruinous  traffic. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  the  business  of  agriculture  is  to  apply 
all  the  skill  and  labour  requisite  to  obtain  from  the  soil  the 
grtetest  possible  surplus  of  produce,  above  the  expense  of 
cultivation, '  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  in  such 
plenty  and  comfort  as  to  facilitate  their  industry,  and  main- 
lAtti  or  increase  their  numbers,  and  thus  ensure  the  best 
market  for  its  productions,  exporting  whatever  residue  may 
htp  if  it  can  find  a  proper  market.  Land,  thus  cultivated,. 
lk  the  ba^  of  power  and  Wealth,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  an 
employnient  of  the  first  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
state,  ^ut  when  the  expense  of  cultivation  exceeds  the  re-' 
turn,  obtainable  in  a  limited  period,  agriculture  changes  its 
beneficial  character,  and  becomes  the  cause  of  weakness  and 
poverty.  There  are  spacer  in  the  country  left  in  a  waste 
^te  on  account  of  their  apparent  steriUty,  often  destitute  of 
aoil,  or  having  a  thin,  ilUconstructed  soil,  upoti  a  defective 
bottom,  and  having  produced  no  fermentable  herbage,  con* 
tain  none  of  its  spoik  in  their  bosotn.  Unless  such  Spacer 
can  be  made  to  produce  grass  or  timber  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  as  they  are.  Such 
spacte  being  destitute  of  all  the  qualificadotis  of  good  com^ 
land,  the  vain  attempt  io  confer  sUch  qualifications  by  much 
hbour  and  expense  which  could  neter  be  repaid,  must  tend 
fo  the  tiiminution  of  national  wealth.  Thus  public  premiunM 
ipA  bounti^  for  the  encouragetnetit  of  agriculture  are  of 
as  doi^tfiil  import  as  those  bestowed  on  comtherce  and 
namufacture,  and  those  who  require  the  aid  of  the  public 
revenue  to  convert  bari^en  into  fertile  lands,  do  not  appeaip 


W  be  morf  connect  in  this  than  ^  c&t^  artkle$  of  the  e»- 
ckffiive  systan  of  the  hnded  interest* 

^ot  though  the  population  of  a  coufttry  be  the  geiuiiiie 
support  of  its  agriciiilture,  and  when  industry  la  pfospeiam^ 
wfll. prove  an  effectual  one  at  dsia.  distressfid  timi^  wJien 
many  are  {nniag  for  want  of  breads  and  thq  means  of  caning 
i^  the  preservatioa  of  the  nation  demands  that  the  sixnrk^ 
liiultitixie  J)e  kept  aliye  l>y  ipeana  df  some  employment  ij 
and  this  m^ht  be  directed  so  as  to  promote  theagriqafaliura^ 
the  most  impprtant  national  interest    For  this  impwtant 
end,  a  large  sun  from  the  public  iwenue .  should  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  this  urgent  duty  it  is  not  likely. a  wise  goverft* 
meat  will  longer  ovarlook,  notwithstanding  the  k>w  staiCvof 
its  iinaBces ;  and  it;  may  be  hoped  that  wealthy  indiyidnflds 
will  liberally  follow  the  example^      With  such  fundqf, 
many  unemployed  people  might  be  put  to  work  aU  o?er 
the  country  in  constructing  or  improving  uaeful  roads,  in 
BiakiRg  or  improving  common  water^cours^  by  which  e» 
tenave  districts  might  be  more  effectn^Uy  draiae(j,  or  wate^ 
diverted  from  being  injurious,  to  serw  useful  purposesif 
in  gaining  rich  bw-lands  from  the  encroachments  dS  the 
$tsk,  by  embamkments^  &sc^  &c.    Many,  whose  haurd  laborui^ 
we  now  superseded-by  the,  decline  of  manufiicture  and  Afi 
substkudon  c^  maicfainery,  might.  &iis.  earn  a  subsistence  by 
performing  vahiabfe  qerrices  to  the  nation.    As^itismft 
probable  such  numbers  can  jever  again  be.  recalled  no  their 
fevmer  manu&ctures^  thofse  peiople,  acquiring^  dexterity  in 
^  use  of  narai  imi^e^ienls  of  labour,  msght  in  dme  caryy 
a  more  aopucaie  cultm^  over  the  &ce  of  the  country  $  aqd 
in  msaff  ways  their  fcibour  be  directed  toin^ove  tbe  valisif 
of  land,  wldfe  their  existence  was  preserved  in  huml^ 

In  tke  nttaa  tinon»  nice  Britain  is  so  ^jrcunurtanced  that 
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^4i^  cannot  be  a  greatf^  agricukural  ooumry  by  meai^  of 
^^:fcportmg  corn,  the  dread  of  lowering  the -value  of  tteit 
«rticie  may  be  quieted^  by  laying  more  of  the  country  in 
goes.  The  gloomy  and  huipid  atmosphere  of  these  islands 
lis  better  adapted  to  the  gnotirth  of  grass  than  of  corn^.tlie 
•  ;former  requiring  less  sunshine  than  the  latter;  and  the 
:|>Ybidtions  procured  by  means  of  griss  are  as  much  in  de- 
anand  as.pom..  Land  lard  properiy  in:gra$$is  always  ac- 
<qiHx:ing  some  additional  fertility;  and  when  corn: come$„to 
ibe  deoiahded^  such  land  will  yield  plentiful  crops  at  less 
.  •^acpense.  This' akernate  shifting,  may  serve. as  a  succeda^ 
Ileum  .for  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  com ;  and  the  ad^ 
i^onalfectility  acquired  by  the  soil  under  such  treatment, 
:*vi#I  bein  store  to  feed  increasing  numbers  of  people,  if 
rprosperfty^all  return.       .      ' 

Since  it  is  impracticable  to  establish  an  interest  in  land« 
'propeiny>  exclusive  oi:  that  of  the  community,  and  since  all 
-  attempts  of  the  kind  are. productive  of  disadvantage,  disap^ 
pointment,.  and  .disgrace,   it   would  surely  be  becoming 
4:ountry  gentlemen,  to  abandon  a  mistaken  selfishness  so 
hostile  to  their  own  interest  and  happiness,  and  resume 
the  foirmer  respectable  character,  in  which  their  advantj^e 
'and  enjoyment  are  only  to  be  found.     The. unparalleled 
national  distress^  the  failure  of  industry,  the  misery  of  a 
suffering  people,  and  the  alarming  prospect  of  what  is  ^11 
to  follow,  threaten  a ,  fatal  decline  from  the  prbsperity 
^wliiich  the  nation  has,  long  enjoyed,  if  some    effectual 
7<NPfiedy  be  not  speedily  appilied.     As  none  have  so  deep 
a  stake    in  the^  preservation   of  their  country  as  land 
proprietors,  so  none  can  have  so  much  power  to>  support  it 
as  that  great  body,  if  they  would  cordially  unites  their  best 
endeavours  for  that  purpose.     Let  them,  then,  dropping 
adl  party  feelingSi  make  a  joint  and  earnest  call  on  Govern* 
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ment  for  the  means  of  employing  the  starving  .poor»  to 
which  it  is  their  interest  to  liberally  contribute.  Let  them 
instantly  apply  to  the  legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  ill* 
judged  corn-law,  which  is  now  enhancing  the  misery  of 
the  people.  Let  them,  in  their  respective  provinces,  hold 
out  a  healing  I)and  to  the  distressed  sufferers,  by  sympa-  . 
thising  with  them,  soothing  their  irritated  feelings,  and 
show  in  every  respect  that  they  entertain  a  prpper  value 
for  them  as  brethren,  and  useful  members  of  society. 
In  short,'  let  them,  in  the  whole  pf  their  conduct,  show 
that  they  are  actively  disposed  to  promote  their  own  interest 
by  the  wisest  and  most  effectual  means,  that  of  restoriiig 
the  comfort  of  the  lower  class.  If,  by  the  strenuous  ex- 
ertion of  such'  endeavours,  the  threatened  decadence  shall 
be  averted,  and  matters  restored  to  a  proper  level,  the 
industry  of  the  people  may  glide  into  new  channels,  and 
proceed  with  renovated  activity.  Agriculture  will  then 
revive,  and  the  value  of  land  advance  tirith  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Xhb  subject  of  the  following  pages  has,  for  some  years  past,  become 
involved  in  so  many  different  questions,  and  subjeet  to  such  various 
opinions,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  intelligent  stranger,  who 
visited  this  country,  with  a' view  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
th^ntia'ture  and  spirit  of  onr  polity,  to  form  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
of  it.  Delolme  and  Blackstone.  have  rather  given  us  panegyrics  on 
the  government,  than  •deieribed  tlie  real  springs  winch  actuate  the 
complicated  macUne ;'  each  fcHa  dilrwn  vta  al>stract  theory  of  what  its 
operations  should  be,,  rather  than  a  real  ptctore  of  what  they  are.  In 
reailing  those* woiks  oiie  might  suf^se 'this  government  had  been 
fttitned  by  ^oroe  siqsevior  intelligence,  aMfi  cakulated'<^y  the  same 
pomr  for  the 'use  of  m^*:  mo  allowance. is  there  made  foi^  human 
Iratttifs,  or  yitkif  for  selfitiinesr^  tiormption,  faction,  and  ambifion ;  the 
ffaeoretfdal  balantoe  is  set  ttp;and^  they  Mlrps^ll  turns  on  its  j^of. 

Assodn,  hdMver,'as^we  begin  to'txaimine  the  machiqeof  the 
government  practioally,  lJkthel9lrMigly>iin8Dried  feature»dle£heated 
by  these  wrffesiv  gradually  iadioi^tray,  lanedcfviaal^find  ciwbcMs  Sur- 
FOiJ^adbdiVy  allotheroabal  andtself^  vieffsyttdj^^oh  hilmtin^ibstitu;- 
tfoAs  ai>e  and>musi^6ontinueTlfabtB^  kBpkMg^ils'^iiiaitieraaBibas.he  has 
beeirfonQetl  byiJlMI  pdwer^bifi^  procUlcM  Jd^ii!  -m-  ^  i^iv^-  blnr,^^ 
*:^Evsry^pns^ii%itfyfilem'nlh^iveiBfamfH>9iaa  foeefi  bkead^tdetMnosonie 
ti9»^*lrpr1ai9e|^ndHi>has4M»r^imd'tliat/eaDl^  defects. 

Te  get  afidflAf /dib^^iinfimivtoieiieteHiii&iiMie^sysi^^  establiahing 
aflbtli)eT;«ts  odfytbf  iy.ffdln'^'ils«'w4eiirefmadNStoiiiedito'^aggle  with, 
ia^oi^derto  iiilijodtice  qd^heiis^qHikhidi^iwtt  ax0siet5«  pr^a  sod  Iq  earn  bat, 
mdtthelnBtaifyiiif  adrevfiiutioRS'b  dnl|^«n^lue94aAion>e#this^rind|>le ; 
all  we  can  do  is;^ palliate  tisaseiel^ils  9nlMah,1)fiDi^^>'^ *4^ii  ^ ^ 
mociifyiiigk  Itit  law»{iwcftAiverwiiieraqi§ttoet(Btt69Hptirt|»'  goiohi  «^Hew 
|«nii|Jol»wi^i^h6»''fiariwoi}k'tambngiiDidgaB9  had.iRhr^  <n|isehfefii  to 
pi)rfidB(a|nnait,o)Kd|aoh3;)aanwft  qmndi  6aiUee|r!WB£toi9<ii  be  surt  of 
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IMreveiitiog;  It  has  been  the  piaietioe  of  former  writm^  to  deioiib* 
the  superiority  and  excellence  of  the  British  government  over  that  ^f 
other  states ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  so  much  to  praise^ 
^at  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  sliotM  h^  so  transported  with  th^suh- 
ject  as  to  shut  their  eyes  to  its  imperfections. 

The  flattery  which  has  resounded,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  the 
ears  of  Englishmen,  has  had  its  share  in  supporting  this  fallacy;  and 
the  British  constitution  has  been  considered  as  the  perfection  -  of 
human  institutions.    The  design  of  this  work  is  not  to  run  counter  t6 
those  favorable  impressions^  nor  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  reverse  cf 
what  lias  been  so  triumphantly  advanced.     Its  object  is  merely  to 
poioit  out  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  system  is  liable ;  to  trace, 
if  possible,  their  causes ;  and,  so  far  from  recommending  any  supposed 
infallible  remedy,  rather  to  put  men  on  their  guard  against  the  dreams 
of  theorists,  who,  under  pretence  of  making  us  quite  perfect,  would 
plunge  us  into  confiision,  from  which  we  can  never  emerge  but  by  the 
dreadful  tranquillity  of  military  despotism.    We  have  already  once 
run  this  career;  and  the  restoration  of  kiogiy  government  was  wel- 
comed as  a  blessing  even*  by  the  dupes  of  those  visionary  schemes 
which  had  destroyed  it. — But  if  we  again  prixipitate  ourselves  into  the 
same  abyss,  can  we  be  sure  that  the  tragedy  will  end  in  the  same  ' 
manner  ?    Can  we  calculate  on  the  return  of  a  second  Monk  ?  a  mail 
with  just  talent  enough  to"pfbAt  by  the^risis,  and  wholly  void  of  all 
ambition,  or  even  spirit  to  play  a  high  part.   The  fallacy  of  such  a 
hope  has  been  seen  in  France*    Much  as  this  country  is  indebted  to 
its  Pariiameats  for  the  4)lQS8ings  it  engoys ;  much  as  that  council  has 
t)een  the  bulwark  of  British  liberty ;  still  we  ouglit  not  to  blind  onr- 
selves  to*  the  evil  consequences  of  carrying  our  admiration  too  far: 
We'shonld  never  lose  sight  of  this  axioms  that  the  House  of  Commons 
are  ta  fae  confifaieittd  a»  the  ^eftindeis  of  our  privileges,  not  as  our 
mastert*    I|i»<to4heriiowttwtei6««%allflgiafK3e,  andidiileeveryatteaspt 
to  violate  the  fVeedmn  nf  iBdiyiduals.18  Abandoned  by  the  latter,  we 
ought  to  moderate  onveatreme  jealousy  of  that,  in  which  consists  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state;  lest,  by  deprivhig  it  of  its  influence,  w^ 
by  degrees  liraiefer  jupowery  iwhioh  we  cauhot  annihilate,  iato  other 
bands*    Qs^thia  sidijeot,  mwe  itiH  be  said  in  the  sequel. 
^'\Phe  aiarming'incrtfflKYyf'the  potDtrand  influence  of  the  crownls^s 
subjeetrso  popiifanr,  and  oa  wbicdi  scdmany^^baiMe  exerted  their  elolfRoocr 
by  faating  ii»fBHiianicnt)^lha;d  il>nng^  seenrstmngfe  to  msay^  ntukrvy, 
i^hcn  they  come  to  see,  that;  according  to  this  view,  the  evils  we  suffer' 
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trt»lt  Ater  frete  the  'vcry.oppcote  cftose.  The  ardent  l<»r«r«  oC 
|S(ecdocnwill  peftmpft  b«  sUurtted,  wbeB  they  are  told,  that,  if  ever  we  lost 
fMiT'  libertjes^  4t  will  more  probably  urbe  from  those  who  are  placed 
9A  ^e  deffeBd«rs  of  tliera,  than  from  any  other  quarter. 

It  may  be  gathered,  from  the  history  of  all  bal^ced  constitutions, 
dlit^aeh  order  of  the  state  seeks^  from  the  nature  of  man,  to  extend 
^u$-  limits  of  its  authority.  To  a  certain  point,  this  strife  is  salutary  to 
tke  state:  beyond  it»  those  evils  which  we  endeavour  to  shut  out^  on 
00%  point,  overwhelm  us  on  the  j(^t:her.  It  is  equally  dangerous  to  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  the  state^  that  any  order  should  exceed  its 
doe  bounds*  Kings  have  become  despots  ;  aristocracies  have  trampled 
on  the  people ;-  but  no  tyrants  were  ever  more  dreadful  than  the 
FreftcAi  r<lpr«d6ntatives  of  Icrte  ^tm^  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  first. 

Pq  many  occasions,  a  jealousy  of  the"  crown  may  be  laudable:  on 
i^thersr^it^may  taifse  f lie* Very  evil  we  most  cifreaded. 
.  It  must  ever  b^%%lltember^,  that  ^all  deliberative  assemblies  consist 
of  individuals  ;'^*<»f-couii9e,  they  contain  within  themselves  all  those 
delects  to  whi<iti>individtt!als  are  subject.-  Let  the  violent  advocates 
Sfm  Parliamen^ry  reform  and  universal  suf&dge  urge  what  they  please, 
JtheyciviU  h^idf\i^M^^'^^pp\Mt^,  if  they  exp&t' ever  to  convene  an 
«|(mWfolyH)f^fte1^p^ffectly  Wise  and  virtuous ;  and  should  the  experi- 
qtieHbtfiii^f hi  iyittfl  ^>^ito«qM<i^9  ^^^^ 

Parliamentary^ftftW*  iat'beMf  Ifftft^  l«atigeh)us  exj)er!inent,  unless, 
ft  lliri«lto^tij|lH^tl^*d!^l  derogative  be  strtngthened;  and  this  need 
MPi  Mi^ov^  W^^!li^'exp(ii«fe  of  ^di^diiafl  fire^d6m.  ShbuM  'either 
-«»fi;[thes«t  <9^iils^'itj^  t)lace,Hi^isaom  re(^res;t:t]tat  Ihe  concomitant 
ltai6»iit«»^icb  «%c^''may'be  HaBl^/be>d%'giJav^r^ 
y^nikfiit&Tm'UmM^imM^mm  %%  ^  j|^ild?^iJK^ t^  Ae^fiH^r^std  of 
imir«AutHll»U^i4aa6p«liitfo!P^r  it'Bl4!te^^d;  ^^iWilm  j^6fia- 

3UpkMe^l^i|ia^^^'^ry,^^d^  "^^^b^afrlibd'mkfti^'wMi  ^  Me 

hhi^ilfioiHdsi^lt4>ei(Ml^'m:  SlifKAk^khm  o¥»l!b[4'^^erunient;and 
boibslltifl^^^fle^bfiebisll^ift/  ^tilf^eT^'tli^mM'fJranhf^h  and'of 

€PMrse  the  worst  suited  to  this  <Wftil«9^  ^J  iiovfi^ua,*  li.       -     ^  ^' 
o^  {JEftlwmftidli  J^W  c^fmmi^^mi  t«b^^M\fri<(tiW>^bi)itift%ion 
*<faifd|iHfi.I$dlil)'AM  ^^iMily  ts^cul^^^t'V^fh^^io^ljtifi^^tiiah  WWkn- 
^^ifQ^«Mt)MRi^bri§4{»iyil^ilM^  in^?ar  greater 

alegttit  »»u|titegile«)awB0aairojest<^ 

In  this  conjuncture,  which  may  4AlMayl^Wur;>4l«c^m^)&  will'^M^A 

all  4ts  firmness  to  resist  the  attempts  .which  may  be  made  to  overtbiow. 

it ;  and  ministers  will  need  all  their  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  well  as 
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iinanimity,  in  the.  advicci  they  will  t^ave  to  offer*  If  they  foil  jn  tbii» 
either  from  want  of  a  ck^  view  of  events,  or  from  diaoord  among 
themselves^  the  prospect  will  open  to  us  with  a  very  clouded  aspect. 

The  intention  of  this  treatise  is  to  prevent  evils,  by  anticipating  thfMr 
daoger ;  to  contest  with  the  insidious  outcry  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  crown,  to  show  its  real  motive;  tp  diaiinish  the  pri^udioes 
aj^inst  monarchy,  and  to  show  its  total  difference  from  despotisnu 
In  this  essay,  speculatively,  monarchy  is  held  to  be  the  best  of  aH 
governments ;  in  t)ie  same  manner  it  is  in  many  respects  prefened  to 
the  theoretical  British  constitution ;  a  system  excellent  jn  speculation^ 
but  a  speculation  never  strictly  redjyiped  ,t0  practice,  and  ^i  fiict  in- 
capable  itself  of  being  realised.  i^^  ^.i 

This  part  of  the  work  should  by  the  reader  be  considered  as  purely 
speculative:  those  who  lutve  been  ey^w^t^^esaes  of  revolutions,' wiU 
be  the  last  to  promote  them  at  home.  .  lo  the  same  point  of  view  may 
be  regarded  the  plan  of  parliamentary  reform  heceafter  delineated, 
not  only  because,  if  it  were  adapted,  new  im^pnveni^o^  might  acbe, 
but  also,  because  potver  exists  no  where  in  ti|i^  gjtxvernment,  to  redoQ^ 
it' to  practice :  the  infiuence  of  great  families  being  too.  strong  to  pwilJt 
ifae  execution  of  it.  The  ];esistance  of  thesea  howeyer^ifp  any  refpiriaii 
liiay  put  them  some  da^  iiji  %  pcefli(;agft^liwhi^  WJiU  farqiidie«L  te 
atoede  to  one,  in  whi€hjl»ft;i|^<]|fleii|ti^n,]MFJUJ^Q^afl«  tr^ja   ..»    .  ^ 

A  deliberative  representative  jS^foefKiloil^  {(carries  witb  it  svebiina^ 
merab^  inconvenience^i  ai^d  has  m  its  nature  so  many  iiiherent  visesj^ 
that,  construct  it  ^^  yW  glease^^jqu^jiyin  stilt  g||t,f<^Tther,  frjiW  per- 
fection. M^%\isi^^^  M(iib,e«lew«Hr^ 
W.t«r.H#^iM,  ^  ^ilH^htf)"^  Vk  <lft  mw^^i  ^w^WfuiW^^mTke  A»ly 

way  tO{9^;4fu^  tjtiip.  i^¥>yip  ^^i^e^yfji^Qt^^nM^^w^^^r,^i^^W9i^ 
didates,  as  to  r^nj^fr  ife]|^?t^p?:9b^^  \^^t  ^||*u<w!(„wivb(  a|p4»ttde|rli|c 
men  should  ^cjj^cp,  ^§,,<h§ti,iHne  ;|^l^pfM>A94itlN^jiteai  .fiJwwMl 
bs  exc^ij|,%^fl^j^r^,ia5ft.tbfy,f^ 
these  we  shall  endeavour  to  pc^iffrilM!^  <a\\\  oJ  h'>  .la  i-to  .    j 

jn^pncfi  a,  Wglmfe^  P^  f bH  7m^^.    Tfee  author's  mbh  is  to  inw*e  tfl 
^m^'^ki^^^  rtftj*f4  ^4bp%fifttt$*ix«  without  t*ei«^dttt».offlfrtaf 

•I  -  .■  oJ  jtbJi      -   nan  fijiii//.  2Jqfn3i\s  ti,  >   ■[   i  ».  *  c.dni.ii:'  -f'i  '^' " 
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CHAP.  I. 


-(> ^  -I 


A  Brief  Surseey,^  J^oKjifiinmtary  Tfoceedings  from  thf 

Re^iuiion  in  1^8«,  #*  1 8 1 2. 

^  /jh  •-.*-,'//  -    ■  -  (\  <-;  ' 

Wh^bVER  br  tlie  iWnn  v^  a:  govermBeiit»>«Qiie  can  b€)«bsohite1y 
amntitaible  or  fierlbdt.  A>4aiikitud&  ^o^'ciftminslmiceS' ittliodace 
Idrfmles  MHRvori^i  sensibid,  fliiHie  mr- les^  npid.  Great' ^ritaitf 
jJMfttoriBfljfttjesedts  -s:  sliikiikg^pcoofafvthiif^fifciaiitude,  nod  lixperiemse 
hasnihDwn;'^sit>11ierttrifttsii'*^te  alyt^s'^iilsiteptfble  of'  ab«>late>5f<r^ 
tttd0)iimB<^af  iiilhriiJfediieeBde./ «^j  *  oa?*' 3..  i.  yn  ^  • 
ii^terar  series  cikefibctBfii'etwettiitiHl^  paitia^  toe8tablirii«.''pi>litieai 

y  ortvpoibiManiilfettYy'Mc^lKeaiMfe  weary '4if 


tn^fi6ai08t,  andlioflii^^evilsiteBriHiig'fTOiarhs''  A'cxtanproitdseofpriii- 
ei{rf«rr  was*'B^eed1bpoo»at  tkr^vsstomliioit'W  Otavlcmf Iw^'  and  ovtbia 

iMftffoa^co^KmhieAtomibaab^^  o^iiheAs^  timotkmn  tsxtiiat'of  tto 
supreme  power.  ^  The  primitive  cfaaractted^i^utbe  fitiik»TMBiiifXfei4 
'thefetaynfykctataliyr/effiicidt  )ih(^De  TOityr  tiefe  remaHied  a  decFded 
iQcUnatiod'for^a  'icepabilofln  govitfniiBltfiHpIn -tHe^otUerafi^efereDC&sfer 
«iles¥(italraitledoi^ga^  l^veft.  nlttMiiaieaiioetKartyYdbvd^ 
opMy ^O'liTbihvtioBtt^dcHiT^  A^^^dt^ing^itiiek'  iiiaKmtfbn  ;^tJlciy(fa0th 
lAibm^JdiemwAvfaAtQ  zdtiiftaieridfealatRflnsofatiib^aaraa^^^ 
4r(flDUd  finailbecibitabKihlDcbtii^^e  l}ittitsi»f/liiiidifaf<nA  tfaB^onaifafaid, 
'and'lfiosdiatffth^taereiaii  potneEDi*ir4be(Mithef«aflTbe^  taoitijn reserved 
4<PlilieinBely€f^fid|B  dfhaa£f9of/lnt)si:|ii)etiq|^7thii'  dKffiafint  seases  ^Inrkirii 
iiii^iiDiisriqterilM  Mr^mrdnvaHgiftMbl  ^|^b6mmMftmny  fd^entw   "' 

io  <£fa6tllin(  prftttenonfaMedfiotoi&xiatiBfo^fa^ui^^™^^^ 
^«ddeavliiaBB^«  to  funai^&tm'itknHitAkbifiimiei^itm'ii^t^D^  of  ooly 
strfkiig  to!|Birs0iiteatjbstYiHd^cc?£ffItestdfiJnneidbt«roiU 
9ktt  bmwn'by  theaf^idiabioiiiofc^li^  (to^itiieT  Ifafct  A^/lfoiitst^  ik 
The  ^niiteMf 4ba  ttoma«iif.Sr«tovikkmbfidh|^iKliMl«ra9;  trite 
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1^[»eratk>ti  of  the  th  inertia,  (if  the  expression  be  allowed)  and  giving 
)K>  encouragement  to  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  an  extended  pre- 
togative ;  this  zeal  was  by  degrees  cooled,  until  the  denomination  6( 
Tory  became  obsolete.  They  gave  themselves  iip  to  their  ministers  in 
whatever  regarded  the  point  of  royal  prerogative.  Very  soon;  the 
ambitious,  the  restless,  and  those  eager  for  power,  for  dignity,  and 
emolument,  perceived  that  the  only  avenue  was  by  the  occupation  of 
the -ministerial  offices,  in  which  consisted  the  exercise  of  that  power  of 
the  government,  which  by  the  constitution  devolved  on  the  King. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  were  well  to  recollect,  that  the  origin 
of  the  party  which  has  by  the  above  meafns  triumphed  over  the  other, 
and  which  we  have  designated  by  the  title  of  Whig,  was  no  other  than 
that,  which  overturned  the  throne  of  Charles  the  First.  We  shall  be 
able  to  trace  a  similar  spirit  in  thei^uccjessors,  although  circumstances 
have  moderated  their  pretensions,  and  have  obliged  them  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  establinhed  by  both  parties  at  the  Restoration; 
When  the  House  of  Hanover  came  over  to  this  country,  the  violent 
contentions  betwecfn  the  ftionarchi^t^Wttid^  republicans  were  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men.  The  f^rinces  of  thfit.  dyaVJIty  naturally  con- 
sidered the  House  of  Commons  as*  the  hydra,  which  once  already  had 
abolished  the  regal  power,  and  which  had  also  excluded  the  lords  from 
a  share  in  the  government.     ' 

The  CoBMnons,*«tancinua  of  their  ova  powfer^'teimmot  likelyvto  \h 
modemte  in  their  pretenrieas ;  it  was'tliei^fore  d«te«f unsd,  in  otfdar:te 
avert  4heir  resentment,  4o:eoDcyiate  them  by  a  piirticipirtieu'of  rtthfat 
powef^i  against  which  tiiey?^were»^4»n8idei»d^aB  the-  gi«tttiriiis>^^nd 
defenders*  ^  4he  rightfrr^fpthcpcopk.  ^Befbvefifii»if hey  Wei e  noi  more 
than  the  tribunes  of  the  people;  the^  bcBam4>*b|^>^n'  opMitiooi  in 
sotteiiieaBAc^thmfi^mtateiiw.nfAa^jfefaisiirraHgsiikent  itwas  impossible 
Iferall  k>iHLVe  aslMie,irfit<)becaBie^''#bject  oif'oonteiMion,  who'ilwfe 
torbe(the.'fifao«9iiifieav4  ^eiio&atb^fateBCond  distiit'tiofi  of  meat;  that'tt 
ttfisv^,  the  gdteniHKKI  indinif{]poiitiDn'^rties4'  *  The'^erohn^nr  vp|iii^ 
blnaive*trf^miMJwal*o6llrodbte6^^lermMiBd'tO'<Ji<aiH  tt»sid\9siDtieft'l« 
^Hidncle^ units  amttbcantf  uflhHMflt»  waar jaduwii«!iftf  <»>tiwMer'  tfeaq  inA 
^hfomdharoiiff'My  atti>i%eatJvrt'j»i->  ^v.  ;  nn  :  .1.  •.  .••  -'m  ♦•".•rj.y" 
i-Tbus  th»ihuaaa  of 'i^tt^vfijf  aooepttd  the  fcf^owii^'sifr^ote^tBfcdsuti 
contract.  %he^<>Uten(Hy <tfumUednthe^iniotfdnsr'af  ro^dlty^'tadV^oi 
iliangcrt^aiiiidedr«Htei||eifiriscsi%tffch  dovldf  telAroU^eiiPwithfihe 
Parfia«wfent.rrdiiasoiaoh-BSftfaegr(ii9tidiiet€id  tiienbelvei^witb  mod<^i<BetioiV» 
serdlR&ynBvnreviattedttojKgiBattiiealdmpdIitibs  othi^ 
diifititnr>sHid  teoidibBtHitithtiriie  slllto^rtMitrlifllilstabaddewid  Al^ati^ 
ttkeiv^iiao^nsY  i^idissendisns^tvrkhoiit  eve^texfifftenflitbat  inflntooe 
MMi  vkaie  r^sidnf^  th^irqpl!«4iulril;^V^e|t&sDtfb  sfte^^d^araioiiacile 
themlndaHie  vjfiriS'oftnMtliiPy  wAaA^Juty^hmk^hk  wMi'4bpem^M'A^ 
mkmh  tfa^ka«anitiiria^^q>etatvercdpiiti»ieiikiiicdttho  bvMliand^  of 
4be  tkrooHiariiib  kihas^icnded^ttidveakeiBtfoe  isaefgf  of  theatelejSdtiKFjr 
iB^fB«^oii<»)fe(isaidvuiat&eigsiiQbav«>g8M'nedfiB'»lA^  gfif  ihttr 

ninitfieitiomAJUtimllistidslifnfc^^dkeini^  ^^'liiiotB^  who 

^m  adojitsdflsl  ni  waiidineM  pgjigyg  amnPt^^t  ai^j^«Mdd]o4iat^'any 


idews  ef  tbcir  own  of  a  geneml  and  eiiteiisive natuse;  Md  aif  aau^ 
loessium  of  ftjptiont  munt  have  la  many  ve8p«qti  o^^posite  view«,  ift>vaiii 
we  teek  in  Britsrin  for  the  soal  which  aniiaateft  the  body,-  and  mki^b 
icoiistitute&  its  unity.  This  ordev  of  things  lirom  long  usage  is  beeome 
,so  inveterate,  that  notwithstanding  it  is  tbe  i^anse  of  every.  |Mditi<«il 
ic^rse  we  have  suffered,  and  is  likely,  if  fiemament,  to  cause imaay 
more,  it  is  considered  by  the  genemlity  of  sBankind  m  the  peculiar 
beauty  and  perfection  of  tbe  goveraBaeot, 

The  Whigshave  evce  endaavon^ed  tp  advance  Ihenis^ves  in  tbe 
^qpinion  of  tbe  nHti1i|ude|)by  holding  ap>  to  them  the  image  ofdespotism^ 
insteadofireprescw^g'themgrt: power  as  the  centre  of  public  w9k 
|ind  the  ba3is  o(f  oonfidenae.  Th^  have  even  afieeted.  U»  considei*  the 
ipiowii  as>/a  public  enei|iy»  aver  mtohing  to- enslave  the  pe^^le,  and  to 
]traaiple*ie»>  Ibi  fundameated  laws  of  tbesbingdooi*  How  often  have 
jtbey  t()ld  U8,  that  thefpeaee  eMiabUftonent  of  the  army  were  p viator 
^»i  bands,  who  if  ould;  nt  4be  nod  of  tbe  King,  be  ready  to  reduce  nt 
U>  slavery  1  All  these  insults  and  attacks,  which  royalty  has  borne 
;^Qm  these {«tml6,^barveliie«amoreiiMringa<|itiliefwa  fault,  Ibao  to  any 
other  cause.  A  sovereign  whareigqtthalf  ar^centuryr  withoul«l|^pearing)» 
hut  through  the  ministerial  veil;  who  has  allowed  all  the  anibitiouf 
and  faetious  cuididates  iO't^ffMmc  tq  contiradiwtth  eaehother^^wkhcittt 
ever  deoiaringan  opiBntOn  o^'hisown,  ovbwfingany  direct  commu^ 
nicationn!  witiii4ii^bp0n|ilev'*  stoiladt4  liknOiMi'gimwl  Lama«'of  Thibet 
£rom^tfaebefhiiiiDgto<the  end  of  hia  reigny^m^^ inevitably lieeomefii^t 
lbe<t^'i»ffMrie:pailvUmd  then«oii  ani)^wt"'his"tiaeie  musleanotiov 
Ijmeiiiastoeiiradiellory  T^90^  mA  he«iiiit4abmit:aver  t«  h^^m^ 
an  ui0trumenib|ii^thirhlihda^f^ll»e^««aiiittM  ^''>  '*'  '^^.o^ 

Itihas^ailiin  Men^  allnge4i|beaiiiiebdp4be'JeK»<Aknee»of  Uie  Biitiaii 
conatita«i4pl/^l|iait  4t  ^tgiiMj^littte  Wi«#erllN$>^iNH%nBi%»bra  §mttm 
a  poor  characier ;  this  f«reteaded  ^iom  is^aeifiwire'^flMUfae  effeefiof 
fmik^viA^ipvtjo&ti^^me  tmixei^kKietl  b»  ^^aog  ^'babitialed  t»>lhe 
IMiitrtiMlty ^  4)«^*lKjll|9'<ia  fH^^  that  ww  eannor 

ifrnprnmisf  #lh«rWlitl  oftfltogt'liorriMet^iwdthtieafe  to  spot  on  the 
|^aa)ie>whj|tf».fi^u4k|M<lii^  ehisiOCMBflty*    Many 

people  think  that  a  great  and  enterprisiofiftHno^'-at^ha  beidr^^beia 

Irh^ploaia^fiedMl^iuMittti  ^  tmi%  smv^  ^«ffkm#  fnmait  than  thai  of 
tandftq;  «^alif^{it|iiirid«i|l(^^V<i»Mliwii^ 
tiia»iiPWleak  afii4^  ifktinV^fikicmi^llil^^ 

«f  1^  iittbjeMft  f|ii^xi«asll3^idtl«^  tUatmegt^atehiMraatfir 

llfMd^^^^$fi  hi0ititfikif^m9Mm4f^^  lnaaaft»'ap|^earali%Uyiiiiptd» 
}Mflm  '^Im»'  tMwl^  ^fmnM^om  #ii^a  gPM  be^le^iteaevt^  «iftyect»  Caur 
|hi^aftiicti¥€^»fhibu|M^gliii^  potting  n'iifeett^r'iiila 

l^^wgate,  an  opemtion  which  may  be  done  by  the  verdict  of  his*iiMi 

tM^gi(paimo9^e|%i0()MMtM^  ot^ema^ivhidiisnob  a  prinnv 

#tt^  mtvoaHkf^  pvrsu^i^  Vbibi4nfiAigeii«ii«fi<^'tte'very'«cade«Qf  te 

ghjiaircbf^^d  v^B^tiwim^pk^ 

think  of  such  pursuits. 


Practise  ^  ^Brki^:  GmxiMmta. 
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,  ^\m  aiOil  ponwrfU  cvpue  nUdr  m  biiiDaii  bek^tcito  extct  mm  Wv 
6U«w  creftturcs8»  U  that  c^  epinioo ;.  and  if  «.  nofakman  or  even  « 
toMi^otter  cua  find  tteam  to  ftin  snrii  aau^enoe»  wiiatia  to  piet«4 
^  SDy^veif^  from  taking  tiis  aalae  adkantages  1  Whatever  saitiiiieat 
%JNivci«C!^  altera,  !»>  preserved  a&d  lepettted:  tueh  ftaBtimettts  mayb« 
so  -OMUiy*  appcab  lia  public  opioioD^  and  hevie  he  nmat  have  -tiia 
adhwnlage  ovar  eswty  one.  Uaconstitutioiial  interferences  are  unaefc 
eestary  on  his  part  to  gaii^  the  pnUic  eimfiitenice;  a  soveteiga  wiH 
«lim}»  vtiga»  if  he  be  the  beet  stateamaajn  the  coontry  ;  and  he  will 
have  suffideat  strength  to  support  such  a^syatem  el  exterior  poliey  aa 
be  deema  advwitageo<i9.  As  niiiusjtera:^fiira  coottdered  to  be  advisers 
ef  Ibe  8QArei^n»  ao  they  axe  answerable  fos.  hi&  oondnat;  but  as  he 
ehoofifts  tfaemeir  i»«ippQaed  to  daiso,  4hey  must  eilher  deiead  hi^ 
veasuvea,  or.  kave  tiMic  place^i  Aa  soiverai^a  who  has  Hit  addreasiand 
lasdom  to  ttval  even  the  demagagiieariB  thajiyuUic  optnion,  wiU  nevw 
be  atv  A  loss  tsk  find  minjslfets^  because . bis  oonduct  wiU  be  wise»  and 
le^ttife  very  Uttk*  sopbbfry  to  defend  it  v  aodi.attling  on  thetpiinoifdes 
beaedeacribedyhe  wouUpalaMndktanthit^ttQtians  winch  have  made 
Oomk  BivtaiB,  in  hW;Cono«LiQn(liH(tb. other etataa^^faa  weakeat  gevera* 

^  The  nentnditynf  th6#i»iwniitt;the  stru^i^  of  vartmis factions  nay 
be  eonsideBcd  both  aft  ibeii  cause  and  their  effiBet«  and  ymt  ka^w  of  na 
ettwr  parti  tf»f.  the  cansytnlMin.  eompdfftfc'  to^iriBinedy  'Ihe  evikt  The 
Uaffytftfnm,  even  intits  pieseot  stsiti^  iipaiiileajsa»fiO!iasil0  keep.tbenl 
lloni>biasaking  ouiiiilocflifil  «rar4'ife«u>iteiit,  .and.tiiaae  iuitian&woiiM 
gnWolKBftjiiie.aneithe»4v«libfM[  wave  ea^ifpilaii :  /Tbctcetiipwawi  ^bsM 
wonbi  divide,  and  triia»49[epiiUiaaR>vidue«.H«niMfid«fetepedlhe»iMLves 
i»ati*ihetn;i]ntii»e  defeiMityjiuntilatnfiilfttia^  to 

llnvtmiia4dfatyB^'aacC3^  >BnaapMf^4ha«e  idfleadg^.  iiontm^ 

lKlteretHiiiiiiiithtt«iib.itKitri   r<ot.f>   .^in  fdt  ^  i3i'><i'ifid3  looa  A^ 

^i/rh»  eh^ecftieliitbe Jiings  #f  tfuKpreaenl  dy4M9l|iib#gctt4»h»vtilM 
•pttntionavof  Ahe  8n9KanPMnlila<p»iiuik4b^irmnf«|nnei  tneyfiAhtbai 
iim  cflbfnqs  «<  driven  niniitiMifan^di^riiilyiu  6mm t^^ 
mi^  creidiiiimfiieiint  teis«rii)Dcthc«pti^eniMea  itoufNivd^ 
wamiesa^ilial  tOiitfcopenilifilpi.  ma  ^^  I  r  ^  i '  -^  .n  A  'ao  q 
Tlieif ,  who  nma4  lar<lh^i«ahwiA  ivws  t^i»  inalMit jMblh^mo^fifejl 
ofirncquirin^ft  giRsalfteifidtti/iiMbrtbespifUiiDliotMaildiivi^ 

ni^#/v«liw«iii»^oei^l»£>iDblaMii%<tbfitj»pkif «bd^  alwr  tiiRaprepondl 
araiiiKbaaf.e>l^aiof4ii  Xbis.bnti^HiNtoccKiytiitiigiPiwi  mtfipiiiaf «flr|# 
eecdMg/aiiniiii9iAU4f#rtmc6i^  eoMkili^vJmiiilM^Uobiit  t^idi^&ribtitnii^ 
«£lbf^«ara«Mbe4pfi!$tf  Aeiiir^wia  t»eiMh  J04i»^idMbli  whid^  tftfeiMi 
enniudgedltft^c^bfs  «i9f4eyi4^<  ton  ttulbiiye  whipifiiftvQsdli  JaailboM^ 

>n>pqilitoi<paisiyi».  ^di  ^o  900b  ski  vaca  cl^irtw  aoi^n»qa  uf>  .^li5sw»H 
.>oA«>npfflMiteiliiie  e^Mf  duf Ijp^x^h^ripMilniij&lblwe^i^y)  h«MHfi«yill& 

ituiM  s«iiieas4()ceii»MfN3klui^|«iiti4^ 

Ml  govestnnevfetieitbflo^hib  ii«»rii9iii(i0iiAiQiMi|t>  teiA^coiqit»»gro^  ftfti 
awiiMteas4>m^3M^  ofifo  i^pnai^  tMitnifafiinaitM  <l|# 

baii  nffMf  aiiM»^«dMb(t  .«itttti«ii^/pf)imt^9lom9ds  the  i,piMi<MiM 


^l^iioiat^by  the*iiMdtitt»de»  who«oDiyj«dgee7»il»fi«niitbeir.8U66ifl# 
tfxi  are  for  the  >iuoftl  p«rt  unftble:to  combine  effects  with  their  Jcatttesb 
The  simres  abo^  alluded  to  coosttt in^fm^pMiiig  to  mtnisttrs  sp«iifpi» 
lfteaaores>  whieh  they  bamiot  adoptat^tbe  hands  of  tbeir  rivids,  wUk 
<Mit  tacitly  confeasii^  the  seal  of  tlie  proposers'  to  be .  the  tiioet^pam 
•nd  eiiltghtened ;  nor  can  they  reject  them  withont  incnrring^the  ani^ 
B2ad?ersion  of  the  public^  so  liable  to  be  seduced' hy  theapfKireirt 
exeellence  of  their  proposak^  It  is  by  .such  dhrty  and  croohed  patht 
in  thiscoiint]^y^4hatthe,4|]Pibitionof  men  to  shbeat  the  head  of  pablie 
affaiES  can  only><be  gtatified  !       ;\^     r 

.  A  long  tipue  elapsed  be6>9e  any  thing  occurred^  ivhich  led  to  questions 
ev^  telaflijffirftiiiAbe  constitution  of  tlie  government.  -In  tbe  interim* 
theiiip^lioa)«oiild'i«maiii  tmnquil  speotatcH's  of  the  slrugf^e  betw^ei» 
tbe  partyttQ^tAiia<cabiBet»  and  that  in  oppoiition/ as  long  as  it  regarded 
such,  events  only,  as  wfre  interesting  simply  on  the  point  of  their 
Superiority  over  the  etemy.  The 'pmcipai  question  .whieh  then 
offered  wa^  nortfainginiom  than  what  redded  the  propriety^  by  which 
it  might  be  won  mi  fimmmi.-^  Heuonfidiaimsitons  on  the .  capabili^. 
afjthose  who.wn»it#i^nt  out  thoiecmevlii*  auii  divect  .thw^ai^li- 
cation ;  in  sbolt,  all  questions  of  peace  and^irar.  It  was  hy  this  means: 
that  the  repu^tion  of  those,  who  pronounced  either  in  .favor  of  th« 
oneortheftNliieri  depended.oo;  the  probahhicmiHi.  ' 

An  m0¥JMik^elfit0tboft^M9f«beuig  tc^hOfAon  tbiMiation  with  contri-* 
butions  in  proportion  to  its  expense ;  and  as  a  seriesffrfmAls^piodiQacs 
ai^^i|Hiniiilatioa<if4lMs^4«MaliJI«9^^  mtelwitibnttt 

«^¥4»g  tbmt4tn^f<^th4M(f  ♦tuims  4if  tiiidiiiti|f  prnftm 

subsist;  it  foUofRsiihnt  thttMsoh)^  ol  tbisidi4ii9ulty'«h(»(E»n^.o«ttM>f 
the.piii«$jpsifli>l9^  mtb^hm 

party  in  possession  of  office.  Tbefadililii»iii«^»ftff<vtiMMte«<ici9><if 
6^uX9e(#f)j^anitdiflQi9<^inea(urmto>faeiilh<iinsMghpl:^^  and  che«ic« 
teri^taAdhlty  of  (lhflitrlfidii^idQ«i,^r4tQ<iwb(i»^Hi«i4llHii^^  theretatc 

syf„guiiM&ffi»ri|e4Wtt>(frpil»iAhe  4i|iiHi9n.^f otiNtt  sHf^oritjioof  M» 
talents,  thmi  from«any  established  preccd^ofkiitiflhtt»itfgoitj)r»i^£llh)B 

9tim  ?At  miiiifiM<trf>fif80n#  im»^\ib^lmiim^ft^imi^  mitflely 
b^stisfeAiiitott^^M^pnilidoi^dP  hisiMdes4i^vM>omek>  «bief  ctf  ihat 
ftc(kl9^«irbMsii»d^flFc|fi^ull(^  il»ifiddfitbQfinii^»tyyND^dfiarhmiieit) 
£if«iyniQM9\th%oeiainb9idh3di  t)m>ipi9iifiml^m^^^4^ii»kAfki^mAitSm 

%vmil[M^u{titkiik\miB^^  t^hA^f)i«istfflfin»iksrids 

mt^efi<atithoiitrMJsb/olidbiwsSfctii^^  lliiaex^ivilje  ^.ilJ^  cak* 

fen^oaffim^cimihiitiinimsi^^^  of  /his  ^Uf* 

ktiVh^9i)b008rs^  or  JD«itt»nm^ihorih»^Mt^dj»utfllfd^ 

(^fMl^nkdi  tegideK<:Oflit|igs>idftiyii>ygit»c%Dfrfs^«^^ 

spply.  to  each  the  name  of  the  chjf&^iAhfd^tiToQfei^HNikBiikhiist 

omMsbd^niaad 


Practice  cfthe  Brithh  G^erimenU  5§ 

iMrlxHl  eaeh  by  tti^r  iirop«r  fiame  ^  thtts  we  say  the  Pitt  aAlfhiffstrsfti^tii 
ti^C'Fortlflind,  *8se»^c:  •  'Tb]riiiaDiieroflia6iitig€ach<party  set-ves  also 
ter^esi^ate  their  princtplcis^  •  or  rather^ their  politicid  condtct^  i^ith 
ether  nations;  smd  that  n^hi  iAs'^g(>t  thereins^iiito  Iheir^faaiids 
deeideaetttiAly  for  the' time'  being)  what  kve  the  actual  principles 
which  clttTacterise  the^  IMllsh  goireiument;  the  kin^  beingf^  notbiug 
more'tfaan  the  titular  thief* 

.  As  to  the-inflaenoe  which  a^  principles:«f  external  policy  adhered 
to  by  the  cabinet i  may  have  on  the  peo|i'lei(<dliperience  shi^ws  that  with 
all,  and  particularly  with  the  British,  it  mttst  d^ptjiid  •  on  the  turns 
wUch  q>i|iioiM  may  tiiee  by  means  ^i4lll^hii^A(S«idn;  ^wMch»  eyetits 
tttay  make  OB  the  tiodoti,  and  the  hopes  whibhmost^aaknaftd  theifi  at 
the  time  t  batus,  for  this  reason^  puMcopiftioa^ must  b«r  ever^#lftMe, 
the  pHneiples  professed  flitM  her6ibe»«;qaial1y  tfo^  h«i6«thif  hic^n. 
sist^cy  of  the  British  cabinet^  iMt^diiffiwent^tyiods,  i^hicb  strikes  and 
surprises  all  other  nations/ ^wto  are  unabteiti»lrace  its  caose.  ]'* 

'  From  what  has  beotf  aboiiieMd  dowtf,  IfMhnvS,  that,  in^^rder  to 
arrive  at  pa^wer,  ormmam&simit^he  tpillia^plasuo^  tife^  aspirers,  or 
pceopsttts;  should  lie  co»iiiirisabl<S'to  Hie  pi^tiAnaut  opinton  of  th^ 
)iubUc,  or  at  ieai^  tfaatltaey  have  the 'means  of  gaining  the  public 
Blinds  ^ili  the€fst  case,  »the  prefvai^if  pM^imay  owe^h^'succe^s  only 
to  an  accidental  conebi^mMof  public  tfj^iIioliniMitfa  its^XNMn-'ti^wv;  iii 
the  otheH^the  suco^M^  ratt^di^endon  «eftBfhuj»^litoieYili^  tiiients  in 
the sttOitsiiil^ptltty.  ^ ^^  i^jtoi  .  :  um/'i  <fj  •  no»..-  :<i=»^.  "< 
'.a^tif  rince  th^vRrttorSTtlM  rtteiiBliais»9«ibaasaduileam<if  i»fn^^$|jrt)^ 
eaplsift,  «tt8]€i«wf  tp  «M:ctii«oti»t1ie  mliid»«l&tho^e;cwfaQi^ikia[Hv  ^filll 
MiW^  ^'>ptfbttc  tranquitttiy/  in  ilfpptl^«liail6i^nth»toit>imight  '^ain 

th€«e^ltyfivist^of«h«<t4dyat'»uClw^tyt^^     ^oaio  to  nmti.  ?i '.^n  *    ^>-    • 
>^nie  us^i^wifliih^'liiiwi^fl;  made/of  Jlhis^fspoattton^  ahitti^tfae 
majority  <ifthe<fl«tibii^taud  gin^^ei^tJl^  theftif^tiiMits  of^tBb^^^ 
«(tff0U|br»»«£ftatait8at«»^)«ri^fftoy^»wtifr(fl|ati4^^ 
d0rstood)to>iii^aii«  tlw»^etletic»,i(w4i$h  ^hi«iitrAm^»iyalf^iii8n)gaill*e*%aS 

Y  ^^i^  dfflMAft  pi^hilSy^^il^vliiehxJanfek  liad>'^<m>ked  the  resistaii^; 
w^Ip  catfsed^hibdsiWfifill;^^^4»d0aiMt  QhaiJ^b^&co^ckddiliiertl^fla^^ 
tiMteg  dia-e^yyto^^biyxlifHitafion»<iftbl4utaB^|M^^ 
$^ijftiM»iti^#lli«<^MloafHai^t  MligiAilf  4it:4fa«i«ttil«N>^fthe  iMcesdMl 
t<AtlM>^dft^ni;ititdtiOU4h^ir^^^theiptMite^  oJ]ai#<eMi«lidHi^lQ^ 
Wi^abin  Mii^^iof  gafi«MfkikMMi^,i«lMlm«Rri(lr6f^         pfdMbtHiyg 
thb«iMk>c)aeti^lti^>'^Bii^  m4«iiiitti%f>ihanjHdi»iiowias^<jfort^itoiignihi«| 
satkfiM  ^the^itia  >ibem»lll»intJikiftiiKa^^UaMtel^fi^ 
Waargr.  &f  war^  %ii«iMatilioffi^mifll'  iflhro^dv^  lahicbjiiiRia  b«9W  bocaiiimisd 
byiHM^ngpeat^aifiKiglsviii  ilsatigoi|MittteiUvid«Mtfaafe^ 
oAthe  glstiiiisiIlMiilhft!#h|  M^iwtt^^ 

«fSystemM(i^i4lii)iipait)^^o^'iAe^g«ateirmii^  ihvuxlinjMi^ 

lasdsagii0^obo!C<^iqpip€afiftttoEAt^  io  smsa   n:\i0fi9  3)  /lqq» 

b^  Adta»adip^iai8rfid»AapiM^th»  luMiivaiivraiil^^  was^rasmi^^ 


^  Mn  Leckie's  Essay  on  Hit 

played  flttsiflig  a  very  loag  pem4y  tir  atteokiag  the  b^rrss  of  thm 
Austrian  .monarchy*  On-  that  occasioay  the  opposite  parties  tsi 
England  found  a  suli^ecty  on  nnhich  to  divide  in  opinion,  on  the  |hx>4 
priety  of  peace  or  war.  The  matler  mraa  sufficient  to  occupy  theip 
fuinds^  and  dispose  them  to  nmge  om  one  or  the  other  side.  Thb 
advocates  for  war  succeeded  to  eonnence  it  in  }755f  and  their 
reputation  for  transcendent  abilities  was  indebted  to  tfie  energy  of  the 
^xjjf^y,  as  well  s|ft  to  that  of  the  allite :  this,  lor  a  long  tune,  supported 
tfieir  credit  and  power;  and,  ki  order  to  prolong  tbehr  dnnition,  th^ 
party  thought  they  eonld  not  oarry  Aeir  system,  tendhig  to  humble 
France,  jto^hfar^  They  had  allMtys  represented. that  power,  and  wittr 
much  re^^Q^j^M  the  irree^ecifeafe^  enemy  of  6r«at  Britam. 

Jihf  fir&^  pcop^Mtiotts  of  peace,  made  by  France^  baving  been 
rejected  i|S^[^^ient  by  Lord  Chathaei  and  his  party,  wcore,  by  the 
ogpposition,  «f)presente4oas  qiMie  aatisfiictory^  and  disfcnssions  of 
course  were  entered  intQ'on  thw  propriety  ot  hnpiopriely  of  peace* 

The  buircitn  of  taai)9,teACttmukited  during  tlw  course  of  the  war» 
fNrevailed  oyer  e«4^  otiMlNurgusienttaidinfg  to  recommend  the  pursuit 
of /arther  glory^aM  #necesa«  Lord  Chatham  mid  bis  party  dater^ 
mined  Us  refive  from  oiBce,  |o  leave  to  thek  adtemaffiies  the  task  of 
CQUclttdiog  a  peace,  Ibrwbbb  tibe  nation  had^^hewed  feionmih  eagei^ 
lies««  Thc^  Chatham^  paffty»  howeverj  iseckaMed  tbat  they  might,  ertf 
|oi^,  pro(w%-TB^  ^m^»m^i  ^batem^  same  peaee,  inmi  the  sfttne  nation  ! 
and  agaiq^f  die  vei^o  V^^^y*  ^'vhoi,  supported  by  ^piiWic  ij^MPObation^ 
fai;»gP^  »^WPl%^»^i^ihrihdy  fwsehhiiiiimMBOTaftrcyir^ettt,  as  b<^h 

T|ie  Cha^lKMli  igm^  nowMoof^poiilioh;/  HUWll^d«ia  t5  oVertM'd^ 
thoif  l^t^iMdiNid^it^^  the 

advi^^  w%h|,(,q|idtBnte4iad  givtafiMi,J#hitfbiWa«,^li<r^ildesm>ttr  to 
forni  a  ii^fHfiJti^iif^tr'ahoidd  haive  tiie  appearanee  ^^  being  obtruded 
Pi' ttHP^n^t  ll^  «Mmirt^  Slto  jmntiiit$»was>£svtMMMiK  no  subject 
$S  |[^o^,l9(^jjapimreillcri#ie  natieir  at^Hid  M^1tf9'lllafN>  tll^n  the  en* 
%^mWkfifimm!^e^y*^^^^  HAJd^iS  ^hlth  war 

M  nc)9^^i|9ip<M:aftm^  ^Tfas; ministry,  4Sllo,f^  ttle  f^kttfelbi^^  had 
P^wi4')^rl^«^»«dmMfih^  tclttviMi  hud  ^e^  dag<^>  agidn^  th% 

ffm^W^mm  fehi*»)eilhbfck»e4i|iVipi<»pi*ti«l*ed^«^  ^the  crxpdtfk 
mfi^mm  k^t^m^  m  isfctohilheshtw^sAlteiiiifetallifrtiqftetf  t^ 
m^t^ma^*^  ^Jto]tetaliidBflo^>a«tyi'ai^  th^^ilWofN<U^{b 

3i^*ca,|.st.  5rii  to  n   M=V  ni  «»:noio:.  5fU         k   v    UiSm  m>o  )^nvjp^^ 

^^  iMfl»ogmMi^y  tl^stoii  oMmttMtellftritwWiteffllM^k 
soon  furoislied  serious  matter  kht  division  in  the  public  mind.  The 
mmistry  sank  ia  the  ccmtest  which  aro«eo»|h|Mcc99l^  ^H^firhat 

'  tottrbg  tbtt  poiod.  while  tiw 'minils  of^MM  flNii«w«t$'«riMr  mO^ 
m  the  qwealtoB  <tf  the  oolMiiH*  aa  impcadert  »|Mmpt  to  aeoM  i* 
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lioendiary  demy^ogue/  in  yirtue  of  ao  order  of  arrest  conceived  in 
lienm  too  general  and  loose,  produced  a  popular  commotion  iii  tW 
capital,  by  which  meaos  he  found  a  pretext  to  declare  himself  the 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people:  one  p^fty  reclaimed  th^ 
MHirantee  of  the  law»  wfaick  f^nMides  a  remedy  in  eases  df  arbitfarjj 
mprisonmeoty  without  speoilyiBg  the  nature  of  the  offence ;  while  Hie 
other  tti^^ed  that  the  King's  pperagative  otight  to  be  armed  with  thd 
necessary  .powers  to- provide  for  the  security  of  the  g<>temment.    The 
partisans  of  the  popular  question  having jjgai^d  the  victory,  from  thai 
moiaefifc  ambitious  spirits  conceivfed  'the  hope  of  ^qaitil^  reputation, 
by  the  zeal  they  might  show  in  lawor  of  tMatt'p^rtf^  6f  the  nation^ 
which  migiit  be  dtstiogttiefaad  hy  th^dcttoaayatiediW  tfae4i^ople, 
.    The  ministry*  being  at  lengtli  fix^d^  prineipitlyfi^  f§e(!B6fce  o^ci 
Kmg,  confined theniselvfls ehieiy to  Ifae dteclilki of Hieihlferidr ^(fliirs 
of  the  state,  conaeoted  wiHi  tiK  conftnol  of  the  Gas(4MUi^omp^y. 
This  part  (4  the  administrntioftrliad  become  ol^^reat'kil|K>rtj^ce,  from 
the  vast  extent  of  the  compuny^s  possessions,  the  prep<Dndetance  it^ 
earned  among  the<ttyers  potentates  'in  tiiat^^M  df '^^ii^  and  the 
reduction  of  the  po«vef»ai!Atiinditi#<eiaui»ilil  fttMf^  quarter.    The^ 
SiiiMJitr]^  conceived  lUn  MecfciMf  inhking  the  sMe  l|iA9titipators  of  the 
siches  of  the  company,  by>s«b^ting  it  'lo  certain  dik^^l'pay^eAts,  as 
the  bonus. for  Jthe.isenewisl  of  their  eiisfrter,  in  virtue^9>f  wliidh,  the 
compaay  were  to  baY^-tiiM^jSright  of  extendfifg  th^ir^^b^'cr  in  India 
according.  t»  the  di^fepttesuMfr  thev  ivIeieMfit  fff^MsM^ Artfi^d'  state  of 
^  the  €;(HW^y's»'6^"<^^  ^^  ^^^  period/' having  obliged  it  to  recur  to 

th^  |i^st^ce  j^f^  ^gomtpmmiiAit^^mtmy^iit^iWkte^  tUMl^  i^i^ihSlh^ 
to  subject  the  company  t9tf^asrstHli,oiH»o»c|ii|<«i'tftit^t)%e  sijih^^ 
p^KiKer  9f  tbfi  gnwmmtmt  afrIiirfk|l|ocaflb«p^ubj4rdt<«|  ftl«f  tit  liodik 

The  difCfstofis^ffdw  4o^|fatty»teta||(Ubo»'<dbti^<^^  tfteir 

ppoicipal  n)^ftMre»Kwitki<<be  mUmitrv,  ^f^^inmUie^if'Mft  pzH  to 
claim  all  tbeiu^u^nfio^wbiph  dnjIeacM  bh  tMM^M^W'blM^s6c<i;^^» 
of  ,^ir  o^Bpi^O^^st  Oowo£Akai0rat)tiybt  tiao-^Mi  ^obMif«a'fti^a^s 
of^cji^iiig^flr  9^imi»enii»  ^ufn^tk^f  '4ea9cWfai<h;«iiq«ls<'Mi^<l^\ir(f 
re^^jq,(|«^  bapdi49  4ef«et«[^aii5i's  wan*)bbM6  ,'^tittdf «i9t«^(imajl^ 
Wfi^  }acTeaii^^H  JK^ctb  <4(inerica,  in^cnlfte^iifaioe'of  *tb^t%p^1'br^K 
^^t  s^  p9j}^2^%  ii^lf^  bMl  y»9oasA  kwOamcditf^P^^^m^mWM^ 
v;^  w%li,(li(B.)^Wl^f  teteii«a8a>oi?ltwiBiWiic»nliirttiy*^jffW^a48> 
tj^f  i^el  ve%,t9<¥AfiqiW4liipMlli^htoplwfi|MvlM^  ^it»m{tf 

%mm^^^'  ^l^^.^bfi'MMlif  toifibiiniAftdlMaatdbM  tl^l««v  ^''iefm 

9)^^^yo^msm^^^^B^  Ji4b  -i6to"bbj«att  » 

rawing  contributions  from  the  colonies  in  favor  of  the  stat^-^|3R>r 

Mil        '    (i       Idwq  aiiJ  111  niHimi>  loi  laltBOT  ?.won  ,     i>*.«<-.  owt  noop. 


4uBi^  theatotiigoaqillQaiiylWpffigiftu^ftt  (^n^xIl[li'!)^2V)i;£lec!areaTil( 
ftnd  bfk^bte Jbm>ilftornedddting9|t^jy(&iik^  'fae'ledamc  a  Mt 

"MBiJft  *ihft«Ff5^giliP#  HMtr^o  Bbflim  orft  dlirtw  ,bondq  aim  sunuU 
IB  9W99SO)  iqnniiB  Jn^binqmi  n«  ,aMaoloo  iiil  lo  iiojIp'jup  ->»  J 
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hopositions  wbatevet^  wiHiOttt  their  own  cofisent  tpedfiedin  tegrf 
terms.  ••■'•.> 

.  Ministers  thooght,  by  these  means;  they  had  found  an  opportnni^ 
o#  trying  a  plan,  which  they  hoped  .would  subject  the  colonies  to  aSf 
the  itieasdres^  dictated  by  lepovenlnieiit  at-home,  without  admitting^ 
tfa^m  to  aay  share  in  the  deliberations  on  them.  This  phre  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Americans,  who,  in  consequence,  were  so  much  tbf 
more  on  their  guard  against  all  the  steps  Which  the  Britbh  Goveraw 
tOieai  might  take.  The  sale  of  ^he  tea,  charged  in  advance  with  the 
tax,  comprised  in  the  price  of  the  article^  became  a  declared  object  of 
resistance  on  their  part.  The  violence,  with  which  this  was  expressed, 
produced  at  home,  in  the  beginning,  a  sensation  so  general,  that  all 
parties  conetwred  in  expressing  their  indignation,  and  resolving,  that 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  metropolis  should  be  supported. 

This  «itoaflpi|Bity  was  of  very  short  duration,  and  very  soon,  the 
Americans  found  advocates  of  their  cause  in  the  parliament,  in  those* 
who  aspired  to  the  ministerial  office.  These  gentkmen  inforced  their 
opposition  te  those  in  place,  by  clamors  against  their  injustice  and 
imprudence,  whicb^  according  to  these  reasoners,  tended  to  prove  the 
incapacity  of  ministers  to  direct  the  measures  of  government  entrusted 
to  their  guidance.  The  discussions  oh  the  reasons  favorable  to  tha 
^okmies,  and  on  those  which  made  against  them,  soon  gave  birth  to 
questions,  which  bewildered  the  public  opinion,  on  the  rights  of  nations 
ill  general,  and  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  government.  Parties- 
became  warm  on  these  various  questions,  and  hence  a  new  doctrine 
arose,  the  objeot  of  wtiieh  was,  tO" attribute  MfvAlic  k%th&irity  ta  the 
free  ^lioice-of  the^oph^'  who  $h<mU  also  nominate  thott;  into  whose 
hands  it  shtmld  h^  deposited ;  sucfa  wasHhe  laoguag^  hdid  by  some 
members  *of  parliament  in  those  days!  purely  democratic!  This 
contest,  on^the  resjifectiye  rights  ef  the  metropdlis^  and  of  the  colonies, 

*  Th?aPprtlens^e»rt'wAs  clearly  cttDtigh  indicated,  by  the  preamble  of  the 
a£t,1f»ivkttie  of«#M^h,  tai^es  hiid  been  laid  on  manytottlcles  of  exportation 
to  j|bei€»imiiesi;Mt/(r herein  it  was^declared,  that  the  meiher-^ountry  had  the 
right  of  commanding  her  colonies  on  evt;ry  possible  occasion.  The  appli-« 
cation  of  this  jjoj^rjoe  not  beii^g.discovere^  >^he/)5be  taxes  were  repealed,  it 
was  d^terminea^  ^hat  it  might  always  he  jnffrr^^  ffom  t]*«  acj>.  which  had 
ohlv  liecrJ  rcyokea  from  temporary  motives :  that  Go vejjtwn en t  would 
9^6wt  oflktdr'^fcsider  it  as  the  liasfs  of  a  newkttempt  to  Subject  tfie  colonics 
to  such  r(dgul-ations,  a^  should  be  found  it^ost  agreeable  to  thelnterests  of  the 
metropDiiSk '  TKe  general  opwiion  in  England  was,  that  it  wa'sbut  just,  that 
^  cukwiiiifrshould  contribute/soiTifithin^to«vatdfe  the  allet^atidh  of  a  burden/ 
^Vhic^  bsj^.heen  incurred  by, a  yi^^Xs  prTpciparlly  carried  on  to  remove  itO^ 
the\r  ii^jjhbourhood  a  daiiger^i  wMqh  t^/^^tgn^d  them,  fiotii  a  riv||  powfir^ 
wbich,  It  had  been  presumecEjhap  BW-^^Jij^*  usurpatijijn  of  the  coleniosf 
tR?ftisetves.  But  opinions  at  nonrif  were  mvT^d  o^^^l^je  ]|roper  method'tQiiet 
t3#M13y<!8,  to  umk  tHfe  colotifes  to  take  their  share  In  the. liquidation  ojuie^ 
dBftweiTfe  ro^tfoAl«ltr;'2fjd  thS^more  so,'  a^'J^^ifirfect  >y^tem  df'taxaUo^i 
dgalB  dot  lie  legal; ^^ao^rm^)^: 'to  th«  ^rin^Hf^i,  ^citMtiidHlfo  aJV 
c«^lMf !ilw))eet8|  .unk^  irofnffiadnby  Ihe  aocitc\(;ited^  c^F  thd'^d'ni^s 
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drew  after  it  aop^^ardisoussioo^oa.thejespeclwe  rights  4>f,t^  Britiab 
people,  and  those  of  the  crown  pf  Great  Britaia^  and  of  the  parEai9ef||» 
FrpfD  that  moment,:  a  diversity  of.  ofHniqns  was.qyead  tbioiighQnt 
the  nation,  among  which  tbormost  remarkaMe  were,  that  the  coosljr 
tution  ought  to  be  reformed  and  that  it  ought  to  reipain  as.  it  wa^* 
From  this  |>eriodf  a  very  sensible  distiiiction  took  its  Ji^e  among  the 
various  parties  in-  the  nation ;  that  is  to  say*  the  seforiuers  and  the 
defenders  of  the  constitution.  The  difference  existing. among  thia 
various  classes  of  the  former,  consists  in  the  extent  to  which  tbc^ 
iKOuld  wish,  to  go;  so  that  the  doctrine  of  reform  gives  birth  to  «l 
vanity  of  sects,  who,  as  they  are,  not  agreed  on  thernioit  essentia 
point,  leave*  to  the  defenders  of  th^  Goveinment,  in  .its  p^^sentstat^ 
the  means  of  stemming  the  violence  of  the  attacks  dir^fU^against  it* 
It  is  still  true,  that  even  at.  the  present  <  day,  th^  cry  of  reform  is 
sufficient  to  excite  an  interest  with  the  many,  in  ||i|Q{Mlvti%n  to  the 
notions  they  m^y  form,  how  the  proposed  rei^^rm  may  qpen  a  prospect 
to  the  gratification  of  their  own  private  views. 

In  consequence  of  this .  propensity,  the^.,vvbo  aim  gt  jacquirioi; 

tublic  favor,  have  more  or  less  succeeded,  ftfi^prdii;^  to  the  coIok  they 
ave  had  the  art  to-^ve  to  tbeir  project^  of  reform*;  iA  order  to  excit» 
the  greatest  possible  interest,  and.  thus  to  attract  the  mnst  uumerous 
partisans.  The  real  objfect,  however,  of  all  the  advocates  for  reform, 
has  never  been  other,  thai^^he  power  and  advantages  accruing  from  it. 
The  successful  resistanqe  of  the  co)Qi^es  havU^g  ^veHi^o^  weight 
to  the  obj^tioDs  9x^6  ta.Mie  rigorouf^  Qseasui^s  {^i^ued  afMast  them, 
tte  party  io  ,onp^^^\^xfifi^  a^i^u^^^tfalk  woeilja^iBr  n^ns 
shoulfl  be  en^pl^y^d^,  j^|Jele|Eati^?j[i^,<^tos€iB  frAi^>afi^Wg  ^h«  members 
of-l^po^itioivvK^.jeiBB|OWiffe^.,ta,Jr^twith  tb^QOlqAi^,  at  aifime 
when  they  b^^^^al^fpcy?  .9i^(jlar^dft}ie«iw}yes  ind^||fted«D^t-  JThes^  «wn* 
mission  failef /g  their,, q|ije<:t,,tl]ejbas^«  c^;whiQt.iyi^s>,the.ft^kpo^tedge- 
ment,  oti  the  part  or  America,  of  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain, 

for  abandonin;*  e^^•9J^  «,9j« P^5  .^^  ^^"^  H^  «v^/ 4ft^^  tp^^a^YfTV  an 
opinion:  thus,  ^he. o^jp^f^tipf^jn  their  wisdom^^ffegte^  two  operations^ 
t^e  one  tp  coviAter^^4:Ah9.;g9vernment,,jtbe  secondiio  jail  in  theirown 
operation*      „  ..  .       i  ■    v..^  ....  r-- 

TJie  alliance  of  France  with  the,  colonic,*  qow  digqified  by  the  title 
ii$f  the  United  States  of  ArtJerica^  was  a  sensi^^le  a(ijropt  to  all  parties  u^ 
tJfgland.  The  oppbsiiiTO  ,percejye<|,;  ip'^'^Jii^^  eyeut, ,  tjxip  .ca^use Vhll<;b 
M^. decidedly  op^rj|t(?cl  .tp , ftu^j^te.  ^he.  bppj^^tlj^y.entertaMipd.of 
bringing  abouiji  reco^ctlL^tAop.^wfjl^li  ^(^^l^Jiav^.tHibfttaniiated.thfBir 
m{not;s  agjiinst  J.he  ministE^f^vaji^  their.. own  merit.in  jpreserving  the 
s«^)eri^ily.  of  the.  country  ov<^r.  tliq  colonies.  The  afiimosity  of  the 
i^atfQiii  against  Frameie,  whiohihac^  lat^^  begun  to  mitig^tfe,  naturalty 
bnni'i^nh  afreSh.  iand  stiH  nionsstrWith'  the  opposffiob,  \* hi)  conceived 
that:!E^ance  had  dt'prived  thetrf  c?f/a  fine*  opportunity  ojf  overturning 
the  iit^s^^^\^  V  The  j^  cherished.  Jtbo«'  ?^ar^|wf 

tpat  par^  ii  ji?S^OT»g7iRp^^l?3^H*r«i»g^tto^^  vttkh  thnif 

Had  beep  ^ad^M*  bi^  Iba3i^«^0e}iif  ininisterf^^  Bvinoe^^im^ti^fMaii 
timcj  drew  on  herself  the  odium  of  all  parties.    On  tbis  occa^ton. 
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teiii»teT8  bad  no  other  plan  to  pursue,  than  to  exert  all  the  resources 
«riii^  state,  to  tiwugii  "What  waS  so  generally  resented.  T&e  war 
against  Franee  wias'bl^niled  with  that  of  Ameriea.  The  problem  of 
lMi'W«r  was  to  detide,  whetlker  or  not  its  independence  should  be 
aekiiowkdged  by  Qreit  Britain,  Iw^lio  could  iiot  avoid  such  a  concessionu 
tiBless  she  were  able  fo  i^re^  the'fYench  to  abafidon  the  cause ;  if.thi^ 
eooldnot  be  done,  it  wCHiM  *be  nftfcessarj  to'  mike  peace  with  France^ 
»(  tile  same 'time  as  Id  paet4lt5M6n  slionid'tdke  (dac^  with  America. 
aekoowledged  to  be'indef^endem.  '* 

The  reverses  of  war  at  ietjgth  b/rought  the  tnltfonty  of  the  nation  to 
Wish  for  p^ace;  and  the  inofe  so,  as  it  had  for  its  object  the 
i^bjugation  of  a  people,  whose  cause  had  by  degrees,  and  by  the 
laudMt  exertioBs  of  th^  opposition,  interested  a  great  number  at  home. 
Tliey  saw  in  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  the  'aj)plication  of  a  doctrine, 
which  tbey  tliemselves  relished ;  and  this  was  all  that  could  iilsure  the 
^joyment  of.what  they  deemed  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  aud 
the  overthrow  of  kfngly  power. 

The  avowtil  of  this  doctritie  had  been  the  basis  of  the  declaration 
made  by  the  colonies,  on  the  subject  of  their  independence.  So 
dedared  a  sucopss  was  well  calculated  to  rehder  it  palatable  in  the 
appHeatffon  of  similar  prittci(^les,  parti^lariy  whenever  its  interpreta- 
tfeft  couM  be^vorabte  to  the  views  of  turbulent  spirits,  who  perceived 
in  its  coAseqaenees  the  ineatis,  which  presented  themselves,  of  grati- 
fying their  aflibitio»;  thus  these  lovers  of  frcedoVn  sacrificed  their 
country  to  Hie  thirst  of  power  I 

The  ptogrci>  of  thi*  doetrwe  was  more  sensifife  and  rapid  in  France, 
whoae  govemttiiai'  had  it»df  sanctioned  it,  in  the  declaration  of  the 
motives,  which  iMd  induced  it  to  declam  war  against  England,  in 
favor  oi  allies,  wImb  France  hid  aCeeted  to  consider  as  independent, 
i)ot  ooly  te^ct,  bM  hff  right,  attd  this  announced  in  the  most  positive 
terms.  ^ 

'tfiff  mMt^JdvMk  #f  Great  Britain  with  France  and  the  United  States, 
ex tiif yiiWid aHaii entirely  every  spUrk  of  attiaaosity  against  the  latter; 
elMijrt  hmmm  ila  cause  hiMl  appeared  jastiiic4  by  the  course  of 
events.  With  mpect  to  France,  it  did  not  eflace  all  animosity, 
%hich  her  iadevtMMice  bad  «*eited  in  a  ^tMil,  in  which  she  seemed 
to  ha««  a»  bmi«css»  and  «Mch  tppeartd  to  ht  the  effect  of  male- 
voliaet*  m  the  French  govinMeat,  Mver  t#|e  jMtd.' 

•  •      * 

*  At  the  period  above  alhided  to,  tfia  V^netlth  Ootarnment  was  by  no 
means  inHlned  to  enter  into  any  qiiiiPefvHth  Great  Britain;  theJKingof 
Franee  had  a  natural  averslMl  to^#if.  '*Yl!e  Count  de  Maurepas,  wbo^e 
advi^  lMMK>nstantly  followady^MI  ^HIo,^'<>  that  time,  iMly  exerrbed  the 
aowor  O^sbba  Vrench  govetMMMMyW'4fti«less>  thiA  he  treated  witH 


leattQF  Um  1llH^Jiii|ililiiii  1  ^MMMKVivWdif'M*  mm  glinisters  of  mo4«ni 
dale,  limited  bioisolf  to  Mow  events  from  dhy  to  iA)f«  Tha  Cmmt  4* 
VflMennes  contentad  liiandllilh  uaitbg  to  Hiaiiygf  hih^lf  by  tbjtjii 
witSoul  ever  dreamag  fhaC*ll#%dl|^t  to  indd^tfftnU^  ia  ' 

flit  publte  opiziioa  flfc  V jtaCt^/lAkilev  was  ^xmSi W?|feK<T  Aaoerk 
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At  llie  Unie.  of  the  Aaerican  .ralwllwii,  tlw  i^ifHuitiuD  in  pulu^ 
ynmt  was  by  no  means  powerful;  it  was  ill  conbiiwd,  and  coa- 
«L-.ted  unly  of  independent  partis,  wbicli  vv«re  uol  agreed  in  ttMir 
Hliacka  against  the  winbtry,  Tl>p  fwindar  {wrtyt  that  is  to  My,  they 
n ha  atlticled  to  huve  imthiug  at.licait,  but  tlw  interests  ot'llie  (Kople, 
irritutcd  the  uiher«>  who  aspired  ut  pov/gi  ia  it»  fulie»t  oitent.  Tlie«^ 
however,  mI  hii  coalesced  with  the  IWmcr,  ou  account  of  the  crcdk 
tliey  had  obtained  iu  cou«e(|ueii<;ii  of  ituiir  det-'lantion  in  f^vor  of  >  ttie 
Aiiiericans.  Tlie  o|tposit(un,  uuw  become  so  strung,  tnui&|Ji«d  ovi:r 
tile  iiiinLttrv,  of  witieh  Lord  North  was  the  chief;  aiids.what,  is  &i.\l 
jiiiite  reuiarktthte,  slniply  by  tlje  bUuM  tliey  tJtiew  oil.  it,  of  luviug 
caused  thu  rebellion  of  the  colouiei,  which  tkey  theiusetwa- liad  eu- 
coiuMged  by  their  own  dculauiations. 

As  yet  there  waii  I'o  tjueatiou  of  peace  with  Fiance..  I'hisiiia^tloa 
flattered  fjiemselves  they  should  be  able  to  draw  Amcrka  frpiu.  iter 
alliance,  and  af^erwanls  to  turn  all  the  strength  of  Great  Britain  on 
Iter.  Such  were. the  views  of  the  new  ministry,'  whvn  lliey.lost,  by 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  <tfILocJi.uighaiu,  a  chief,  whoot  tli«  vaxiau» 
tuerobers  had  agreeil  tu  follow. 

A  schism  then  look  place,  of  which  liit  Maiesty  took  >idt»Btage  to 
campose  a  new  uiiin^try ;  p*4rt  of  which  consisted  of  those  oieinbeB 
of  the  foregoing,  who  seemed  the  most  moderate.  The^biefof  tlus 
ministry  wa^  Lurd.Sbeibunie,  eudoned  vvith  mure  tnWts  tlian  noEt 
of  his  penoual  adherents;  it  wan  thuughl  tit,  Ia  fwaicdjoihis  jacon- 
veuieDce,  h^  assqciijti|U  Mr.  Fill,  wlwis,Awift  »i^hl  imi>9iiiy-&i^y 
the  ancieut  j&Uitiff^^  of  the  cekbl»te(l  Eaf L,  o<,.CImih'im»  and^who 
bad  already,  though  very  ]mung,,e)^iibitf(l-.qualilii|M  toiimabie.  hitn 
coe  day  to  be  chid'ofa  past};.  .,  ri'  t-n  t  »<*•••*  -■■■         " 

Mr.  Fitt  had  begun  hlf  |)arliaiue4)||j;y  cafitcr^^y^  entenpristiMf  a 

nation.  The  English  were  at  thai  [iaie  l^loved  and  cgl,e(ijn^^,ajnijisF'' 
govpmment  was  roh-ittereil  tas  worthy  orimilalion;  neti  v\iv  ciistotni  and 
inanner»,  where  thty^fTeftM  from  those  of  otlicrTia>Wh^'*£t*jWftE^iC 
worthy  ot'«cli>|)tion. '  I'ks  King  of  France,  ftiV;  CuiifttsMli-^'Ifirfffl^s^'Rnfl 
V'ergenncs,  were  litMiilty  tpuied  away  liv  ttincurrcnt  li'f>fMWi9Mf>inion  uiih 
mure  viulence,  lliaq  ttie  ««)^t.  «f  Eagliu:||»ttuttld  hMidhwv,  owa-ltke> 
occasion,  to  cs|Hiii°e  t)>e  Cf'^}if  li£the  iii|i  iiiiSi_ll  lim  i  liii(.H[Mimii'litWi'^''' 
French  governmentWr  rujieiitc<i  (tnf  rcbetjijui  in  Americi,;  .ij^ji  djiUyt 
seem,  at  thai  tim'.TWd*  W  Tiiow  iT.c  itiutTve^  or  the  [.rii;;ress  oTit,  but 
from  llie  repiirls  of  a  few  Frei.cli  a'lvciiltirers,  anil  from  tlic  atcoiints  of  the 
American  agents,  viuj  Ind  ^lilf  A  ^n  ^Fi  anfev jinfl  liA  excited  »'  tirc!y 
o«fcr(«i[ioiifl»v'l^|g(WiHfg  H>«how  it'elf,  ol' toMwIenco- 
oveif^cmh^-WtKil  as  tliat  of  rr;tncP^Bt4)i»  ~ 
t1>i»  WMIMI  iMViIwi  I'rc^^eil  !ts  ilwMtattnr 
^fcA»mffMM*'*l'ire«vnli  tiie  iW>ii     " 


int1%eM:  awi 


aljjuti 

,  iTwt^Mr..  CliaAe  fM.lMgto  his  .career  ai^tt 
Uyfor  I'orci^^Ur*;  >1it.tIkection«f  ivbielV,  ' 
Muit<,  whtehiiiiil  aaihitteirrpimfUdf^ 
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briliiaDt  natttrev  in  pftiytiiig  a  reform  in  the  House  «f  Cemmoas,  in  » 
maoDer  most  teuding  to  flatter  that  house,  and  the  public  opiaiofi  at 
Ibc  same  timet  both  as  to  the  oational  representatioD,  and  to  the 
iafliieoce  which  the  people  ought  to  have  in  the  governments  Mr. 
Pitt,  from  being  the  stout  champion  of  the  people,  became  all  at  oaea 
the  equally  strenuous  supportor  of  the  royal  authority,  by  being  ad^ 
niAtted  to  a  share  in  the  exercise  of  it  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  office  coostituted  him  prmctpal  speaker  in  the  great  questions 
relative  to  the  general  interest :  he  had  the  opportunity,  in  this  situa* 
tion,  of  developing  those  particular  talents,  which  he  had  cultivated 
for  the  administration  of  the  finances.  In  a  short  .tiine,  Mr.  Pitt  ajc- 
quired  a  great  reputation-  by  the  double  impression  which  he  had 
made,  first  as  a  member  of  opposition,  and  afterwards  as  a  miniater. 
He  found  the  way  of  captivating  the  attention,  both  of  the  king  and 
pe^ttple,  at  an  age  when  the  generality  of  men  can  semrctiy  come  fop- 
ward,  but  b}^  the  support  of  some  great  personage,  whose-  direction 
they  must  follow.  Conscious  of  his  own  advantages,  he-  could  not 
b«)itiperceive,  that  it  was  only  by  possessing  the  power  of  the  govera* 
Qient,  that  he  could  aspire  to  enterprises  glohous  a«d  useful.  He 
then  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  his  project  of  parliamentary  reform, 
which  would  tend  inevitably  to  weaken  the  influence  of  ministers. 
The  advocates  for  reform  looked  -forward  to  the  hope  of  one  day 
transferring  that  influence  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  that 
the  predominant  faction  there  might  thus  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  ot*  the  powers  of  government,  without  any 
solicitude  about  the  opposition  it  would  have  to  encomiter  from  the 
crown. 

The  experiment  which  His  Majesty  had  lately  made,  in  forming  a 
mixed  ministry,  which  should  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  his 
own  free  choice,  was  too  alarming  for  those,  who  aspired  to  the 
exercise  of  the  goveniment,  even  without  his  consent,  for  them  not 
to  try  every  means  of  overturning  the  new  ministry.  A  combination 
of  all  the  malcontents  formed  an  opposition  strong  enough  to  prevent 
miy  operation  of  the  ministry  from  escaping  the  most  virulent  censures, 
as  well  as  an  open  resistance  by  every  legal  means  of  parliamentary 
proceduiie.      >    -x  t 

The  wi|r  it*  it$  progress  had  become  so  unfavorable  to  Great 
Britatii^iibltti  the  nation,  on  whom  the  taxes  increased  every  day, 
showed  a  .disposition  to  embrace  a  general  peace,  whenever  it  could 
be  con^liHile^l^  without  making  too  many  concessions  to  the  powers  at 
war  iktittiat  time,  amounting  to  four  in  number;  France,  Spain. 
Hdilaitti^nd  the  United  States,  not  yet  aidaiowledged  here  as  inde*- 
pendeutii  The  ministry,  flatteiMig  themselves,  that  the  benefit  which 
peaaik  mauld  aftbrd^  ^would  insure  the  pnUic  favor,  seizadi'^^he 
opp0irtunlly  of  a  naval  .victory  gained  by  bord  Eodneyrin  the  West 
^n&aiidwhic|hn^ecidQ4(fhe  superiority"  of  the  Bailiakt»al>t  ^  and 
'ea^h^itbemllo  enter  into  »aegocaatiM»  for  putting  an  end  tu  the 
war,  whose  primary  object  was  now  abandoned,  by  the  dispositioit 
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^•liiced  inllieBritbh^ovttmiiieot  to  aekooitMlfe th^ independciicie 
of  America*  . 

it  would  not  be  diftei^  to  idemoDSfMte;  that  the  success  of  tbii 
n^ociadoOy  %o  JavoraUe  to  Britnitii'  ciMisidering  circtnnstanei^s^ 
^e^ended  mueli  more  on  the  mtdention'ef  the  Fredcfa  Oovernment* 
thiui  on  any  equality  of  nrcaas  on  eai6h 'side  to  4^arry  oa  the  war. 
Theminislfy^  conmiecd  of  Ihe^saperiorily  of  Cleans,  wUch  Franeb 
had,  combiiMsd.wilh  those  of  her  ^lies,-  had  peaetmtioa  enough  to 
perceiYoithe  incltsatiffu  of  the  French  govetumeot  to  tenniiuite  the 
isontest,  while  tliey  bad  the  addiess,  atthesiiow  time,  to  disguise  their 
owo,  and  to  8%B  a  treaty,  wfaidi  in  tlie  existiofg  oirciimstaiices  might 
be  coasiidot^  as  honorable  and  adfantageous :  France  giving  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  conquestf  she  had  made  during  the  course  of  the 
war.  Thaa  had  events  coneorred  for  more-  than  a  century  past,  to 
faring  matMcs  to^this  point;  and  Great  Britain  was^  for  the  first 
time,  ^  reduced  to  acquiesce  in  losses  occasioned  by  war.         ^ 

Tbe  versatSity^  natural  to^  all'  makitiides,  soon  si^gestdd  to  ttie 
opposition  argusaeaits,  calenlated  to  turn  the  public  opinion* against  a 
treaty,  the  coflditions  of  which  it  were  more  easy  to  lind  fault  vntb, 
than  to  cfecover  how  much' more  galHog  they  might  have  been. 
l^e  <ieclamaiion  of  the  opposition  against  tbe  authors  of  a  treaty, 
which  they  n^esented  aa  humiliating,  pre^ited  the  more  easily  to 
draw  OS  them  the  general  displeasure ;  particalariy  as  the  ministry  had 
the  disadvantage,  with  which  their  leader  had  to  contend,  unpopu- 
knty.  Such  are  the  dilemmas  of  British  ministers;  liad  they 
Kjectedthese  very  conditions,  so  much  oompiaiued  of,  the  opposition 
would  have  made  it  a  ground  for  their  removal :  this  declaration  was 
made  b^  Mi-jFox  to  a  person,  who  cotnmunicatcd  it  to  the 
writer. 

Ahiioi]^  the  coalition  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  was  strong 
enough  to  overturn  the  ministry,  which  had  made  peace,  it  was  Mt 
compact  enough,  when  in  otiice,  to  hold  firmly  together,  as  it  had  no 
{aed  p6int  of  rallianoe«  There  were  three  persons,  who  composed  It, 
having  equal  pretentions  to  be  considered  as  leaders,  though  oi& 
variofu  accoudts ;  the  Bkuke  of  Portland,  as  leader  of  the  landed 
interest ;  Lord  North,  as  having  been  a  long  time  a  ministerkii  leadei^, 
and  Mr.  Fox^  whose  pretensions  were  grounded  on  his  popularity^ 
^nd  on  having  attaieiKd/natiy  distinguished  persons  to  himself,  by  his 
pleasing  maonoitv  and  hyioatonishing  tbtni  witha  Bpecious^i^ode  of 
f^soniof  on  great:  politicaki subjects.  This  ministry,  called  the 
Portland^  according  to  tlie  igenenfl  jisage  of  considering  tbe  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  as  the  pmcipal  bmat^fa  of  the  Governn^&tv-was 
very  s<M>n  brought  under  tfaeiiiin#«eiiee^iof  Mr.  Fox,  the^lnost 
▼chei^t,  the  most  active^  add  th6<wiost>iimpported  by  ptiptim  fnfou 
He  mighty  from  that  tiole^be  considerdd' as  the  chief  of  a  pWf, 
declared  for  thfeidhUiButioiloof  the  royal-ippilbgative,  land  for  brin^i^ 
th«  whole  £xepi|4ite  Govtenment  undar  tbo  control  of  the  House  tf 


•^omvxpnsy  whicb  shitrtd  be  gnidtkl  bythst  paity  iur  itf  tw4iicli  c««iM 

liest  insure  the  popnhir  foror." 
'  This 'known  prop€fiisfty  in  Mr.  Fox  appeoved  so  mvch  tlienoie 
alarmfng  to  the  King,  as  so<m  at  it  #as  evident;  that  the  Duke* of 
Portland  could  be  nothing  bnt  the  ostensible  head  of  the  ministry, 
which  the  King  had  agreed  to  form  with  binn  And  a«  the  Frineeaf 
Waif  s  seemed  to  have  given  hts  confidence  to  tlie  declared  enemy  of 
the  royal  prerogative.    His 'Majesty  was,  with  reason,  still*  more 
offended  at  the  defection  bf  Lord-N'Ortb,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
considered. as  his  pers\^a)  - Triend,'  and-as  a  sineere  supporter  of  the 
rights  of  the  crown.     In  order  to  ward  off  this  mil  evil,  which.  His 
'Hajesty  saw,  mast  fall  on  himself 'and  hi^  crown,  by  the  sueees9  of 
Mr.  Fox's  plan,  he  wished  to  try,  if  it  were  possible,  to 'ooropose a 
-ministry  of  a  third  party,  which  might  attract  a  snftcieat  number  of 
members   from  the  other  stwo,  to  t^ecure  a  majoiity  ni  parKamenC. . 
His  Majesty  proposed  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  undertake  this  enteeprise,  on  tlse 
supposition,  that  he  had  the  means  of  success.    Tbe  seal  of  Mr. 
Pitt  induced  him  to  consider  his  resources  as  snflieient.     He  eagerly 
cxpfe^Sid  his  hopes  to  his  Majesty,  on  the  pn^abflity  of  sntscess,  and 
induced  bim  to  signify  to  the  i)uke  of  Portland,  that  be  had  nofurtlicr 
need  for  his  services  as' a  mmister.     A  short  lime  afh*r,  Mr.  Pitt-pwr- 
cefved  his  eiTor,  in  thinking  he  could  draw  the  majority  over  to^  his 
side,  and  signified,  in  consequence,  to  His  Mafesty,  the  inadequacy 
of  his  means  to  compose  an  admihistration  agreeable  to  his  wishes* 
The  King  then   had  no  alternative,   bnl'toncqniesce  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  ministry  entirely  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Duke  of 
'Portland,  whose  principal  care  Was  to  reguhrte  his  choice  according 
to  the  prepodderancc  of  thd^diffievelit  candidates.     Mr.  Fox  became, 
by  this  means,  a  second  time,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs-; 
though,  in  the  management  of  this  department^  he  had  not  exhibited 
liny  very  brilliant  proofs  of  skill,   nor  any  very  exact  knowledge  of 
foreign  affiilrs. 

Tliis^iMenipt  lo  forni  a  new  ministry,  under  the  influence  of  Mn 

Pitt, '  l^ro^ile^d  no  AAie^  effect,  than  ro  make  hhn  considered  lience- 

BNiUfa<Vsi!fte^declai<«^  Hval  of  Mr;  F^x,  who^guved  as  the  principal 

2Wiar^*>irt»«f  Tftms/tryp4b  which  His  MajeMy  had   been  evidently 

^^HedPm^fmHk  Hhe  ^ril^  of  government.     From  that  period,  the 

^iWaift^etWferMI§m  irfcrt«&s«d  daily,   in  the  warm  contests  which 

;'^fos^  bcfWMWf(^iil<^n^miesticfns  of  I  be  greatest  moment,  bcilh  with 

Wsp^<^'iffi)f%#Ntft  tdttfi^sl^ of  tlie  state,  and  to  the  natureievenof 

'tlfe^<c5i4fWt'lrti^ihft!fe«fiWM'W*eot.-  f-* 

"TKi^At  question  on  ^Hiltb  these  two  rivals  made  an  essay^oP  their 

''jUweh|^%irs»«fil^ie  f>iv»t*^«9«t«ta  tob^  the  goverlkment 

•(i^feim9<>Mj^tlQi^  gi^^Mment  of  ttie  company  might  oftenffbe<isti- 

•  clangered  by  the  want  of  a  constant  co-operation  of  that  at  home. 

-'O^^MVi  nHlg^4^  Mri^Fox  was  so  ably  combated  Iiq:  iih,  PiU, 

'*^.*T     itaino  5aJ  sd  oi  btMfod  "^rf  iiM  -^ .  -7  /r::^   1 

ijt  nt)i^^im^MgeofiMi(  ibifiviiUlways,  if  analysed,  that  of  pure  d^moccAcv. 

Time,  which  cools  the  acrimony  ot  party,  will  make  this;  appear  more 

visibly  every  day. 
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Hiat  th»'  lattergiifiedt  th>e  me^entyg  aad  by  <bat  neans  appeared  to. 
have  gained  iIm  ascendancy  ia  the  pul^lic  opinion.  His  Majei»tjr 
Mgerly  seised <  this  opporliHUly  to  dkinissa  ministry,  which  for-  so 
eog«iit  a  laasoti  displeased  him,  and  consigned  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  care  ef 
fsttiiing  a  new, doe,  in  the  forming  of  whieh  he  might  interfere,  in 
Ibvor  lof -stteh  iodUiidaals  as  bis  piurtialfty  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Pitt»  trusting  to  his  own  talents^  gave  himself  little  trouble  ,40 
procufe  colleagues  di^tioguisbedvby' great  abilities;  he  sought  .rather 
to  form  a<  ministry,  according  to  his  owa  predilection  for  such  iiidi-; 
.Tidimls.as,  he  was  sure^  would  be  rect^ved  at  bis  hai;ids.  This 
arrangement ' was  not  iqo^venient,  uIldel:^tbe  circumstances  in  which 
Bfitain  waa^at^that  time:  no  n»ore>being#ne«es§ary  on  the  part  of  the 
govemmaat,  than  to -maintain  the  order- established,  according  to  the 
principles  of-  ^he>  eonstitutioii^  in  the- sense  most  favpral)!^.  to,.the 
suppwl of  tJie^a^l  pcerogalive,  and.  to  the  minbtry  .entrusted  with 
tbe^evernmettl. 

The  atiprenaey  of  the  aflAiirfrof  ^.India  havings  been  judged  a  ri§ht 
of  tl|e  crown,  mimsl^uri^l  influence  gsnned  mew  strength,  and  the  ipo^e 
so,  as  the  right  of  lhe>  crown  to « that  supremacy  was  established 
ttoough  Mr.  PiM|tV.plaOt  in^pponilioii^to  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  object 
was ^ta allot  that' power  to. ih&vHouae  €»f  Coijiumoo^  with  a  view  in 
future  to  estaUiah  the  •supremai^  of  that  house  in  the  genecal  admi- 
mstratioa.of  the  slAte,' . 

Mrv  Bttt^  now  the*  vanqukfaev  of  the  party, who  )uid  attempted  to 
veat  in  the  House  of.  Commons  the. sole  power  of  the  administration* 
was,  of  couirse,  obliged  lo  c^oseatL measures  tending  to  favor  tlte 
views  of  thatpartyi  and  ^U>  renounce,  necessarily,  his  own  plan  of 
pariiamentary  reform,  by  the  proposal  of  which  be  had  made  his  firbt 
essay  in  public ;  he<  having  in  some  measure  contracted  an  engage- 
meat,  to  realise  what  he 'himself  had  represented  as  founded  on 
equity  and*  reason.  ...  .  ,y  . 

The  alleviation  of  the  public  debt  being  an  6!t^0s^  of  lAorc 
general  ttitere^,  and>  more  pteasing,  at  that  lime,  than  parliamentary 

.  re^Mrm,  Mr.  Pkt  perceived,  that  a  system  of  finance,  calculated,  011 
theonehaiidi  to  diminish  the  debt  itself*  and  00  the  other,  to  augment 
the  resources  of  national  indnsUtyi  would. «insiifff^>  IM^  civ^it :  his 
sficc^s  in*  this  undertaking  was  such,  tliat  he  was^ofNH4fUp|iPbr»g^<^- 
rally,  a  man  of  sopesior  talents.  Heat  the  same  tM9fm|C4g|ifH^d  a 
#eputatioa  feri#mmess,  for  prudence,  and  ibr  eloqju^peiH  by  ^be 
style  in  which  he  eombated  the  party  which  he  had  ovevtl;M(0]^n,^  and 
which,  of  course,  according  to  tlie  established  practice  oftp^i^ment, 
bad  become  an  oppositidn,  not'Onlyto  the  government,  but,ge^^jfially 
torMr;^  Pitt.  Peraoimliaaifiiosity  <£lAmol  howaver  actuate  al^9^U}> 
so^iaimich  of  thf  foppoaile  party,  as  did^o$  go  this  len|M>,.|fO|isi- 

't'l  OM  ni^.  tp^ftcfameae^djibe^mwt  infyihlyrllaii^  ^dm^n- 

ment,  to  establish  a  republic,  of  which  he  hoped  to  be  toe  cniet  These 
fidSiPftoWUi^^'batore  of  thia^^QbilMivi4»f/wJ^  Frmof^  hfuiill^%g)ren  so 


4miBgMt;  Vhltww»  sioffe 'Hum  a  rival  fefp^cl*,  ol^wldefcllM^ 
would  have  been  cdntent  to  deprive  liim»  without  chu^iBg  ike 
constitutioBal  nature  ^  Ifaat  power,  r^ased  t<»4up|>oU  the  violent 
Afitasfires  df  those,  wbo,  in  order  to  gratify  a  personal  animosity  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  eadeavoured  to  shake  to  pieces  the  gov^eiBmeot  ttself»  by 
ibmentiDga  spirit  of  discontent  and  inquietiide,  wherever  a  dispositiMi 
Off  tbat  nature  manifested  itself. 

-  The  tloctrinej  on  the  rights  of  the  soveiti^i-  and  those  of  the 
people;  wbicb  had  been  first  broached  in  the  course- of  the  contiett 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  had  made  such  a  progress  at 
home,  as  well  as  in  France  and  the  rest  of  £«iope,  that  their  advocates 
eould  not  conceive  any  government  agreeable  to  justice  and  reason, 
whicb  did  not  establish  the  absolute  equality  of  every  tndividoali  and 
the  possession  of  those  chimerical  rights  which  they  considereit  as 
'granted  by  nature.  Even  the  British  constitution  appeared  .thetefore^ 
to  such  reasoners,  to  be  defective  in  those  points,  whieh  seemed  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  equality  they  deemed  to  be«  inherent  in  the 
rights  of  man.  The  scheme  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  ofiered,  by.  its 
refereiice  to  the  imperfection  of  tlie  national  representation,  a  pretest 
to  insist  on  the  total  refabrication  of  the  eooMtntion..  The  f^ro- 
'  moters  of  this  change,  grounding  their  pretensions  on  the<  avowals  of 
divers  parties  in  parliament,  on  the  imperfection  of  the  representation, 
endeavoured  to  execute  their  project,  first,  defying  Mr.  Pitt  to 
refrain  from  supporting  it,  since  he  himself  had  been  the  first  pro- 
poser of  it ;  and  next,  by  seducing  the  majority  of  the  nation  by  the 
proposition  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  elections.  This  attempt  to 
embarrass  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  to  throw  M  into  confusion,  failed,  by 
means  of  a  difficulty  which  he  started,  on  the  proper  time  of  con- 
summating a  work,  the  ground  of  which  he  did  not  disapprove,  in 
that  sense  in  which  he  conceived  it  should  be  understood.  This 
'conduct  gave  much  cause  of  doubt,  on  the  real  motives  which  had 
actuated  him  to  oppose,  at  the  time,  every  innovation  in  the  constitu- 
tion; it  gave  strOAg  suspicicm  that  his  personal  ambition  was  at  the 
foott0Qi«  This  reflection  kept  up  the  credit  of  those  who  held  that  a 
reform  wonld  be  both  right  and  benefitial,  and  the  prepossession  of  a 
great  majority  among  all  raidcs  of  people  had  now  got  to  such  a  pitch, 
"that  tliey  began  to  admire*  their  neighbours  the  French,  as  having,r 
according  to  their  view  ofithesubgect,  acquired  new  vigor  by  a  revoiu^ 
tion,  which  prombedto  establish  a  form  of  government  more  (lerfect 
than  that  of  i  Great  'Britaiii;  whose  superiority  to  the  rest  of  .mankind 
was  attributed  4o  it.  The^  example  of  France  was  thought  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  seeing  only  the  abstract  equity  of  the*  principles  which 
animated  the  French,  they  excnsed  the  excesses  they  committed,  as  a 
jiist  exei*eise  of  their  riglpits  against  oppressors  long  since  deserving  of 
punishment.  Thus  the  revolutionists  of  France  found  a  number  of 
^ecle#ed  admirers  among  tfaose^  who  wished  for  a  simikur  revolatina  in 
firitaft). 

\  A^^lfle^beibre  this  period,  an  event,  very  afflicting  to  the  nation, 
occotredv  ivhich  gave  rise  to  a  new  discussion^  on  the  choice  of  a 
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^BsJitnet,  .whkh  oi^bt.to  be  u^ruitodr  irithr  the  ad^iiioUtratioii  of  affi4ifu 
during  the  incapacity  of  the  King,  to  exercise  the  functions  o£  ^la 
atattoo..      A    serii^ya  illoesa   had    so  injiued    his    faculti^    ttot 
I  added   to  the  uncertain  duration  of    the  evil,     it    ym»    tbon^llt 

'  necessary  to  supply   the  deficiency,  of  the  regal  part  of  the  con- 

stitution, by  the  transfer  of  iU  ex^ercise  to  some  regency  le^lly 
ackno%vledgedh  The  solution  of  this  question  presented  to  the 
dijSferent  factions,  a  prospetst  of  getting  the  power  of  the  government 
-into  their  hands,  eaqh  in  proportion  to  the  influence  they  hpped  to 
exercise  over  whomsoever  qbould  be  appointed,  and  who  would  of  ^ 
course  be  indebted  to.  their  party  for  the  acquisition  of  the  sovereign 
power.  The  difficulty  opposed  was,  not  only  the  dangerous  conse* 
queocea  of  leaving  tQ  the  success&d  party  the  power  of  deciding 
when  lua  Majesty  was  restored  to. the  perfect  enjoyment  of  bis 
facultiesp  but  even  pointed  to  a  cb^inge  in  the  system  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  opposition  to  the  formation  of  a  reg^npy  became,  Xhufi, 
essential  to  the  established  order' of  things;  the  arguments  for  the 
maintenance  of  jwhich,  or  for  the  chaugements  proposed,  were 
therefore  to  be  decided  on  by  parliament,  according  to  the  imjj^ressioi^ 
which  the  argumeats  on  either  side  should  produce^  for  or  against  the 
establishmeBt  of  a  regency.  ,  Thie  triumph  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this 
occasion  over  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of 
wielding  the  supreme  power,  by  the  ascendancy  be  thought  he  had 
gained  over  the  Prince  ,of  Wales,  to  whom  the  regency  would  have 
been  allotted,  was  so  evidently  founded  on  the  ability  and  vigor  of 
the  former,  that  he  by.  that  iiieans  appeared  the  great  champion'  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  constitution  was  also  considered  to  have 
been  saved  by  him,  since  the  royal  authority  cou)d  not  suflfer  any 
diminution  without  a  violation  of  it.  Thus  the  friends  of  the 
established  order  found  it  necessary;  to  rally  round  the  most  accredited 
of  lis  defenders,  and  to  desert  a  party  which  threatened  openly 
to  adulterate,  under  pretence  of  reforming  it.     . 

The  convulsipns  of  France  having  produced  an  eflfeqt  contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  those,  who  had  con^eiv^d  that  internal  ^discord 
would  have  made  her  incapable  of  resisting  e^tein^^  Ibijoe ;  the 
British  government  now  had  to  try  its  strength  tWAtb  tjbe:n^!iPoUlica| 
character  which  France  had  assumed,  and.iwhich  her.  jul^s  icpQsid^ied 
as  useful  to  their  designs.  The  plan  pursued  if)  Fr^Q^^iLb^Jthpse 
wb»  liad  acquired  the  supreme  power>,  beingf  .to.  u^ii^i  f^.t,,H  Wfejjias  * 
force,  in  vanquishing  the  enemies  opposed;  to,her,.tb^y(PKP^t^d  by  the 
rerolutionairy  doctrines  which  had  spread  every,  ^b^ir^^^^^gp/d  particu- 
larly in  these  kingdoms,  to  make  a  distinction  betw^n  the^f^eopl^  c^nd 
their  government,  and  to  represent  the  Ff^ncbj^rjppnbMc^k,as„,.the 
•  friend  of  the  one  and  the  enemy  of  tb«  otb^r.  Th^^  di^tipction  was 
aduHtled  as  valid  by  great  numbers  in  this  country^  at  ^  time  wi^ea 
the  nivolutiouary  government,  flushed  by  $ViCG^^»i9mXtbSo  grp^ltpg^rs 
of  the  continent,  thought  it  might  destroy  the  rest,  and  even  threaten 
Britem  itself.  They  pretended  tbatiiLii|fl»y<iMr«Mid  t^lk^iv^p^gga^eon 
the  British  government,  which  they  accHMid.  of  hevi>^li^d0^iv>ured  tq 
step  the  progress  of  their  success,  in  attempting  to  regulate  the 
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^Tenmieot  of  France  cn^prfaid^plte  mot^  confbrmaM^  to  flits  nfntattil' 
lsr#  of  natiioiM. 

The  ivar  with  France  was  nndeitakM  by  Oreat  Britain  withovkt 
iHetftthgwilfr'anjr  censtire'from  an^  party;  because  M  frotA-  vartous 
tmfSyiss,  cf^ntfiftiered'ft  as  the  fneans  of  niHilffiig  their  own  views.  It 
occuiri^cl  to  no  one*  that  in  the  event  bf  the  French  being  victortons; 
t^  prospeiity  and  evenr  th^  secority  of  this  empire  might  be  en- 
dUftgeredi  Thie  tevolntionary  government  of  France'fbliowecf'ifp  the 
pfrinetfrie  above  aHmfed  to,  m  accusing  the  British  government  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  which,  thteypretendetf;  they  wert 
now  forced  to  maintafn.  Thb  was  done  with'  a  Tiew  of  afibfdingto 
thiftfftctioo,  in  of^positfonto'the  goteroff^t  here,  a -pibcisibte  pretext 
and* very  embarrassing' on-  two  pofdts*  first,  bn  the  questfofl  of  its" 
oatise;  secondh^,  iMrttertof  persevering  irftt,  sMeging  that  eithtf*  If 
.  rtight  have  been  avoMed,  of  fliat  it  rtighf  Be  jmt  an  end  to,  bymeetts  * 
ofiHi  administratioti  in  England,  *  suited  by  its  virtue  and  candof;  ib 
dissipate  the  apprehensions  which  France  might  entertain,  on  the  1i1§c 
Mirich  Great  Britain  miglit  make  of  power,  which  the  course  of  events 
had  put  into  her  hands.  .  ' 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  undertaking  the  war  against  France,  had  to  contend 
with  the  opihions  of  *a  great  number,  Svho  were- frfvorabty  disposed 
to  the  catfste  of  the  Fi-ehdi  retbkrt!»*rt] '  Tliese  •  feared^  that  -Great 
Britain  might  assumd  the' character  ef  an  enemy  t(i*the"can$e  of 
Hbmy,  WifbduP  Ifaviifg  d«ly»^n^idei^d'^e  hatdfer  of  the  i^VitflVitf^  ; 
they  were  vague  in  their  conjectures  on  its  eflPect  oil'*the'>art6tas*  states 
of  Europe';  ^  much  had  pihh^  iMI^ed  their' nfinds:  The  war,  on 
the  pan  c^Giyat  Britain,  was  jtrtt  and  necessary;*  since  hter  security 
ti^as  thresltehed,  and  she  could  nof  but  rei^aft^eAemy'who  drrected 
^If  his  efforts  a^ain^t  her.  In  order  that  the  Itimi&try,  who  bad 
undertaken  the  war,  might  carry  it  on  with  vi|;di','  tf 'was  necessary  to 
bave  the  snppoit  of  that  power  from  whence  Ihe  niieans  of  making 
war  must  proceed,  the  parliament.  The  opposition  was  now  become 
strong  enough,  to  make  it  desirable  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  weaken  it,  by 
bringing  over  such  members  to  his  way  of  thinking  as  could  most 
easily  be  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  opposmg  a  dyke  to  the  torrent 
of  revoHltionaff  ^Bpinions,  whose  daily  progress  ought  really  to  aiamfi 
the  friends  of 'tMe  con^itution.  The  danger  of  the  reforming  systeitt 
had  became  still  more  thteateni^g,  as  its  votaries  mjrde  no  secret  of* 
*  their  inclination  to  the  doctrines  df  the  French  revolutionists,  and 
Mr.  Fox  spoke  openly  in  praise  of  them  In  parliament,  avo^^ng  his 
8(flhiiMion  of  the  "principles  they  breathed.  This  party  e^en  ex- 
pressed thfeii*  desire  to  approach  them  in  practice,  by  reforming  the 
British  constitution ;  of  cburse,  the  question  on*  the  pH)pHety  of 
pursuing  the  Wat  against  Pratice,  without  any'regard  txl'Th^  revoln- 
tidnary  form  )[>f  its  govcmmenf,  brought  on  the  conflict  of  the  two 
f<Ulowing  opinions :  th(^ "  preference  to  H  rev6ltttionary  system  aiid€f 

V'Sbme^ilSist  that  it'tw^s  oppcfted  by^e  antagtmisfs  ofministers ;  if  so, 
it  does  itolfitwr  the  conse^juwices  to  be  drawn«in  genewrii*     ' ' 
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pfttentre  0f  reform,  aiKi'il»t-ef.preB^rfi.og.the  e^inlfihlbti^^M-oooM 
neet^sd  with  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  state,  jfMinAtdv'M'^thiL^ 
iiwantenance  of  the»ce«8tiWti^ias>-i^*ac^u»liy  stood. ' 

The  partiaUiy  wiife  wMdi  ^rcatmuiabeini  in  Engtand-hadcoaaidQwd' 
the   Frendi  revoteli<io«rtad'. acted  on  their  niiiids.aoftoi^ing  toilie* 
amdegy^vhich  thfty-timigktt  they 'discovered  between,  its.effirdts^  wd 
their  o«vit  ^ivate  .vt«»wss.^^Tbe  leaders.  o§  tlw&nthhfgovfimmmnlt'hmii 
only  seca,  in  tkit  event,  «ani  opportunity  of-  «ifeaken»ig.  the  p^rn^*^ 
France*  by  the  4lMiiui|itip|i  of  its  territory,  f«nd  by  seiaiyig,iett.ita 
fai^eign  possfs«ana«.  ^Theji  tiioHght  properv  *>for  this  reaaont  t0  lay 
aside  ererjjiconsidarMioht0tMMji>l'  the  eban^t  whtcb  France  hd6  undef^ 
gone^  in  order  tfia^  by;'i«tpf$tiH|^  te^Jier>t£ie/fiMdt-of  the  vniri  te  foiae 
her  to  mtfke  prufitr  rfitc^Deatent«by  a  pvepartiooate  lademDifteaitioni 
The  British  g^nuntttt,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Mr.  Fkt,  either 
misunderstood  tlie  character   of  the  Frenob  le^iUion,  «aki    its 
iDftuenoe  on  tlie  minds'  of  men,  or  perhaps  -he  flaltered  •  hiansetf  thai 
the  same  force,  wbich  ehoiild  reduce  France  to  bend  totlie:yokeof4i. 
cencpieror,  woidd  again*  reMoie  her  ancient  government <;  anrd  thi^^ 
such  an  event- would  reduce  all  Actions  in  that  to  give  up  thftpoial^t 
andtaubaritk^     •< 

The  danger  resulting  from  the.  ejcisteoee  of  a  gotemment  m  Fnanee, 
founded  oil  revolutionary  docttiiws,  was  so  UtHe  lek  or  underslMKl 
hgr  the  majority  of.  the  nation,  that,  it  was  not  wtthoi^  the  greatest 
diffionity  that  the  light  thrown  on  the  sniject  by  Sdr.  Burke  c^uU-. 
make  its- due  impMssion. 

In  conseqnenoe  of  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Burke,  a  gresit  pant  df 
the  opposition  joined*  ministers*  They  who  remained  were  of  eowrse  • 
mueb  diminished  in  .strength^  but  so  mudh.the  more  irritated  against 
the  mioiftterial  party.  As  these  new  allies  of  ministry  were  for  the 
immediale  re^orationi^  the  throne  of  France,  if  possible,  and^bad 
thus  gained  too  great  an  iaflueooe  in  the  party  wbich  they  had  ktel^r 
joined,  Mr*  Pitt,  determined  to  dissuade  them  from  (hat^|>art  of  the 
phin. '  •  He  only  considered  it  in  fact  as  a  secondary  meaayare,  aud  ima- 
gined that  if  be  declared  himself  in  favor  oft  -i^  be  shquljd  counteract 
the  project  he  had  concerted  with  Austria ;  whicli  w2|^9M^.tp  occupy 
themselves  with  the  re*establishuient  of  the  •  legi^^t^  mojtar)^^^ 
until  each  party  bad  heen  enriched  by  the  apoils  oi*  Tnmce.. rje^'^W^ 
the  ebimerical  notions  he  had  adopj^d^  ^e.  waa^rperpetiyjijli^lliance 
betvyeen  Austria  and  Great  Britain.       i/tooh  adt         rro.    .' 

Tl^  plan  atiopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  j)(^e  ^yf^p)js^)ei;|t  of  his 
doubfe  project^  of  weakening  the  pow<^  pf  Franoe,<.JbKy  f^viding  her 
spoils  with  Austria,  and  finally  to  restore,  the  legitimate  sofc^eigOi  iu 
cidef"^  to  stille  the  revohitionary  doctruie  which  threat^p^d  this 
ciHp^,  comprehended  in  itself  such ,  heterogeneous  vic^^f ,  ^^t  ^^1 
wasr^mpiQssibie  for  it  to  succeed,  but  by  a, concurrence  cif  b^^v^jjjbf^l 
tb^ftif^hanee  itself  could  hardly  pioduce.  Thus,  while  Gi^fitjfff;ffm^ 
SMide  useful  conquests  on  the  foreijfu  possessions  of  France ;  the 
btt^.made  others  iaoce^«9d»aiitageous.4nr(vitself,  andt;Jfpgpbrr{iM>ve 
dangerous,  to  the  general^  safety  of  £arope^  •aud^,eioa9equ(Nitty<.lo  thgt 
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of  Great  Bi^aih ;  besides,  tfiese  acquisitions  were  contigtidtis  to  iief 
ffontksr,  and  tbe  French  territory  increasing  ^  daily  through  the  foAtj 
and  weakness  even  of  our  allies,  we  were  abandoned  by  them,  under 
|yret6rice,  that  we  were  solely  actuated  by  selfish  views. 

The  French  government  managed  very  adroitly  to  take  advantage 
of  various  circumstances  to  establish  the  opinion  of  our  selfishness, 
and  succeeded  in  separating  us  entirely  from  our  allies  :  many  of  them 
engaged  to  act  against  us. 

The  result  of  these  various  schemes  of  Mr*  Pitt  for  the  accom* 
{^hment  of  the  spoliatory  part  of  tbe  plan  he  had  hoped  to  realise^ 
was,  that  ft  totally  failed.  The  opportunity  of  restoring  the  monarchy 
having  escaped.  Great  Britain  waa  obliged  to  sustun  the  weight  of 
the  war  alone,  in  expectation  of  some  event,  which  would  furnish  her 
with  the  means  of  keeping  tbe  greater  part  of  her  conquests.  About 
that  time,  a  probability  appeared  that  France  would  adopt  sueh 
political  principles,  as  would  be  compatible  with  the  habits  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  This  favored  the  arguments  of  opposition  in  behalf 
of  peace,  which,  joined  to  the  expense  incurred  by  the  nation  during 
tfo  war;  induced  a  great  majority  to  paill  for  peace,  with  inconsiderate 
ardor,  with  a  state  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  had  at 
last  asaumed  a  fornr  capable  of  agreeing  with  other  governments. 

Mr,  Pitt,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  over-ruling  the  general 
opinion,  pretended,  himself,  to  fall  in  with  it ;  determined  at  the  same 
time,  not*  to  become  instrumental  to  an  arrangement,  of  which  he 
could  not  help  seeing  the  inconveniences ;  he  determined  to  leave  thi« 
arduous  task  to  another  ministry.  It  was,  moreover,  his  object  on 
his  own  account,  that  the  new  ministry  should  not  be  composed  of 
men  drawn  fi*oni  a  party,  not  only  declared  against  his  government, 
biit  also  personal  enemies. 

'  Mr.  Pitt  had,  in  prder  to  gain  over  a  part  of  the  opposition, 
engaged  himself  with  some  of  the  principal  members  of  it,  to  second 
their  efforts  for  the  Catholic  Emancipation  in  Ireland ;  althoughhe 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  aversion  of  His  Majesty  for  that  measure. 
It  was  of  tbe  greatest  consequence  to  him  to  make  use  of  t^e  powerful 
party  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  as  he  had  it  much  at  heart  to  effect 
an  union  between  both  kingdoms.  Better  skilled  in  domestic  than  in 
foreign  afiairs,  he  wisely  saw,  that  it  would  insure  unity  of  action  to 
the  state,  and  gradually  efface  the  nationial  distinction  between  the 
two  countries.  This  operation,  great  in  itself,  by  whatever  means  it 
was  Accomplished,  and  glorioifs  for  his  memory  beyond  any  of  his 
other  works,  having  been  carried,  ^Mr.  Pitt  found  he  could  not 
retract  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish, 
vi^.  (advantages  in  common  with  Ifre  P^ttiSstSants,  The  success  of  the 
scheme  "for  the  emancipati<H]^f'ih^^  liiii^h  Catholics  depended  on  the 
adoption  of  prudent  measures,  in  order  that  the  object  might  be 
ittftined  gradually,  to  conceal' "^from^  His  Majesty  ithe  ground  he  had 
lost  by  degrees :  on  the  othef  ^afi^d-  tb  developed  to  hitu  at  once  the 
whole  extent  of  what'fae  was  to  g^ant;  would' have  inevitably  insured 
bis  resistance.    These  circumstances,  embarrassing, as  they  were  for 
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ilit.  PiUy  Wier^,  howeicer  what  sailed, his  pjirpoie  f<»r  pr€#eryiog  tl^ 
administrfition  in  bis  baads  thus  far,  and  preaeoted  him  a  plea  a9  scxofi 
as  it  was  convei)i€nt».to  giye  up  bis  place.  By  drawing  on  himself  tbe^ 
King's  refusal  to  sanction  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholic^  of 
Ireland,,  he  coqld .  with  all  due  de<^rum  appear  to  be  guided  \^y  a 
motive  congenial  to  a  very,  numerous  party*  in  giving  up .  the 
administratipn,  which  appeared  now  no  .longer  to  be  guided  by  the 
principles  he  had  professed,  and  particularly  on  a  point*  which  bo 
could  show  to  be  intimately  connected  with'  thc^  .security  and  power  of 
the  empire.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  they  of  his  adherents,  who  then  declared 
themselves  for  his  thapry  in  favor  of  the  Catholics, .  and  who  hs|d 
made  the  most  prominent  figjore  in  promoting  an  active  war  against 
.rjevolutionary  Francer  in  order  not  tp  appear  in  contradiction  with 
their  former  deolarations  respecting.an  accommodation  between  Great 
Britain  and  that  country,  affected  to  retire  from  office*  merely 
because  they  had  not  be^n  able  to  get  the  better  of  his.  Msyesty's 
repugnance  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  By  this  maanSf 
they  iusured  to  themselves  the  good-.will  of  that  numerous  party, 
while  the  English  people  still  continued  to  esteem  them  for  the  appro* 
bation  they  bad  appeared  to  give  to  the  attempt  towards  making 
peace  with  France*  Thus  Mr.  Pitt  deceived  both  |relan4  .and 
JElnglapd  as  to  the  real  motives  of  his.  conduct !' 
.  Mr.  Pitt^  actuated  solely  by  his  ambition,  had  signalised  bi^ 
^ministration  by  so  many  actions,  which  passed  for  brilUant>  bec^ai^ 
jthe  real  tendency  of  many  of  them  was  yet  unkuown«  that  he  had 
acquired  a  personal  influence,  great  enough  to  enable  him  to  have  a 
certain  control  over  th^  operations  of  the  government,  ev^n  without 
being  invested  with  any  office. 

It  was  hence  clear  that  the  new  administration  was  formed 
according  to  his  sugg^tions»  in  order  that  it  might  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  his  views.  It  was  of  course  impossible  that  it  should  be 
composed  of  members  of  the  opposition,  as  that  party  had  openly 
professed  such  political  principles,  both  on  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  in  diametric  opposition  to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  which  were 
even  disliked  by  His  Majesty.  They  agreed  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  one 
point  only,  namely,  the  emancipation  of  the  Catj^^olics :  but  this 
accord  was  rather  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  this  measure  tended  to  the  i^nion  of  all  parties  in  favor  of  tfale 
government,  for  the  maintenance  9f  the  constitution,  and  the  assurance 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  external  security*  On  the 
.  other  side,  the  opposition,  who  considered  Mr.  Fox  as  their  chief, 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  get  hold  of  any  means  which 
might  assist  them  in  bringing  about  innovations,  in  all  those  points 
whence  they  could  insure  a  popularity.    They  hoped  thus  to  be  able 

•  ■  •  •  -  .  ,•••.."  h 

'  From  this  it  appears  evident  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  considered  the  Catholic 

.  eipiaQcipation^  with  respect  to  the  real  advantages  prdisadvantage&il^mjght 
produce  tp  the  state^  but  simply  in  jrelference  to  the  permanence  of  his  own 
power.  '' 
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teeiiiifeiie&oawtliority  in  lane  oMMwre  iodeiMiideoli  and  ioii^reot  ia 
the  Dttiife  of  tiieir  parly  aiid  piiioiples»  at  llM^liaaaffd  of  any  commo- 
tions wbieh  might  arise ;  they  we«e  regardless  of  the  influence  which 
the  French  government  might  obtain  over  the  general  system  of 
Siirope;  an  influence,  ifhich  it  has  since  effected  t^estabhsh,  owing, 
evidently,  to  the  errors  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

These  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  desire  of  His  Majesty 
t0  form  a  mini^yi  which  professed  no  party.  For  thu  very  reason  it 
was  necessaty,  .that^this  should  Jipie  sustained  by  one  o(  them  until 
tfaiqr  might  be  eonbled  to  create  »  p^y  of  their  own  by  the  assistance 
of  those  meanSf  whieh  ?re  alleys  in  the  power  of  every  ministry. 
Mr.  Pitt  of  cotirse/had  a  pemoaal  influence  .on  the  choice  of  those 
kidividuals,  who  composed  this  administration,  whose  chief  was  a  man 
entirely  new,  and  who  .only  enjoyed  an  esteem  proportioned  to  a 
distinctioft  which  luptdr  heim  aci}uired,  bv  a  prudent  and  moderate 
conduct  ia  discharging  the  dutieaof  an  o«ce^  which  did  not  require 
takttts  of  the  first  orckn  . 

The  ministty,  of  which- iMn  Addington  was  the  chief,  might  have 
beta  able,  provided  they  did  not  go  out  of  the  track  already  traced 
l6r  them,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  affairs^  to  maiBtaia  itself  as  long 
a» it  was  not  Hirown  iato  ccmfusionby  some  e»terior  impulse:  but 
heiBg  evidently  too  feeble  to  resist  such  violent  shocks,  as  then 
threatened  the  state  itself.  As  such  events  might  be  foreseen; from 
the  posture  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  evident  that  its 
dmratioo  must  be  v^y  uncertain,  and  consequently  that  its  termination 
would  give  room  to  the  occupation  of  their  places  by  some  other  party, 
whose  credit  miglrt  prevail  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  King. 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  Mr»%  Addington's  administration,  to 
remark,  that  the  finances  of  the  country  were  reduced  to  a.  very  had 
state  at  the.  time  of  his  accession  to  power;  the^tate  of  the  anny 
was  even  worae*  During  his  short  administration  both  were  greatly 
benefited  by  th» prudence,  economy,  and  judgment  which  he  exerted, 
andbwfaich  Mnt  Pitt's  undistinguishing  prodigality  had/  nearly  over- 
turned. Another  event,  very  unfortunate  for  hinv  wai  that  on  his 
ac^essioti^  Dbe  Impositions  of  peace  with  France  hia^Afeen^i^eceivcd  by 
tht)490(i^Ief with  eagerness.  The  peac^^of  ^fx^ifiOft  waf  an  experiment, 
whidh^  l«^itnot;^been  tried,  the  iiatii9B]^qi>)d  not  have  been  satisfied 
of  litai^bimericdL.  advantages.  Tber|>Qi^§^  ^i^i^ns  was,  jn  MlPrt, 
rstHner jtheifid^uJl  of  tbecironmslaiir«9iMrw]^^>bQ(^Mp4  1^«  <^P^i7> 
thanhii»ow|9h9iiaitl[iQf6mtoai^lK)'^v«i9l«i^ia  fj^tt^  lender  othf^f^.^eir- 
cumflancvss* '     «i   jU  ■  ;■',    ♦io(fi  on  atojto**  tu  •'» 

'ShqbaAfaith^>^ichrlh0tFreQ^^|i|fP9i9^n^        displayed  k^.the 

-itilfilinml  qftthcaMidesiieiftthtSihlml^  ^9^*§H^09fl^^^  ^^  tb.^>^^d 

(the    plan  ofc  HKiVirsat/l  domim)>n//airiii|^l  ^mKftP  M  WRPm^^' 

j/Though  he  yia^opl^iHiMlbtot  epi^loy  th^^|^^  |i|rm  ofi,^§^k>iie 

3*ad  already  mMn^sr^it^  i^in^vfu  per^oih!^  the  attr%g|^jf>|^(||o. 

narchy,  and  meditated  t^4ii)fU9if9  someili^f^^nvhich  shouU^f^j^^n^ 

intention  of  transferring  all  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
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feiifiself ;  to  an  usmpertiriio  \itA  fowftd  ttean»  to  ^«e(4te4all  pailici  io 
France,  and  all  lHi«  gotiernmeots  of  BnrMe,  at  to  the  use  hewooM 
make  of  Uie  power  he  acquired,  a«id  t>f  those  who  had  coneoned  in 
his  elevation.  ^  '  ^  •» 

It^is  evident,  ^hat  thd^  tvatf^ti  6f  the  adiMtt6ui^v«ntuf«r,  who  h«tt 
succeeded  in  deceiving  so  many  divers ^rties,  hitf  oW^  much  ^ess  to  hit 
own  abiHties  in  dis^isin*  bis  views;  thanto  tb^iMMion  %vl»iieh  possessed 
the  various  parties,  that  eaoh  separately  Wfidld  h6  able  to  laHsiy  theiih 
particular  desires  in  secondmg,  or  not  opposing,'  those  measures,  which 
they  thought,  would  only  be  directed'  against  the  others.  Thi§ 
disposition  thus  favOred  the  designs  of  a  man,  who  could  perceive 
no  power  able  to  contend  With  faiai  own,  as  soon  as  those  influences 
established  by  the  concurrence  of  all  parties,  were  not  only  dissipated, 
or  induced  to  declafe  in  his  ^vor,  in  order  to  obtain  his  support  in  ^he 
pursuit  of  Ifieir  own  ends.  In  the 'same  manner  Boni^rte  had 
partisans,  not  only  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  but  among  "tilose 
people,  who,  being  his  nearest  neighbours,  were  in  greater  danvehfroiti 
his  power.  Such  were  the  advocates»  whether  sincere  or  feigned,  of 
his  merits,  his  genius,  and  his  talents ;  many  Of  these  were  to  be 
found  among  thaft  'pdrty  in.  this  country,  of  whom  Mr.  Fox  was  lite 
leader :  but,  '  whafex^er  color  ttiese  gentlemen  could  gtf  e  4o  the 
conduct  of  Bonaparte  subsequent  to  the' treaty  of  Amiens,  the  int|»r«sts 
of  Great  Britain  were  so  mticli  alf^ted  bv  it,  that  tt  becanne  ^viflent 
how  far  a  state'  of  opi*n  warfare"  uTas  preferable  to  Ibis  peace,  which 
was  in  fact  no  ottier  'tti^n  war  disguised  under -the  name  alone  of 
pacification.  •,  r     •« 

All  the  attempts  of  the;  ministry,  who  had  produced  this  illusovy 
peace,  to  realise  the  express  conditions  of  it,  proving  fruitless^  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  active  war  became'  evident.  The  means 
consisted  essentially  in  the  supposed  developement  of  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  without  any  similar  expectation  from  any  of  the. co-operators, 
who  were  admitted  under  him.  These  talents  had  already  been 
tried,  and  fhey  had  been  found  deficient-  in  knowledge  of  foreign 
countries,  without  which,  the  natural  abilities  of  a  minister  do  no 
more  than  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  their  possessor. 

Mr.  Vht,  nfcw  recalled  to  the  helm,  had  the  faculty  of  eh  using  his 
coadjutors;  arid  it  wer^  haftSral  to  have  expected  tliev  should  be 
the  same,  who  had  beeii>  "^tiil^tbt^d  during  hi^r  precedmgi  ;)dmllris- 
trdtion.  But  divers  causes^  'pWvented  this  arrangement:  thOse*^ in- 
dividuals could  nothoweo^biif^l^f^him  but  by  an  agreeinuBtin  their 
designs,  grounded  oh  %  ^Inf^re  or  affected  acknowiedgt^ment  of  cer- 
tain principles,  at  bottom  no  more  than  private  interest^  disguised 
under  the  appeai%ice^^'WI!9t$»*fey»  to  them.  Two  of  the  |9ffiilcipal 
^j^rsonages  of  the  f^i^^m  ^uHlliltHation  of  Mr.-Pit\;  Lord!Grrn- 
ville^tfod  Mr.  WVndlbm,  l#ilim>W-jblbed-  Mr^  Fox,  alid  odqld  iilht, 
withodY%oing  fMfti  one>lh(^6iKt€i^  to  ahiiothei^  s^ain  join:MT4rmt9 
and  recon^ie4h#<lfe^f|rf]^^9i#iNflif|*f^tlM  wmri  :tod  that  of  ahdndbnhg 
%c  CWthoHcjr*fR(rt^'(!eftrtheiSWthe4K»ga  b^ 

•  0  3?'   ^        3d)  ■   rf«»i  ■   ''h    ^^(VT"i\ 
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;  Mr.  Pin  heft  sacrUiced  the  Vftin-gfory  of  consteaoy  to  his  op{iuo», 
to  a  sentiment  proper  in  certain  ciroumstaoces  and  impn^r  is 
others^  in  the  same  manner,  as  he  had  already  done  with  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform. 

Loid  GrenviUe  and  Mr.  Windham  found,  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  question,  either  a  real  motive,  or  a  plausihle  pretext,  to 
refuse  any  share  in  the  new  nunislry :  by  this  means,  they  w^e  under 
the  necessity  of  supporting  Mr.  Fox's  party.  Mr.  Pitt^  well  satisfied 
.with  himself,  and  confiding  in  bis  own  strength,  contented  himself 
with  colleagues  of  very  moderate  talents,'  ^nd,  in  some  mea^u-e 
undertook  alone,  to  direct  the  great  operations  ef  the  government. 
His  party  can  only  be  reckoned  strong  from  their  numbers,  not  their 
abilities. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Pitt  died,  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  modifying  his  original  planr  of  restoring  the  ancient 
government  %^  France*  and  from  which  he  bad  so  imprudently 
deviated. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  no  new  plan  to  offer,  analogous  to  the  new  view  he 
had  taken  respecting  the  relations  of  this  country  with  the  continent. 
The  clumsy  policy  of  subsidising,  with  all  its  concomitant  absuiKlities^ 
now  occurred  to  him  :  this  having  again  failed  him,  he  left  the  world 
without  fixing  eilAier  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  operations  most 
advisabteto  be  adopted  for  reestablishing  the  equilibrium  of  £urepe« 

This  uncertainty,  as  to  the  system  to  be  pursued,  did  not  fail  of 
becoming  the  theme  of  various  disputes  amoqg  those,  who  aspired  to 
the  government.  The  party  in:  office  were  obliged  to  support  th^ 
war,  without  possessing  abilities  to  carry  it  on  eifectuaU)^,  either  by 
the  means,  which  the  country  itself  possessed,  or  by  any  plan  of 
conduct  towards  those  powers,  which  either  actually  wercy  or  might 
in  future  become,  allies  ;  thus,  as  they  could  not  declare  themselves 
in  favor  of  a  peace,  which  they  had  so  lately  pronounced  to. be 
imprafcticable,  and  convinced  of  their  own  incapacity  to  conduct  the 
wap^  these  apparent  disciples  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  really  been  no 
mow  than  bis  instruments,  resolved  of  their  own  accord,  to  leave 

*  >He  had  kept  up  a  connexion  with  a  very  able  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Dundas, 
afterwards  Lord  Melville,  distinguished  far  bia ,  »ri^ ;  asid  al»jyyities  in 
businfiss;  but  his  adversaries  succeeded  in  d^priviivg  him  .of  that  succor  by 
taking  s^dyantage  or  spme  irregularities  in  the  managenient  of  certain  funds 
confided  to  Lord  Melville,  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (for  such  it  ought 
to  be  considered  ralher'wan  a  malversation')  atlthough  by  the  letter  of  "the 
law  he  was  subjectto  be  severely  punisif«!o,  It  being  a  connivance  id  an 
usage  which  •  generally  prevailed,  and  o#  which  his  adversaries  msfy  not 
improbabljt'have  taken  aayantage,  in  the  tsnni  manner  while  in  plafci,  as  it 
still  in  sowysmnaAureexists,  it  consislistiij^rAbfi  tmployment  of  public  d^sils 
to  private  ,ppr^t./  Jn  order  not  to  risj(  tl^j  event  of  a  public  cond^^/iation 
of  Lord  Mefville,  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  first  to  induce  him  to  throw  ,ilg^his 
enmlovment.  The  accusation  produced  no  more  than  wh^t  the 'accusci's 
wilAieQ'i^tKkt  was,  to  render  IMh.  liifelVille  inea'pable  of  ettipl6yment,  in 
traduMd^  IHm  in  the  public  opidSbi^,MWhiigh^'h/^i^  "slcft^jc^dfi^ly  con- 
demn^ «ad  th#^|^ooi  of  this  ifli,*'t9ktih)«  ^xtih  ^s  left  at  it  wai'lftfore. 
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dirir  pbeeSy  with  (be  task  either  of  eendocting:  the  war,  or  of  making 
siich  a  peace  as  could  be  justified  to  the  public,  to  their  successors. 

The  King  was  now  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  any  party.  That  of  Mr. 
Pitt  having  by  his  death  been  dispersed^  and  Lord  Sidmouth's  not 
having,  for  want  of  aristocratical  connections,  strength  sufficient  to 
stand  alone ;  and  having  unfortunately  had  the  task  of  making  the 
experiment  of  an  illusive  peace  to  satisfy  the  pubUc  mind,  for  which 
they  were  afterwards  unjustly  blamed. 

It  was  necessary,  on  this  occauon,  as  it  had  been  the  practice 
formerly,  to  give  the  reins  of  government  to  tlie  chiefs  of  a  uew  party^ 
madenp  of  the  antagonists  of  the  other  two,  the  members  of  which  haid 
coalesced,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  nniting  all  the  talents, 
without  any  regard  to  opinions  formerly  entertained ;  and  thus  to 
compose  an  administration^  capable  of  insuring  to  the  state  those 
advantages,  which  the  crisis  of  affairs  loudly  demanded,  and  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  faults  committed  by  every  administration* 
which  had  appeared  since  the  French  revolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  coalition  of  this  party  had  been  capable  of 
shaking  and  overturning  the  preceding  ministr}'t  it  was  not  so  well 
knitted  together  as  to  produce  one  uniform  spirit  pervading  the 
whole ;  and,  as  the  object  was,  by  the  power  they  had  acquired,  to 
compose  a  ministry  of  individuals  chosen  from  among  the  principal 
members  of  their  coalition,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  personal  credit, 
or  whose  talents  were  most  esteemed  ;  hence,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
collision,  among  themselves,  which  would  have  been  pMijudicial  to  all, 
they  took  care  to  agree  how  far  each  was  to  give  np  his  own  preten- 
sions to  the  first  place,  and  his  particular  adherence  to  his  several 
favorite  opinions.  All  this  was  determined  by  a  compact  among 
themselves,  as  tlieir  mutual  interests  depended  on  their  permanency  in 
power. 

It  was  undetermined  who  should  be  considered  as  the  head  of  this 
new  Action,  Lord  Grenville  or  Mr.  Fox:  the  former  occupied  that 
station,  which  has  been  vulgarly  esteemed  the  princii>al,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  was  confined  to  the  functions  of  his  qwb  department 
of  the  finances.  Much  scope  was  also  to  be  left  for  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
on  whom  fell  the  Chancellorship  of  the  £xchequer<,r  Mr«  Fox,  who 
would  have  been  entirely  incompetent  to  either  of  those plac^>  -was 
made  again  Secretary  of  VoM^n  Affairs,  which  vt'as,  without  40ubt, 
the  most  important  ofiicd'Jti  f he  actual  circumstances ;  by  this  mrans, 
he  became  in  fact  the  maia- spring  of  the  government.  He  added  to 
these  advantages,,  that. of  a  gn^ter  peipsbnal  credi^^witt)  Jtlie  multitude 
tha9  any  of  his  coUeagiieft.,:  Lord  Howick,  connected  morei intimately 
with  Mr.  Fox,  was  ^rstLord  of .  the  Admiralty) ;.  Mr«  iWindiham, 
Seetetary  of  the  War '{Apartment:  but  the pr^onttenitieie  of  Mr. 
Fox '• -was  also -^iternttiJ^'^by^the  numbei*  N6f  his  adherents  in 
■PkHiaAent."  '  '  ''  '  "  "  '"  ^  '''■  ''■  "  *'"  ^^  / 
'.Jt,was,Muffici€nt  igpjt\ve  with  the  ps^rty^^h^  4^  permanency  de- 
pep4^ .  f^.  >^s  success,  in  procuring  a,  ^^^^,  U  induce  them  to  make 
it  the-ttrimary  object^of  their  solicitudei  But  it  fmcM  desirable  to 
some  of  its  members^  to  acquire  a  credit,  by  the  realisation  of  some 
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plui,  of  whieb  tbejr  hul  been  ibe  rrputcil.  projectori,  or  at  loast  tbe 
priDcipal    directors.     Lord    (ireiifille    was    uoled   for   ttte   C^itliutie 

Suestion;  Lord  Ho  wick  contented  Iiimnflf  >tilli  beinj;  liU  second  in 
lat  cDterprbe.  Lord  llenr^  Petty  aspired  at  rclipainf;  tlie  f<ime  of 
Mr.  Pilt,  as  an  able  fioancier ;  Mr.  Windbam  affected  lo  bring  the 
mibtary  i>ystem  to  perfection.  Ry  these  means,  tbis  ukinLslry  prc' 
tended  to  justify  the  claim  they  hud  laid,  or  rather  some  of  tlieir 
partisans  for  thern,  to  ihe  monppoly  of  alt  the  talents  in  the  nation. 
The  abilities  of  Mr.  Fox  were  now  to  be  tn«it  {»r-^  third  lintc,  by  Iits 
negocialiotis  for  peace;  an  object,  wliicb  Mr.  Pitt  v/aa  fully  persuaded 
to  be  unattainable,  and  of  tvbich  Lord  Sidinouib  bail  so  lately 
furnished  a  suflicieiit  proof  All  Mr.  Fox's  solicitude  was./lirected  tu 
the  meaus  of  effecting  lliat  ijreat  work.  This  dispositiwi  of  his  being 
known,  Bonaparte,  who  found  bis  account  iu  playing  with  him,  saved 
bim  tbe  trouble  of  opening  the  discussion.  Mr.  Fox  took  the  bait, 
and  the  negociatioirs  of  Lords  Lauderdale  and  Yarmoutli  have  proved 
how  ignorant  Mr.  Fox  must  have  been  of  tbe  affairs  of  the  continent, 
when,  io  ibe  whole  uegocialion,  not  one  event  turned  out  as  he 
expected,  and  tile  war  still  continues. 

Tbe  death  of  Mr,  Fox,  which  happened  during  these  negociaiions, 

changed  the  face  of  affairs ;  the  expeditions  to  C^gypt,  the  Darda- 

celles,  and  liuenos  .4vres,  discovered  the  poverty  uf  means  in  this 

party.       Tbe  Catholic   ^uestioo,    which  sliorlly  after,  was  brought 

forward,  overlurued  a  ministry,  who  had  pletlged  tbemsclves  to  n. 

measure  not  yet  ripe  for  execution,  and  for  wliiqii  His  Majesty  had 

evinced  the  greatest  aversion.     On  this  tbe  King  commanded  tlie 

kke  of  Portland  lo  form  a  ministry  out  of  the  remnant  of  Mr.  Pitt's 

followers.  '■■The  Bitke  became  liFsl  .Lord  of  itie  Treasury;    Mr. 

Perti^al,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  V  Air-  Canning,,  Secretary  for 

Foref^  Aft'ifirs';  and  Lord  Mutgrave,   first  Lord  of  ^Ihe  Admiralty. 

This,  ministry  was  tittle  disturbed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's  death, 

Wmstj-'age'  and    infirmities    rendered    him   incapable  of  any  active 

iAttiference  in-'bublicaffairs:  they  displayed  a  much  greater  degree 

^f  Kwfgv  yfiau"lhe(r  predecessors.    The  aljack  on  ^opcnbagcu  was 

'A4ll'^on«rte4'?  Mfl  attended  with  success.,' A  jje^lousjj'Haj  espited 

b<^Mbis  achieVlrntcBt'  in  the  minds  of  I  be  ojiposite  parly,  "'l)0|^(I  a 

!Ww  bJfijr^'^icliea'lo  thCm.    It  was,  ty  tdtat,  oF  cji.i^j^.ry feinted 

>  of  yi?  ri^ts  of 

//ira,provirt9tf>f 

ley  suc^i^tjkiQo 

Jlitnde  ij,^ 

would  l^vi^^m- 
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cities,  the  Swedes,  were  abaudoned  to  the  convuliiooa,  which  ^bse- 
aueatlji  took  place;  Russia  was  obliged  to  ^ield  to  the  curreDt;  ai)d 
the  mails  of  power,  which  the  British  had  acquired,  was  thus  thrown 
aiSmty.  In  oonHequence,  the  French  were  enabled,  in  the  following 
Tear,  to  invade  Spain,  beiiig  relieved  on  their  north erii  frontier  by 
Kitiafa  senerosity.  Austria  was  the  victim  of  this  niis management ;  , 
but  as  (Tie  consequences  of  the  false  step  taken  in  the  evacuation  of 
Copenhagen  were  not  foreseea,  it  excited  no  indignation  in  the  public 
mind,  the  fouaection  of  theiu  with  their  causes  being  too  remote  for 
t^e  vulgar.  ".  ,  ,', 

If  these  cotfsequ'ences  were  seen  by  the  apposition,  no  notice  was 
ffiken  by  ihera  on  the  subject ;  else  it  must  have  operated  against 
themselves.  Their  triumph  tlierefore  consisled  in  the  consciousuesi  of 
having,  by  the  clangor  they  hud  raised,  succeeded  in  driving  th« 
ministers  out  of  a  iiue  of  operations,  which  would  have  ultitnately 
redounded  to  their  liouor:  a  second  advantage  was,  that,  by 
lacilitating  the  affair  of  Spaiti,  and  thus  forcing  tiK  state  into  a  fresh 
train  of  dlAicullics,  new  occasions  might  thence  arise  to  overturn  their 
antagonists. 

Tm  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Waleheren,  resulted  from  the  prin- 
ctpaT  comtoand  being  given  to  a  man  quite  incapable  of  the  charge, 
hut  forced  on  ministers  by  an  influence  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
tb  give  any  account;  the  dependence  of  ministers  on  such  as  can 
support  them  at  home  being  a  vice  in  the  state,  which  often  ohUget 
them  to  employ  unfit  persons. 

A  serious  dispute,  between  two  members  of  the  cabinet  shortly 
after,  caused  another  change  in  thf;  ministry.  The  Marquis  Welles- 
lej,  at  the  moment  wheq  llietbove  dispute  took  plnce,  wbich  ended 
in  Lord  Castlereagb's  and  Mr.  Canning's  abdicntiun  of  their  places, 
was  returning  from  Spain.  TbeTaleuts,  having  become  odious  to  (he 
King  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Catliolic  question,  aDd,tJ|e 
-advantages,  which  they  proposed  to  gain  by  its  success,  failing,  ifffC 
excluded.  Lord  Sidmoulb's  party  was  too  weak  and  [M  $cauy[  %i 
means,  possessing  so  littl^  influence  with  all  ranks  of  men*  tJJHlJ  jt 
could  never  be  called  forward  except  tu  bolster  up  a  tptteriog  pa|%i-) 
S0  that  the  Oitly  obkct  waato.iiiid  some  oiie>to  liU  the  vacant oftM 
of  Foreigtf 'Affairs.        *  "    ^  .       . 

That'  post  w^k'offerec(^^  the  Marquis  WeUt^^gj.  The  biillMnt 
t^<^  he 'l&d  displayed  India,  haft  M,  fi|fued  ««  an 

E^fqnean   theatre,   would  1  him  on  g  WtWf  -with  tht 

ManDWaobd  Ricbelieui.  >ve  have  just  oi#«Tv?d,  been  in 

S^M  ■'  'be  had  seized,  in  i  uint  of  view,  l)jie  statc^f  that 

c^wti^'j  and  the  defects  c  then  eslab|i«h^    ,tf  u  to  U« 

ftpitn  iiloue  that  the  pul  ;di  for  th«ac  c^.^^ipt^^isliBet ' 

<lf«iiibed._    ""-'-    •-  -■       -        *■  


««bje«*i  ^iKR '^^pply 
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■ 

boweyer  nrill  show  the  truth  of  his  reasooio^*  Wl^en  Lord  Well^sky 
accepted  of  the  Foreign  department,  it  ^ight  re^ohsibly  excite 
sUiprtaiei  because  it  might  easily  be  fytilHetn,  that  bis  energy  would  Iks 
cramped  by  the  character  of  his  colleagues  i  and  the  oAly  wonder  i% 
that  he  remained  with  them  so  long  as  he  4id  1  '     ' 

The  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  produced  similar  struggles,  ^h  those 
we  bsw^disoibl^dh  former  ol^tlfi^onsl''  The  difl?dfdl(es  experienced 
In;  ftiidi%  a  g«i<aeriMhifent  w?il^lye  <toiichediii4ys^Wh(Rviojg  chapter, 
where  we  shall  endeavour  to  shdM^^Tt  n>  be  the  Result  of  a  vice  rather 
iu  the  nature  tt^' British  polity,  than  the  fault  of  individhials ;  and  it 
w;ill^e  •dMioulr;'>ni  'sitoh»  a  state  '6{  things,  td^cohoMvfe^how  aijy 
niibistrf^aji  eter  effectuallv  serve  thi^'state,  ^iAi  ^b' mad^'countev^ 
actiqgiaiuses^affe  in  full  a'ctiVif^  teMin^' to  paMlV^  its  enetty* 
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•  A  Detail  Ims  been,  given,  In^ the  foregoing  ehq)tePy  ^f  tite  i;iU^ous 
contQfttipns  whichv-'Jiaye  taken  place  in  parlinnyenty  ^roflk^  thcPllm^  of 
J^rd  tihl^ffaftm,  to  the*  present  r and  an  attempt  nmde^W'^Miiivfate^Ihe 
motj^yiQfioW^liiactuatfd^  the  difierynt  parties  at' tll^!t4ye.*^T4^«h«^ 
wjb^Ji^HFy  the  springs,  whiebt>]tenit€  onlnehoman  heart,  tfaie  picture 
will  nuher  be  considered  a  faithful  copy,  than  the  produce  bf *4 

:»v^B^  l^.«iwh^e')d«twl  of  these  pibceedin^)  let  is  endcbVIAItnto 
4i|ni}%^)t|^0naii$|)mit  in  a  few  wovds."  Two  parties  divid^  the  %i%fA 
ci9^mfffi|<)^(tte/Q»iio» between:  them;  eabliiof  these  itrive,  by  every 
#^fl9#:(lQlpw«aUQ.l^r  the  olhbrs'^'bateww.thc;  pMy;  who  hok^ttl^ 
|t|J^i»i»ti^n)fdiJr{£i>r  thit^pnblic  good,  k  by  (ibeir rivals  phnced  iif^the 
mostt^di^advaMsigeous^Jl^ofint'of  taewT^^itkei'fntni^e  t^rrotoeoiis  fl66»> 
<:onc^i^is,.4h^«)0ee  pkttlio^  to  the  (Opposite  SMJe*^;  because^  If^et* 
A^  ^ifj^iter'a^i^pporHmity  of^^xposiig  tkcir  mis^akes^  and  (^tlAii^^ 
QXi^t^ftt^ehupeiof^upipliiitii^  them/tlThefbettefrin^^ 
the  pi4^af^^fi>^'^^«r>%«  it  ifeflbr/thfi^Mihiiots  out  if  ^  pliA!ei^')«Od 
^  thj^jr^f^^il^oyfiBc^Qt^s,  ^  doeei  alsbr^Jie  ffMeiit-d^Dfithfir  tIfeTlaAa- 
tM>os;  ib«t§9ixbg|ngr|^)^i:^ii^je  gnouudarionlwhich  fhetmie^uc^^CfHB 
ta|KeQ,vJp  p^Tllr$^ii>0bsthrdityiorif<oUy,  vecporseis  had  4^  u^Wffiriti* 
<^4^'fJiDp  matt9l&()i9^<£ilMi«usi  JMrfiiv»^<<&«ngilfHMtp ;  lAte >tii«(Oopfdt|s 
#n  ^et$ib9U^i|xrigh^SfA>f^inan)Ti«Buflei  tolubokre^tdaoring  tbei Aibc«miti 
war«  l^«:($i9ai«^e%(^f)'thji^  «urlioflreajidmnguii  Bap^s  aoditsf^flatifilKre 
tibea  !B^nii4<  %8  t^  bynlbalrJani^  «tf  tndisaretioiii^flWct«>viii«oi9fte^ 
x#T)¥l|M  (•  th^^Q9e«iy7/>|oitiiiltn'<blofioi»fpmio^ 
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AiiiericatiSy  as  vtt  baire  seeii»  found  advocates  in  parliament  to  defend 
the  right  of  resistance  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  French  revokitipnary 
g^reniment  was  held  up  to  public  view,  in  the  same  manner,  as  being, 
jusUy  irritated  against  £ngfeind,  for  the  most  unprovoked  aggresdon 
<m  our  part. 

'  They  who  feel  an  enlhutiastiprV^Deration  for  the  general  assembly' 
oUke  states  ofMhisJdngdom,  f^om  habit  and  educatibn,  will  perhaps' 
be  olfended  with  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject.   *  We  should  be' 
ready,  at  any  time,  td  confess  the  satisfiiction  it  would  afford  us, 
could  any  one  show  our  error  in  the  statement  here  made.     What 
satisfactioif  w6uld  It  afford  to  every  candid  mind,  to  be  shown,  that' 
the  leadidgiacts.  above  alluded  to,  owed  their  origin  to  the  puref^t 
motives  ot  the  noblesf  ambition  I     Until,  however,  that  can  be  clearly' 
established,' we  cannot  but  lament  the  imperfection  of  mankind  in- 
thus  abusing  the  noblest  institutions,-  to  which  man  has  ever  be^n 
subject.    Much  as  we  sympathise  with  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  in'the' 
ambition  by  which  he  is  actuated  to  immortah'se  his  memory,  by  his 
essential  services  to  the  state :  it  is  di€tcuU  to  conceive,  how,  in  the' 
preMiit  structure  of  the  British  system,  he  will  ever  be  able,  should' 
he  even  attain  to  the  government,  to  achieve  any  measure  but  by' 
baltes.'    If  be  cannot  do  more,  it  i^uit  be  lamented,  that  the  state  of 
the  country  is  such,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  profiting  by  the 
talents  of  a  man,  actuated  by  the  trnest  ambition,  by  the  purest  love' 
of  giory,  united  to  a  consummate  knowledge  of  human  affairs. 

.  These  reflections  naturally  arise  from  the  review  just  made  of  the* 
changes,  which  have  happened  iA'tfae  pericfd  we  have  examined.  If 
the  faGtsr(  be' admitted^,  as^  faJpthfirHy  Stated,  the 'foUowtng  coroIlsiHes' 
may  be  fairly  drawn  on  the>  bature  and  de^cts  of  the  British  ^^rn-^ 
ment,  .    ,         *< 

I.  The  succession  of  factions  to  one  another,  in  the  exercise 'of  flu^' 
supreme-power,  being  the  ground-work  of  the  whole  system,  it  fbltbWs, 
that  such  a  government  can  have  no  unity  of  plan  ^r  any  leti^tly'of 
tSmt ;  so  that  they,  in  slotttal  possession  of  powev;  mfiy  ifbt  feeilto^Ma^ 
selves  sfrong^nQ!4|hi  to  tafee  any  decided  steps,  HfS' tMre  is  feiliff^t^H 

Kyto  op|)#s«rftlwm,  afnd^very  reverse,  with  whidb  the  former  tifet; 
luifaa  alep'to  ^he^d'v^ncement  of  the  latter. ''  In  this''coutesf}*tb6^ 
geae^)  g«i9d  ^-i^  of  no  MtifmrtlBmce.  <  It  follows,  of  course,  fbtfl  llM^' 

CiMmmeflty  from  the  vaneAy  o#  Actions  whn^irtilllate  it,  m^t^.^ 
rfof^ontvadietion  with-iill^lfrttanMusiKtiduii^jn^hOj^^^ln'W*  piWMe 
|lMK^»w,'were  so  inconsutienfrltwoiildtbe  consic^d  fttfa^l^n^tt^V'  "'^  * 
f&r^lTbesiHrit  of  faction  ^^Miiiefa  prevails,  being  the* '6bilAi6^(^^  the 
^9«r$#t)i;of  prihciplea^i'whiohpJMnatK  th^se  factionsH'Vblly  cttrfitfot  att^to 
t^jpfWfir,  but  by  cros^iiig  one  ^Mther,'  ihd  thusif'^Ufilertebtftlg  <^^^ 
«iltop«ise  for  the  piib%94i»dr9(biid[  ifeif»for  tAi^t^siyii;''^i»^Hhd9^jlfi 
|Ms$wiv^{barvebo§tiDnei>to»ia5^(ik)e  ibtiijdftti0n>'Of^any^)^|<ihki^  ^^t^lif  %f 
pi^M0imfils¥itof.  Mlt^om^m^iwiifetiKxn^  <^l-i^%rittik'k^eH,  Ml 
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Mf>  Bucb  iirovision  is  made,  aud.'wbeo  uiti^ "of  will  Is  most  waotc'd,  H 
V,  then  that  Ibe  factions  are  most  vfolftnf/  '. 

3.  Fcpm^  the  same  sourc«  proceeds  tti6'^{>ossibitity  of  emplo^Dg 
iodividukls,  ^lio,  by  their  abilities,  cii^e  best  qualified  for  any  particular 
mrict;.  Tlie  luinister  must,'^  therefor^,  b'fkve'the  mortification  to  se« 
Iflc  wecutroa  ojf  his  plans  intrusle,tj  to  Ihos^,  whoniHe  cannot  consider 
wittig^tTnward  Gon!empt.  '^iirwhat  can  biSoT^eik  he  to  devUte 
from  thu  track,  be  would,  wit^  the  Iwst  and  most  virtuou  motives, 
be  votea  1^  ^a^|umcnt  out  of  ollice :  thus  it  is,  tha^  the  confidenee 
c^tbe  £ovrrh^(?nrcannQt.  be  die  reward  either  of^ta^pts,  oi^  <^  virtue  ; 


&^t{i{fi:^.^,<|iMrQ  of  parltapientary  sujiport.  ^Mjorebver,  the '{(mdidates 
£>;.  I^'O'F'  ^.^"It^c  ^'^.  !^<^)pr^clud,ed  iroDi  ^'ultivaf  Ins  their  talents  os 
Si^^^L  and  exteniied'scale/\^ev/|pyst.cpnfiii|;''tfaemsflves  to  tbe 
I>^int;ip]eg  of  a  pnrty,  an'atliHs'mean^yj  -* — •-•''" — -'- —  '  -'-''.^^•'-■- — 


eg  of  a  pnrtjf,  ana  tliHs'meanR  devote  tlifim  selves,'  en^rt^ning 

4.'A'total  negligence  of  airmea'sures,  by  whirB' ncoght  te  obtained 
«,CW5p«!len\  Iffjp^Ujteftgf  (Jh&^affiiirajrf  Jhe  contmejitj^as  well  as  of 
««^j(eno«s^()ueKfiei"^ijserj(e^  that  aepdrtment.^  Tins  has  already 
T^f^lr^iited  of^:jl  /liftleiigt'd  jn',tiiejup[ey'§f  foreign  affairs.  ';' 
■  ,5..  ftym  l^ie  a;ggiPffiile  of  tfiesp  ^efectSj  11  follows,  that  with  regard 
to.  foreign  policy,  the.  Rriti^I{  g;6ve(nmeut  is  purely  passive.  That 
ij^is^lw^y^  taken  uiiawar^^  wbeiieyer  pai^jcularctrcumstauces  oblige 
it,  for' its  own  security  of_  iidyanf^g^,  to  enter  into,  action  in  order  to 
^vert-tpe  eyJLs  whictt  may  r^sull  to  it^from  the  pi>lit^cal  state  of  Europe. 
■^M^i"^     "i^:"1'''5''*  i^g^^Jw^Jl^as^jve  have  observed,^ overtaken  by 


J^^V*  -?d!'n'i'Js^n^%'»ty,nitfi  (?"'^».Britaii  whiA 

pensaVe  ffie  t^fffjf^hn^u,^.^,  ..^m^  cas^rf>miws,  that  if  we  are  not 

-■  ' -  -t-~-- e^^;^bQ»a  eibagsteq. By  exertions,,  bri:^ 

..'.-■  .^;.vi'iLt?„-  --■•='- '■■e  are  crotvn^d 

Timenl  'Mi^ 

y,  reiid^.3t5 

ibliges  them  ofi^n  to  change  tue 

-i^iM''?}?  fwi'I'S'Jiir^8%C^^^'^'  pftett  heiii^  'deteated  b^ 

ni.at'tiie'^o^e'jfe'&r'lfereignpo'licfatfetwo^'feia^'-'fllii 
WI«t(lWiWWE,'eft-c-WflSllil5l!','tlid%alSWi"abovc  roeillioned';"lh^(llbef' to 
Wfflp^fetfe^lW  eilft-'ieauM^lkirii  tfi'oWribrtfW.n^pbrdoii^of  lAricoty, 
,y»lbtei*tiij'  ebuWn  «ilf tefjtoA  ■  tti&emv  ih9cijly:i«Trways-of  reairting 
*i|ll0ail»[iuuB livSI.  ljM«dnM9t«f"t»EtioriS'haSpioduaMl  a^douhte  c\i^. 
for  tbe  rorn.er  faaa  bceu  conipletoly  blundered,  the  btttei  neglected. 
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•  •  •  • 

^in  Bt  doing,  nor  what  the  counteraction  of  their  opponents  seeks  to 
fnroduce^  is  ever  entirely  accomplished  ;  but  from  the  conflict  of  these 
oppout«  principles,  there  results  an  unforeseen  tertium  quid,  which 
neither  party  dreamed  of.  Sometimes,  by  chance,  the  result  may  provd 
beneficial,  sometimes  detrimental ;  but  as  it  is  what  neither  of  them 
intendea  or  imagined,  the  merit  belongs  to  nobodv;  and  yet  the 
writers  on  bot^  sidi^  unpudehtly  attrif^ute'it  to  that  or  their  i^^specttv^ 

The  British  government  t)eiHg  (iistinguislied,  "as  it  is,  by  these 
peculiarities^  what^ person  is  there,  not  accustomeVf'io'yuch  inconsis- 
tencies irom  bis  cradle,  who  can  be  insensible  to  its  defeats,  ai^d  not 
confess,'  i^hat  its  operations  mul^t  for  the  most  part  be' precarious  and 
confused:  its  fafith  with  foreign*  uafipns  aMays  to  be  doubted',^ and 
the  sf$iDs  Which  will  next  be  taken^  impossible  to  be  giiiiessed,  evifn^y 
those'whb  have  the  direction  of  tliemV  ''  i    *"     ' 

Can  it  ever  Be  asserted,  that'^'  governmei^ll!  s6  tonstiifbted,  pos^4 
either  wisdom,  foresight,  or  reflexion,  in  its  unconnected  and  desiii 
operations  ?      ^  . 

As  we  fiave  atove*  shown,  that  the  good,  wKfeti  accidentally  icciti^ 
from  these  incongruous  causes,  cdnnot  b^  attributed'  to  ttie-  merit  of 
either  fapiioh,  so  it  is  laughable  tq>  And,'  after  so  many  ihterfereiice^, 
that  when  a  positive  evil  resTults',  eacti  party  is  etuleavouring  to  crimr- 


nate  their  rivals^  and  exciifoate  themselyes.  All  this  time,  the  fault  % 
nbbqdy's ;  the  public  is  tned  amused  for  a  month  by  explai!iatidnS. 
'**  lites^  accusations,  proofs,  ahd'  cbiintcr*-proofs,  &c.  At  last, 
epwofejtct  of  contention  arises,  and  the  whole  is  forgotten  ;  all 


L.it 


remaining 
But 


ti, 


cq>utentibn,  aiujt'is  riot  at  aH'  inflderic^d  by  the  for^g(lliJ^;'kA(lf' every 

;wUe-acre  politici?tn,  ffbih  'Llojrf' s  (Coffee-house' to 'ftV^n-iliop,'^s  jh^ 

1^' ready  to  hejt  hiat  brain  intfagitkte  himself  ofn'ihe^j5iieltVori'afs':iv 

without  ever  imagining  the  real  cgfuse  aiid  .motive ;  'nev^i^'  iUstiob'ttdgt 

:%'hheV8tfIsel;l6t  oV^^       the-^^vefitstliemsfelvfe's',  *bUt«/?irt  M'Wy 
fcfureo^taeWemVftbniwh^  -   •    -7^^^ 

.^7jie">atbus/  prrh  tit  earjtMg^,   By  mf''^ 

Weir  exertions,  first  t>*rifvferfted  i«hW^el&eJits'^£¥<yife%^^^^  tS 

s^tlie*iib«f 
^f^AM  into 


procured :  and  th^t  Wh'at^'^^^r  Mjf  Wvt  mh%¥e%^tt\ 

i^«:W«^*  »i?*^erniJk^  ^pt -re^r^  Iq  l^c  ^r>f|iuy  A^t  UfjLinjterrupted 
^ueiif€i.  1^'  had,wiuiij^di;Ott.,tbe  f^piftima^jL  .Uiipd,  Qreu^i}ffe^.,q^u«t 
^bflabS6b)th^^ory  pi^rhap^i  it  mayibisveitoolfiedhiiii  n j£>h6  doet^  urtiift 
iivtiv^i&ttir  be  Hfitnibalf  d«ti>  |l|ei4«Cttinirte>h»Mbi!    Can  it  beiditlMd 

K4J*'       ■  'hi  ^i^       ■■■'it    *     ■   '      ^)'.o'     -,  >.       gfifi  '* 


e     ^.. 
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ief.  aay  other  motive,  tiiae^tbe  mere  merca^^  advantage  to  accrue  te 
liiinself,  and  his  adherents  t  .  If  be  does  not  see  this  truths  what 
judgpaent  -q^u  be  fanned  of  h^  as  atislalesma^  ?    . 

The^gisnii^s  of  evexy  people^  dfpends  on  the  construction,  of  it0 
jjfjv^rnment*  ,yi{J)j?n|iij}|,  fo^wled  on  fe^|*OH§. principles,  powerful  men 
'WAliftlfv^ajffcbe^i^^fi^  jfe)  coH^  to  oppoae 

^^^im9y^9^^^^^^'MfS^^0nJ^'^g^i<o^  wjfoofi,  h3i^be  safiie  caus^ 
JcSf<tttftftf4»fi  effect,  jip^tp^^  iHfPmi] 


ffmH^Sff^^\M^fi  «ffec^>J§WiiP^«P  i^^iinilar  cas<^  ^-ill  generally  ac| 
^.p^  Sf^jpc)^  9l$M^i  "G^^  f^^n,0SiJ^fmQ  coulddMver  ojl^tain  power 
,as  \qipg  Mjt^IlibfAiTY;^  jpJtafe.jJ^VjJ  aslong.?is  h%  n^s^th^re,  Carthage 
%H^  iW&fl  Vf<»»  buAiWffs§«fo^^j  3,The  T^nfei  itt  ihe^ipe  pr^j- 
^<W9I^  M^^  shown  they<fWO||d  ;apt  th^.ffiHie  .p^rt.  Much  declar 
jgi^<^  bas.^l^een  ^w1i9§|$fl*Jby :«^it^si^i9lli$^¥i^.4^^  tbe.fmiJir 
W^W^  fi^  <l^mP^^r^  ^i 'i^^  t^f*^^  co^isf^qu^ftft^s  J,  but  its  Um 
4^^ijiltig9  ?ef j^  ^  haf;e  ^^scap^  tljenir  ^^A  w^tHW-  n**3f  be  consifkre* 
jM#^FP>W^?  ^i^  >ts  gdj^iifmi^t  i&so^#f3pititutied,  that  the  aveim«»  to 
^!^;i/}f)ea]eA^  ,f(||d  h<^|;.  lie  only  thfough  those  pat|iS|  \xhicb  are  in 
dijif ct  pppositioa  to.  the  interests  of  the  country.  .  A  ^atiop  may  bf. 
iei^gOfffL^pMc^i]^^^  interests  ><i£v,wdividi»als 

approach  nearest  to  the  public  utility;  no  ma|tfir  what  be  ^the^       *^ 
customs  or  manners^  it  is  then  only,  tliat  the  government  and  people 
isre  true  to  each  other^  ^nd  in  this  alone  can  be.  said  to  consist  public 
virtue. 

Constitute  a  government,  4hi4)fi|^tifi«- of  which  is  the  very  reverse  ; 
tell  us,  that  the  factions  which, r^gn  in  it  are  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
your  polity,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  no  one  set  of  men  will  be 
found,  who  can  either  ^«t  themselves,  or  permit  anybody  else  to  do 
it  Thus  practically  ,t]|g  jjBri^^  |«f^meiit  has  this  fundamental 
jprinciple.  for  it^  main  spring,  viz.  a  premium  on  contradiction^ 
operating  to  counteract  itself  in  all  public  measures.  It  is  by  observing 
the  eifect  of  tli^  reaction  in  parliament  for  the  last  five  years,  that  it 

F"»)i**?»!p%9«^|likrt^^^^  ^^W^  ^«y  on  J^IiUtary  P#fey, 
^fi^y^Wfj^P^^i^-Xmrnt  Mmn  iiwu^t.appear  the,  two  vmif^ 
]"^«fe»afe^^  ^^f,  dP^\^l^^  '  W^%  fW>  kp:  «iM>?e  absurd»  than  t# 
|4fi^§**-  ^  ^l^r.  djg^^|(^,ptm}^f  ^^Ucy.  ino  fWatter  whether  good  or 
%d»  to  a  gQVfi^fiMn^  ^Jtiof^  ^q»napi$Hii^  members  can  Hi^f^r  bi( 
Ijing^  an  any  one  point  whatever; 

|||io^)iose  m^ivfi^oof  aplii9p  af^  biassed,  by  6iich  inconsistenciet ? 
vif^uch  bf  tihatrue  state  iiQf  afiairs»  that  each  ^^ul'6  advan^e^oiftiit.  iii 
j^ {i^tic^world  must.be  a(,]r;iuriance  ^ithihe  ostensible  purpose  for 
y^icb  they  present  thexnsel^es^. namely,  the  advs^i^tage  and  securjity^^ 
tfie  ^pioe^  what  other  «{|re^vii^4aai)i  we  e3(fi^c\  but  what  ikas  befai 

^  tlistc^^.telU  us,  that  |Q^E;gyp^.. this  pri^st^  of  lsis>  when  tb^di^t, 
ever  useg  to  wink  aq^t-^i)^  .at.>ea^h  other.  The  memb^r^r^  tim 
di%rei|t;f^ctions,  wl|j§|^^|^M]k^er<i|l^e'aiiei^y  of  the  state  «o^ougatDfy, 
lAust  feel  the^(Sj|^a9|^,;9llc.ljQM^•  ;although,  p^liaps^  they  may  have 
acqi^ir^  a  grkatei^jjg^pfiiMd  ^f  th^i^  n|i|scles;  w^  those  among 
ihtm^  nhOf  in  jpitepf  tbn  ^ircuia^taihcefru}  yvja^sk  Xhf^  «^Qd>  lyte  MiU 


^«ilbicii«d  to  the  publte  g^MM}/  must,  7|i«(  doitbt,  ftd'  a  v«ry  opposite 
ifitanal  movemi^iit.  .  .»     :  .  i 

A  noble  Earl  has  lillely 'Ut^d  a  phrase  soin^faat  q«w;  he  hdl 
mentioned  the  practice  of  the  constitution — does  he  mean  by^his,  thvtt 
thepractieit  i«  at  variani^  i^i^  the  colistitation  itselfl  dr  that  the 
'theocetii:idplriiticipled'hiid^dbwn%y  our  greatest  wiritefrs;  ate  chimetits 
wjiieh  never  lAid  w  enisleneel  If  ifte  piMtiel^-'b^  thi^'^C^ititatioh 
itself,  and  that  it  has^  a  tendency  to' defeat  iu  owii' enfds^he'eannot 
defend  it ^  thatpHbciple,  i>l^tee'fhe  absurdity  must  sHif^  him  ik 
the  feee:  'If  be  irieaii,  timt  the  practice  b^  a  vioialidti  bf^Mi  theory^ 
onwhiit'grofiiid  do«^  he  foriogit1^fwaM4i]^4tipport  ofhtit^gMbfents^ 
Such  conrtradicti<»ns  as  these  must  always  ^li^eur  in  ^t^t^  sbbii^ty  (t/f 
neih^^ho,  from  litKltous  'mdt9v^;¥te''di^dM-teto  plrtie^:"  Bfiefa  <tf 
these^  >«rM!e  it  addtilMltlltttt  thig  id^^t  of  the  mc^iilg'  is  the  ptSflk 
good;  ftFut  Hi  tiHP  sttme  tithe  f^i^;^  that  ir  is  ar  leasft  lAit  a  ^ecimdaiV 
motive;  is  so'oMfged  t^^oM^ltHer  his!i«ttiiM«gs,  thaft'tfaeprf^-^hd 
may  be  obtained,  wittiest  shockiag'tbe  osteasli^!^  pHtteipli/^'meltf;^jli 
^u^hM  a«f3twat%lpiledieamegt,''ean'^s6ircely  eVef'argu^  feiMFyt^ey 
can  be  gQidMI^'ttd  fixed  pfii^i^te^'afndtb^yti^  eft^h  WMffipa 
to  «anmdict  themselves. '  '       -^       ^'^  .        »*     .  .  o, '^ 
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•  :  .      U   ."       '  ..  flfl  i  »'>  v'j  ;'I      o 


.^^rejrohtticm'itt  «M»hagi^dUd4illi^^cliilttgc&[^^^ 
wyal^potverj  the^i^ar  teSe^n^  of  p^ifjttlifeut  i^4bsdi«^ 
%seefidaney  of  th^  IfoijHsifif  V>f  €6ihMbfiisr  l^q^b&HKfR^  estldMisH^,^'  *  ^ 

When  th^'lflouif^  df  limiotfe*  "a^^Mtt^h^^tfef^de,' »M^  dfcitUi^ndA 
•and  tnmUftSs  ttMc^b  had  ii^it^d'tite  HMse  ^tmi^i'vfei^  still  f^dk 
in  the  memory  of  the  nation ;  the  pdiey  they't^i^^b^'  ^tis'ptfjl 
by  a  dread  (^the  repefifibii  of  eVib.  ttHMXt  Kad  bHHi'  s^^iMl '! 
>r^dbee&sor8.  The  Kttfgs,  therefbl^,  pks^Vdy  saff€^fe# 'sudtseMiul 
^etfotfsto  govern  in  tfteirt^ns,  wHhiint  adopting,  th^iifS%i^  ^ 
ttoMed ^stsem of 'pbftey.  'If ^ir^ they  itttei*rW;^1t-%aft ttJpwVfent 
«<ilhe  iniSnfcited  c^cumSt^nce .  ftotii tklingP  plilc^;  that  dolfe',  fm  t^itfS 
of  goternm^nt  were  again  abandoned  to  the  ministers ;  of  cdllr^e,'l!hfe 
AtBf^Mmers  ^Ihe  royal  pf^fdg^vie  vi^i€%ileM!^d  and  dverptiVr^ied  by 
life  ^tme&t  of  opmfion,  while  they  were  ^edert^'  f>y^h^  cro^?     /^^ 

IHe.  Whigs,  in  fact,  bec^tHe  «h^  'preddkifiant  leaders  of  *ptft)t4 
^pi«kidn,  and  th^  conduct^iflfe  uniKMMy  t^dK^d  to  dimlttis&'^^ 
lP<MMerdf  the  ^\mt,  ^h\\t  ev^-  sitteh  ffittWttflbn  h^  ext^^ed^th^ 
iofluence  of  tfa6  commons.  -j^t^j.       <;,^  •      ^.t,ji./. 


09  Mr.  L^ckie's  £m4^  MlAf      ' 

Tli*|rlii|i-ifp9arigiiiaU7  pDrerepoUicaH,  -who  voataAertAlaBgiy 
power  as  an  ins^t  on  mBokind  ;  ever  huldiag  up  the  Sovereign  *■  the 
public  GDemy  of  the  Stata.  Tiiis  is  nearly  tbe  genetnl  tenor  of  wfa^ 
opinioDh       ':        ^bii>  L    .  . 

.^,0d  tliis  pertj  an^tt)^  nie*|bave  ennaflad  tbeinteWea,  not  widi  any 
|[i^  of  parlicipfitMPK'><n  (bet?;  npubncon  scheme*,  but  ia  or4tT  t» 
gi^ltf,  tlft^ni  lbp.4Npw>9tf  tlbtiBvambitioD.  B31  adopting  the  tarn 
^{t^ljatioa,  .thmt^v^ruainiki  tbHMekei  to  be  confounded  with  tfae 
ms<k  ])rH^i<mtiti^t>W«i>^«toabMkys  decided  by  nanet.  "Am 
fc»si*Wfg»'»wlJiwitiyMMflnce,  Ibegr.bqve  becoMeitbeir  leaders;  and 
aa  «Ter]|,po{limi,pf->poWr  taken  fsMlfa  the  crowniraveTtB  to  the  people, 
tb^ha};e  j>pcwteits  d«ppsitancs,iiv6:j  i.> 

T^bfti'^t  wboMvaiiieadaditibi»f«rtyv!iM>ing  acqaiied,  'b^  Aar 
I|<'4*^>WB^'>'^^  ivAKVcptfbltefirMteced  tbsdviMual  nonmatioa 
^4jgrge  fmt0>Mii*f^^'  '*  pwliam^,  .thai  move  ^weiful  tluyiMB 
nuke  tbat  parliameut  atittJuwIgifwnsciofKtbe  crwfen^atbg battey^lMMi a l 
tb^  have  ef  governing. 

During  the  period  tbat  George  III.  actually  reigoed,  his  cunslant 
endeavour  was,  to  struggle  aguiast  this  increasing  infiuence,  and  to 
this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  creation  of  so  maoy  new  peeis. 
Had  this  not  been  done,  or  Htc^HiT  ton's  atlempt  succeeded,  to 
introduce  into  the  house  of  commons  the  excluuve  patronage  of  India, 
the  regal  power  would,  ere  now,  liave  been  ou  a  par  with  tbat  of  ibe 
IWe  of  Venice.  t^  .    ttit 'I'j 

The  aim  of  the  present  leadert  of  Ihe  Viiiigs  may  be  now  dearlj 
acen.  Tbe  difficulties  experienced,  since  Mr.  Perceval's  death,  to 
briH  a  ministry,  were  occasioned  by  the  determined  atlempt  to  force 

IS  KJl  tpat  iva^evioced,  py, these  cwtij^i^ 
i)r'  in  other, woids,  to ^n4  icdt ^r^f/n^ 
een  the  full  e^iiteut  of  tbeir  ambition,     '^g 

u*SP?  t*  fe**«  IVflMi  '**^-  CofltplwWBiiy. 
iim^b  flipji  .prowffte-i.tjlffipi^elves,  in  at*- 


.  u  ...K,  ...^  ...  •(!«}[»:  tliuB  to, nM^e,t(ifi.eutba«aai».o£lb« 
P^itlsn,,goverpm(ent  to  be  *n,oIigpiifi!)j,^(:,Tt^in|j(,W>t  tl(^  JOfi^,^ 
^^Magpouafor  the  iiulkof  jnjinkiiid.  ,  ,  ,,,  ,. ,  ...  „  .  .■.,,  >. 
jj^^are  tvvo  motives  whitf^gfv^^h^fniVl.aver^9,l«>  the  SfiaHHb 

f(->y^jM  first  15,' thai  beiii&a.p^efisyjre  adopted  bj  anolh^c  pwtj^jt 
WTf^J^fipftS'^cording  to^^  U>M.»f  adiffifJwM 

iHion:     The  second,  that  beiu^  aware  ib:^.  the  p^blic  t^ion  Ijad  t4 

ilipoiHji  M(),t|ie  ^I|^lrt^udc  be>duced  to  pwwtfi .Jf»,>#W 


tff,J)^¥e,,^jibii(  tie  «talm„,j}?e,  bHlkof  tlie  Wi»of»l''Wm 


!iey  suppose,  enable  them  to  overawe  the  discontented,  1 
under  iw«tcn«  of,,^^difl6  ^iC;  Qffli»»M«'fi»>  <**£SWPWti»  tkeir 
persons  the  riolators  of  n.  ;^.  ^  ^  .:;.,.    . 
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.  Chimerical  at  this  achctte  would  ptonev  to  the  openHort/  it  is  not, 
]ioweir«i^  improbabbt  that  oien  who  have  showo  themselves  to  be 
bat  sorry  speculators  oQ  publia  events  J  Miould  have  it  iuM^iew;  and 
tfaot  flatter  themselves,  they  shall  be  able  to  make  one  part  of  tile 
iHitiott  become  instrumeiilal  to^the  subji^tibti  ^  tbe^^ther.  The 
aequisitioB  «f  jKiwer,  aadlheauMbmioiW'M  wbeilW^^iliM^ha^e  \mk 
sbowo  ia  the  t««w(gaing<pages^  to  haveiav^r  lMcl»<|ll4f  ob((M;H  tb  WHiell 
the  attention  ^icBritish  afpHleiimad^  lfcs^4wiei^  cxch»Hrely  >de^^ttg. 
Meed  it  is  not  s6  ranch  the  resnll  of  4lepr«v}ty  Irt)  i«dl^iKfoali(  ad  tKiB^ 
defective  eonslBstetiaB  of  our  polity  f  for  in  iJbe  pr^lUHifel^  ku^hich 
they  are  planed^  sash  iiia  the  praoasbusiMsiof  the>  telidl^^y.^^NlHA 
they  hold,  and  such  are  the  cavils^ky  ^^bich  they  ia«^1i4bie^*W^e 
atladicd,  thatit^a^difienU:  to  conceive  iitpiossiMe  for  HMftti'^^^lnnr 
thdur  views  any  faaben:  The  atiein|i1^  ^M^ihtts^  any  fatt^^tt 
perpetnate  tbemaehpca*  in  office,  ia  a^'Mtul^coniHi^Bcej^^milt 
mm  the  sytleBi  estaUisbediat the  fefctaliMi'  '>         '>(  -  "^-^^^ 


t-^-T 


Al 


HI 


CHAPTER  IV, 


a 


Thb  ad^eates  for  parliaitt^t^ry'AtoM^^flt!e  (ft  ^6  sdrts.^  TKe 
greater  number  con^fists  of  those  who  took'^fo  no  nlo'i^  in  It,  fhaVth^ 
prospect  of  gratifying  their  ambition  by  havj6g  tbedoors  of  that'hbtt3# 
opened  to  them:  this  point  gained,  they  flatter  themselves  to  riseititd 
litHMd^ration  Mid  hutti6rity,  b^  tlieVibTe'nce^nd  ac^s^^^^ 


Ibtir  declamatit)i»  mffelit  ledd  mm,    The  Vte^vs  of  thes^'i^Ve  n<9t  46th 


fstpense  b»th  of  the' cfoti^  and  th^'nObiHfy 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  refonn,  and  under  the  plausibilitf  or^j 
ihjgunfte'nts,  ffae^  harbour  the  most"  dangerd^iis  designs.  .  tot^^X 
Itnd6b^  account  of  the  tt>iiductof  the)^rtiutfnent  wfo  Over^iiftoecTifiS 
throne  <6f  ChaiHes  1.  nta^  convince  the  f^^der,  who  a^Mft^th^^  wH«( 
ha^  l>cen,  may  again  happen!  --  .  .-t      i^ouva^o 

ttae  Titoe^^, ^  __  ^ 

fc^delj^es,  till  the  cry  fti  ib'  fkvbr  tvilt  becon^re  so  strong  as  \if  6^ 
tttttftOl ^position/  The  cWwn  wllPth^ii  tbb  late  pcsrc^Ve  dW  fertror 

<  This  is  not  meant  as  ^n'saEtack^ba  that  gi&tm^iiir^;  ohly  to^^w  thkt 
it  was  carried  by  degree*  t     ^^     .?  .   o 
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,MnniiiitfiM,  iti'not  giving  a  ph>per  directibD^lio  a  torrent,  it  was  tntpol^ 
«9K>]e  td'stdp :  tH^^sistani^^its  advocated  will  have  met  with,  will  eX-» 
eile  in  them  such  a  je((f<^us^  Ihat  'it'  may  hereafter  be  diificult  to  gain 
^itei(^i^^«»lk9HHfj4bRr^  6Y  %ed  to  support  the  crown,  and  the 
'^W^f^^^^S^^  W&f  again  become  the  langi^fge  ot 

"MiJlMKtf  diti^Wf^oiM  their  opinions  on  yery  ai&rent 

.prifeioMMV^(^r^i^i>HM^%^^  which  the  Aristocracy 

liiVe^iyi/llaW  Iflk^tflnatibh  members  of  the  lower  house, 

4»fllS^tm  ^M^Ifl^d^tV^i' t^  tlie  inferests  of  the  crown,  as  to  th^t 
jdf  Wif^cftlfe.^^TO^TOilHs^y  far  tl^e[4iQst  "rational  view  of  the  subject, 
if*  is  *i*cowrwmbt^aiA¥d'tty  U  vtfy  small  proportion. 
''<li4iHfl^Miil|'^tb  the  abstract  th^o¥y  of  the  British  government,  it  iii 
«lfWttlAsa  I^B^prh^ipi^,  thWt  tfe^mi  ordilrs  oflhe  state  form  their 
^l^miimmk  m'^e^mH' m^^W  ^inVoiis  of  the  real  interests  of 
tfil^untry ;  of  course,  *tbat  the  indirect  influence  of  the  crown  milst  b^ 
an  adik^,  *#1Hcii  ought  to  be  i^emoved|  'in  order* to  render  th^  system 

ptmd.  "^  *''''^'  "'"  *•  '   \'\ '  '\    * 

If  they,  who  entertain  these  nbtibn^,  were'  asked  by  what  means 
they  ii^qMd'  obviate  the  defect,  in  what  manner  woul^tb^  procej^dl 
If  th^  would  leave  to  thi(  commons,  ^11  the  jpower  they  at  present  byU, 
ijMi^tfaeir  eligibifity  to  exerdse  th'e  administration,  it  follows^  tb^  iif 
tli^  take  from  tfieicrowii^'ivhsit  remains  of  influence  in  their  nomina- 
tion, this  would  immediat)l2ly  tS0t  them  ab^V^  it.  What  motive  could 
thej^'have  to  payaliy  dCTererlc^'to  a  prince,  from  whom  they  had 
il««hfog  to'liope,  and  therefor^  nothing  to  fear) 

'A  fmrliament.  whose  ^m'^ti^Vs  must  have  a  share  in  the  executive 
f»t  of:  tbe  ^efbment,  ifibd^bv^r  which  the  crblvD  dxa  eiisrcise  no 
iiiiiience,,iii^sr  be^n  experienced  iti  this  cotuttry,  and  it  was  precwefy 
that  pariiaraei]^, '  ivhicfi  levied  V^  Against  Charle!^  t.  *and  put  him  to 

d«afh.c  V       ^''  ^-^  '•   ^  '■'  ■  "  "   ' 

.  'iKifd  ehun^don,  in  bis  Bisbry  <yf  Hfa<s'Rebelfion,'  laments  this  very 
want  of  indirect  irifluence  in  thl^'^roWfi,  which  modern  politicians  ory 
tip/ns  thts  meridiM'of  perfectroiJ.  As  the  passage  b  velry  remaJrkabte; 
it  ib  %cre  quoted  ^t  ftfrfengffiy ' ' 

^»^^  And  stite  Ae^faging  fitoathS  distehiper  of  the  house  of  commfms 
<to  which  all  otiM^r  distempers  are  tp  be  imputed),  must  properly  >t 
aiD#hWed  to.th^'^shit of  geodtifliititers  of  thd  ci*own  in  thatassembly, 
as  being  unawed  by  any  guilt  of  their  own,  coutld  haVe  watched  other 
isK^iini,  aod'^lMl^i^nted,*  eh\iourag^d,  and  ii^uenced  those,  who  stood 
^  w^  hlctined  t^'  tflo  jyuftlic  peace. 

<  if^i^Bb  iM<Aipiirpi:^^  if  that^tratagem  (thong^  none  of  Ae  Vest)  of 
«ri#idng  tnen  bt  places,  had  bieeii  prstctised,  as  soon  as  thfe  resbtulioai 
was  taken  nt  Ybrii,  to  taU  a  parliament,  (m  wAich  it  was  apparent, 
dilBgerous  attempts  would  be  mside:  and  that  the  fcouirt  tenM  ndt 
fe^tt  these  attempts)  and.if  Mn  Pymj  Mr.Hariibden,  and  1$f.  Hpffis, 
bad  beta  then  preferred it  is  vetv  possible  that  they  might  nave 
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b^en^made  instmincpts  tq  haire  done  ^ood.  sendee  ;^  at  Jjc^  bMi 
'restraiDed  from  end^avoui'jlbg  to  8ul>yer^,fl)e  royal  bq{|dii^g,  fJE^r  sup* 
porting  whereof  tbey  had  beeo  placed  a^  pillars/'     ^  ,,     < 

Lord  Clarendon  calls  this  syste^i  ^fff^  of  thAj^  :  ^/^^Jif^^wer, 
has  no  where  told  us,  what  he,  .would  l^^fi^]}|U^|(^4nibeTeoniif>| 
il,  while  in  tlie  .practice  of'paHiament,.  smce  »e<revo)utioi^  jt)l^|| 
been  a  most  essential  ingredient :  >^^m|ij^A9/^il^^ 
to  exclude  this  usage,  unless  wg  had  |,od^]|ji|j|;^f^|9j|^(^^|^     , 

Whatever  plans  may  be  put  .imdcir  «itperiii^t,|jfj  fira&itfrfl()><Hi8e 
of  commons,  and  fil).it  exclusively  with.men  %1^l^B^^ffii^M^  1^%fe^ 
well  ad  consummate  wi^om,  tne  experience  ^pt  iuIj^s  E^^^vni  ^ 
^possible  to  shutoqt  (he  ambj^io!||,  the  int^stepj.  ^^^^^^sf^lish. 
What  is  still  more  lamerftabte,  iii  all  ^it^be^tiye  afAen)))li(^,g>t^^^be 
found  thaMhese  are ii^vays'tbeWf^l^^^^  9f;(|  the  ioo4  ^f||^ttmfti» 
Und  that  they  in  the^^d  prevail  oy^ J^/^  virt|iiiusi{^i«^  f^  m<wij^fj^||#, 
If  these  assemblies  then,  wi%  the  prcj^^^cts  open  to  then)»  hanf 
nothiiig  held  out  to  keep  them  in  due  bounds,  as  they  ever  ha^e^  90 
they  will  be  inclined  to  encroach  on  the  x>ther  ordersi  until  they  bldte 
acquired  the  whole  power  of  the.  state.  .       n 

It  laesuits  froia  these  reflexiom^  .^hat  with  all  the, ad  vantages  jQf  the 
•present  -form  of  government,^  a^certam  portion  of  corrup^OA^  is  at^sr 
sary  to  keep  it  together,  aiid  be,  asit  \vere,  the  oement  to  the  buit#99i 
that  without  it  ^here  would  be  no  consi«tei9Qy«  and  the  who|e  would 
threaten  to  crumb)et  to  piec.es,     .^     ,     ^.^y   ,y  .    » 

.  These  inconveniences  arising  from  the  British  system  of  polity^ 
have  been  so  far  felt,  that  a  ^ea.t  body  of  the  pation  b^ve  enterlain^^i 
an  opinion,  that  to  remedy  the  ^vil,,}t  was  oplynec^^ary  ^o  xefypm^ht 
jmode  of  representation^^  and  ,pf  ^elejQtj^fl^.  .,^eip  ,ihey^  >»«»«► 
gratified  '  with  the  trial,  leaving  to  parliaopieiit  thet^||^^,tfqe^((^ii0  as 
before;  it  i^ust appear  pidei^;from  what^as^iij^e^  W^^Jf^^^^^* 
that  though  they  might  succeed  in  bringing  forward  an  entirely .  ae^ 
set  of  men,  these  would  Ji]feyitaj[>ly  pm  t]^iaaiQe}C^pef^;^,MX^'^«<>I^>^ 
therefore  originates  in  a  superficial  vicw,pftb^  ^uqi^qt. ; ,  ^ficf  a. body 
6ftnetk^s  you  please^  provided  you  pr^5^Kit^,i;o  them  ^«  *0W  pwsr 
pects^  as  well  astl^e  kime  m^mner  of  arriving  at  thtmp  it  is  ,evtM^  bo 
-virtue jviU  ever  prevent  them  4Vopi  ^uishipg.  forward.. jU>  ,^taif|,  thenik 
This  would  appear  in  a  <^^ar  point-of  view^  if  ^>  Yi^W  U^,  9ek.i9^ 
selyes  what  we  understand  to  be  1^^  mention  of  /^.^pa^QUal  jCeHTliHIlT 

Dabiaus  lest  t{ie  crown  should  be  teniipited^  t^,enffpc|5:^,o%,tbt 
ii^6hai  privileges,  we  send  oiir  representatrves  to  ptrli^mept^  arogted 
with,  such  powers,  as  to  eqpble  thepi  .to  ^  resist  the^  ^^q^risea* 
Thj^S€i*3ebuti^s  then  ought  ^9 leonfij^i^  th^ir  yiffwi^^9  tHt  ojy^t  9ifimf> 
The  foment  vo\i  tempt  them  witlith^^/hope  of  ap^^ieips^tiou  Inthit 
▼ery  power  which  it  is  their  dufy  to  watch  over,  |LQdj;esist^  if  nece«6a?(jfc 
ydjii  seduce  them  from  the  allegiance  of  those  to'  wbpj^  they  owe  theur 
Bervices ;  and  it  never  can  be  expected,  that  they  can  aischarge  op- 
posite duties  with  absolute  unpartiatity.  If  the  minority  of  .thif 
assembly  is  thus  eislisted  into  the  service  of  thai  very  power,  against 
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which  t^Y  aK^  eumssljr  appo^lj^,  to  dffeiid  their  fellow  citizeu, 
ant)  that  the  mioonty,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  the  gratificatiob  of 
the  very  same  anibi^^dedictUjC  their  utmost  endeavours  to  overthrow 
their  rival),  o^k  o'^^  well  ask  which  of  the  two  parties  do  their  duty  } 
.i^lf  we  tlieu"^omit,(I|i»  refl^tipo,  and  call  for  parliamentary  reform 
W&libut  seeking ^f  alter  th^  ciicuDutatices  of  iheir  situation'!  it  is 
cvidfat  we  are  qot  pjvare  of  ib^^C^use  of  the  Qifschief. 
;  Woul4  w^  ferm  a  paHiai^nt,  c^cujatetl^aSjDivcIi  a^  possible,  to 
Cftiivejie  aq^aueini^ij!  o^  |;he  wisest,  the,  faosi  virtuous,  and  the  least 
atobidoas  men/ 4pyot^d|  entirely  to  guard  the  themes  of  the  people, 
it  iseyideot  we  must  Jiegiu  owa  n£Wfnnc^& 

Fi^t,  let  ui  cousider  ttie  modeut  elecUoii,  ^^  who  are  to  be  the 

:^'A/|iie- Wd^  ortftj  *(i«fcfej'  f^r«'«enf!)lkemselves'pe'rsonally,  it  is 
i^dsi  they  oiigtit^Qliave  uo  share 'iq  cobTenjng  the  tribunes  of  the 
peopie.  '  "  " 

The  detinilioD  of  people  shoula.be'  understood  to  signify  that  body 
oflbe  comiaons,  who,  from  thfiij  Brqperty,  may  be  coosiJered  as 
having  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  laws.  ~  To  the 
popiihice,  who  have  nothing  to  Ids?  b^  any  chiin^.  a;ad  Whoi  by  the 
circnmstances  of  birth  and  c6n(f 'tion,'  ^re  tier^  of  the  advantages  of 
koowled;;e  and  education,  sudi  reflections  can  never  be  brought  home, 
Tbe  actual  infioence'  every  man  ought  to  poasess,  can  Therefore  be 
cttimated  by  bis  property  al<in&  Jf  you  ^dnifit  the  faeaneiit  of  mao- 
kiaa  to  an  equal  vote  willi  a  genfteinan,  no  increase  of  consequence  is 
^ven  to  t|ie  poor  man,  bnl  id  undue  influence  is  gi veil  to  the  rich 
iMtbteinan  or  esmuK^  in  whote  dependence  he  most  probably  lives ; 
tkui  by  carfyins  the  democratic  prjpciple  too  iar,  jrou  rush  into  the 

It  tnaA  ^asked,' what  pl^canbe  pursacd  ^f o '  give  to  every  man 

tfiejiist^ii^peneelQwhichii^l'sealitled  oh  the  principle  we  have  gone 

npOD,,  wlil)0|jt,openii^  a  d«6^  ih  J^iit  whtcj;,  should  be  considered  as 

imKt|e^  Toj'  eatohlul)  ^is  jui' absipfut^  ne'rife^ion  is  ^npo^Ib]e  i  all  vre 

«aa^ften)pi  i*  onlylQxppfqMqiale.      .,, '  ,.    *    L  .^ .'  "]  "  \ 

At  KoipBu  tne^j>^bl|C:  fvBGliop^riea'were  elec^^"  lijr  the'ppi^^ 

•««ned-  By  ^ijftps;  (^eje  trib^  we«,f^i^'1)y  i'retjiro  mVlij'w 

^  ttoiieehoMer^'of  Mcli'  gua^^et,  017  as"  w£  shonH  now  dill  theio. 

^fiftfqtBt^of  tD^'«itj(,'    Py'jiiit|;'meafls,  f|ie  sd)^||i^.i^s,ujiivi;rs^  1^ 

'' i«.'conMjiKbc'e'wilJ  ff^ 

la  jTuAlils  chaql^ this 

If  Ppf ,  wtio  KqVitfflfeUrt 

^.^^4^^t3!«W^t 

BflV"  the '  jniaxtmuin  i ,  M 

whieh  #6*;  "he  alvirtwl 

wUcb  coouited  of  the  lowest  orders  dflnofe  who  ^ssesssSraity 
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yittpatj,  mn  all  coib|nnfed  into  one  cpnlnn.  '  Themajority'of  ererf 
ccntmy  canieil  ooe  vote.''  '      ^^        ^^ 

It  wSXmfiptat  from  tliis  accopli^II  ilia 
the  coofiuion  of  popular  elcc^oD? ;'  ibi 
■TiteBi  of  iiDiTeisill,'iDd  equJr^V'rage 
^MoehM  OD  the  ntost  vehenient  and  ti 
tbeuvicipalLoflueiic'ebu^tto  begiveif 
iB$ure  their  attHchmeDt  to  mod^tiod  i 
choice  would  be  more  judiciods  ttiaa 
gmn  to  the  mOb.  for  thia  itasbn, 
ipttitHti;^ti  reiBuoqd  in  f(ir»,  k.^enes 
honor  to  dieirdecloi^.  '''"'''  ■  J  i  ■ 

A  reform  of  par)  is  meat,  o^  this  DnDciplf,  woi^d  be  xaofK  liS^v  to 
prodiice  aa  assemhWe  hlrWenifiamgiTfalifiT  WJjryhi^,%Kii|*-.  j^ 
Modmiion ;  but  a«  loiig  als  tb^'  jjtan  of'^oVeAtmeJit'  eki^s  as  it  '^j^ 
«t  pijefest,  as  lopSyBf^  the  ^ercise  pf  th^  tJOTereign  power  ia  ppeL  ^ 
tbein,.U  is.  as  w&Kavealr^dy  obs^nd,  tob^'f^red/'tfajt'lleveu'ifieli 
nu^if  .Woold'  be  .jmluced  to  ^dJ^ficeih^^Juty  of  deputies  fowajja 
ttk^i^  conatiCue^fs,  to  their  owh  jkrivate  interejt.  Let  them  iti^^efor^ 
be  coiitined  lo  that  duty  sifupW;'  let  them  canvass  such  gnevances  as 
calf  bost  loudly  for  a  reme'y;  and  let  them  also  have  the  s|ane 
pnvllege  in  granting  supplies  for  the  support' of  goveintnent,  as  exiato 
in  the  present  day.  It  is  true,  the  av^iii^s  to  amSilion  wo^ld^  pe 
tamed  into  another  channel ;  bnt  that  career  would  the  less  interne 
vilh  the  interests  of  ibe  public,  because  two  opposite  motives  wb^d 
.  not  actuate  your  members;  government  n^'ttat  ecfiploy  a's  maiiy  agenf^ 
asbefire,  and  the  choice  would  not  bein^u^^ce'dby  theconsider^imi^ 
of  wbtcfa  we  have  above  treated  at  larfe.     ■  " -■'"  '',' '  i 

Qtrver  Cromwell,  democrat  as  he, was,  until  be  became' ^of^cipt',' 
■ot  with  standing  bts  villainous  cant  ifidnj^i'risy,"  yet  felt  '^S^ceih 
Bity,  when  he  attained  (o  sovereign  power,  aiid  wisbed'tb'lhrpw  ^ji^^ 

the  ladder  by  whicb  Ke  ascended  to  it,    "       '         '^ 

ilew  plan,     la    '  '^ 

ttm  meeting,  t 

#nfs  to  alt  til w  .......  ^^.....g....  ....^..u. ......  .^.^..^-,   .,^.~.K  ■.■"■~M..>K 

Mild  &  urge  sees,  (&y  whicli  mHHod  sOroe  single  cfoiibfies'send  raote 
A'einbcrs  to  the  parliament  than'  six  other  counties  il^V^^  thought  he 
roo%  9  mote  equal  Way,  by  appointitig  more  k'oighifs'fut'  every  ahire'fd 
be  chosen,  and  fewer  burgesses;  whereby  the  hiinitiCT  of  the  w^<*|f 
was  much  lessened,  aind  j'et  tlie  people  t*^re  im  to  ttfif  Sivn  eltritiMj 
It  was  not  thought  by  bi'ii  anlll  I^Oiperameiiil  aiiiTw^  then  lonltm 
opona8aiio//n-J«o(i/r(9jeBi(J^«  ilia' Je((ef  (!«¥.**■'      ,     '        '^^J: 

Now,  although  he  inanagfd  to  exclude  all  those  (vhb '  taH  n'ot,1>&M 
nA>els,  yet  this  same  padulneht,' 'in  spite  of  all|  tVealed  bim  a^\ 
uaorper;  a  proof  that  a  siUiilar' one 'would  agfee' better  Wiih  alegt^' 
liniate  prince.    It  is  not  td  iafaay  looie^  than  thftt  tKe'ediiibiDafagQ  ' 

'  »ee  Dion.  Halic.  ChaiiftW  U'iH,  ii'&jbk  i.  ''  '■''"'      '  "     ' '  "  ■'' 

■z'  Book u^.vi6o,m, mat.  '''  '  .""    ■^^ 
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^  At  fljiteii  of  Servius  TliUbs  and  CroinweH,  repeated  m  efepf 
district  Wthe  kSiledom,  when  united  ^to  that  which^  with  defdrepeet^ 
b«ettt^^lMlbii!il:Cnb  Ab^  adduced;  VmiM  parhaps  be  the  least  defective 

^^nrife  reader  v^mWIA  f)fS|{iiu{ce  to  ol^enrcj  that  this  pbs  ist|»coBi# 
nielidM^tb  his  ill&teS^airV^sp^  many  pov^erhil  inlemts 

^id^.^t4b^^|tfa)Bi&  lf^fi^&MW£  chW^  We  01^^  hnvefer,  ta 

nJW^M^,  tMt;*WMli^^'f^iiiain  attached  to  Ijl^nfs.a^.ltiey  are,  we 
ttVb  WfliM.^iSittl^  6f  ^be  incooveoienees  .which  result  fronf 
ttoMi.^'¥ictioDrt(tm^i&iiiiDue  to  succeed.  factipiH  and.  the  coine* 
^vfiDi^^s  WiVVesfiklirai^^  Ylie  insfahiHty  ^f  the^goverififieiit  depends 
oii^ft*^'j>ittdiiced1>i'Yto  <iur  view)  a  ioO>  great  j^^i^y  of  ike  crown,' 
ll^imM^Bclii^^^^^  ooocT^ei  tbh  Bssay,  iwiU  eonUiia  our 

iM^liotia  ttaiwitbarc1W» 


.    :.   .1  '*«T 

HI,  '■>      »«' 


a»oi>     ■       •  '-'^  »' 
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l^£l£og)and>  the  people^   aecusto^iiked  .to  delibei^at^ye  assemblies* 
ogoaurideraiUbmis  of  governmeiit,  trhc^re  tfiey  donot obtain,  in  the  same 
1^1^  with  the  moet' absolute. d^^potfsm  of  easterp  nations;  aad.sp* 
stroag  k.tiB' prejudice  ffii  tfifs'subject,  tM  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
ajiy.oiieiwhoi«aB  be  inade^uili^^erstanfl  the  difference.  ,    .     .  .< 

,JibbU  countries  wh<»^  man  is  iii  a^  3i^te  of  civil  sqcietVi  this  unioo-: 
caaiiaw  n^iiolher  obj^ct,^  ffjuo  vv^sTt  ijestiif?  froi^a  th^  princji^d  <9|: 
reason  and  justice ;  and  this  obj^  ii'  the  general  good.  This  repd^s: 
nuavsoi^alile^  the  iiiip<^itM¥ty  of  li^g  without;  soc^ety>  imposesi  ih/^s 
law.Kfiittthe  tead^Mt'bf  ipd^ir  id  ;a(in8e  the  j^ci^tfies, which  Qs^tUrCf 
hasiiiDplaiited  4b  i&0P  'w^  inieitiit^'priiuitkl^in  Hbeir  ,organijBQttoi9U-: 
andiihBicdoatavli^ipMite^  to  ie^U  them  away  ft6n\  thq^  int^ro^^ 
indications,  by  which  nature  points  out  to  tbem^how  Vo  prf  sery^.  tbpt. 
bmmeas,  ofyi^^feMibe^afi^^tiscebJbi^^^  /, 

Tbis  general d«posi^n  ^^'»bh»^of  et%ry  thing^  is^^  more  rejqmk-i 
a{|^|i«lni  men  Miloge^l^ii 
to  eonot^^t  bbi  h^  %k^i 
t^  raeapK'nufiit  piisp^< ,  _. 

/A^^erpvieii^^Hlg.  e^lilbtt^ed;;^^hl^!direc(loii  ^^  public  a^^r^  is; 
inliB«tediWoneyie»tose«erM.'^^lBiil^6(mm  or  fimj^^  circuqat^f^ppps 
o(^jkby»«ibiqh^be  IMss^f  tfie'iatJWJ'find'i^  |ilor-unjlft^,^9pi;tflii;ii 
disadvanlises,  from  the  ekercu^  or' tUii  bower  not  iiavin^  been  pro- 


disadvanlageS)  from  the  ekerci^^  of 'tmi  bower  not  paving  bee|i  pro- 
peiiy  rdefimMl.    On  tWf  ^fltefHik^Jm^  mM^i  to 

wfaomAeyT confide  the^  iU^«»ts%m1te^ndM  mbja  cUify^  thfir 
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{te^l  Q^^Qji  the  fiti^or  and  t|ie  eonfij^€;ncf  c^  the  pepp|^    I^s^  tb^»  : 
liy  degrees,  become  partr<:;ipators  m  the  exercise  of,.j^^  pawer  its^^ 
and  eyen  a^ume|  sometimes,  the  w^qIq.    ^^j£,^veiy  vi^tabUib^d. 
giovernmept  tiave  a  tendency  to  aliiusesl  it  theii^^jiifW^  t^' 

Have  another  assembW  to  jra^^^^^  j;jm|^fts;  4^  tji^. 

assemMi^i  may  bte'ihultipUfea  ad  >nfinituip^  ^9<^tjl^(^^  4^BMte^oo$; 
fonft^d^  feuccessivelvV;fike  Wave  .swcee^^  ym^  ^o^  hj^^qp  ^, 
8am^%hore;^J1^sIsm  mAii^^^^^  ^tl^ftwrf 

mens  have  li^sed  ro  oe  tribunes  of  the  pe^o^^j^^f^^  y^  ffff/^mff^  t)|^» 
they  are'itfe  «|oNf^noiJs*.'  It '^Buld  ^|(hen  b^;j^ceg3fb^f.tP]«V<*  ^^^ 
another  to  ivaMK  QV^Ufem :  a^xt'^^n  thfiM  lyii^,  b^  t^^e^^if^aeh* 
lae^ts.  go#fd%e  ^e  poilit,  a 'fflird  depu&tipn  wpuld^fl^ 
Thus  It  ^p^^^dm;Hlmt^hda  &ibunes  b£th^  n?MikaMMMiMMy)l 
tbev  Bhould  im^efi^ic^tj  tMe^PM^%i^ 
'men  farther, .  It  is  thus  that,  every  nation  b^codaes  tne  dup(9  ;tiid 
victim  of  its  own  representatives. — See  Lord  Clarendon,  passim. 

Despotism  should  be  defined,  not.  as  mere  power,  but  as  the» 
exercise  of  it,  against  the  "*niif  ^ Yid§"^"f  *^^  The  power  of  com*. 
paqding  exists  somewhere  in  all  states,  or  else  there  cafi  be  ^o  govefu* 
ment.  Whoever  exercises  bis  power  against  j  vistice  may  be  called  a. 
despot,  no  matter  whether  he  sit  on  a  throne^ jor  preside  at  an  altaVi  or. 
^it  on  a  judiciary  tribunal.  V    i".  1 1  i  A  '. .  > 

Ii^o,  human  £overnn\ent  baseyer  existed,  where  despotism  bias  not 
crept  in,  under  some  form  or  other:  at  Rome,  it  was.  clothed  i|i» 
Pontifical  robins;  in  Algiers,  and  Constantinople,  it  isn^ilitary ;  in 
SiAl jr,  it  is  ex(f rcjs^j^  by  th^  l^nm^s^j  ^9^  even  jipi tfa^  ^^IfdKi^iiAhjj^ 
wear^  ever  readfy/o  repress  it,  ^nei^vfj^4t^jis,su^'|a|e4ta>ldiJBeif^^ 
the  crown, 'it' makes  its  r^vagejj.  j]f})t)bJjj?4>^ity.io  ^»»3fnw»jHy<l«h»?|iiit.' 
ii^rouMjWuirj^^^^^  ^.Kfj^l-tab^baa  ^j^ms^ 

ihqiitiTes  wouia  nj^yejr^elp*,  tc(>^^tVf^i  t^  miniat^%6the||\NaBflicii^^ 
worthy  the  notic^  of .  9lsiijt;e(;e|Li^4^  j^^q^:-  even  in  ftoomi  csoliiitsibf: 


evfliotilfere<ju$iie.o«£.t>.x.>pa)yutniaj;«;w«ait>' .),  B  .•»>:  iiii,  »'   lioa*^ 

ircertaiifly'croes  not  belong  |p  the  SHfita^iOi^o  ADts^yrt  'fotseaaniqtr 

mrlni  'point  precisely,  that  the  goverjy^gpi^  699f^i^  MUiMbagbaai  9il 
SJKe§?'"Lewf  p^'^t^ft'^'W*^'*^®*  ^,y>_88«»t3t^leriD•lllf«».#Cltl»^ 


.  mp«arMJ«S0pb,«f.G«;g|uip»»*sii 
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rework'  stay  be  here  adduced  to  show  the  error  of  this  mcNle  of  Aicdi;- 
ttig.  ^'  The  interHiediate,  subordinate^  and  dependent  powers  cou^ 
itiltitefh!i6iiatui%df  monarchy'';  that'  is  to  say,  whtre  one  alone  gOvenis 
aECc4iititt|^  to  llindam^ntal  lawsv  I  have  said,  the  intermediate,  sub* 
c^Miate,  and  depeiiHt^t' powers  t  in  effect,  the  prince  in  monarchies  Is 
tb«»A«ntain  of  iei!!'|K)i;ifer,  political  and  civil.  These  fundamental 
laspi'  mieessarily  presuppose  intermediate  channels  through  which 
foyikr  flows ;  for  if  there  eiisted,  in  the  state,  notl^mg  but  the  capri- 
(iaaa%itl'nioiiieiitaiy  WlflPof  one,  pothing  would  oe  fixed,  and  do 
AMlaneiit&l  ia#^.  < 

«'  The  MW  MtKural  ifitermediaie  j^ower  is  that  of  the  nobility, 
whieli«atH%'iiils^m^  measure  into  the  jeery  essence  of  monarchy,  the . 
filMll«NLi|ttal  maxim  of  which  is,  ^QmoJ^ircKt  no  nobility:  no  nobiiityp 
f^mimtrch^hut  a  Aspot/'  .  .t 

"^M^iMiy  of  nobility  cannot  exist,  unless  thei[e  also  exists  landed 
{»o|Peny.  It  is  for  this  reason/ there  ia  qo  'p/f bility  in  Asia,  no 
liei^ditart  ^property  in  land,  no  chartere(j[/^f9j»ms,  no  capitulations. 
bett^toetl'the  pridce  and  the  people.  Let  us ' f!{»)l  only  such  ab^lute 
governments ;  for  it  is  idle  to  call  a  prince  absolute,  wW  has  a' 
poM^rM  hereditary  aristocracy  to  check  his  poWer;  and  whete 
<k)t|lcM^le  towns  ^re  to  be  fbund,  having  laws,  to.  which  they  can  ap* 
peal,  it  is  absurd  to  call  this  a  capricious  despotism. 

fa  Fra'nce,  during  the  old  government^  a  civil  suit  against  the 
erown  was  not  more  extraordinary  than  in  .E^igland,  and  the  cause 
was-as-oft€n  gained  by  the  subject  as  it  is  liere;  and  it  appears  tl^t 
W#'  perhaps  owe  more  to  those  fundamental  laws,  on  which  the 
jtMttclif  fwWer  is  constructed,  for  the  freedom  we  enjoy,  thantothe^ 
def4^6t^,  or  advantages  we  reap  from  the  rcpresentativesof  the  people* 
A  trMf}  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  with  a  jarjlt  without  disparage- 
m^Mlftb  the  house,  rs,  {x^rh^ps,  as  sure  a  way  of  obtaining  justice,  as 
9!Bf'i^ef  lAea^s  which  could  be  devised  ;  and  in  a  simple  moiiarqhy, 
a  riMar  court  of  justice  being  established,  it  does  not  appear  clear, ' 
that  a  prince  would  be.  so,  rash  and  foolish  as  to  take  any  9tap»  to^ 

^^^^^^i^^s^^m  Sa  ■""''' 

Hit  British  people  are  accustomed  to  look.o9.ever]r  othtr  nation 
i>af  themselves  as  slaves ;  biit  in  many,  the  personal  freedom  of 
iQ#ridttals,  under  other  governments  on  the  cominent*  was  very  weO 
served,  and  in  some  cases  even  better  than  Jkerr :  it  must  he  allowed,' 
h#i><f€i,  tbit  if  the  superiority  be  on  our  sid«^  it  is  owing  niliier  to. 
tiiejtidieial  constitution.    The  principle  on  which  the  laws  are  ad- . 
ijiiiiilfcitd,  imid  which  b  in  itself  a  fundamental  law,  is  nMMe  owing  to 
ibeMnfioiiis  of  t^  trilnmaKsts  than  toanji  superior  watchfalnessol' the 
HoMC^^iif  CoiinROBs  r  but  wOl  anjr  one  assert  that  tlxe^administratiMi' 
«f  jiiiticff^  iMr  90J  olb^r  twnan  iratifiiton,  baa  a  claim  to  alMohte. 
ycffeefBsniT  SilBiij  is  a  monarchy;  but  if  itgroui  imd^t  A^apo^mmt 
HlmSt^mHi  ^itfrom  t&e  fowrdip^  hi^  ftap  tbt  futstacmty  «Ml. 

loe  m0JHStS'*  t        ? 


^^         . ;.  '^'j^ 


^ 


I 
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^^WAenever  Mre  ttuvel^  and  fincTa  copntry  well  inclojs^^,..^ell  q|!|Kvated^ 
Ibe  {>eop1e  well  clad  and  weir  lo^^fd,  we  i]^^  i^a^  iiswMi,«(llb»t 
jastioe,  both  as  it  regards  persgnal  jsecurit;j  ?gf}t  py;^BWty<»tcartmtt»  • 
80  very  ill  administfered,  ev^^'«o^jgb^^tJ^,^f^j^ap'?ff  buildinfrrUfci 
dotfaing  be  different  from  our.omi :  w^^gh)c,^o;jqpq9)fect  that  qliglate^ 
^soAtm  babits  of  tte  people^  jia^egj^Off^-iiy^  tlNNti 

any^^tber^a^.      .    *  '     ,  '^^  ,i^3  ^  ^^1  i  ,o^       ^'>V^<>i 

Most  of  mt  states^o  whicb  we  allud^.  ep^jij^  Pftffif^fff^i  i^^fenron 
thein>  but  YfMiS,  Md'^dl^lenerated  from  their  original  „^(iti||iQi|ft^f9f»t^ 
Tascany,  under  the,  Gmnd  Dukf^nwas,  .aj  ^king  «Q]^i0fi]^ITthat 
freedom  may 'eiHst  ini  sirapte  n^n^^rcWs^c^t^^ 

rendered  it  untfble  to"H(rfen'^'?fc^ris^bt  th^  f^1,^f  jts  gp^^jiMttfnttil 
bat  an  event  to  tii  lamented;'   ttixi  if  the  Br^^h^ go^ef|9fif|Q{;i4tvii^^ 
from  the  spirit  and  intention  of  its  institji^ion/  pf  if  itsrt.ne(]fi$#iiQliy^ 
mberent  faction^ ^deiM)y  if s  ^ilefgy,   wpo  wiU,  insure^  iljf  ind^dofl*^ 
existence?  or  wiH'^n^pone  be  so  biip^ed  by  prejttfj^ic^fr.a^^ta-^liptc^l 
that  a  government,  >^)Kidfi  avciws  one  principle,,  and  ^fr^  (m  aiMi^thrf^ 
can.  be  considered  lis  ^etfe6t?^      „   .^  ^  j       *       ,?   « nr.'o 

It  is  fUDifi  th^'c^otiviction  ^e'^fe^l  of  tb<^^iri«onv^iij^ncep  i%(i^iR^ 
present  system,  thdt'lin^  inay  b^  induced  Ip' aoqsidejr,  \vb«it  4f^^ 
desiderata  to  bcf^Vd^^d'^ntnonarcby  ?  if'  the  defects  are  more  easy  (lOf^ 
be  guarded  against,  than  those  under  which  we.  at  pii^fK;nt]a]^f^^MlCr 
should  w^ dread  the  dbu!^  o^fHhe  one  mor^  ^han  thatof  tli^  oti^^v/>n 

it  does  ttot'Sl^m  to  rei|tnre''anV  ^rttier  arguw^u^s  to  prove  to  tliftstg 

whc^tbave^^tHedilated  on  gov^rnmei^ts  in  .g^erai,.4ha.t,mQi>pf)i|Nitv; 
dbtiHguisfaed  fronr  despotism,%y  Aie  monarch  governing,'accordi8f)fti;t. 
law;  the  despot, according  to  his  ^aprice  alone»  Thus,  as^rfCn^v^. 
alro^rfgr^sttr^edi  *1t'is  ^seMial  to  9.  bio^rchical  governmetit  t^  |Mk\f  / 
fuiMifiDni|tift  hm^;  ^ndCthat  tbes'^  b^  immutable ;  for,  if  they  di(|lilt$ 

wqirti 

WhHe«vrt'4«i  l^§iaf(A,  "^h^e'^iSf 'c&)s^t^ive^]aws,'an<^  t^^ 
invariable  and  well  knowu^  the  line  is  drawn, bptj^e^q  .freecli^  .§^ 
slam99>  ani'tf  lhe^ihffa^tb^^of|^vkifRieVrvioW  tbeikk^^lie^a^iovi}'* 
han  ttijUst  HgMt^^pf^iil  Ib^&l  f^^iret'lHye.co^pacC  ^^uc^  ii^:.lilHbr 
lttliM»f(^s^b(^ieiMNIi'^*^dmittit]g^fl)iVVeasouiifg  to  bq  uist^  tWre  l^^^- 
bee<to»ll«eii#6litt|lltfcerta^  Acftfrn;  -why;-  f bose,  l-^iys  jvjljie|b  ^j^uur^^^^o^ 
liefM^nalliBwi^M  \>^  iiidiMMuil^:  ^AcfPas  UJf^  hcrgeai^cvrpus;  tb^tria^^ 
by  jlKy^ittlM/ftriiiiof^^iiPanfe;  ?Sbil^^;s  AeJ^^^^ 
be(Kmif«Bd«fi0btahft^s*fi^V<«lmi)V4  t£ou^r(;l)v.  "^  j'ivBse.kwslaii^iM^ 

b  b#|bAii«liity>aili4iii-ittef«S%'fci)ni5flJ  wiVHi^"^  ^    ,,3ij^^  1e 
I«ill4iMiolli<flrl  ^ovlHtti^nA;1ffi^'^Ve^^^^ 

8iic)Mi,y%itMMtillillltiilPi^  JR^I^iaK'^o^eVresemW^ 
coastitution.     Most  of  the  monarchies  of  the  continent,  which,  witbia 
the  last  twenty  yea»>  have  betrayed  mu^^g/  external  debility  and 
interior  corruption,  and  have  i^iH^fftAffyroen  overthrown,  from  the 
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j9t,.ik«yttconld'  ttbi  direct  tb^cbixditi^\  of,  tne  ^oboe^;  his  will  sik^a^ 
;«]d  to  ^substituted'  fbr  them;  and  iiie  ^o.v$.rnm^t  \^ul4  be.^4ife  ^ 
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indiff«^%iU^  and  discontetit  of  the  people*  may  be  considered. 

tbe  followiog  bettfl:  ^<ew  of  them  have  had  fundamental  laws,  w 
priQcise^  authentic,  and  permanent,  that  recourse  could  be  hadtathem^ 
in  all  cases  regarding  the  rights  of  individuals. 

A  monarjchy  well  ordered  does  not  at  all  preclude  the  establishmeni' 
c^f  the  principles  of  its  constituticm,  nor  th^  rule  of  its  political  govenH 
ment,  the  supports  of  freedom,  nor  the  security  of  property.  Neither 
i|6i^fl  hinder  the  promtdgaUbn  of  laws,  nor  the  functions  of  those 
hf^^^s,  which  are  the  d^iositaries  of  them;  lEhe  limits  placed  to  the 
^^wer  of  imposing  these  laws,  i|nd  those  to  the  faculty  of  remon- 
ilrance,  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne,  and,  in  short,  all  that 
which  constitutes  the  fundameutai  ma^ms  of  the  govemmeut,  might 
ne^^reserved  in  a  code,  or  national  register,  where  these  great  points 
l()|ight  be  formally  inserted,  clearly  set  forth,  and  immutably  passed. 

In  $u<h  a  system  of  mon^rclucal  rule,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
S<!QpIe  would  be  slaves,  nor  could  the  sovereign  find  among  hb  subjects 
any  set  of  men,  either  powerinl  or  depraved 'enough  to  assist  him  in 
trampling  on  the  rights  oi  his  subjects.  As  long  as  the  judicial  were  so 
constituted,  as  to  be  separate  from  the  regal  power,  how  could  the 
bi^s  be  set  aside  ?  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  method  of  destroying 
fireedom.  Montesquieu  says,  ^  if  in  a  monarchy  the  sovereign  were 
bimself  to  sit  as  judge,  the  constitution  would  be  destroyed .'' 
^  Many  of  the  advantages  of  a  monarchical  government  existed  in  the 
^mall  state  of  Tuscany ;  the  nation  looked  up  with  coi^denoe  to 
Uiiws  which  they  revered,  and  by  which  they  abided  with  pleasure ; 
the  prince  acted  acconiing  to  them,  and  they  were  equally  blndii^  on 
bim  as  on  his  people. 

Whatever  may  faaviebeen  said  by  Whiggish  travellers,  who  in  former 
times  visited  regal  Fmnce,  it  is  weU  known  that  many  of  the  advantages 
we  have  above  described,  were  enjoyed  by  the  people ;  and  if  die 
portion  of  freedom  felt  in  that  country  were  not  as  perfbct  as  might 
be,  it  certainly  did  not  result  from  a  thirst  of  despotic  power  in  the 
sovereign;  but  from  a  want  of  perfection  in  the  laws,  by  which  the 
fre^om  or  happiness  of  the  subject  were  ^secured.  The  parliaments 
of  France  had  ahvays  influence  enough  in  the  state  to  represent  any 
grievances  which  might  have  arisen,  and  it  was  never  yet  asserted,  that 
the  prince  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  as  to 
deny  a  remedy  merely  to  prevent  them  from  increasing  that  security  or 
happiness.  If,  tlierefbre,  these  parliaments  made  no  representations  of 
the  kiiid,  it,  could  not  be  expected,  that  the  king  were  to  assume^  that 
an  evil  existed  which  it  was  his  business  to  remedy. 

l^t  us  now  advert  to  the  advantaged,  whieh  a  monarchy,  such  as 
has  been  described^  has  over  our  boasted  British conMituribn^  as  it  eaists. 
in  speculation. 

In  (he  first  place,  though  irbc  equally  held*  as  a  maxwi^  that' the  J 

king  can  do  no  wrong,  yet  He  wair'bot  so  shielded^ln  that  respect  from  j 

public  censure  as  inEngland  ;  he  was  a^o  sensiMe  he  might  do  right  Jr 
He  was  allowed  and  i^afitte<l^t6i'have  a  faculty  within  hknMf-of 
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iMmgimMi^iA^  from  wrong,  wUchcan  ftardfy  bessid  to  be  admit- 
ted*,  oecordiag'to  the  fictitious  theory  of  the  British  .^yfttcm,  < 

Peeting  that  he  is  not  looked  uj^on  as  an  atitomatotii  he  waa.more 
likely  to  feel  a  pride,  a»^  well  as  a  zeal,  to  ^et  a  ,gt^  and  a  good  pf^r^.; 
and  though  it  cannot  be  sepposed  that  ei^ry  |]^ii\^Q:who  succeeds  will' 
biC  a^bero,  yet,  if  heliave  tke^eed^of  vir^eiwi^hp  him,  thej^m)!  1^- 
deiraloped.  If  he  have  those  of  vice,  they  may  ako  spring  up,  Dut-^t^f 
maxinis-and  law^y^f  tbe  state,  upheld  by.  tl^^nterests  oftbev^i^^^ 
classaSi  will  oppose  a  a^fficient  bariier  to  ifU  incroacbmei^s  of  4f(9i' 
potbm^  .  In  England,  we  ac^ .  aio  jetvk>^is  lest  our  soveceign  sfionld  be 
bad,  that  we  deprive  him  of  ev^ykicftntive  to  be  gi^^. 
.  In  a  monarchy,  the  mini&^iof^,. intrusted  with  the  conduet  of  pujb^^pi 
affairs,  have  full  time  to  eqi^ploy  t(i,cAr.  winds  inthe  discharge  of  ihejg 
duty ;  and,  though  they  have  Cbe  publm  opinion  to  preserve,  and  t|^ 
approbatiom  of  the  so^iereign  to  obtain,  tbey  are  free  from  the  an|^iety 
occasioned  by  apsir^^i;  ,ready  to  make  tbw  projects  fail  to  the 
detriment  of  their:  €OilR$i|(it« father  than  that  they  should  acquire  repu^ 
tation.  Hence  the  f^(^ns,  to  wbich  the  British  polity  is  so  liable/ 
have  no- place;  the  government  Is  respeeted  by  ail  at  home,  and  i|8 
agpnta  abroad  avo  isbosen  particularly  on  account  of  their  talents,  and* 
not  in  order  to>  secure  a  precarious  and  mercenary  support  from  iae-' 
tious  individaa]^* 

Such  •&  goremnKvit  aloae  can  adopt  fixed  maxims  of  political  con«4 
dud ;  it  can  foresee  evemM^and  prepare  for  them;  it  is  not  a  govern- 
ment whose. movements  arc  purely .paissive,  as  we  have  sho\|^n  the 
British  to  be^  acting  only  from  e^^ljibrnal  impulse;  it  cau  operate 
uniformly  to  a  particular  object,  havin;^,  as  ft  were,  the  initiative  6f  its 
«vn  movemients  withinitseiiL.  ,  It  is  capable  of  that  prudential  aecr^y, 
whi^h,  in  war,  9^  weH  as .  n^oeiation,  is  highly  essential  to 
success;  it  obtains  confidence  abroad,  because  there  are^  no 
captious  men,  who  oft^i  imprudently  call  for  papers  and  documents' 
to  be  m^de  public ;  and  by  that  meanff,  while  they  create  distrust 
towards  the  government,  the  i^afety  ofs  individuals  is  often  cruelly 
qKHTted  with,<  What  must  the  Spaniar^fi^  think  of  the  confidence 
dbey  ought  ^o  ^pose  in  the  Briti&b  goj^nmeiit,  when  it  was  daily 
e&pected^  apariy  would  come  into  .pow^r,  who.  would  abandon  the 
peninsula?  Will  >they  not  say,  *'  if  the  British  government  is  not 
perfidi6iu»,  surely  4t  is  so  unstable,  that  we  can  trust  it  no  more  tl^s^ 
if  it Jwero- professedly  treacherous?"  It  h^s  aineady  been  attempt^ 
ia  the  former  part  of  this  treatisei,  to  show  th|?:  inconsistency  and  self- 
counteracting  principle  of  our  polity  :  many  will  rev^irt  to  the  old  idca» ' 
that  all  king9far<e<Ttyrants  in  their- b^%rts*(«i^  biis  bet-n  demonstrated' 
tha^t^is^nejttHirriyii^ir  iotare^  tior  i^titvery.  J,ikelj  t»  be  their  incliua^- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  farther  answer  to  make.  It  must,  ho,\f/ever-  be 
fitekrd«i  tb«t/-th^  load^As  of  ^tioiis  in  popi^lar  gO'verno^pits  have 
44waya4»^#il  WH^^pt^mPil^  the  ahu^  of  power  thaP.Mcr^itary  mc^' 
jiavehsH  If^itrisiaskftil,,  wheth^  it  /would  not  h^  /a^  .b^dgp.pf ,  the  mo^t 
adb'ject/^^lav^^lty^  to  .iftv^.^tax€&Mfnpo8Qd»/w^tho^t^hf.cpn?fint  of  the 
<iiileTe»t  orders  of  the  state,  it  may  be  answered  that  no  such  con- 
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dition  \%  necessary  to  monarchy.  And  if  it  were,  no  monarch  could'^ 
ever  have  ventured j, from  his  own  authority,  to  impose  as  many  as  we: 
have  experienced  in  this  country  since  1688 ;  and  while  by  this  niieans 
a  greater  sum  has  been  raised  on  this  people  than  any  other  in  pro^* 
portion  ever  yet  known,  the  factions,  which  have  contended  for  power, 
have  so  perverted  the  expenditure  of  them,  that  the  greater  part  may' 
be  literally  consjdere^d  as  wasted.  If  Great  Britain  has  been  pro- 
spe]^0U3,  rich,  and  powerful,  during  the  above  period,  it  has-  been 
certainly  in  spite  of  these  defects,  and  not  in  consequence  of  them.  . 

The  advocates  for  the  parliamentary .  system  object  to  pure  mo- 
narchy, by  saying,  "  We  are  rea^y  to  grant  that  while  you  have  a 
great  and  good  man  at  ypur  head,  monarchy  may  perhaps  be  the  best 
of  governments ;  and  we  may  even  allow  that  the  chance  may  be  in 
fa  vpr  of  his  merits,,  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  well  instructed; 
but,  should  that  happen  to  fail,  ,^hat  remedy  have  you  to  offer  in  that, 
case?  it  is,  then  you  would  regret  there  were  no  parliament  to  oppose 
bim,  and  your  prince  would  ensjave  you  without  your  being  able  to 
oppose  one  single  barrier  to  his  usurpation.'^ 

, .  Let  it  first  be  remembered^  tliat  a  violation  of  the  fmidamental  laws 
of  the  i^onarchy  by  the  sovereign  is  not  so  easy  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed.  If  the  public  cry  out  against  this  breach  of  faith,  by  what 
means  can  he  inforce  it  1  His  army  must  stand  by  hiip,,  but  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others  of  his  empire :  such  an  army 
would  scarcely  .ever  be  the  dupes  of  a  depraved  and  wicked  prince. 
Shpuld  he  find  other  gleans  to  fiy  in  the  face  of  the  law,  and  that  it 
was  submitted  to  at,  the  moment,  still  such  an  act  would  never  become 
a  precedent ;  it  would  )be  unconstitutional,,  and  it  would  be  an  anomaly 
in  the  practice  of  the  government/  When  a  great  representative 
assembly,  by  a  vote,  oversteps  a  fundamental  principle,  it  receives  a* 
l^ind  of  sanption  fro^n  the  fiction,  carried  with  it,  that  it  is  the  act  and 
d^ed  of  the  nation^  If  the  |)ublic  opinion  declare  against  it,  though 
every ,006  sees  that  the  assembly  has  ceased  to  be  the  people,  yet  the 
spirit  of  paction  will  support  them,  and  that  spirit  will  mask  itself 
lind,er  the  title  of  the  people.  The  long  parliament  thus  deprived  the- 
RfPpl?  9f  t^^  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  treaspn  ;  and  they  violated  the 
art^clp^^f)f  that  very  petition  of  right,  which  they  had  obtained  from> 
Vriiaries. 

,  In  compajrins  the  two  foregoing  propositions,  admitting  them  each 
t^  be  ffaugjjt^  with  their  peculiar  inconveniences,  it  seems  much  more 
ea,sy  tp.  find  redress  in  a  monarchy,  than  in  a  popular  government; 
aiid,  fqr  this  reason-pthe  Monarch  stands  alone.  He  sets  himself 
aigainst  the  laws,  ana  the  public  opinion.  As  an  individual,  he  has 
fevyer  means  of  resistance  to  the  general  will,  than  an  assembly,  who 

?retend  to  represent  tfie  nation,  ^iid^who  call  thenjselves  the  people, 
'^lus  the  grossest/  acts  of  tyranny  were  committed  by  the  National 
jonvention  in  France,  against ^^hat  very  people,  in  whose  name  they- 

'  Aristotle  Polit.l.  3.  cap.  10.  Ktti  h^Vka-m  ^l  fiaa-iUnn  Kal  od  TypavviKri  i^  ravrkf 
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%tTre  promulgated.  This  sometimes  divides  the  nation  into  two  par- 
ties, and  the  most  atrocious  and  profligate  side  with  them ;  these 
assun^e,  exchisively,  the  name  of  THE  PEOPLE;  the  better  sort  are 
reduced  by  that  means  to  be  no  more  than  the  meticks,  or  denizens, 
of  Athens,  without  being  citizens^  by  this  preversion  of  terms.  The 
acts  of  this  party  assume  the  semblance  of  law,  founded  on  the^fiction, 
that  they  still  are  what  they  were  in  the  origin  of  their  institutioh,  and 
the  very  perversion  of  the  constitution  becomes  the  constitution  its5J|£ 
Evident  as  this  fallacy  may  appear,  it  becomes  seditious  and  tfdaVon- 
able  to  utter  it,  and  the  evilbecomes  permanent;  flie  conseht  *of  the 
people  is  thus  assumed  to  overthrow  that  very  unity  of  opinion, 
which  they  may  cherish  against  it. '  '  '       ' 

In  both  cases  above  described, — that  is,  first — a  Monai'i^H'- ^tt- 
deavouring  to  render  himself  a  despot,  or  a  body  of  represetitMtWes 
roundly  asserting,  "  We  are  thie  natibH^'  atid  you  are  all  n6th\ng't)'ut 
individuals;''  all  that  can  be  observed  is,' that  both  the  gbvernnicnts 
iiave  degenerated  from  their  original  spirit,'  and  th^t  each  government 
ought  to  be  brought  back  to  its  own  principle.         "'      ' 

In  the  one  case,  his  successor  may  revert  to  the  old  'system ;  but 
if  the  reigning  Prince  be  obstinate,  his  subjects  have  no  other  resource, 
but  in  open  resistance  to  his  power.  In  the  other  cRse,  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  a  body  so  constituted,  as  the  assembly  above  described, 
will  have  the  candor  to  confess,  that  they  are  not  coristitntionaHy 
what  they  announce  themselves  to  b^  ?  They  will  be  more  obstinate 
than  the  Monarch  above  described*;  and  from  their  connexions  in  the 
provinces,  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  reduce  to  terms.  Ihdt^ed, 
in  all  such  examples  it  will  be  found,  that  they  have  ever  succeeded 
entirely  to  subdue  the  people,  and  continue  their  career,  until  a 
military  despot  destroyed  their  power. 

History  has  furnished  us  with  no  example  of  the  reforni  of  a  corrupt 
and  tyrannical  government,  but  either  from  intestine  war,  or  conquest 
from  without.  Thus,  the  objection  against  a  simple  monarchy,  because 
there  is  bo  remedy  for  its  abuse,  holds  the  same,  but  in  a'  greater 
degree,  against  any  other  form.  Eskch  is  borne  with  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  the  evil  is  at  its  greatest  heigh ti  the  nation  ^  either 
rises  against  it,  or,  not  having  the  means  of  so  doing,  sinks  into  abject 
degradation  and  misery. 

T'lie  great  error  of  all  statesmen  has  been,  to  imagine  they  could 
form  a  government'  to  stand  for  ever.  This  i^'itn possible  ;  for  what- 
ever govenmient  be  constituted^  it  will  orily 'remain  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be)  *  until  the  principle,  on  which  it  is  founded,  ceases'  to 
actuate  it.  '  '  '* 

From  the  ibove  it  appears,  that  a  Prince','  who  trampled  on  the 
laws  of  h\\  kingdom,  is  in  greater  danger  of  biing  reduced  to  retract, 
ihan  such  an  assembly  as  has  been  described.  The  bulk  of '  maiikind 
may  sometimes  be  too  strong  for 'the 'former;  the  lafter  Will  al\Vays 
find  means  to  arm  ode  portion  of  the  nation  against  the  otber>  ahd 
i:hus  cause  the  greatest  evils.  Despotism  \i  less  likely  to  take  a  deep* 
root,  when  introduced  by  a  legitimate  monarch,  than  when  it  is 
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brought  forward  by  a  combioation  ei  poi^erful  oligarchs,  who  alw«]v 
find  means  to  enslave  their  countrymen  in  detail. 

It  appears  from  tbis  reasoning,  that  the  liberty  of  the  subjeet  mMy 
he  as  well  secured  in  a  monarchy,  as  in  any  other  form  of  government; 
ihat  to  attribute  the  evils  resultiogfromthe  degradation  of  tbat  govern* 
ment,  to  the  government  itself,  is  fallacious.  The  abuse  of  the  best 
^f  laws  produces  mischief,  but  the  kw  is  not  to  be  blamed  on  that 
account.  If  we  acknowledge  a  trial  by  jury  to  be  an  excellent  institu* 
tion,  oij^fat  we  to  assume,  that  it  is  bad,  because  it  may  be  sometimes 
in,  the  power  of  a  bad  man  to  pervert  its  beneficial  purposes  ? 

The  tbeory  of  the  British  government,  taken  in  the  abstraet^  i;» 
certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the  human  mind* 
The  objections  to  it,  made  here,  are  not  under  a  suppositiou,  that  the 
practice  once  was  what  writers  have  described :  liad  that  ever  been  the 
case,  it  were  more  easy  to  propose  a  method  of  redttcing  it  to  its 
original  principle.  If  any  man  deny  this  position,  let  him  say 
at  what  period  the  practice  of  the  government  coincided  with  tb^ 
descriptions  we  have  either  from  Blackstope,  De  Lolme«  of  Matttes* 
quieu,  or  any  other'  writer :  and  if  he  do  not  choose  to  lake  a^y  of 
diese  as  the  ideal  model,  let  him  teU  us  where  it  is  to  be  found  I  It 
Is  to  be,  however,  lamented,  that,  with  all  the  security  we  enjoy  under 
its  protection,  it  should  be  subject  to  the  glaring  defects  above 
pointed  out;  aqd  if  any  one  openly  declare  his  dpubts,  that  it  can  ha 
liivested  of  them  by  increasing,  rather  than  diminishing,  the  royal 
authority,  he  may  be  excused,  unless  bis  adversaries  are  prepared  to 
point  aut  at  what  period,  since  1^88,  it  was  ever  free  from  them.' 

In  reasoning  on  the  structure  of  governments,  we  are  often  apt  to 
j^  carried  away  by  the  abstract  reasoning  of  writers.  Montesquieu, 
De  Lolme,  Adams,  and  others,  dwell  much  on  the  necessity  of  .divid* 
log  the  legislative,  from  the  executive,  power ;  and  the  generaUty  of 
leaders  take  it  into  their  heads,  that  tl^  disdnction  really  exists ! 

In  r^ublican  governments,  the  law  is  made  by  the  predomiaaffit 
^faction;  these  hold  the  pfficta  under  the  government,  and  they 
f^ecnte  it. 

In  Great  Britaiii,  a  new  law  is  proposed  in  parliament;  it  passes 
}>pltfilou^es,  but  itls  presented  to  the  King  for  his  sanction.  Until 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  not  a  law,  though  the  pariiamei^t  has  approved 
|t ;  and  it  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  thn>ne,  rather  as  a  pfayer  of  the 
natiopi  assembled  by  their  representatives,  requesting  tbat  suoh  be 
m^d^  a  law ;  thus,  by  the  fiction  of  the  constitution,  ev^i  here  the 
l@t|g  .appears  the  lawg:iter.  Th^  real  fact  is,  however,  that  according 
to  the  practice,  the  law  passed  and  sanctioned  is  no  other  than  tlM^ 
deedof  the  predominant  ftction.  In  both  these  eases,  the  le^sliatfvei^ 
an^  the  jenecutiire  power,  seem  by  jio  meana  so  distinguished  as 
i^tjcrs  have  told  us. 

(n  Frfince,  the  kgiskttve  poWier  ^was  no  •oooer  assumed  by  the 
Njitiopal  Assembly,  than  the  execufire  wa»  MMafenped  tp  them,  aa«l 
t^e^ion^  waa  overtnmed?  , 

'See Ilalrym]^e*s Memoirs^ vol.  III.  p.&. 
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.  Uf  theisfore,  it  be  tru^,  what  mo»t  writ^iii  bai^  told  us,  that  tV 
•iparation  of  the  legislative^  ff  om  the  executive,  power  is  the  basis  of 
all  free  governments,  and  that  ^i»  predicament  is  no  where  to  be 
fecindy  in  what  docis  it  consist  ?     ' 

Every  State,  and  every  form  of  polity,  reposes  entirely  on  tMikia 
fttiidamental  maxims,  on  which  the  whole  system  rests,  and  from 
whence,  the  spirit  of  its  laws  is  derived. 

On  these  principles,  the  teiiuire  of  all  property  depends  on  the  mode 
in  which  that  is  distributed ;  it  also  constitutes  a  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  government. 

All  these  maxims  have  no  other  origin,  than  public  opinion,  ae« 
quired  by  circumstances,  either  of  conquest,  or  colonisation ;  of  this 
truth,  any  one  may  be  sensible,  who  has  considered  the  nature  ol 
landcsd  property  in  Adlerica^  as  it  differs  froiti  that  of  England. 

The  religion  of  the  people  contributes  its  shaite  iu  conforming  the 
character  to  this  public  ^opinion.  All  regulations,  or  laws,  must 
depend  on  these  maxims,  for  the  power  of  the  government  dependli 
on  tlieM. 

Wheft  the  prejudiced  and  habits  of  the  nation  are  favorable  t<v 
freedom,  good  laws  may  be  enacted :  when  they  are  at  variance  with 
It,  the  best  you  could  plH>pose  would  be  dbregarded^  or  even  rejected 
with  indignation. 

.  Two  opposite  causes  equaiiy  operate  t6  the  dissolution  of  go^m^ 
meats ;  the  irst,  when  the  government  deviates  from  the  opinioni 
and  maxims  on  which  it  set  out;  the  other,  when  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  mankind  are  so  cbtf^ed,  as  to  leave  the  government 
without  their  support.  In  ettlfur  <6f  these  eases,  the  government 
must,  sooner  or  later,  undergo  a  change,  althcmgh  it  tnay  for  soAi^ 
time  put  off  the  evil  hour  by  fictimis  of  ki^,  and  other  subterfuges. 

Before  coming  to  a  odnclusion  it  is  Uecessary  to  call  the  dttentioA 
of  the  reader  to  tfoUie  rem^kable  cireumstamSeSj,  which  attend  4 
'Britisk  Prince* 

It  b  an  essential  poiilt,  first,  that  he  be  rational;  that  is,  that  b§ 
liave  the  use  of  hb  understanding.  Thusf  it  would  appear,  thf^t  this 
presiding  nmid  h^s  functions  to  perfbrfti ;  and  yet,  ac()Otdiog  tO'th€ 
theory  of  the  constitution,  there  is  no  one  point  in  public  U^ir«| 
where  he  is  ever  supposed  to  make  Use  of  it.  So  great  is  the  jealousy, 
lest  his  mind  should  be  expanded  by  liberal  knowledge*  ttat  the  heiri- 
toppsHrent  is  precluded,  by  the  laws,  fbom  visiting  other  countries,  that 
lie  Uiay  not,  in  his  travels,  imbibe  primsiules  (y{  despotisku ;  as  if  i 
Prince  of  England,  after  having  seen  the  aaVantages,  which  h\s  kidf- 
«loflti  enjoys  ftom  the  fireedom  of  the  law^,  would  fall  in  love  with  thi 
tttserable  desolation  of  Taricey  or  Moroci^o:  the  mote  you  cr^^ 
4iis  n^ind  in  youth,  ti»e  more  probably  it  wtlLbecome  icaseible  and 
tyiuunical;  particUlariy,  if  y^  caunot  prevent  Batterers  from  sur- 
rounding him.  In  this  respecti  wb^e  we  endeavour  to  form  a  Priiie^, 
4ui|MiMte  of  presiding  over  a  flee  people,  we  give  him  the  same  ^cliif  a- 
trith  those,  who  tkte  to  rule  the  most  degenerate  uatioils !     . 

Ho  reflexion  is  bttt  fheaut  to  be  levelled  at  any  oue ;  bot  #ufdy*  tf 
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oar  Pvfaices-feel  attached- to  their,  country,  k  miHt  foe  niffiier  ia  Bphe, 
than  ia  consequence,  of  the  jealousy,  with  which  we  thus  endeavour  t9 
lessep  the  sphere  of  their  acquirements. 

Another  very  illiberdl  jealousy  subsists  against  the  Sovereign  ia 
this  country,  which  can  never! do  otherwise  than  give  occasion  to 
factious  men  to  render  the  Sovereign  odious  to  bis  subjects,  and 
which  is  often  maliciously  used  to  that  purpose — ^Tbe  outcry  mad« 
against  what  is  styled  back^air  influence.  ' 

.  Now  it  is  clear,  that  we  either  consider  the  Sovereign. as  a  rational 
being,  or  as  a  mere  automaton  ;  if  the  latter,  to  what  purpose  does  the 
constitution  require,  that, he  be  neither  a  lunatic,  nor  an  idiot  1  If 
the  former,  it  seems  somewhat  paradoxical,  that  he  should  receive  no 
light,  no  information,  but  what  is  given  to  him  by  a  cabinet  of  .men, 
chosen .  from  a  particular  faction.  This  curious  piece  of  refinement 
is  in  itself  nugatory ;  for  what  does  it  signify,  whether  your  Prince 
inay  have  formed  an  opinion  contrary  to  ^our  own,  from  the  advice 
Jie  may  have  received  from  any  gentlen^m,  whom  he  may  honor  with 
his  notice  ?  or,  whether  he  find  reason  to  differ  from  you  from  what 
he  has  read  in  any  author^  ancient  or  modern  ?  Would  you  pvQsecute 
a  living  author,  (a  dead  one  is  out  of  your  reacb>)  because  your  Prince 
ivere  to.  adopt  from  his  writings,  a  sentiment  which  might  milita^te 
against  your  political  views  1  Tiiis  would  be  an  excellent  ground  on 
which  to  overturn  the  liberty  of  the  press*  Would  you  prevent  this, 
ypuhad  better  pass  an.  act  to  prevent  him.  from  ever  .learning  to  read» 
teaching  him  only  to  sign  his  nauiml'  Now,  it  is  clear,  you  cannot 
monopolise  the  mind  of  your  sovereign  by  any  other  means.  You  do 
all  you  can  to  cramp  his  mind  when  young,  and  you  wish  to  make  a 
puppet  of  him  when  he  is  a  King  I 

The  tbiist  of  power  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this :  in  order  to  govern 
more  effeQtually  in  his  name,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  he  is 
a  tyrant  at  bottom ;  that  he  is  watching  every  moment  to  deprive 
the  people  of  their  privileges ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  this  danger 
of  your  own  creation,  that  it  is  highly  proper  he  should  be  kept  in  a 
l^onstant  state  of  tutelage :  and  while  no  scope  is  given  him  for  the 
display  of  virtue, .  or  talents^ .  you  are  astonished  that  he  does  not  dis^ 
play  them !  . 

,  The  heir-apparent  cannot  improve  his  mind  by  travel ;  he  is  not 
permitted  to  follow  a  military  life ;  be  cannot  look  into  the  state  of 
the; fleets,  or  armies  ;  he  cannot  interest  himself  about  the  revenues; 
no,  foreign  negociations  *  are  permitted  to;  be  shown  him:  to  what 
purpose,  then,  can  he  employ  his  time,  but  for  amusement]  On 
ticpedihgto  the  supreme  power,  ifiie  is  anxious  on  any  point  in  public 
affairs,  he  cannqt  ask  the  opinion  of  any  of  his  subjects,  but  those 
-who  may,  perhaps^  be  the  least  of  all  acquainted  with  them,  and  who 
may  feel  a  personal  interest  in  keepipg  him  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  dark. 

.  ,«Ify  after  so  n^any  exertions  to  deprive  a  Prince  of  those  advaintages, 
to  which  the  nofele .  youth  of  this  country  owe  so  much ;  and  if  fi 
|iarr(>w  education  be  the  fittest  method  of  depriving,  your  Prince  of 
every  virtue^  which  can  qualify  hiju  to  reign  over  a  free  people,  it  must 
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surely  be  owiog  entirely  to  the  superiority  of  his  own  mind,  ripened 
by  reading  and  refkctiou^  if  he  still  have  advantages  sufficient  to 
absolve  him  from  the  insidious  imputations^  so  artfully  thrown  upon 
him. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  conversed  with  all  people,  and  was 
eager  for  information.  He  was,  according  to  the  English  phrase,  an 
absolute  monarch.  Yet  his  people,  so^far  from  having  to  reproach 
his  memory  with  tyranny  and  oppression,  are  indebted  to  him  for 
many  institutions,  which  have  rendered  their  condition  more  free  and 
secure.  But  Joseph  had.  In  his  youth,  every  opportunity  of  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  his  own  mind  ;  and  he  had  every  incentive  to  do  good 
to  his  subjects,  not  merely  by  the  power  he  held,  but  also  by  the 
interest  he  felt  as  an  hereditary  Sovereign. 

How  can  we  hope,  in  this  country^  ever  to  have  these  advantages  1 
Our  principles  have  so  much  jealousy,  lest  a  Prince  should  do  harm, 
that  we  deny  him  tlie  means,  while  endeavouring  to  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  the  science,  of  doing  good. 

Surely  it  is  more  natural  for  one,  who  has  a  permanent  and  here- 
ditary interest  in  any  concern,  to  be  more  sincerely  attached  to  it,  than 
he,  who  is  never  sure  of  maintaining  himself  in  the  management  of  it 
for  six  weeks  together ;  and  who,  besides,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
is  so  dependent  on  others  for  support,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  all  his 
friends  he  is  obliged  to  vitiate  the  execution  of  his  own  enterprises. 

The  comparison  made  of  a  simple  monarchy,  such  as  has  been 
described  and  the  British  government,  is  not  intended  with  a  view  to 
its  adoption  in  this  country.  It  may,  at  any  rate,  serve  to  defend  the 
cause  of  Monarchs,  and  to  show  to  those,  who  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  seduced  by  the  declamations  t>f  pretended  patriots,  that  a 
King  is  not  such  a  monster,  a&  men  have  generally  supposed. 

If  they  consider  the  British  government  still  as  perfect,  let  them  not 
murmur  at  the  factions,  which  often  serve  to  paralyse  its  actions.  If 
they  wish  to  remedy  the  growing  evil  of  factions,  they  may  now  have 
less  reason  to  apprehend  evils,  and  more  to  increase  their  confidence 
ia  their  legitimate  Sovereign. 

The  remarkable  words  of  Thomas  Windham,  to  his  children,  on  his 
death-bed,  in  l6s6,  may  very  aptly  conclude  this  Essay  : 

"  My  children,  we  have  hitherto  seen  serene  and  quiet  times  under 
our  last  three  Sovereigns ;  but  I  must  warn  you  to  prepare  for  clouds 
and  storms.  Factions  arise  on  every  side,  and  threaten  the  tranquillity 
of  your  native  country.  But  whatever  may  happen,  do  you  faithfully 
bonor  and  obey  your  Prince,  and  adhere  to  the  crown.  I  charge  y»u 
never  to  forsake  the  crown,  though  it  should  hang  on  a  bush.'' — See 
Hu$ne*s  History,  chap.  6o. 

Had  the  people  of  this  country  been  penetrated  with  these  principles, 
what  evils  would  not  have  been  prevented  1 

%•  A  remarkable  instance  <of  the  public  virtue  of  British  faction,  appears 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  Marauis  of  Douglas's  mission  to  Russia  ;--Oppo- 
sition  sending  out  an  agent  of  tneir  own  to  counteract  the  Minister.  This 
trait,  if  true,  must  exeite  indignation,  and  under  any  other  Goverpment 
•vrould  have  met  with  its  deserts,  viiE.'<-t;h«  Gallows. 
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To  the  Hditor  of  the  Pamphleteer  j  London. 
Sir,  Prague^  June  1,  1817* 

HAVE  no  hesitation  in  using  your  permission  to  insert  in 
your  work  an  answer  to  certain  calumnious  attacks  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  contained  in  one  of  the 
articles  of  a  former  number,  I  will  candidly  tell  you  what 
I  know  of  that  celebrated  man. 

We  studied  together  ^ — ^he;  revolution  separated  us,  he 
watered  upon  public  business  and  I  emigrated^  Tregularly 
corresponded  with  him  until  he  became  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  procure  my  return  to  my  native  country, — I  found 
bim  as  I  had  left  him  \  a  good  friend,  a  good  husband, 
and  a  kind  relation.  I  long  desired  to  speak  to  him  of  his 
political  career,  concerning  which  the  Journals  were  full 
of  contradictions,  their  language  having  varied  accordingly 
as  he  was  in  favour  or  in  disgrace.  One  day,  perceiving 
'^y  .^3gerness,  */I  have  not,*'  says  he,  "lost  the  habit 
wnicb  you  formerly  knew  me  to  possess  j  I  have  kept  an 


account  of  every  transafction  of  my  lifej  read  these  two' 
books,  and 'aftcrwar<fe  we  will  have  as  much  conveirsaticm'^ 
Upon  the  contents  as  yotf  think' proper." 

As  these  precious  notes  form  at  present'  the:  grboiid^'f 
woiJc  oJf  his  Memoirs  which  are  about  to^be  primed,,  die 
public  will  be  enabled  to  judge  them.  I  saw  with  pleasure,^ 
that  if  my  illustrious  friend  had  been  guilty  of  faults,  he  was> 
capable  of  detecting  and  correcting  them,  that  his  mind  haid> 
never  bent  but  to  the  pressure  of  *  the  times*  ^  I  could  wish.' 
these  notes  to  be  published  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
when  I  read  them  j  by  the'  polishing  of  the  style  they  wilb 
gain  but  little,  and  will  lose'  much.  I  regret  that  I  am? 
not  possessed  of  his  superior  talent  for  giving  ail  ^ti& 
explanations  to  which  they  led.  Never  did  I '  read  a  better, 
course  of  moral  and  political  instruction. 

The  outcries  of  every  party  in  France  against  the  Duke 
of  Otran'to,  are  truly  ,  wonderful.  Nothing  makes  any- 
impression  on  his  opposers ;  neither  his  past  services,  nor  the^ 
uniform  character  of  moderation  and  generosity  which  iie 
displayed  under  every  system,  throughout  a  long  and  paih-> 
ful  administration,  can  find  any  favour  with  them. 

This  e;fccessive  irritation  is  however  to  be'  accounted  for : 
the  credit  enjoyed  by  the  Duke  of  Otrarito  during  the 
later  stages  of  his  political  career  was  immense  ;  the  hopes: 
of  all  the  nation  rested  on  hihi,  and  they  find  themselves  in 
sonicmeasiife  disappointed ;  each  individual  had  cherrshed- 
illusions  which  every  day's  experiexice  dissipates  and  de-. 
stroys. 

Reasonable  men  call  to'mind  that  the  evils  which  they  en- 
dure were'  foreseen  and  constantly  pointed  out  by  the  Duke 
of  Otranto,  and  that  the  only  cause  of  his  retirement  from* 
office  was  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  Government,  to  second 
his  efforts  for  their  preventipa:  those*  who  suffer  passion  to* 
get  the  better  of  their  reason;  in  thdr  inability  to  trace  th^iit 
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mirfoxtutfes  to  any  other  sourcci  make  him  l3tf  ^dbJMt  t>f 
aH  thdbr  complaims,  on  hini  they  heap  didbr  accusa^bAs^r 
They  blame  him  for  everything  i;i^ich  be  did,  andaifil 
more  for  that  which  he  didnot. 

In  ^le  eyee  of  some  the  capitulati<»  of  Pam  wa«r 
treason«~ Although^  that  cajp^latioii  wa^  the  result  of 
the  joint  del&eiratiohs  of  a  cotincxt  of  all  the  lieatSng  military, 
cfaafettstera,  they  attribute  it  to  htm  alone.  Far  from  giving 
faim  credit  fdr  having  prevented  a  useless  effiisioh  <  of  blood, 
far  hafmg  saved '  Paris  frcun  destructi^ii,  for  having: 
eo^sed  himself  to  the  first  sbesckof -a  reacikn  £br  the 
aahration  of  dK3^e:who  would  have  be^i  its  victims ;  they^^ 
faktsh  not  to  charge  hiui  widi'  having  given  up  France^to: 
E(»»gners.  The  restonrtion  of  the  Bhurbohs  they  add  ^ 
the  fruit  of  his  negodationSt  Neither  the  force  of  events,. 
aor  his  disgrace,  nor  his.  exile^  nor  bis  pf  o$crq)tion»  nothing 
ht  fine  can  convince  the  ignorant,  the  empty,  die  preju- 
diced mind«    It  is  easier  to  blame  than  to  reason. 

In.the/eyes  of  another  pavty,  the  moiforation  of  the  Diike 
oB.Otranto  is  considered  as  parfidyj  his  courageous  advising, 
of  an  amnesty,  as  a  triumph  to  the  Buonapartists ;  the. 
cepor^  whiidi  he  published  \x>  gam  the  public  opinion  to 
aide  wil3i .  the.  king .  in  opposition,  to  those  who  invaded  his 
andiority  under  a  pretence  of  better  providing  for  the  de- 
fence  of  the  throne,  ate  adduced  as  the  manifestoes  of 
pegsoaial  janri^rion.  Not  content  with  inveighing  against, 
hisipast  iife^  even  his  resignation  is  made  the  subject  of  their\ 
reproaches.  They  say  that  in  his  retreat  he  forgets  to  de-; 
fet^  the  interests  of  society ;  that  he  consults  his  ease  rather 
tiuLn  his  fame ;  that  silence  >k  a  crime  in  a  man  who  ha& 
oftisn  displayed  such  1q%  views,  and  such  strength  of 
^inracter :  they  attadk  hhn  even  in  the  bosom  of  Ms 
femily,  they  inquire  into  the  age  of  his  children,  they  ask: 
ftji'Mta^pi^sft^^  )i^ifesi|^*1dia« ;  ^y  would  wi^  to 
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^ffmw  if  tl)^  t^  ^rasible  of  the  obligatkms  imposed  on 
thf^m  by  the  nsune  of  their  fkth^.  Do  th^  not  knonr  tb^t 
the  annals  of  thes^  later  time^  present  ys  with  heroes  of 
thdr  age  in  th^  military  profession  ? 

The  children  of  the  Duke  of  OtrantOrcanaot  surely  do 
^tter  than  proiGt  bythei  livii^  les^ns  wbiqh  ithey  have 
under  their  eyes,  th^  gather  from;  his  1^  the  noble 
inherita^icie  of  his  greats  his  important  pcec^tSi — than  peruse 
with  him  the  narrative  of  events  which  they  tbemsel^MS 
liave  witnessed)  events  sp  sti^gely  perverted^  so  distorted^ 
diat  one  hardly  knows  which  most  to  admircp  the  falsehQo4 
qf  the  writer^  ofr  thp,  listles^ne^.  of  the  readers  so  feeble  19 
their  reprobation  of  such  a  narrative.  To  the  children  of 
the.  Duke .  of  Otr^nto  aboye  all  me^  dojss  th<^  truth  of:  tha 
aphorism  of  Pope'q>ply,  which  is  taken  for  a  motto  to  tb^ 
iDunortal  wprk  of  CaljianiSf , 

«  The  proper  study  of  mankind,^  is  man.'* 

T^he  factions  will  never  foifptve  thecDuke  of  Otramo  ; 
they  know  that  &pin  l^m  tb^  mwt  expect.no  compromise^ 
that  they  can  never  regain^  hk  good  opinion^  and  di^  he 
views  as  th^:  ^ottmi^fksi^meQt  of  anarchy^  the  attempt:  v  to 
establish  the  claims  of.  pride  nk  the  place  of  .the  law.  Chie 
ansvi^^r  of  his»  itFhich  I  heard^I  ^all  never  while  I  live 
forget.  A.  person  sought  f;or>e3sen8e  by  (he  pka  of  excess 
of  zeal>  a  rather  di^espectfuli  sally  against  a  piroclaoMtBMi 
of  the  king:— "  jB^^^rt»,"  says  the  Duifce  of  Otrantotdhim^ 
^^your  zeal, Jpr yom  obedience** 

It  appears  to  me  that  Hemy  the  4th.  would  have  fdittfae 
v^ue  of  suQh  ac  mmister^  and  that  most  particularly  hi^ 
VM:ornip|ible  good  &kh  wcMuld  have  prevented  him^  af^n 
living  }9id,  claim,  to  hie  ^serviiMs^  from  saccffimg  such  at 
man  to  a  faction. 

)  l^alnQciQUs-iaj^le  «&ififi<^9s^<4»ew  |i»iinded'  upon  the 
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deSith  of.  Captain  Wright,  and  which  you  published  in  th# 
number  of  the  Pamphleteer  which  appeared  oh  the  lath' 
March,  is  absurd.  What  interest  could  the  French* 
Government  have  in  ridding  itself  of  so  unimportant  a 
personage  ?  The  moral  character  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  these  senseless  and 
groundless  aspersions 'of  malevolence.  '   - 

It  is  a  lamentable  circumsttoce,  that  at  this  day  courage 
should  be  wanting  to  <fo  justice  to  his  administration; 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  I  will  not  join  in  the  unjust 
and  ungrateful  invectives  of  the  parties  who  flattered'  him- 
whilst  he  rendered  them  service,  and  Calumniate  him  now 
that  he  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of  so  doing  ;  never 
did  I  feel  for  him  a  more  profound  esteem  or  a  more  tender 

attachment. 

I  hope  the  printing  of  his  Memoirs  will  clear  up' 
the  doubts  pf  honest  men,  and  silence  those  who  have 
no  other  feelings  than  prejudice  and  hatred.  As  to  the 
idle  talkers,  no  hope  rifmaihs  of  quieting  them,  since  they 
hear  nothing,  and  tbei^  self-love  admits  of  no  gratification 
equal  to  that  of  having  the*  last  word. 

*  In  a  future  letter  I  shall  enter  somewhat  at  large  into 
the  question  whether  the  Duke  of  Otranto  could  have 
opposed  the  march  of  the  allied  forces  arid"  kept  them  out 
of  Paris.  It  is  very  clear,  to  trie  at  teast,  that  with  the 
regular  troops  he  could  not,  for  the  chiefs  6f  the  army  and 
Napoleon  himself 'did  liot  think  it  possible :  his  abdication' 
is  a  satisfactory  proof  that' he  had  no  hope  left.  It*  is  said 
th^  Duke  niight  have  roused  the  nation  to  rise  against  the 
Foreigners ;— but  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  failure  of 
Napoleon  "Were  yet  bleeding,  and  the  Foreigners  seemed  to^ 
fffoause  help  rather  than  oppression.  The  present  moment 
is  every  thing  with  the  people.  •  • 

.  1  shall  dted:  iB^ire  Hkhedid: '  the  Duke  of  Otranto  Has 
served  his  country  better  by  accepting  the  ministry  under 
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Ii0^ JCVni^thaft  fie  would  byretifjng  from  tiltfce.  ^By 
his  acceptaoice  of  office  he  has  been  enabled  to  soothe  zi 
l«86t  the  rage  of  the  victorious  sTgainst ,  the  vanquished^ 
p&ttf ;  he  had  moreover  a  chance,  he  might  reasonably 
hope,  to  indnce  the  Botifbdn^  to  recognise  and  regstrd  as 
sacred  the  nDCerests  of  the  great  body  of  tfte  nation,  for 
that  i;rould  have  been  the  best  step  they  coidd  have  taken 
towards  efstab&hing  themsselves  cfa  a  -solid  foundation. 

In  opposing  with  firmness  and  courage  a  system  of 
inoderadbn    to    the  exfern\mating    doctrine   whiph    waa 
p¥eacfeed  up  agatntst  those  who  were  styled  BtumdparH^tSf  ' 
htB  ij^as  e^juafly  useful  to  the  koyalists  and  to  those  who ' 
tetd  grown  up  under  the  Revolution.     It  i^  evident  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  personal  ambition  in  charging  himself^ 
vAth  the  adnunistration  ;  had  he  been  ambitions,  he  could 
have  fbrv^rded  his  views  better.    Hi^  enemies  have  not 
h€m  abt^to  charge  him  with  making  conditions  for  himself; ' 
nor  can  they  refuse  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  he 
preferred  proscription  to  serving  a  party;  whom  his  con- 
science disapproved.  , ,     ^ 

Had  the  Duke  of  Otranto  withdrawn  from  oflSicc  on 
resigning  the  presidency  of  the  government,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  might  have  happened ;   the  exasperation  aind 
blind  rage  of  party  were  at  their  height.     Let  us  call  to 
mind  what  was  said  in  the  chamber,  of  deputies,  and  what  * 
has  been  revealed  to  us  of  the  combination  of  the  secret . 
committees.      Meantime   the  first  transports  of  violence  . 
were  over,  the  passions  seemed  to  have  subsided,  and  the 
sword  was  returned  to  its  scabbard.     I  have  heard  the 
Duke  of  Orranto  reproached  with  the  formation  of  that 
chamber ;    1  will  state  how  it  was  named,  in  spite  of  bis  ; 
opposition.     A  peer  of  France,  bett.r  skilled  in  oratory 
than  in  the  art  of  government,  affirms  that  the  Duke  would 
have  been  much  embarrassed  in  appearing  there.     This 
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brings  to  my  recollection  another  drcumstaiice  pf  his  life, 
which  was  related  to  me  by  Messrs.  Malouet  and  Caza^es. 
He  arrived  at  the  post  of  minister  of  the  general  police  in . 
the  time  of  the  republic ;  he  had  filled  that  of  embassador  at 
Milan,  and  at  the  Hague,  and  had  occasion  there  to  combat 
the  dreadful  doctrines  of  anarchy ;  his  sentin^ents  had 
displeased  the  constitutional  club  which  was  established  at 
Paris,  and  which,  though  fhore  moderate  than  the  ancient 
Jacobins,  overawed  the  government. 

Several  members  of  that  club  affirmed  in  a  similar  manner 
that^the  Duke  would  be  afraid  to  appear  there.  The  only 
answer  they  received  was,  their  finding  next  morning  (he 
doors  of  their  place  of  meeting  closed  up,— and  they  were 
never  opened  afterwards. 

Had  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  been  followed 
when  he  proposed  it,  the  party  called  the  Ultras^  would 
never  have  been  formed,  and  France  would  not  have  beea 
torn  by  factions., 

I  am.  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c. 

Le  CH£VALI£R  I>£  LA  RoCHE  St.  AnDRE^ 
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In  contradictiofi  to  specious  arguments  and  gloomy  predictions,  it 
has  now  been  poroved,  by  nearly  ttmeUen  yean  experience  in  die 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  that  paper  money  answer9> 
^very  purpose  «tf  qf^^  as  a  cisciilattni^mtdittm;  itfid  dtat  with* 
out  any  inconvenience ;  nay  even  with  cosisi4ers^le  advantage  ta 
the  Nation ! 

In  the  able  and  laborious  work  <<  On  the  fVeaUk^  Pcfwer  and 
BesourCes  of  the  British  Eh^fe/^  the  author  says  :    "  AU  must 
s^ee,  that  from  the  period  when  tiie  National  Bank  was  restrained 
from  issuing  specie  there  h^t  been  a  progressive  prosperity,  and  a 
self-evident  increase  of  wealth  ma^ifei9t;ed ;.  not  ^  only >  by  the  ease 
mnd  facility  with  which  the  immense  loans  hiive  been  obtained  for  * 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  which  hsid  not  been  experienced  in  an 
equaf  degree  before  that  period ;   but  also  by  .the  more  geiieral 
diffusion  of  apparent  wealth  ak)fioiig  the  middling  as  well  as  the 
.  higher  classes  of  society -,  who,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation 
c^  taxes,  and  the  unexampled  high  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
litxuries  of  life,  have  both  in  their  habitations  and  mode  of  Uving  ^ 
exhibited  appearances^  which  indicate  an  accession  of  property^ 
progressively  increasing  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  which  wa$ 
not  obvious  disring  the  same  peridid  ailterior  to  1797.'^ 
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IXkSztar  dy^iper  mn(9  it  may  also  be  Mfierfecl  aa  a  trudi,  thut 

suppomg  tbe  commerce  of  a  nation  to  require v.  • 

mUKoDS  0f  cadi  to  peitfarm  die  ofice  of  a  medium  of  exchange ; 
if  tiiat  nadoa  has  the  specie,  and  can  estabfidi  the  credit  of  the  Hke 
^um  in  f^per,  the  specie  will  no  longer  be  wanted  to  perform  die 
office  4)£  amedium  \  but  may  be  turned  into  stodc  in  trade,  and  the 
C9mme#ce  of  die  nation  thereby  increased.  ^^For  instance  :  it  m^ 
be  emplo|red  in.  the  {purchase  of  dife  commodities  of  the  eastern  to 
be  sold  in  the  western  part  of  the  world  5  'and  the  contrary  :  from 
whicji  traffic  a  profit  may  be  drawn  to  the  nation  exceeding  the 
interest  $  besides  employing  its  ships  and  seamen. — ^Or  it  may  be 
let  out  at  interest  to  foreign  nations. 

Tias  theory  is  also  cotvoborated  by  the  audior  already  quoted, 
who  says— «« The  exchange  of  property  through  a  circulating 
aiedium  composed  of  the  preei&us  metals,  h  perfectly  impractica- 
Ue,  independent  of  die  almon  incalculable  expence  of  it  to  the 
nation :  first,  itoin  the  capi^l  which  must  be  sunk  and  rendered 
totaliy  unproductive,  wfaidi  might  otherwise  give  vigour  and 
eatggjf  to  prpducdve  industty :  and  second,  by  the  loss  which 
mun  arise  from  deterioration  by  8\i^eating  and  by  wear.— iTo  the 
saving  of  this  capital,  aldiough  not  hidierto  obvious.  Great  Britain 
is  indebted  foe  much  of  that  wealth  by  which  she  Jhas  been  di^s- 
tinguished  beyond  rival  nations."' 

The  great  advantage  therefore  of  a  paper  circulating  medium, 
seems  evidently  proved  both  by  reason  and  experience.  Yet  the  ' 
throwing  a  great  additional  sum  into  immediate  circulation,  would 
pmbiAly  raise  a  littfe  the  price  of  commodities  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  die  like  sum  was  suddenly  dug  out  of  new  mines  and 
ccmverted  into  coin.  But  in  the  present  state  of  die  country,  the 
advantages  of  -an  extentiije  paper  currency  are  demonstrable.-^ 
Suppose  twenty  mifiions  of  paper  money  to  be  issued  in  <j^reat 

>  Gold  and  silver  becMae  metchandkef  as  mkah;  and  are  therefore  unfit 
for  a  curculatiug  medium ;  being  liable  to  vary  so  much  in  real  vahie^  as 
frequently  to  induce  the  melting  and  sending  such  metallic  coin  out  of  the 
country,  as  fuercAandtse:- thereby  depriving  the  state  of  even  the  quantity  <if 
currency,  that  should  exist  in  it,  as  a  neeessaty  inHtruMent  for  its  iiiteroal 
GOBimerce,  manufactures,  &c.  and  obliging  the  gOvettament  to  be  cofititauiAfy 
on  its  guard  in  making,  and  executing,  at  a  great  eKpence>  laws  to  prevent 
iiiiii  injurious  exportation. 
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Britain,  with  die  authority  of  gbvemment,  by  y^^icfk  ttrentf 
millions  oi  gold  comes  to  be  exported  to  the  rest  of  Europe  fbr 
commodities.— This  increases  the  gold,  through  all  the  other  partd 
of  Europe,  twenty  millions ;  and  affects  the  price  of  commodities 
only  in  proportion  of  twenty  millions  to  the  whole  commodities  of 
JBurope  :  It  therefore  constitutes  the  amount  of  the  disadvantage: 
But  the  advantage  to  Great  Britain  consists  in  the  profit  of  the 
VHOLB  TWENTY  MILLIONS,  which  she  extlustvely  enjoys. 


The  foregoing  premises  being  admitted,  it  is  proposed  to 
fOTemment  to  raise  supplies  in  a  way,  that  far  from,  being  onerous 
to  the  nation,  shall  on  the  contrary  be  serviceable ;  by  tending  to 
the  increase^  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  national 
improvements  of  every  description :  at  the  same  time  that  these 
supplies  will  enter  the  public  cofiers,  mthaui  taxation. 

The  scheme  projected  for  effecting  this,  difiers  essentially  from 
an^  former  modes  of  raising  money  in  this  country  j'  in  as  much 
as  it  is  founded  on  a  plan  by  which  the  government  becomes  the 
lender  instead  of  the  borrower  /  and  consequendy  receives  inieresi, 
mstead  of  j>cn^ng'interest ! 


PLAN. 

1.'  Government  shall  cause  to  be  passed  an  act  for  the  fabrica- 
tion (with  all  due  stipulations  aod  precautions  to  prevent  coun- 
terfeits) of  millions^of  paper  money,  in  bills  or 

notes  for  various  sums  from  L.  *  .  •  toL said  paper  mo- 
ney to  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  all  cases  tfJuUsoever  in  die  Unitied 

'  In  seve^l  of  the  former  British  colonies  in  North  Ameriba  a  nearly  simi- 
lar, plan,  on  ^  small  scale^  was  adopted  about  the  year  1739,-— and 
vras  attended  with  the  greatest  success  and  advaotage  to  those  colonies;  by 
rat^idiy  increasing  their  settlements  and  commerce.  / 

*  Twenty  or  25  miliioos  may  be  sufficient  to  begin  with :  but  no  doubt> 
in  a  few  years,  50  or  60  millions  might  bo  issued  without  ineonveoienee> 
and  eveti  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  state^ 


« 
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Sittgdom  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  counterfeiting  the  saihe  made 
^fefeny- of  death. 

*  "2.  The  money  thus  created,  to  be  emitted  only  on  loans  and 
prior  mortgages^  on  unencumbered  freiehold'  estates  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  doiMe  the  value  of  the  sum  so  lent :  Said  loans  to 
be  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  exceeding  ten  years  g 
and  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  ann.  :  payable  half  yearly  : 
Moreover,  one  tenth  of  the  principal  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  ezpira^ 
tion  of  each  year,  (if  the  loan  is  for  10  years,  and  in  like  proportion 
for  other' terms),  and  loaned  out  again  onj  the  same  conditions,  for 
a  fimited  number  of  years  ;  or  tiU  it  may  suit  government  to  stop 
renewing  said  loans ;  and  thereby  calling  in  and  destroying  said 
paper  money. 

3.  The  interest  only  arising  from  this  emission  of  paper  cur- 
rency, to  be  applied  to  the  public  service. 

4.  The'  bills  or  notes  forming  this  emission  to  be  styled  and 
called  MORTGAGE  NOTBS,  as  being  essentially  such. 

5.  That  for  the  more  easy  ascertaining  the  clearness  of  titles, 
a. separate  act' shall  be  passed,  to  oblige  the  recording  of  all  convey- 
ances, mortgages,  &c«  throughout  the  tjnited  Kingdom :  as  is 
afaready  practised  in  Middlesex,  Yorkshire,  Scotland ;  the  West 
Indies,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America.* 

6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  plan  into  execution^ 
and  n^anaging  the  same ;  there  shall  be  established  in  liondon,  The 
General  Loan  Office,  to  be  directed  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  government.  And  in  each  county  town,  an  agent,  or  a 
subordinate  loan  office,  to  receive ,  the  interest  and  instalments 
Calling  due  in  each  county ;  and  forward  the  applications  made 

'  Under  proper  restrictions  and  precautions,  this  might  be  extended  to 
,copy-hold  2SiA  leasehold  estates. 

*  This  may  be  Tnade  another  considerable  source  af  public  revenue^  at  tW 
same  time  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  public  utility;  as  tending  to  pre^ 
serve  ckar  and  indisputable  titles^  and  preventing  fraud  and  imposition. 

By  the  frequent  faihire  of  the  Country  banks  who  have  issued  notes; 
paper  money,  m  it  is  at  present  constituted^  is  likely  to  lose  public  confidence. 
Government  by:  assuming  its  privilege  in  this  respect,  and  preventing  all 
circulation  of'  notes  to  bearer,  but  such  as  emanate  directly  from  its  own 
authority,  (similar  to  the  coin  of  the  realm)  would  re-establish  a  suitable 
<:oafidence,  to  the  great  advantage  and  security  of  the  nation ;  as  well  as 
benefit  to  the  public  treasury. 
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fpr  loans  in  .such  counties,  with  aj^topdate-  obsenrations^'to  w 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Loan  Office  in  London  ;  yAu>  ax9  to 
be  alone  authorized  to  direct  and 'Superintend  the  whole  conpsrn, 
relative  to  the  fabrication,  emission^  and  loaning  the  said  pRpi^r 
money,  agreeably  to  law. 

7.  That  to  prevent  the  ^vil  that  might  attend  an  oner  qu^^ti^ 
t>{  paper  currency  being  issued,  goyerninei^  is  to  prpceed  by 
degrees  in  authorizing  the  emission  of  the  saiaer  an4  thus  prv«- 
dently  feel  the  proportion  necessary^  which  k  <;pukl  not  pceTipu^- 
cajlculate.  The  course  of  exchange  with  foreign  co^ntx^s,  i|^l 
isilso  be  an  additional  means  of  regulating  emissipns. 

8.  And  still  more  efiectually  to  prevent  an  over  qf/umtify  bei^ 
extant  at  any  one  time,  government  to  allow  an  interest. at  the  ra^e 
of  4  per  cent,  per  ann.  for  all  suq\s  lodged  in  the  several  )oan 
offices,  during  the  time  the  owner  suffers  it  to  remain  tlie^e.  ^f 
(his  means  the  4u.e  proportion  of  money  that  s|u)uld  be  current 
will  find  its  lev^^  and  will  adapt  iitself,  from  time  to  timet  tP  t^€ 
wants  of  the  country,  the  occasions  of  cpnmierce,  £cc. 

9.  The  Commissioners  of  the  General  aiul  County  Loaii 
Offices^  to  take  an  oath  and  give  secu,rity  for  the  due  and  faithful 
execution  of  their  respective  offices  ^  and  ac^unt  annually. 


{  A  detailed  account  of  the  metfaod  of  carrying  this  plan  into 
^^^tion,  is  aaiiexfid,  and  some  new  devices  and  contrnranees^ 
for  prev^Uing  pc  immediately  dsscoioerimg  co/uMenfaits^  oi  the 
^mtig^ige  notest  will  be  giimn  separately,  shooU  the  plan  be  adopt^^ 
eds  in  wh(^  or  in  part.' 

Some  of  these  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  require  so  many  dJf- 
iwrent  and  able  artists  to  execute  them,  as  to  render  suceessfidfor^ 
g/ertes  impracticable.  '  This  can  never  be  the  case  in  respect  to 
4pet9Uic  coin.] 


Some  (^ihe  advantages  restdtifigjrom  the  foregoing  phmy  \f 
properly  exeetded^  'would  probaUy  be  t 

\.  That  one  half  of  the  real  value  of  the  freehold  estates  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  might  be  converted  into  active  capital ;  thereby 


'1^ID]$hi^g  die  country  at  large  with  a  mediupn  of  trade,  and.  of  $ 
kind  that  could  not  to  any  purpose  be  exported  or  hoarded  to  the 
injury  of  the  state  (a$  is  the  case  with  specie)  ^  at  the  same  tinie  one 
of  the  most  s^'o/rei-^achbiU  or  note  being,  in  fact,  a.Jractional 
pari  of  a  m^tgagei  on  real  estate  of  double  its  value  I 

2,  The  present  Bank  of  England  notes  are  said  not  generaUr 
to,  circulate  above  30^  or  40  miles  round  the  capital ;  Whereas 
the  proposed  mortgage  notes^  from  their  peculiar  Qature,  an4 
a(;knowledged  security  j  aa  well  as  their  being  cf,  legal  tender  in  all 
^ases^  to  the  Revenue*  and  to  individuals  \  would  necessarily  haar^ 
an  universal  ciradation^  through  the  United  Kingdom. 

d«  From  the  foregoing  peculiarities  and  advantages  relative 
to  the  mortgage  notesj  they  would  soon  in  all  probability  fender 
useless  the  present  country  bank  notes;  which  ought  moi:eoirer^ 
for  the  security  of  the  public  at  large,  ^o  be  prohibited  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature ;  and  the  profits  of  those  banks  and  bankers^  to 
be  only  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  private  bankers  of  die 
capital.  By  diis  means  the  circulation  of  the  government  papery 
{Xhemorigage  notes)  would  be  immediately  increased  andextended^ 
f«  and  the  many  evils  and  distresses  prevented,  which  ?re  well 
known  to  ari^e  from  the  frequent  failure  of  the  provincial  bankers, 
(who  drcidate  their  OMm  notes,,  without  any  pledge  of  solidity  to 
the  puUk)/'     mdkk  mnd  Resources  of  the  British  Empire.' 

4.  This^  secure,  abundant,  and  universal  circulating  medium, 
^as  well  from  itself  as  the  manner  of  issuing  it,)  will  extend 
natipnal  i^nprovements  of  a^  kinds,  by  enabling  all  proprietors  of 
un«n^MQibiei?ed  estateS)  to  borrow  with  facilityi  free  of  any  extrftp 
ordinary  expence,  and  on  legal  interest 9  one  half  of  the  real  value 
thereof :  And  as  no  doubt  diere  will  be  numerous  applicants  for 
such  easy,*  equitable,  and  beneficial  loans  \  moi^ey  will  thereby  be- 
come plenty  in  the  country,  with  all  its  attendant  advantages. 

5*  A  great  annual  sum,  aiid  continually  increasing  (as  the 
advantages  of  the  operation  bee<Hne  more  sensible)  will  arise  to 
government  for  interest  (as  also  fbr  istampsyt  virhich,  after  deduct- 

'  Paper  money,  of  any  description,  o^ight  only  to  be  fabricated  and  issued 
undertime  immedia^  authority,  and  iu  the  name  of  the  sav^rei^n.or  siate^ 
who  ougl^t  to  be  its  stire^^.  (See  contra.)  ,  , 
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log  diaige^i  may.  be  considered  as  a  permanent  and  '^fffectvoe 
revenue  to  the  state. 

^.  A  considerable  profit  will  also  arise  to  government  from  die 
wearing,  and  in  many  instanced  total  loss,  of  a  great  many  of  the 
notes  for  small  sums ;  (as  is  found  to  take  place  with  the  Bank  of 
England  notes)  sufficient  perhaps  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
^County.  Loan  Offices,  &c.  to  which  certain  fees  of  office  will  also 
be  attached. 

7.  In  short,  government  will  derive  all  the  advantages  which  the 
chartered  and  country  banks  have  hitherto  enjoyed, '  to  the  extent 
of  the  proposed  emission  of  paper  money  *y  at  the  same  time  that 
both  government  and  the  public  will  have  a  far  superior  security 
for  such  emission  :  since  no  money  is  to  be  issued  but  through  the 
medium  of  mortgages.  * 

'  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  increase  of  the  Bank  of  England  profits, 
bj  the  increased  circuUtion  of  their  paper  since  the  Restriction  Act  passed 
in  1797,  nearly  amounts  to  700,000/.  annually  I !  Why  should  not  the  govern* 
raent,  consequently  the  nation,  derive  this  great  advantage?  The  right  of 
coining  money  is  sl  prerogative  of  Majesty. — Bodin  (in  his  Republic,  book  i. 
chap.  10.)  relates  that  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  having  granted 
this  privilege  to  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  in  the  year  1543,  the  states  of*the 
country  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed,  in  which  it  was  asserted — "thai  the 
king  cattld  not  grant  that  privUege  ;  it  bdng  imeparalle  from  tie  crotan." 
Ought  not  the  right  of  making  and  issuing  paper  money,  in  the  form  of  bank 
uoTEs;  or  any  other  circulating  inedium;  to  be  equally  2i  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  also  unalienable?  And  can  there  be  a  more  favorable  occasion 
of  exercising  that  right,  when  the  nation  is  now  accustomed  to  paper 
money,  is  sensible.of  the  many  advantages  attending  it,  and  is  in  want  of  an 
iocreiLsed  circulating  currency  ?—$lfould  it  however  be  deemed  impolitic  or 
uhjust  to  interfere  at  this  time  in  so  great  a  degree  with  the  profits  of  that 
'  useful  corporation,  the  Bank  of  England ;  might  not  this  objection  be  done 
away,  by  employing  the  Bank  itself  to  issue  and  receive  the  mortgage  notes, 
on  a  commission ;  or  by  otherwise  modifying  the  plan  ?  The  restraining  the 
Bank  of  England  from  issuing  a  larger  amount  ot*  notes,  than  they  issued 
previous  to  1797,  when  they  paid  in  specie,  would  be  no  infringement  of  their 
charter;  as  it  was  granted  on  the  express  condition  *^  that  they  should  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  exchange  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm  for  their 
nates,*'  Nor  would  it  probably  be  considered  any  hardship,  since  on  resum- 
ing the  payment  in  specie,  they  will  find  it  necessary,  for  their  own  safety, 
to  reduce  their  circulation; — which,  without  the  proposed  issue  of  mortgage 
twies,  would  prove  a  &erioirs  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
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8/Ftf0m  the  facility  aind  equity  attending  this  mode  of  obtsuning 
loane  on  mortgage  from  Gbverhment,  it  is  probable  the  preference 
wSlln  most  Cases  be  gi^en  to  it;  consequently  the  greatest  part 
of  the  money  hitherto  ioaned  out  on  mortgage,  by  individuals^  not 
finding  that  employment,  will  in  all  likelihood  be  placed  in  the 
public  funds.  This  will  of  course  keep  up  their  value :  a  eirciu&- 
stance  generally  favorable  to  government  and  advantageous  to  llie 
nation.  '  ♦ 

9.  Finally,  this  scbeBKe  i«^hak  it  confers  upon  the  country  a 
-paeat'pdiikcaBvctiicifce,  tending  to  invigorate  agriculture^  trsdei 
and  manu&ctures ;  will  produce  the  same  result  as  if  an  actuad 
tax  was  imposed  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  thus  raised  by  inter  est  t 
bdt  which,  instesad  of  being  felt  as  a  burthen,  will  confer  a  benefit^ 
•  siiice  he'who  ari0Ma%jM^s  the  interest^  must  be  supposed  to  have 
mcoe  than  an  requivalent  in  the  use  of  the  principal.— And  this 
mode 'of  rsusii^  a. revenue,  will  in  e^ct  sptead  itself  more  equally 
onall  property;  peihaps  more  so  thsm  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
real  tax  that  can  be  invented ;  since  every  one  that  has  the  money 
in  his  hailds,  does  frbin  the  ^time  he  receives  it,  to  the  time  he  pays 
it  away,  virtually  pay  the  interest  for  it :  the  first  borrower  having 
received  the  value  of  it,'  (to  use  for  his  own  profit)  when  he  parted 
first  from  the  original  sum.  Thus  the  Hch,  who  handle  most 
money,  wiU  in  reality  pay  most  of  this  tax'^quwdlent ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  will,  extend  over  the  whole  population  of  the 
country ;'  and  in  this  view  it  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  produc- 
tive to  iSovemment.. 

Taking  die?medium  of  the  emission  and  circulaticm  at  only  40 
flbiUions;  the.  mmual  revenue  to  Government  will  h^tm)  miUi&nSs 
(and  ^^mthofuttaxxdirm.)  But  in  a  few  years,  with  the  suppres- 
ixm  of  the  issuing  of  Country.  Bank  NoteSf  in  all^  probability,  it 
wouldi  far  exceed 'dxat:  sum  ! 

^  If  this- plan  could. be.  extended  to  Ireland,  die  North  American, 
jnd  WestludiatGrionies,  it  is  believed  it  would  prove  a  consi- 
derable accommodation  to  tho^  countriesi  and  greatly  facilitate 
remittances  tx>  Great:  Britain.— <^It  would  of  course  proportioaably 
increase  die  projected  revenue. 

Isl  Feb;>  1816.  ' 
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.    P.  S*   The  cooteoiflated  pay cn^nt  oi ^m  by'the  Bnidc  M  Sng* 
laiidt  "^^  unquestionably  h<ive  the  effect  <i  dimia^hkig  their 
^aper  drculajion;  which,  with  the  ciradatuim  ^^hecief  nv'di  luMre 
the  practical  e^ect  o£  rendering  both  inadequate  t0  the  dehumd  of 
.the  counuy  :  and  the  failjsre  of  so  maii^  of  the  Cottotiy  Baoks^  as 
have  and  .are  likely  to  take  pl^ce,  must  also. greatly  reduce  Aib 
gsner^i  jv-wdfuuid /Circulation  ^  paper  monejf  $  which  will  he  iox^ 
ther  reduced^  by  the  solvent  Country  Banks  being  compelled  tx) 
ioUow  the  example  ^f  the  B«bk'€f-£«igkiid,  by  p^yiog  abo  in 
^ci^:.  the  re&ttlt  of  which  will  be,  agenerfd  $et^ty  ^  t/fe  dr- 
adating  vudimns  and  a  coneeqiieot' wfiiit  of  acccmmodatioa  to 
the  farmer,  merchant,    eaanufacturer  and  odaets»  by"^  means  of 
4ucoimUi  which  canuot  fail  to  produce  vnivenud,  di^tinte^  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  a  general  co^Tidsioii  in  pubik-CTedit !  This  did- 
;aatery  which  may  be  fairly  anticipated  in  the  present  drcnmstaneos 
^  the  cauntryj  it  is  presumed  wOuU  frul  ceonpiete  rdtef  \xf  catV' 
Tying  iotp  hnmediate   l^ecutioa  the  pivpoMd  phm,  of  ummg 
mw£jf  on  loan  and  mQrtgi»§e» 

During  the  different  crises  of  commeicisil  diatittas  which  hxv^ 
occurred  in  the  l^at  25  years»  it  was  fbund  n^esary  to  issue  ex- 
^ifaequer  bills  on  loan,  for  the  tcdief  of  the  oiaaofiuctinriiig  and  other 
interests^  which  may  probably  soon  be  called  for  again ;  but  the 
i^ecessity .  of  resorting  to  swph  an  expedient  would  probably  be  au- 
.'per^eded  by  ihis  projected  finance  scheme  being  timely  and  i»t>- 
perly  carried  into  execution  >  with  such  modificatfona  and  amend* 
ments,  as  superior  infoi;mation  may  point  out. 
*    Finally,  considering  die  proposed  wm^tige  moUs  as  u  substi-^ 
iuk  fw  metidkc  cein^  the  aavilig  diat  would  accrue  from  l^ 
do^ioration  or  diminution  of  the  weight  of  metal,  (unaToidable 
from  the  use  of  coin)  and  the  profit  arising  from  the  usual  loss  of 
many  of  the  smaller  notes ;  would  mote  than  repay  the  whhle  «x- 
p^ces  of  the  proposed  administratkins  and  estsd>lish|nents,  for 
iCiuriying  this  plan  into  eiecution  :  and  independent  of  the  general 
•and  particular  advantages,  preinously  stated  $-  the  nation,  by  avtS- 
ing  itself  of  this  substitute  for  die  precious  metals,  would  save  the 
interest  and  compound  interest  on  an  amount  of  bullion  equal  to 
that  of  the  sum  issued  in  paper.   This,  when  calculated  for  a  con- 
siderable term  of  years,  will  be  found  an  object  of  great  ms^» 


4 


Suppose  gpld  coki  issued  to  the  aixioQiit  of       -        jf*0;oeo,000 
The  loss  on  14  years  compound  interest  ^culd  b^    40,00o!«»- 


ii^Ma 


MlOOOyOeO 


Loss  in  Sdyear^  -       - 

Loss  in  42  years  -        .        -        ^ 

Loss  in  5S  years  -        .        .        . 

Deterioration  in  wear,  sweating,  &c.  in  the  7 

course  of  56  yeaars  (st^pmed)         -  3 

Loss  of  q)ecie  Jjy  varioiu  causes^  Ia^  %q%^  > 

&C.  &€•  (suppose)    -  ,*  .    .    3 


160,000,000 


320,000,000  • 

640,000,000 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 


, .  Total   64&,Qoc^oa> 

Deduct  original  ^apite)  40^000^000 


ll«««itt&  amount  of  loss  in  56  years,  by  the 
twtofOoiDCow        -        - 


|:    jfi602,ooa,odo 


Sttpp**^  mortgage  notearto  be  iBSued  to  the  amount  of  i»40,do6,000 
Afe  rca^ /would  be,  ? 

Gain  by  compound  interest  in  1 4  years  -         40,000,000 


Ditto 

Ditto 


lAdS  yMM 
in  42  years 


80,000,-000 


*■  »        -  .»i. 


>MU 


Ditto  in  56  yeafs 

Gain  by  notes  lost,  burnt,  or  destroyed  by^ 
various  accidents  in  the  course  of  56  years  J 

Total  amount  of  gain,  on  the  substitution  of 

40iiiiUions.inMo«.TGAt;ENoTfes,  during 
d6yeats^    *        -        .        .        .    .    . 

Gun  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  like 
9IU&  of  40  millions  in  GoLr>CofK,  during 

-     the  sftme  period ;  (as  stated  above)  - 

»•  >.     _  . .    .  ^    .  - 

Total  gain  to  dm  nation  by  the  proposed  %p^ 
t^txim^^fly^six  years     -        -^        , 


)6O>OOD^Oa0 

■'         I «  * 

320,000,000 

1,000,00a 


-*-*.< 


321,000,000 


602,0OO,0dO 


^^\      ^923,000,000 
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i  [N.  B.  Nothing  is  chatg^  fimr  fahricadoti.  on  eMier  itde,  bmhi^ 
supposed  to  be  vntxAj  eqaol.} 

Thus  the  circulation  of  only  forty  millions  of  moHgage  noteif 
in  pfrferehce  to  gM  coin,  would  produce  a  difierence  of  Jimr 
wiMiom  yearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  natkmi.  and  an  aggfqpHe 
benefit  in  56  years^  of  the  enormocis  sum  of  iibfe  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miUiohS'! ! 

1st  March,  1816. 


Proposed  Method  of  carrying  into  exetuti&n  the  projected  Finance 

Scheme  qf^a  dijtiESLAL  Loam  Office. 

There  sliall  be  established  in  London,  the  General  Loan 
Office  }  the  business  of  which  shall  be  conducted  by  Five  Cdnt* 
missioneiis  (to  be  styled, the  Commissioners  of  Loans)  assisted  by 
one  or  more  able .  Conveyancers,  and  one  or .  more  exjperieficed 
Solicitors^  Land  Surveyors  and  Appraisers,  specially^  atta<;hed  ' 
to  said  o£5ce  ;  together  with  a  principal  Secretary,  and  the 
necessary  number  of  Clerks.  There  dall  also  be  att^KJied  tor 
the  General  Loan  Office,  a  certain  number  of  luspectors,.  (to  l^e 
styled  Loan  Office  Inspectors.) 

There  shall  likewise  be  established  in  each  County  Town  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  subordinate  Lodn  Office^  (to  be  denominated 

the  -^ County  Loan  Office)  to  be  managed  by  a  County 

Commissioner  of  Loans,  assisted  by  a  Conveyancer,  a  Surveyor  and 
Appraiser,  a  Secretary,  and  one  or  more  Clerks  according  to  the 
extent  of  said  County* 

The  business  of  the  General  Loan  Office  to  consist  of^ 

1.  The  taking  the  orders,  of  government  for  fabricating  and 
signing  the  paper  money  authorized  by  law  i  and  denominated 
Mortgage  Notes.*  ^,       -^ 

[To  facilitate  change,  and  render  a  very  small  quantity  of 
silver  coin  ifbcessary  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  proposed,  to  make 
notes  for  one  pound — one  pounds  Jive  shillings — one  pounds  ten 
shillings^  and  one  pcmnd,  0teen  shiUings  :^^hj  which  means,  witli 
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jft)e  shillings  of  small  change^  any  fractional  sum  can  bd  com- 
pleted.]' . 

2.  The  emitting  the  said  paper  money  on  loan  and  mortgagCy 
in  conformity  to  the  law  passed   for  that  purpose ;  and  in  th^ .. 
proportions   directed  by  governmenti    who    are  to  control  dke 
same. 

3.  The  causing  to  be  kept  regular  accounts  of  said   emiss^ionsj^ , 
(according  to  the  amounts  ordered  by  government  from  time  to 
time)  the  iiumbers  of  d^e  ^not^s^  and  th^ir  respective  denomina<« 
tions.'  , 

4.  The  communication  and  correspondence  with  the  several : 
County  Loan  Offices^  in  the  United  Kingdom  \  over  which  the  ; 
Genera]  IfOan  Office  is  to  preside. 

5.  The  receiving  from  time  to  time  from  the  County  Loan 
Offices^  their  reports  of  applications  made  to  them  for  Loans,  in 
their  respective  Counties^  and  the  $tate  and  value  of  the  property 
offered  Xo  be  mortgaged'^^  as  security  for  said  Loans  \  supported  • 
by  the  report  of  the  County  Surveyor  and  Appraiser  thereon,  and  , 
that  of  the  County  Conveyancer}  respecting  the  tiile^  £cc.  &c. 
together  with  tl^e  observations  and  remarks  on  the  whole,  by  the 

County  Commissioner  of  Loans. 

6.  To  receive,  examine,  and  enregister  the  amount  of  instaU 
mentSf  or  interest  reported  by  the  County  Commissioners,  to  have 
been  psud  in  their  respective  offices,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
borrowers^    as    also   that   of  the  principal,    when  repaid  into  . 
said  offices. 

7.  Finally  to  superintend  all  the  other  parts  of  the  adiKiinistrs^ 
tion  and  execution  of  the  Loan-Office  plan. 

» 

»  The  business  oj^ihe  County  Loan  Offices  mil  be, 
•.  •    '        .  ' 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  die  several  applications  for  money  on  ' 
loan  and  mortgage,  in  their  respective  Counties  \    and  keep  a  - 
register  of  the  same,  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
are  made ;    adding  the   sum  desired   on  loan,   and  tlje  security 
proposed. 
.   2.    If    said    proposal   appears    satisfactory,   to    cause  to  be 
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YsAttd  tSie  $ee!irit7  o Ared  :--^tbe  taKdky  q  title  to  4>e  e^c^^htim- 
^ :— and  afterwards  to  report  on  tbe  whole^  to  the.ComaM^^iQiiess' 
of  tfaft  General  Loan  Office^  and  a'wak  their  instructi6ns  and  6rdar». 
Oft  tbe  8ul>ject. 

i.  When  a  Loan  i$  approved  and  authorized  by  s^iid  Coti^ 
miisioners  of  loansi  to  receive  from  them  the  sum  to  be  so  loan- 
ed ;  to  pay.  the  same  to  the  parties  borrowing,  and  take  charge  of 
the  security  deeds  ;  which  are  to  be  executed  per  irtplicaitt,,  (being 
printed  widi  blanks  for  this  special  purpose.)  One  set  thereof  to 
remain  executed  in  a  bound  book,  to  be  kept  iq  the  County.  JLoan 
Office ;  another  set  to  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Loan  Office  i 
and  th^  ttiitd  to  be  delivered  to  die  mortgager  (for  his  information) 
with  the  time  and  proportion  of  At  several  payments  falling  due, 
(bodi  of  the  interest  and  instalments)  distincdy  written  thereon. 
For  ril'whidb,  certain  fixed  fees  to  be  paid  by  die  niortgagef. 

[It  fe  -to  be  noted^  that  the  mortgager,,  if  able,  may  pay  "the 
wllole  or  an^  part  exceeding  die  instahnent^  fixed,  at  any  time 
widiin  the  term ;  and  a  proportionate  deduction  o{ inieirdu'AiBXL 
be  aUowed  Mm*  But  that  when  any  borrower  fails  in  payment  of 
his  instalments  on  the  dayj^ed,  he  is  to  be  charged  widi  interest 
on  the  instalment,  till  paid  :  otherwise  the  office  would  be  preju- 
diced by  not  having  the  principal  to  let  out  anew,  and  the  hiterist 
to  answer  public  purposes.  So  much  of  such  .interest .  oil  die 
instalments,  is  to  be  dalled  brokeri  intere$ti  and  is  to  make  a 
separate  article  in  the  accounts.  Its  quantity  is  proved  from  the 
back  of  each  mortgage  ^  (the  time  .when  the  instalments  were  duB  ' 
appearing  there)  and  also. in  the  day-hook  and  ledger.  .  This, 
broken  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  same  uses  with  the  interest  - 
<^n  the  loans,  being  equally  a  profit  to  government*] 

4.  The  County  Commissioners,  besides  is^Vuig  the  m<sney.sent 
to  them  by  the  Commissioners  of  Loans,  are  also  to  exchangir- 
notes  too  much.wom  for  circulation  ;  aad  for  whichj  a  p^tttcoiir 
sum  of  new  notes  is  to  be  aUdttBd*       .         .  .   , 

5*  To  keep  separate  accounts  of  all  sums  dsposHid  in  die 
several  County  Loan  Offices  (agreeably  to  plan),  and  thejreimbunse^ 
ment  of  the  same  with  interest  due  thereon,  at  4  per  ceht*  pst 
aiinMm>  The  same  to  be  iticluded  in  their.  mojt^A^  rajpatts  ttL  ]dte 
Commissioners  of  die  General  ban  Office. 


ing  the  sum  deposited^  the  time  when  tbeip4ere«t  is  to  cQipiju^nef 
l^rlMb  it  i»  f>rQf»a^4  ^h^U  jvN;  li«  till  p^e  ^i^piid^  a£ter  ^tej.  in 
fif4er  to^ifew  limefflflr  ^^i^pi^jifi^^t  of  ^  9am6)j  tjke  timf  ibf 
deposit  money  is  to  be  repaid^  to  the  person  named,  or  tp  offlfBt^ 
^HxptMMing  tjte  i:^c9ipt ; /wfcen  a  €0wt?r  rqc^ipt  is  H^  be  ^yem 
fA  ^|0  Mine  psp^n  iMto0l«>N^g  ^  i»^p9y m^pt  of  4)^  ^nci^fl 
^nWi  isitereiH;.     These  iMi%t$   m^   co«W|er  receipils  lyiU  bi^ 

Tq  mitirom.j^e  tO:tune  the  respective  County  ^an  CM8ke$ 

iajjie  United  kingdom,  ?i^d  inspect  the  Acts,  Bocj^s,  &c.  pf  the 

4ia9l(Si  fS)G^n  as  they  s}|(dl  be  dh-ec^d  $0  to  do,  by  the   Commisr 

^iqiifp  of  the  Gei^aearal  X'oan  Office  :  and  to  report  to  them  the 

^^^te^qf  th^said  &HHity  Los^n  Offices ;  their  management  &c.  &Q» 

4^t  |n  4;a6e  of  any  misconduct,  or  delinquency,  proper  steps  nuf 

be  immediately  resorted  to  for  remedying  the  saine. 

*  [When  tJie  acicounts  pf  the  County '  Loan  p$ces,  are  to  be 

-itmpect^d  or  settled,  (he  reactive  Coi^nty  Connmissioners  wUI  ;be 

^C^Mgfd  with  the  .^ftf^fttqfi^,  put  into  their  hands  from  time  to 

#|iei^iid- discharge  themselves  by  producing  authorized  mortr 

-g^gea  for,  the  ^^wiiole,  or  ,^or  part  j  and  the  remainder,  if  a^y,^ 

mortgage  notes.    They  will  be  charged  with  the  exchange  n¥>tHgb 

and  discharge  themselves  by  producing  torn  notes  for  part,  and  the 

remainder  unexchanged.     They  wiU  be  charged  by  the  account  of 

iri^eii  and  instalments  received^  and  discharge   themselves  by 

i^Mr^Miaties  ;.  by^  the  sums  forwarded  to  the  General  Loan  Ofllbe  j 

J;^pjNlie  interesjt  ttey  have  j^o^on  sums  deposited^  and  by  producing 

-the  Mftiice^  i^  mor^fogi  noiest  remaining  on  hand.] 

l^mctions  qfihe  Becr^ry  G^ngtai  qf  Loans. 

* 

-Hi  tt>  wiA  the  as^atance  of  clerks,  to  ke^p  ^  tegular  aceoimt  of 
wXl  mfflksaiorm  for  loans  (to  be  taken  from  the  rqpevts  of  the 
NO.  XXI.  Pam.  VOL.  XI.  I 
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Commissioners  of  the  several  County  Loan  Office^)  together  mAi* 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  LoanOfiu;rf 
respecting  each  application* 

He  is  also  to  keep  a  regular  jourxnl  of  all  the  transactions  of 
the  General  Loan  Office  with  government^  and  the  County  Loan 
Olices. 

He  is  also  to  keep  a  day  book,  in  which  is  to  be  noted  the 
«ums  and  plumbers  of  mortgage  notes,  fabricated  and  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Loans  j  particularizing  the  same :  also  the 
emissions  and  receipts  of  each  day :  the  sums  lent  on  mortgage^ 
and  to  whom  :  the  sums  received  from  each  County  Loan  Office, 
.  distinguishing  principal  and  interest :  the  sums  reported  to  be 
deposited  in  the  several  County  Loan  Offices,  for  which  an  intei^st 
is  to  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  :  the  reim- 
bursing  such  sums  with  the  amount  of  interest  paid  :  the  amount 
of  new  notes  exchanged  for  old  ones :  the  Commissioners^  salaries^ 
^nd  contingent  expences  appertaining  to  the  General  and  County 
Loan  Offices  ;  and  the  carrying  the  whole  plan  into  execution ; 
"as  also  the  amount  of  sums  paid  into  the  government  treasury,  or 
lodged  in  the  Bank  of  England  on  account  of  government  or  of  the 
General  Loan  Office. 

The  Secretary  General  is  also  to  cause  to  be  kept  a  ledger,  in 
which  the  day  book  accounts  are  to  be  regularly  posted  up,  under 
their  respective  heads ;  so  that  the  actual  state  of  the  transactions 
t)f  the  General  Loan  Office,  and  the  amount  of  mortgage  notes  in 
circulation,  together  with  the  amount  of  applications  IFor  new 
loans }  may  at  any  and  at  all  times  fully  appear. 

'  9 

General  Regulations. 

Two  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Loan  Office  to 
attend  daily  at  their  office  to  superintend  the  ordinary  business 
thereof;  and  the  whole  Board  to  meet  there  once  a  month  to 
consider  the  applications  made  for  loans  ;  examine  the  solidity  of 
the  securities  offered  *,  and  fix  the  sums  to  be  lent  on  those 
securities  that  may  be  approved  of;  which  is  to  be  determined  by 
not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  *mhole  Board  f  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  report  of  the  County  Commissioner  of  Loans  on 
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cadi  appBcation ;  and  those  of  die  G«ieial  Loto  Offioe.finsreyor 
and*  ConTeyancery  respecting  the  Talae  of  the  property,  and  the 
validity  of  the  mortgage,  ofiered  as  security  for  each  loan. 

At  these  Monthly  Meetings  the  new  mortgage  notes,  wanted 
for  fresh  emissions,  are  to  be  signed  by  two  of  the  CdmniiadDBftrs 
of  Loans,  and  forwarded  to  the  respective  County  Loan  0§BtS^ 
where  they  may  be  wanted  (o  fulfil  new  loans.  ^If 

At  the  same  meetingsrtffe  GtunmissiOsBis  of  Loansq^uw  to  take 
into  consideration  the  repoitk'of  the  Inspectors,  and  those  of  the 
Cotiifty  Commissioners.'  <9n  the  reports  of  the  latter,  the  Com- 
mii^oners  of  the  General  Loan  Office  may,  if  they  see  sufficient 
grounds,  (and  the  same  is  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board)  prolong  the  time  of  payment  of  the  instalments  .*  but  the 
interest  to  be  absolutely,  and  without  power  of  prolongation 
paid. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  General  Loan  Office  are  to  have  a 
regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  whole  Boards  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  a  general  report  to  govemiticiit  of  the  state  of 
the  several  Loan  Offices  throughout  the  United  Kingdom :  the 
amount  of  mortgage  notes  in  circulation :  the  increased  or  dimi- 
nished demand  for  new  loans :  and  all  other  circumstances  relative 
to  the  effect  produced  by  this  financial  sclieme. 

A  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  whole  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  General  Loan  Office  is  also  to  take  place,  to  make  up  their 
discounts  of  the  preceding  year^  and  setde  tlie  same  with  the 
government. 
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The  ^ihe  assumptions,  which  affbfid  «d^mMnt»  tending 
to  pro^Hie  difficulties  itl'  ^t^*itfiA%tkm^  to4hd  present 
operation  of  the  Poor  Lattf^,  add  to 'thfe^  iifiirm  and 
despondence  with  which  thffty  ^ii^^hiughti  by  involving  in 
them  the  necessary  reflection,  that,  tf  true,  cter  general 
^Ali^t^  the  prosperity"  of  dbr'agricultttf^i^  of  our  trade, 
^^  df  our  finances,  has  to  coi!abat  vAxka  at  l^ast  equal 
cft^t^Ite.  The  satire  ^rindples  appl^  to  both  ;  and  if  well 
foundedfiri^'One  case^it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  refuse 
ass^ift^^thfeii*  operatiottto  the  otU«fi  '  ^'     ^-^  ^*' 

Hiii^ere^^e  with  a  nto^e^^^^t  an^iaiyv  eipenfaer  beyond 
Hl^  tl^f)];e^filg  and  pdrtentcmb  sabj^et  of  the  Poor  iJaws 
e6(uldl^^nfficl^  on  me,  that  I  have  beenfer  many^xilsys 
tSi^ii^^e  best  powers  of 'my  mind  to  this  deep  and  exten- 
^ire  S^qCfi!^.'  For  th«  sMfe^oS't^iilipKcity,  ibr  the  sake  of 
fffi^freMoiti  from  ^udk^s,  ^ttioh  fai  the^tiarch  df  IVuth 

lll^glE^t  lli^'^i^l^^i^  41^  iiniad^  tuimix^d  with  the 
theories  of  others.  1  have  not  consulted  a  single  printed 
tb^'dt  i^ohphl^  btfib^  subject tsBRd  though  fbrnterly 
iKK'QflMd'ih  th^"VdOM^<ifnAd9m£8nuth,  arid  of  other 
3fim^d«i^ti!tef  ^'  m  S^aic^qdll  4H»fiiiM  <®£onomy^rtfa|&: 
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%  can  form  no  guess  how  fat  I  am  supported  or  contradict^ 
by  their  doctrines.  '       . 

1.  My  opmiotis  seem  to  me  (perhaps  delusively)  to  stand 
on  the  rock  of  common  sense  and  experience.  And  I 
conceive  that  I  should  have  acted  with  great  impertinence 
on  this  dccasbn,  if  I  had  only  rep^ed  what  I  had  copied 
from  others,  and  .which  might  fflready  be  much  better 
consulted  in  their  own  original  language.  If  I  differ  from 
them,  my  argumeftits,  ewa  thc^o^  they  should  be  finally 
condemned  as  erroneous,  will  probably  be  at  least  thought 

woithy  of «msideradon.  If  I  coincide  with  them,  the 
arii;ralat4be'sanM^e$[ulis%a,^fl^reut  pcf^^^l^^l^^e  a 
strong  confimiatbn  of  their  justness. 

The  extraordinary  pbeeaomena  of  the  present  crisis  are 
such  -  as '  Adani  Smith  could  little  foresee :  and  the 
wonderful  ccmfosion  of  ideas  which  betrayed  itself  on 
subjects  ot  this  nature,  so  late  as  the  discussions  on  the 
Com  bill  in  1814  and  1815,  proves  that  these  things  are 
yet  little  imderstood,  and  will  bear  further  elucidation. 
'  The  result  of  this  Inquiry  has  been,  to  set  my  own  mind 
at  perfSect  ease :  iot  it  has  om&Mecl  me,  csiFen  to  conviction, 
in  the  <}{ritii<m  emertaiiied  by  m^  f^$- t|}^i>c^t8$^,  ^^  those  * 
poitentous  assumptions,  which  so  str(»ngl)»  arrested  my 
Consideration,  are  founded  in  c<Nnpl£f:ated  error  ^  that  none 
of'  the  obstacles  to  the.  ^mple  <a|i4  prslctkal  remedy  for  the 
mischidfscdf  the  l^oor  Laws  exist ;  ai^id  that,  for  the  same 
reasons^  nooa-'Pf  ihe^  gloom|r'^|^fieaibtims4^  ds^^  future 
pA>sperity  of  the  StatSKtin  iis  Avwdtb-^^wpd  finances,  have  any 
just  foundation. 

As  long  as  the  principle  and  ba^sof  the  present  fabiicof 
the  Poor  Laws  remained  unquestioned  by  the  Government, 
all  that  an  individual  ccMiiid  l^pe  to  do  tcywards  ameliorating 
the  con<£don  of  those  for  whom  it  was  instituted^  was^  to 
pnipaae  m  amendment  of  soma^of  the  minor  defects  ia  its 


caused.  For  this  purpose^  I  have  for-  s^vi^r^  9Mft}i|0 
attempf^  seV^i^Md  tvSM  s^$hftions»  wfa^eh  I  ytt  b«lteve 
would  ha^6  Bcm^^zi^^i^^Oi^  ^  eiidsimg  Syftmti. 

^  Gotel'ndiA&f  l»ad  takes  ti|^  ihati  t^kich  tiithiDg^kw 
the coojj^lfation  of  G&VeRatidtefif  ccAild  fjjmeSki^t^^^ 

[r.  Citirlf^^s  mol^ftM  ^lye»ti|ga^  t^  wMe  SysMH,  tritb 
a  ^w  to  remodel  9s^  ^i^^&^^ j^;  w)M)to^^ttrK  of  ar f^p«ii€ 
and'St^l^of  8u^estt0n4  of  a  yp^^^fl^Stsm^i^i^ 
become  proper.  ^^  .cj      zixoCB^r'  a .  ^r 

I  mention  thu^,  ttial  what  I  now  ponqfA^  ga^^^pot  seoBt 
incetls^stent  with  my  feniieir  effeiftt.  A^  ihe  same  ime  I  cMc 
not  but  be  fully  sendble  bow  liiHeh  ligbt  of  the  laeet  ¥S^a»* 
ble  kind  has  been  ttiroiMa  upeft  tUs^aubjieet  by  thecoUMon 
of  abte  and  weU-i^orinAfd  mindfi  ia  A^  CMriBElittee :  and 
ibat  much  of  thi&  tniin  of  argmri^f^  and  teony  of  these  ^^ 
geiitions,  would  tieveif  have  €k:e«rred  to^  bM;  bttt  iex^ 
ioqiuries  and  refleettons^  which  tho*  distewsiom  oi  tbn  Gom-» 
mittee  forded  lip^i  meii 

When  I  heard  We.  Gilbert '&  poweffWl  eatpodi^m  of  the 
fatal  and  ruinoua  op^atiMt  oi  the  {tnlserit  System  ^ei^  the 
huhaIs  and  hs^piness  of  the  Poor,  whkh  k  was  impossibkl 
not  to  admit  in  its  full  estei!)tt ;  and  yet  fdt  an  unfsri^ed 
eonWcdon,  that  funds  equal  tb  those  on  whi<^  the  Poor 
had  hteA  so  biig  accustomed  to  rely^:  could  not  be  ^^itb-* 
drawn,  or  even  diminisbed  except  yer^  ddwly»  wfduAit 
jiriradonsaiHi  sufiexings  too  great  to  bebaterded }  my  Buod 
was  oppressed  by  difficulties  attidied  to  the  Sul^ecl^  wittdi 
it  required  some  strenuous  pains  to  overcome^  Atlo^diX 
Ibutfd  how  Mr.  Curwen's  ^m  of  ^o&tributicisi  to  the  I^^, 
a  iktle  altered  ill  socne  of  its  detaoby  nnght  be  made  ttf  prd* 
dtiie  all  the  gdod  desiibd^  free  &dm  the  couiitferbalaitci^ 
evil  whit&  threiteaed  it;  add  irflile  it  shduld  ift&cvc  die 
FochV  and  restore  theit  ifloribb  should  at  owe  l^teii  wcl 
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sdmost  extinguish  the  burden  on  ^^liSf^oulders  of  thos^  on 
'^hom  it  now  so  jpartially  and  h^vily  fafl^,  and  incalculaf- 
bly  increase  the  wealth  and'  istt^gtfe  of  t  r^^tlle.'^ 

Nor  can  I  refiftuii^om  drawing^the  nbticei^fi  this  place, 
to  one  other  adMitage  mcidental  to  the  s9ftMFS?^?ifeing 
thdToor  nfiKit  contribritdrs  to  the  funds  for  ffi^ir  o^^ii]^ 
port.  ItHnrbuKPieari^/tfiiot  whofty,  remove%^fe  difBcufiy 
a^Wbcxyx^\\fiAt^  which 

'^dfu^i^^kich'jgiSCT^  tb  Psmpa^,  and'su^^eic. 

peaaye  fidgations  to  Pushes. 

jli'.V  J80a>  'i-W  iO     I'll.  :  .      :.   .. 


tDuiw     i-^di'^^C'  '^i»'»'  ,0'  DsriDBi'i  83iji:jf:>rIiiA^  y-j  j^'iif.  x^qc  ?.^vr 

m 

3mDxt«i£Gi-=>"iiiCo  dii?  moil  9911  ,v3ii3di>  dj^-  .  -^«;.  n£  -^otib 
'^fU  *v3ild^  ::.../r,ir,  Kslffiw  bn6,Ji  mnsjs^iri^  nairiw  li^^ 


»JJ» 


9  or        m'w   ;  tuiypw ^4*ii ^l^lif i^  k^Hf^^-" 


•^  niisxio  ^^n  'kd 
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PREI.IMINARY   OBSE&VATIONSt 

jThb  followig  Arguments  and  Suggestions  have  arisen  out 
of  some  question$(^blatl^^DdC99'edi^ini4te  Poor  Committee, 
on  Saturday  29th  of  March,  when  the  Committee  had  under 
tlKU!^ loiMtisidMtti)^  of  a^ir^foMA  in  the  pf^setit 

mode^  adminimmag.upelidf  to^  ablsMk>died  paupcrs^  vnckir^ 
t]^e#)^r  Laws;  'ft&^se^edvui»li>«sally  adn^ited^  chat  the 
pwsttit  mode>b£<admidi»te!rifig^^Uef  co^  Ac^  ^ikFh^weMable 
to  imiiki^Uhxmt  exacting  labor  in  retutn^  was  pregnant  widi 
ruinous  evil,  as  well  to  the  morals  of  the  paypers,  as  to  the 

Iiotoceiv^  tkwgh  iiMiii  tfae^ssme  degree^  vd  ^relirf  in^food, 
<i!bsikiaijgl  and^ithcir  nei»6sdii^  nsmdl  eG^fO  relkf  in  moMy* 
Bicr^faiieati  the  Committee^fek^his^  conviction,  somo  of  k& 
Members,  tei  whose  opinions  tbe^greatesc  weight  is  given  tiy 
high  station,  powerful  a»tents,  'Wd  long  experience,  ei£* 
I^DesGed.cakirdiing  doubis  of  the'})moticabiUty  of  a  remei^ 
biftbe  etxmxgm^tit  ^4he  cotiiitf  y.  Th«y  adhoitted  tfagot^ 
tem^iifymQiAi^^f^^i^^  tat  ^^M  'i^ 

tiiikckilpkcoidlFhot^i&  Afepi^  befosMl}  or 
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if  found,  would  ncvr  only  aggravate  the  distresses  it  was . 
intended  to  cure. 

This  objection  was  grounded  on  the  supposed  ajyplicaUUiif 
of  one  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  political  ceconomy^,  - 
and  indeed  of  common  sense.    It  was  said,  *'  The  labor-    ' 
maiiket  is  already  overloaded :  the  corn-market  is  already 
ov^load^d :  the  supgl¥!.^e^|Cie|^^b^^i|^     :  the  indctstriou^- 
labourer  cannot  ftri'\ifcrish*^''thW^^^  obtain  ai 

remunerating  price  for  his  con| :  the  manufacturer  cannot^  > 
find  a  sale  for  the  goods  *  which  he  dready  hs^  in  s^oire. ; 
Hence  come,  the  sufferings  we  are  called  to  counteract* ' 
Hence  rents  are  unpsdd  f  the  trader  is  become  :a  bankrupt :  • 
and  the  poor-fates  are  trd>led  at  a  moment  that.the  means' 
to  pay  them  are  almost  extinguished.  The  remedy  proposecl 
therefore  is  not  a  reme4y— rbut  the  evU  itself  1" 

' iSUBJEiGT 'PROPOSED;  '     •' 

It  will  be  thebudness  of  th^Q  p^ges  tc>^d^vour  tosbew 
the  fsdlacy  of  thesie;  asaejrtipns,  by  argumeni^  which '  wHl  be - 
aimed  to  provie,,  ih^t  ikf  pandple  ^  ^f  demand  and  suppbf , 
does  BQtattach  ilsieiftp  th^  growt^  of  thecsoil,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  does  to  artificial  productions,  the  work  of  ma^^^, 
hands*  ,.,.'..'.,  r ,,  .         •  ♦    .    .     ^ 

..In  domg  this,  it  will  be  Aecofisary  1^  trace  up  the; subject 
of  National  Wealth  to  its  very  elements  $  and  to  inyolv^r 
considerations  conneeted.with  aU  the  main  springs  of  National ; 
power  aAd  prosperity  ;  which,  if  all  their  ramificadons  ,werti, 
pursued,  wqu14  expand  themiselves  into  volumjes,  'Buti& 
the  time  and  (Urgency  of  the  occasion  require  that  I  should.  ^ 
epf^s^  myself  within  the  briefest  limits,  I  shall  refrain  from, 
aftjiag-one  .word  mcMre,  at  present,  than  is-necessary  asiaa. 
Answer  tp  the  imnxediate  question  before  ihe  Committees 

.i.nnn  i(o'awiie»^.that  .^d^tional  laboqr,  3Kould«  aot  ^ 


s.» 
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iqive  those  already  emj^oyed  i  tbcii  addiddnel  com  would 
not  add  to  the  distress  of  the  farmer ;  but,  (m  the  ccmtmyi^ 
tbas  both  thesi  additioBis  Vould  not  jonly  benefit,  rathet  tbsoi 
iojiuref  themselves^  but  reUmre  the  dktress  of  the  manim 
factwen  . 

If  1  shatt  prove  theae  tl^tflgs^  I  .shall  shew  an  easy  remedy 
to. the  present  a)!^tem  otc  adwiMstier^ relief;  tifAzfi  ^ 
san^  time  9  Jpode  o£  r^torinff  the  mpra^  of  the  lojipup 
ovom ;  ef  4nninishiiig^  if  pot  nearly^  e^tiiigffiahmg,  the 
pariab  vste&^  pi  revivm^t  a&d-  ai3{pnecrtaiig|it||ie  miihlfal 
wealth ;  and^  01  makhs^  t;h<(  i^x>r«^  whK>  aie  Mw  a^Kfaaittttng 
the  storesoof  me  Jlicli^  ainrolific  attack  of  gniwagprosperi^^ 
isMead  of  a  japaciops  w)fc^^nmim,o»the  iq^jo^jj^e^taiei. 
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in  M^  case  qf^Oe  ptddmx  qf  ^  mU  the  meam  of 
Demand  increase  with  the  increase  (^St^^pXjf*  if  you  tike 
COTft  for  wealthy  (whicb^  w  ose  wifi  doiy  it  to  be,)i^^^ 
wa^' refuee  to  admit  the  cpiisequence  in  that  sfa^pef?  Nio^ 
OM^  will' argue,  that  the  price  of  corn,  and  thefondsta 
mii^»f  tte  Pbos^  wift'  not  iBefeaseasr-^dto  weaddx  oP^dte 
d^ta»y  ihcrease^. '  ^  s     .  .    •         «    -  ■    "^  '.^wu 

$uch  at  least  is  tW  lact^  whatever  jpay  ht  the  reasan*^  i/r 
Jittfrthefidllowing  eeems  tornieto  be  thedisikictioil'fe^ 
i^eh  agricultural  produce  if  taken  out'bfthe  operatSiiA  dP 
tiM^frhuiple  qfsupp^f  and  ^ieman^  Wherever  that  pnfeK 
^Bfhofen»x»i  die  artide^  by*die  pi^opoftron^  of  wiiidk'tOf' 
eft*  bther-  mt  mbttey.p«ce  fe  MuKt&l;^  are  barts  6f  %¥ 
.  dig^^givenwhole,  J4^ 
ABM  dimin^;    But  thecom^'of  any  jesx  is  w  whohi^itsi 


♦  X  •«  i 


%'%\u 


verted  state :  iir  which  case,  the  parts  propordonally  mcrctse 


imdiTC£tfia^«>  tlatwhole,  tlK>i|gh  the^  niy  nry  ^«k^ 
fqprA  to  each  otho^    Now  as  lb6  biurplus  of  corn  Ja  the 

lMtt&  of  the  farmer  and  Iand«*owni^b  exchangeable  &r  the 
.jqaanlalctured  artide,  or  its  represedtathre  in  mcmey,  it  ^viill 
Jfollow  ihati  Jis  more  torn  is  grown*  there  will  be  apm- 
i|iortioiial  angmentation  of  eqmTaleiit  to  ^ve  in  exchai^e.^ 

Here^  fhen*  seems  to  be  the  whole  secret.  ^  Additional 
^bbour'iiinn  more  than  repay  itself iiy  additional  cornjof 
wfScxk  the  addidonat  ^mplus  wiQ  sulisist  addiHonat  nuaoiu-^ 
fiildturt^s  wh3e  ^producing  increased  articles  6f  their*^ti^e : 
^mi'^ese  wiU  tome  bsu:k  in  added  deioaand  iqv  t)ie  ^ext 
p^odtrce  6f  ^tfie  doil  i  ^i  iso  oh  in  a  reciprodfy  of  mbreased 
-aMam:*  ,       __. 

!^1^Matoidngl)e  jtist,  it  wiD  aibcbunt  for 'some  prano^ 
menaii^e  Mate  of  this  t:diistry,irom  about  1799  to  1812, 
comport  ^th  that  of*ii|ei^s|j|(9l^9}t  elapsed,  which  hsii^ 
l^fpemi:^  Bwpnmxiig  to  nniny,  who  have  judged  of  then^sy 
a  dieory  (in  my  bpiifion  at  les&t)  v^y'efrdneous*     ,  . 

I^iom  1797  to  1812,  wesiw  oui:' dbmesdc  aimculture 
-s^rafy  a^d  itupendondty  extended;  w^  saw  enclc^ujces 
eii^'  Where  t&e  place;  tlie  barren  heath  smile  intK 

<  Ti|^  f)?|f  :<«emi^tffry  i|sdtoil&ct(  iHassittth  st$  wi  see  a  laigt'4(^ 
dways  caiCse  a  reduction  in  the  market  price.  But  thi&^i^  (as,  I  c^^^g^ft 
'itiere'teriti^elrary  effect,  before  the  process  of  cdfr^ersion  has  taken  jplare  ^  to 
that^^e  ffemtt  fnke  an-average  of  two  ortftifi^'years  ;^in  which  case,  I  doiil^t 
^Bt  t)|atri9f7»»iex>f  produce  ii9t44:)>«i|g  »Mi  it  BiffWffaM^i^iLdP^e. 
^SeeJid(iifionalN(4ep,p^t5^»  ,.   .  .«».  r'M 

^  An  thisy  it  maybe  ^aid,  requires  capital,  as  the  machinery  of  exchaoM. 
Bin  lie  the  wealth  ilse]f«xist»,4rlki^lft  tlk^rapi^f^n^  df  cbbve^^!^  rae 
qircHMl^  medium  wtl^acit  k«|g  i^  wmitii^  to  aid  tbrf  roeesft.  ThedistMa 
f<^;tha«  article  In  the  last  tliree  years«  whieb  so  mucli  ^ggmvated  ti^e4^||» 
eulty,  and  was  the  mihgFed  cause  and  effect  of  it,  arose  from  an  extraordtnarjf 
eiiliUdafion  of feJI^tiar  eircumsffeiibces  i  thf^~> years  of  defedKve  hotiieQit]^; 
^tmfil^rat^viQSUifbtioiiof  loreigmcflffiit  alam;  aiMl  themidiifP  and^aait' 
<Km^jk)n  of  tl^  paper  (^.  the  country  banks.^^  But  w  far^a  tl^e^ia^f|B^|}|^ 
•^e&erSod^  it  is  quite  clear,  Ihat  the  ^Cims  whicti  he  can  find  for  tbe  poor- 
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com;  luid  new  capital  and  astonishing  increase  of  sl^ 
applied  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  old  arable.  The 
additional  supply  to  thi?'  com  market  by  these  mea^ 
can  hardly  be  calctilitfedr  At  the  same  time  importi- 
tions:  fouf-fold  beyond^  those  of  formei*  times  were  ad- 
mitted. During  dll^  this  prosperous  period,  so  little  did 
Increase  of  ^pply  d^jSffess  demand,  that  prices  coiiti^ 
nued,  with  'SffiaB*  vatikTO,  tti '  ^d^^the 'average  of  ^^ 
three  or  fiii^  f^rfc'  exB^ediil^Vhtt  ofthe'i>^o<!imtaecfl&yiy 
pret^fig  i?lr  Oft  th^  tiftrtfary,  'from  W^  hitfvest  of  i^l% 
the  t)rice,  iffl^  ^fiin  the^g' few^^mfihtH^i^^ta'^-beert  filling 
.lower  arid 4bwer;.  -Wiile  ^hre^^ISi' cf^djiir  ^'^Krtgulid  and 
decreased  cultivatten,  'ffidils'aridi  "of  i^es  refdW^^d  into 
pasture,  and  an  almost  totiH  4fe^Rdh  of ^*^fcl<^Mires;'  have 
reduced  the  produce  p^haps  a  third ;  arid  While  the  foreigh 
importations,  to  Which  the  ports  for  part  of^  flits  ^time  were 
shut,  have  not  during  the  same  peridtf  bfe^ti  'equal  to  half 
their  former  amount.        ^'''     •       v  f  noi 

'  'A  large  and  intefligewf  Mflfcr^coiinefeted  %lfti  -feany  of 
Aose  who  carry  on  the^feate^t  bu^e^*in  thyt^^t^ay ,  !H  thfe 
Sbuth  of  England,  and  always  in  communxciition  with  them 
alirSbout  a  year  agof  was  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subjefct 
of  prices,  by  one.  who  obsferV^a'to^^tiiBrftia?'  th^^ 
3e<!r&se  in  the  crops  and  stock  m  hanS^^ust  nece^urily 
(ds'h^^tencelvett)  «ot)h^br&ff  ab6u?a^rfeit^  sfdVatice  iti^ttie 
*  iiferket .     «gmwered,^^  Tliio^^6t*Jio^;^t;Hap  and 

I  have  observed  it  with  some  sufpilieTISiut^flie  fa!?riier- 
tiMly  turns  out  to  bfe,  tfiSfihy  Tl^^x;^a^*p)W,  and  t^m^ 
V^e  Ti^Ihg  '<o  market,%^¥&  We  W&'i  tfeVfidnd^^r  ttl  ^  Tf& 
velf  ^  powePI  a&ii  ha^l  of  coWtii^^lafi^ieem  io  fie^^iJriWe 

fne;    and   ^ecreas^^Sfill    fiif^P^ffi^ 'tlte^^u^^^ 

^v 'Oil  in'         '  v.jf  nsmot'i  9vsn  novti  muov   f^uuu    Ji9i  li 

"'^  cDnvli^«on  was  r^p^'ikd;:it  lii^  as 'p«8Mcaf ; 
but,  according  to  the  reason  ■which'  has'  occurred  to  ray 


^  iJk  ahk-'bodifid  Fc&r.  Ufi 

mipdt  the  effect  has  been  just  such  as  n^fat  have  beeoi 
eocpected*  The  fanner  having  le^.iiom  to  bring  to  mar- 
i^et,  had  less  means  to  procure  th^,conunod^Q^  of  the  manur- 
facturer,  who  in  return,  not  b^i^i^le  to  procure  a  due 
quantity  of  food  by  the^exchange  .of  his  <;Qnimodity,  waated 
^e  n^ep9^of  support  to  csffftj  )pjn,  tbrougjf.  fjifure  y^kj 
and  consequently  was  in  the  ne^t^^year  ifithout  goo^s^tp 
i|^e|^e^pec^^gaj;jr^exqb^g^  Wt|f.,^e  fi^pw.  Hence,  a 
J^^P9rtioii,3P^,^h^PW)y|atioiv:w^  gradftallyri  driv;^r<to 
ha^  and  sc^jjjtjf  f<;^4ri  ,?pd  "^w!?^  ^^  tb«i  Uttle  supp^ifjl  by 
a  fp]c?a^  pgfitjjbiutic^^'^^  %Pothe 

=fen^,.  j^n^wJipse^  ^^^jip^lj^^  stpic^  this  ^4ditioxml  ^ij^- 
tractip^  was  wrung,  still  decreasing  in  a  most .  alarming 
manng^.ljj^l^pupis  qf  j;gf^^on^.  Jxirthis  w^y  it  is^/egg^ 
to  perceive  l^jf^,yh9,t  rapid  strides  the  evil  has  a  tendency ^to 
gener3te^it;^f»v  <  .  ...,'-  -  • :      .  r 

Thus  i^j^pf^the.j^esenv^^tdministratton  of  the  i^pjfxr 
Laws  appears  to  form  a  main  ingredient  in. this  evil ;  while 
thfe^YJ^^qC^  i^siXr^  c(mP(\^ot^  that  it  shews  the/^|i- 
P(^^  di^culties  ip.|b^,,way.of4hw  amen4ment^  are.^ 
qRR9sit^t9,di%ftWefi^|iat  th^y  \f.oi^W  am^liorat^ ,  thi^  ^gjL 
dition  of  the  Poor,  and  add  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
aU  the  9ther4)rder6rof  society.- ',  V  ^«        i 

.  ,/.^at  tjl)ie  caij[^  of  the  diminution  of  the  agriqulturaVpro- 

4ncsito,whic|;i  t?.q4b\ite  the,,oxigiaQf  jct\ir  'Pi:e§«itstate  ofdii- 
tress  were  ihe  Ppoiv  Laws^  isLferrfron^  my  opinion.  It  was  too 
sud4en-t6  have  ^riu^  from  sj.  system  which  had  been  so  long 
jjjj-pgfKatJQp.  l  j^hi^j;  rjfer  itip  Wtur^  Clauses:  to  the  .cro^s 
gf^.Slj?  .a(i4  .18^4,  wljiwh  created  an  alarm  through  tl^ 
cJi^ratiQn  i>f  >,|als^iM^rtte- *  The  abundant  harvest  of 
y^\S.x9^'9^^  jthe  market,  whl<^ 

if  left  atone  would  soon  have  righted  itself,  was  f oUoweji 

'SSP^W^^y^^^%^  <35^#jpsj^9.^, Peace  was  generally  and 
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cMftdaidjr  siilw^altd  PoKe,  ipAe jgiris  of  therppcfif , 
snorid ; neccttacSj  Juing  xiridi.it.  a^naat  reducdoamidhf 
fgke ;  of  cani  ;ViirfaioiL  Qfinioa  Jvas  8t^ 
jihe  accidental;  odmiidfffigeJBi  thejprica  of  tkeauffikets  oEllie 
idbf.  Tlten  :Gaiiie  the  fidlore  o£  the  Cora  Bill  in  the«ai»- 
setpKiit  spmig,  foUoved  by  a  most  scantjr  kannestat  iu>iiie» 
aod^immeiKe  import  froMi.ahroad^f-^This  decided  the  mat- 
ter:  ^  subaMMe  of  tfaa  &nma  rapidly  diminished ;  and 


oredsi;  oA  whicb  mndi  of  the  paper  circulation  dF 
^t!0U]iti7  laidicxft  vas  kqtf  maction^  dtroiniAing  still  iaslttt 
lJiat:faper  wunted  withii;  till  the  ivamt  of  ftmds  pan- 
jped  aohnratson,  and  the  Mneeqneat  decxeaae  pf  £ood 
taking  away  the  subdateMe  of  labomr,  all  that  conqdicated 
ntialrefis^  vfaidi  'is  .nov  aspaiisQoedy  baa  been  brought 
about. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  ve  must  boldly  aiid  !ati«Buo«n%' 

cndeasrdiir  io  -nrtread  our  atepa*    WcbDHUt imsd^e  the  Boor^ 

^  a  wise  applicatioii  of  thei^  IflbourSy  JK>t  vonly  cr^ate^  liie 

-tods  of  their  own  «ih8iatmee»  Init  add.to  .the  wiaaith  of  ite 

nat  of  society*    Theyiaauat  heasade-the  fegaaKralors,  attd 

.nd  Ae  destroyera,:  bf  the  teeaaorea  of  their'  ooimetry  ;  a 

bleanng^  not  a  burden  j  a  gbry,  not  a  disgvace.    We  noat 

do  thati  which  will  equally  saauxre  their  moial  and  jdij^siefll 

laqpfneasf  that,  "^hich,  while  it  .will  s«q»ply  liicm  with  a 

aaffirJency  ipf  food  and  bodily  comforta^  will  in  theniWL 

degree  mneiioraee  tbdr  morala,  and  their  hearts. 

The  practicability  of  this  immB  aiflEi|de  and  obmsM,  •as 
lofig  as  tbeie  is.an  acre  of  ground  uncultivated;  or  att  aerc 
of  that,  which  is  .cukivated,-  capi^le  of  impnMremest  in 
evwy  agricultural  parish/,  add'  aa  many  able-bodied  |Mi- 
pera,  as  are  out  of  employ,  to  the  £mn*4trork  of  the  piiith 
ist/auch  way  as  will  best  repay  toit ;  dividing  them  iwai^ 
.  iie:fiMBiers  ao  aa  to  make  i]qp  the  number  to  each  kgmk 

*  5w  NatCt  p.  154'.  *  See  Plans,  p.  150* 
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togednor  ^nth  Aose-  which  ;lie  shall  Y9h:||ptt^v9]^  W^?fi^ 
edual  to  a  proportionate  addition  to  the  ayera^e.  j^^bor 
which  he  shall  have  anployed  in  the  Wt  ^h^^Jf^^,^ff,^c^- 
dent  to  thb  enactment;  such  number  to  be  .q^gulai;^  ^ 
the  Chrerseeri  and,  if  diluted,' to  be  detennin^  on  j»]^^ 
by  two  Magistrates.  In  certain  peculiar  casec^^^Iief  (q  \£ 
given  by  fibgistrates'  orders ;  and  if  no  other  £a|^er.|3^S)!f^ 
ling  to  take  «uch  labourer,  the  overs^  to  e»Jplgy^  Wpv 
highways  and  public  works. .  The  fimner  tpffff^  tfy^ 
avemge  wages  of  d;!y>hl^ur ;  but  one  .fifth  Qf;thp  vrag^p^ 
such  day-labourer,*  so  iemployed  through  th^^jimsh^  ^^]^ 
paid  to  the  overseer ^  toward  the  support  of  <^$^ jUldj^ 
potient.     ■  .  .4,  •  ,     r., 

It  cannot  plausibly  be  objected  to  this,  that^.wou^jl 
to  the  burdens  oa  the  farmer ;  who  at  least'  la  an  .^^ual 
proporticm  to  the  increased  expenditure  in  wagens  wc^^p^be 
rd^sed  fnom  poor-rates,  which  are  a  dead  \q9$x  white  ibB 
cost  of  wages  would  *^be  returned  to  him  in  |ncrease4  pr<^ 
duce^  and  probably  with  a  kurge  profit,  inaspi^h  asthd 
labour  of  almost  ewry  man  used  to  hu^andr^  work>rca(h 
produce  niore  food  from  the  s^il  than  is  ec]ual  to  hia  wages»* 
Nor  does  th^  good  consequence  ead  here :  the  surplust 
\»4uph  goes  to  the  market,  supports  some  manu&cturer  in 
theppenttBcm  of  his  handicraft,  who  in  return  produces  m 
achfejonal  conunodity  to  exchange  for  the  increa^ng  crap 
of  die  followii^  year,  and  thus  continues  to  multiply  the 
meaq^of  ilemand  with  ythe  augmentatio;n  of  supply. 

Iti&J>ecau8e  the  Poor  Laws,  as  lately  admmistered^  haye 
ai^l^  ^oa  a  pnndple  oppoate  to  thu^.  that  they  have  already 

«i|  '  See  Noteit  p.  35. 

AtHo  assume  that  an  lacieaM  of  population  is  at  all  events  gQodfU 

abgfffl j     If  it  is  on  t^^balance  a  consuming  populationi  k  is  an  ^11 ;  iiT 

'it'ivRrtee  balance  a  producing  population»  it  ts  a  good.     But  the  po* 

paSKBKi  jgSSttMei  by  the  Poor  Laws,^  at  present  ddnifi&isiele^^^c 

fonner*  ^        ^  i 
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"caused  such  a  vast  deterioration  of  the  property  <rf  the 
country;  and  that,  if  persevered  m  much  longer,  they  \ii!|l 
absolutely  swallow  it  up.  It  is  not  because  they  consume 
to  large  i.  portion  of  the  food  of  the  country ;  but  because 
they  pay  no  equivalent  in  labour  or  money  for  what  they 
consume,  and  therefore  destroy  the  sources  of  reproduction. 
*  Let  us  consider  in  how  many  complicated  ways  this  evtt 
operates  on  the  State ;  and  on  the  contrary,  in  how  many 
complicated  ways  the  proposed  remedy  will  work  good! 

During  the  long  continuance  of. war,  we  saw,  till  the 
sudden  palsy  which  was  given  to  agriculture  by  the  un- 
lucky combination  of  circumstances  already  mentioned,  that, 
although  the  taxes  were  gigantically  increased,  the  country 
still  continued  to  rise  in.aloiost  every  species  of  prosperity, 
landed,  manufacturing*  apd* commercial*;  and  to  move  with 
'  added  vigour  under  the  growing  weight.  When  we  reflect 
what  is  the  real  source  of  taxation,  and  how  it  operated  at 
this  crisis  in  conjunction  with  other  circumstances,  our  sur- 
prise win  perhaps  be  allayed. 

Every  tax  is,  I  conceive,  at  least  in  its  elements,  a  portion 

of  the  produce  of  the  soil  paid  for  the  uses  of  the  State. 

Just  in  the  proportion  taken,  is  the  share  of  the  landlord 

and  occupier  diminished,  so  long  as  the  produce  remains 

the  same.     But  that  which  is  so  taken,  being  again  ex- 

paidedby  Covernment,  either  in  subsistence  for  armies 

and  navies,  or  in  the  various  manufactured  articles  connected 

with  their  equipment,  adds  a  stimulus  to  industry,  carves 

out  employment  more  rapidly,  and  generates,  a  circulating 

medium  more  expeditiously  and  eflFectually  than  if  it  had 

.passed  through  the  coffers  of  private  property  ;  and  thus 

comes  back  with  keener  demand  upon  the  agriculturist,  and 

draws  from  him  improved  culture,  and  larger  crops  in  re- 
'  tunr  for  higher  prices*'    Nothing  less  than  this  can  account 

»  See  Ncie,  p.  S5. 


^for  the  ^yiparent,  and,  I  believe, ,  mdisputable  iact^  that 
'4uriag.this  %)urishing  period  both  the  farmer  and  ^ 
,  landlord  grew  in  wealth.'  .  cj 

These  acted  in  counteraction  to  the  increfsising  burd^ttt. 
If  the  supply  should  increase,  and  the  burden  remam  fis;cd, 
Y^f  course  the  increase  of*  prosperity,  and  wealth  would  be 
still  more  nkpid*  This,.!  contend,  will  be  the  effect  of^peace, 
well  managed*^ .  .  ^ 

But  were  it  true,  that  in  the  balance  of  gain  and  loss  on 
^xhis  occasion,,  the  scale  turned  against  the  landlord  and 
iarmer,  still  the  wealth  of .  the  country  increased. .  What 
was  paid  to  Government  was  not  lost ;  but  added  to  the 
.  fkhes  of  anoth^  class  of  proprietors,  more  than  it  todk 
frpm  the  land- owners :  and  theref(H-e,  though  it  should  in 
some  degree  have  tended  to  make  property  change  handsy 
would  have  left  the  total  treasures  of  th^  country. ei^larged 
in  thdur  amount.'  .    . 


If  such  were  the  modes  by  whkh  such  a  perilous  ex* 
penditure  was  carried  on,  withmit  exhausting  the  resour<:e9 
of  &e  co^try,  the  danger  of  an  opposite  line  of  conduct 

'  If  these  things  were  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  burden,  thcte 
Is  one  .additional  circumstance  which  may  have  had  its  weight.  A 
large  portion  of  the  land  of  the  country  may  be  suppose^  to  have  beea 
more  or  les^  incumbered ;  and  a  lat^e  p(»*tion  of  the  ^mailer's  .capital 
was  borrowed :  while  j^Tfodnce,  and  rent  increased^' these  remained  the 
same  in  their  annual  charge. 

*  See  Notes  and  ISustrations,  o.  29. 

^  What  can  writers  and  orators  mean  when  they  say  that  taxattom 
has  ainniluiated  the  wealth  of  the  country?  -Do  they' mean,  that  it 
<Ioe$,noc  ejcist?  dr  do  they  mean  that  it  has  gbt  into  the  coffers,  of 
Oonremment?  Or  do  thi^y  mean  paly,  that  it  has  changed  bands? 
Not  even  the  1;^  of  these  assertiolis  is  true :  the  two  first  are  fake  ipi 
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ihust  strike  at  the  foundation  not  only  cf  oar  prosperkf, 

but  tff  our  existence.    Yet  the  abuses  of  the  present  app^ 
cation  of  the  Poor  Laws  clearly  opea^te  in  ^bk  oppbcite 
uray^  and  are  so  extensive  as  to  thr^en  thb  degree  of 
'  danger. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  assign  the  causes  of  a  miistake 

*  so  cridcal  in  pomt  of  time,  and  so  much  in  defiance  of  die 

circumstances  which  might  have  pointed  out  its  mischiefs. 

Has  it  been  misconcepdon  of  political  reasonings  ?    Has  it 

been  blind  chance  ?  Has  it  been  great  and  sudden  pressure 

'  winch '  paralyzed  exertion,  and  produced  modonless  ac^ 

\  quiescence,   instead  of  struggles  to  counteract?    Has  it 

been  an  unenlightened  philanthropy,  defeatbg  its  charitable 

'  zeal  by  its  ignorance  ?  Whichever  be  the  cause,  it  is  time 

'  for  the  wisdom  of  a  superintending  Legislature  to  intafere** 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  deficiency  of  crops  ren- 

'  dered  it  difficult  to  .find  food,  in  return  for  which  the 

labbui:  that  would  repair  the  loss  by  the  growth  of  si  future 

year  might  be  procured,  a  large  pordon  of  this  stock  was 

• :  extorted  under  the  name  of  Poar^aitSy:to  feed  persons  of 

'  thi^  class,  from,  wh<Hn  no  labfour  was  exacted  in  return. 

Can  the  accelerated  march  of  the  distress  under  this  system 

be  matter  of  wonder  ?  Could  any  system  have  been  sug« 

gested  so  effectual  in  aiding  its  progress  ? 

It  is  thus  that  the  disorder  has  spread,  in  redoubling 
paces,  from  the  peasant  to  the  manufacturer ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  ^  depends  on 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture,'  and  that  whatever  decreases 
the  supplies  of  the  last  must  equally  affect  the  sources  of 
the  Qther :  which,  it  must  be  equally  admitted,  throws  back 
again  its  own  prosperity  on  the  soil  whence  it  sprung. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  nature  of  the  disease  whiiih, 

*  See JNbU, p.  96.        *  tkeNt^p.^^        ^^Ni^f.Vt. 


we  are  called  u)m»i  to  .Memie^ind  if  possible  to:eniAc9te. 
tflim  rigiit  io  my  expositibn  of  its  character^  the  remedy  > 
^1  be  as  simple^  easy,  and  practicable;  as  it  will  be  eS^t- ; 
nre.    It  is  contained  m  one  importaiit  word»  empuoymenT*  ; 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  in  no  degree  liable 
to  the  objections  hiiherto  supposed  to  at4adh  to  it* 

I  agrees  that  unproductive  employment,  such  aa  a.^ioble  > 
Lord  suggested,,  is  better  than  idleness ;  because  it  tt  Jeast . 
preserves  the  morals  of  the  pauper :  but  as  it  leaves  ihe 
odber  part  of  the  evil,  that  which  regards  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  in  its  full  forc^  it  is  $till  objectionable :  and  I  con* 
te^  that  there  is  not  the  soiaUest  occasion  for  it,  because  it 
is  still  earner  to^tid  productive^  than  unproductive  employ^ 
menL^ 

CONCLUSION. 

Such  are  the  Arguments  and  Suggestions  which  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  communicate  on-  the  present  occasion. 

By  tliese  I  have  etf deavoured  to  establish.  That  productive 
Labour  for  the  Poor  can  never  be  wanting  in  a  country,  so 
long  as  an  acre  of  its  land  remains  to  be  cultivitted,  if  the 
application  of  that  hbonr  be  dluly  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment: 

1.  Because,  i{i  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed  in.. 
agriculture,  will  be  the  supply  of  Com ;  and  in  proportibii 
to  the  supply  of  Com,  will  be  not  only  the  increase  in.  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  articles  to  be  given  in  exchange, 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  in  proportion  to  such  supply  ^f 
c6m,  will  be  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  required  ' 
for  manufactures,   and  in  the  means .  of  subsisdng  and ' 
pitying  them: 
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2.  Because  a  wbie  and  enlight^ed'Statewill  easily  create 
or  foster,  by  a  dufe  '  addition  to  fAe  Currency ^  the  anticipa- 
tifig^pitaly  which  may  be  required  to  set  labour  inmotbn, 
and  keep  it  in  activity  till  a  return  can  be  made. 

If  so,  adequate  fields  of  Employment  for  the  Poor  are 
objects  as  practicable  as  they  will  be  beneficial^  an^  will  at 
oAbce  generate  the  means  of  their  future  subsistence,  and 
revive  the  withered  seecfe  of  their  best  moral  qualities. 

'  I  have  appended  certain  practical  hints  for  carryii^  these 
ideas  ^into  execution,  and  a  few  Notes  and  Ittustralions;  is 
whibh  t  have  endeavoured  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  some 
of  Ule  opinions  briefly  expressed  in  the  foregomg  arguments. 
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PLANS  SUGGESTED  IN  (X)NFORMITT  TO  THE  FORE- 

GOINQ  PRINCIPLES. 

■I    M    »    I 

I.— MODES  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

I 

%  

1.  Cottages,  and  small  Portions  ofLand. 

TvB  advantages  of  this  proposal  seem  generally  felt.  Above  half 
a  millbni  vie.  1-  per  cent,  by  way  of  loan,  charged  on  the  rental 
wpuld  efiectuate  this  puvpose  in  building  cottages,  purchasing  the 
landi  and  finding  the  little  capital  necessary  for  the  cottager's  pro^ 
£table  occupation  :  in  which  ca^e,  the  rent  and  interest  paid  by  the 
cottager  might  not  only  repay  the  interest  of  die  loan,  but  in  four  years 
redeem  the  principaL  This  would  be  equally  conducive  to  t)ie 
morals  and  comforts  of  the  poor,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor-rates  \ 

^  Sse  NM^f  p.  M. 


wi  loig^t  d^  ^,  Uttle  wfailej  produce  an  amioal  ss|J^^<4f  d^l^ee 
fbutths  of  a  million. 


»<<* 


2.  Additional  Labotsr  applied  to  Jgriadture.    Seep*  16.       ' 

Each  fanner  to  be  compellable  to  find  agricultural  work  for  the 
unemployed  husbandmen  of  his  parish,  in  proportional  addition  to 
th^  average  labour  employed  on  his  farm  for  the  last  three  years, 
at  full  wages ;  four-fifths  to  be  paid  to  'the  labourer,  and  one^iMit 
to  the  overseer  towards  the  fond  for  the  (rid  and  impotent  poor. 
Carpenters,  bricklayers,  shoemakers,^  blacksmiths,  &c.  (if  incapable 
of  husbandry  work)  to  be  employed  by.  Overseers,  wjben  wanting 
employ,  m  their  respective  trades,  and  5paid -according  to  the  wpijt 
dk)ne;  one  fifth  to  go  to  the  parish  fund*  Parish  cottages  could 
find  casks  for  all  but  the  shoemaker,  who  might  supply  shots  for 
the  old  aiid  impotent  poor. 


IL— RELIEF  TO  THE  RATES. 

3.  Additional  Fundsfrom  Contributions  out  qfWages. 

Although,  speaking  generally,  every  person  not  old  and  impo- 
tent, can,  if  industrious,  gain  enough  for  his  OMm  support,  this 
must  be  taken  to  be  only  from  the  average  produce  of  his  hbour. 
Accidents,  sicknesses,  calamities,  seasons,  and  other  fluctuations, 
may  require  the  surplus  of  one:period  to  be  cecononiized  for  the 
deficiencies  of  another. 

Various  modes*  of  efiecting  this  purpose  may  be  suggest^ :  but 
that  which  is  simplest  and  most  practical  is,  of  course,  the  most 
desirable.  "  Mr.'  Curwen  points  out  a  plan,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  only  objectionable  in  not  going  far  enough.  I  would  have  it 
universally  compulsory.  The  Heads  of  the  Bill  from  Birming- 
ham, printed  in  1796,  and  now  reprinted  among  the  Mixmtes  of 
Evidence  of  the  present  Committee,  form  a  document,  which  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection,  but^which  affords  a  variety  of  very 
useful  details  in  aid  of  a  legislative  enactment  on  this  subject. 
•  I  venture  merely  to  throw  out  the  following  hints  for  consider 
tjou,  not  unaware,  that  among  other  doubts  regarding  them,  their 
cgtmplexity  may  be  djeemed  too  formidable  for  adoption. . 


ft 


\W  Sir  IgerhW  Brydges,  an  r^kvhg 

*Snftf  pmoti '  i^eeiYing  daily  of  weekly  pay  oir  hire  fer  hii  of'^ 
htr-'is^urf  or  wages  for  his  or  her  service,*  ivhether  W^kly^'* 
nioathi^  ;guarcerljr>  or  at  any  longer  periods^  shall  pay  out  of  the 
fame  potj  (soy  9ne»thirtieth)  part  to  the  following  pur- 

ptrtsi*-;  '■>' 
94  iaodtiMtwrd  thereof  to  the  general  fiind  of  the  parish  rates, 
^>t^-*^  <^' fill' the*  Mipport  of  d&e  poor.  ^    : 

lif  H.  Onfe  other  thitd  to  a  GMeml  Parodiial  Sating  Banl^  for 
.T     '  t  tfap;  use  of  Aie  contsibutorsy  in  dtses  of  sickness,  age, 
>;     ^  zr&^  in  isucfa  pnqpo^doAt  as  the  fknds  will  allow,  in  addi-' 
>  Mixj^r  tian  to. the  pooMates. 

-^■i  #.&Qne bother  third  to  an  Ittdivtdual  Parochial  Saving  Bank,^ 
>  c :  jfidni  which  each  contributor  may  draw  out  his  individtial' 
V  .  s.. .  '..savings,  with  the  accumalated  interest  in  cases  of  acci* 
daht,  sickness,  age^  &c. ;  tUe  sniptas  to  g^  to  his  family 
at '  his  death.    To  this  Individual  Saving  Bank,  every 
Contributor  may  add  such  additional  sums  as  he  chooses ; 
which  additions  may  be  drawn  for  at  the  will  of  the 
.  depositors, 

.  *     .     '     ■  •         ' 

.4,  J  Xiode  suggested  for  the  more  secure  Collection  qfffiese 

. ;   Contributions. 

*  Let  evinry  persbti  paying  wages  be  authorized  to  pay  siich 
/Jh&*/f>M,*t)r  other  part,  into  die  hands  of  the  Overseer  (or  Treasurer) 
of  the  parish)  where  the  receiving  labourer  or  servant  is  resident,  and 
take  z  ^inted  receipt,  according  to  a  settled  form,  from  suchOver- 
seef '(or  Treasuret),- with  a  duplicate  thereof,  which  shall  pass  as  $o 
mufii  iii  discharge  of  the  wages  due  to  the  person  receiving,  who 
shall  tarry  such  duplicates  to  the  il/fl«flgi«sg  Overseer  (the  office  of 
such  Manager  to  '  e  made  distinct  from  that  of  the  Overseer  who 
diall  be  i)reasurer)y  both  parts  to  be  by  him  count^signed,  one 
part  to  be'  delivered  back  to  the  contributor,  and  the  other  to  be 
£^^dy  and  entered  in  the  parish  books. 

Any  eTBpibyer,  who  shall  pay  such  wages  without  such  deduction, 
io  be  liabte^  oh  proof  thereof,  to  repay  such  sum  as  a  contribution^  to 
Ae  parish,  to  which  the  same  ought  to  have  been  pjdd :  and  every 
UilbMrer  of  'servant  receiving  ludi  cbntributory  portion^  to  be  de* 


..     ike  aik-MSei  Po»,.       ^  1^ 

pfired  of  the  benefit  of  tlie.  paiishiiiiidst  and.to  beJbUe  l»b&  Mttt* 
tb  die  House  ofCorrectioi^  on. complaint  before  two  Magiitcufees^ 
The  contributions  of  those  who  shall  not  have  a  irtrlrmrni  in 
the  parish  wherein  they  leade,  to  be  kept  separate  from  diose  eC 
the  parishioners  ;  and  none  to  be  removeaUe  on  account  of  any 
dmge^  till  ^second- and  third  portions  of  didrcontributiona 
shall  be  esliattsted*  A  yearly  account  of  the  sums  <^  4ach  eon*' 
tribvtioii,  verified  on  oadi»  to  be  transmitted  to  the  O?erseei^of 
the  parish  urhese  suchsetdements  are  supposed  to  be  )  which,  whien- 
ever  they  shall  dispvore  any  stt|:h  settlemefit)  diey  must  tnuismit  to 
thepaiishwherethesetdementtuEna.outtobe/  When  the  pauper 
is  reoMMPed*  his  share  of  contribution  to  be  paid  orer  to  die  pirish 
to  which  he  is  remoted.  ' 

S.  Contributions  in  aiJL 

,  £? ery  head  of  a  family,  or  employer,  to  pay  sixpence  per  head 
per  week  for  himself,  and  for  every  member  of  his  or  her  family, 
above  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  living  under  his  or  her  roof,  and  for 
every  labourer  or  servant,  male  or  female,  in  his  or  her  employ,  to 
the  parish  where  his  or  her  principal  residence  is ;  deducting  there* 
irom,  such  sums  as  shall  be  equal  to  die  amount  of  any  assessment 
paid  to  the  poor-rates  for  any  lands  or  houses,  or  other  property 
rateable  to  the  poor;  so  that  where  such  property  is  let  on 
lease,  the  same  does  not  exceed  the  sum  paid  for  such  assessment 
in  the  year  when  such  lease  was  granted;  any  excess  thereof  to 
be  ^deducted  from  the  contribution  of  the  tenant.  A  certificate 
of  such  payment  to  be  exhibited  under  the  hands  of  the  Overseer 
of  the  parish  or  parishes  where  die  property  lies. 


m.— ADMINISTRATION  OF 

« 

6.  Parish  Loam* 
Power  may  be  given  to  make  loans  out  of  th6  parish  funds  under 


certain  iimiCattons,  with  due  provision' for  enforcing  rtpaymebt 
Wages  chr  money  due,  may  be  stopped  in  die  hands  of  the  employer 
or  mastery  and  borrowers  leaving  dieir  partdi  withoi$t  due  nodce 

»  See  Note,  p.  $6. 


IS4  ^irEgertonBrydgpBy  on  reSeving 

of  the  employ  into  which  they  go,  may  be  punished  iFor  a  fraud, 
and  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

7.  Overseers. 

A  third  Overseer  to  be  added  by  way  «f  Manager,  and  to  hare 

a  salaty,  not  exceeding  .    Small  parishes  may.  unite,  in 

^nijloying  one  Manager;  who  is  to  keep  accounts  of  disbursements, 

&c.    One  of  the  other  Overseers  to  be  Treasureri  and  to  grant 

receipts  for  contributions. 


IV.— ENLARGED  FUNCTIONS, 
8.  SurvefforqftheHighfwajfs. 

•  *  »  * 

This  office  to  be  united  with  that^of  Overseer* 


'    'I 


APPENDIX. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.    On  the  comparative  Effects  of  War  and  Peac^  on  the  National 

Wealth.  Seep.  19. 

The  following  assumptions  being  attempted  in  the  foregoing 
pages  to  be  confuted^  viz. 

1.  Hmt  vrnTf  compared  withpeace»  tends  permanent^  to  increase 
demand  i  * 

■  2.  Hat  it  raises  the  price  of  com  ; 
3.  That  it  fosters  our  hoifie  manufacttires : 


ike  cMcxheikd^^o&n  isi 

5.  That  it  stimulates  our  foreign  imde ; 

It  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  a  little  more  on  them  in  these 
Notes,  than  was  consistent  in  the  text  with  the  proportion  due  to 
the  main  point  to  be  establieihed. 

It  may  b^  admitted,  that  war  gives  more  rapid  motion  to  die 
capital  of  the  country;  and  perhaps  adds  to  the  quantity,  as  well 
as  to  the  activity  of  that  already  existing.  So  far  it  adds  to  the  pro- 
duce :  but  die  permanent  gain  of  this  addition,  by  muck  of  it  being 
absolutely  consumed  in  its  fir^  stage  of  conversiaUy  instead  of  being 
kept  in  existence  in  a  progressioQ  of  new  shapes,  as  is  the  case 
when  used  in  productive  labour,  must  be  denied.  The  same  6b* 
jecdon  applies  to  the  Poor  fates,  when  supporting  paupers  in  idle^ 
ness ;  aad  in  a  still  greater  degitee,  because  not  accompanied  unth 
the  same  counteractions. 

As  to  the  gains  of  our  foreign  trade,  of  which  so  much  boast  is 
heard,  as  the  consequence  of  war  ;  such  gains  may  be  true  as  fiar 
as  concerns  individuals,  or  one  class  of  society,  but  seem  utterly 
false,  as  far  as  regards  the  nadonal  wealth :  for  much  has  gone  in 
the  shape  of  subsidies  to  other  States,  for  which  no  return  has 
been  made;  or  in  payment  for  the  subsistence  of  our  trooffs 
abroad,  which,  if  it  had  gone  iu'^payment  for  subsistence  derived 
from  our  own  soil,  would  have  remained  widi  us  as  an  addidon  to 
the  national  stock.  Add  to  diese,  losses  by  exports  unpaid  foiS 
such  as  diose  to  South  America,  about  1810. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  change  from  war  to  peace 
may  for  a  short  time  produce  not  only  the  appearance  of  poverty, 
but  poverty  itself.  A  twentieth  perhaps  of  the  whole  populadon 
being  dismissed  from  die  army  and  navy,  in  which  services 
(jovemment  paid  for  dieir  food,  are,  till  they  can  find  emptoy. 
ment,  without  the  means  to  purchase  that  produce  of  the  soU, 
which,  when  left  on  the  farmer's  hands,  rapidly  lessens  his  power 
as  well  to  carry  on  his  accustomed  cultivation,  as  to  keep  up  his 
former  demand  for  the  stock  of  the  manufacturer,  whose  means 
therefore  reciprocally  fall  off  widi. those  of  the  farmer,  each  re- 
acting oh  the  other. 

Th^  it  is  that  the  resort  to  the  Poor-rate  becomes  necessary  to 
save  this  distressed  population  from  famine :  and  it  4ependton  die 


ymde  or  erroneousi  admiiutfiratton  of  tiiat  Pooi^xalei  #b0tfN»r  it 
coxes  or  rainaiuly  aggraYs^es  tb«  eviL  If  it  exem  Uaelf  t<i  remedy 
tke  deranged  macbioery  of  exchange  to  fhid  breaA:and  dtiiinng 
inff^efyimjbr  emplcymeni,  and  to  supply  the  ^hon  intervsd  betweoi 
consumption  and  production,  the  rewudy  mil  be  nrnptcf  quitt  wti 
ej^^ictmh  If»  on  the  contrary,  food  and  necestories  are  fnmishait 
for  which  the  return  of  hbour  is  not  required,  that  which  is  offered 
as.  a  cure  is  a  powerful  addition  to  die  very  essence  <A  the  diseas«» 
Tjbe  farmer,,  who  is  already,  languishing  because  bis  stock  is  kept 
in  his  own  granary  jTor  want  of  a  remunerating  price,  is  then  ca&sd 
upon  ito  give  it  up  us  a  forced  contributbn  in  die  shape  of  a  Poor* 
rate^.without  a{iy  pirice  or  remuneration  at  all. 

Some  of  these  temporary  evils  are  incident  to  every  diaoge 
frpm.mr^r, to  peace*  But  some  of  them,  nufficient  to  account  .for 
the  unprecedented  distress  of  the  present  period^,  are  .prob^iUyr  the 
reisuk  f^a  icombioation  of  accidental  cboperatioiis.  IV  system  af 
pi^r  money  had^4uriag  the  b^e  war  perhaps  been  increased  Conr^ 
fold :  and  half  of  that  arose  from  the  issue  of  country  banks*  On 
the  whole  I  believe  such  a  system  to  have  been  beneficial.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  dangers  to  which  it  is 
eq>ecially,  and  beyond  others,  liable.  I  mean,  ahrm  and  discredit, 
whether  well-founded,  or  ilkfounded.  This  very  misfortune  the 
harvests  of  1813  and  1814,  with  the  excess  of  ii^iportatton  in  the 
la^^  year>  and  the  fears  confirmed  by  the  failure,  of  the  first  Com 
Bill,  had  already  brought  upon  the  circulation^  wlien  the  peace  was 
CQiucluded*  The.  vast  diminution  which  succeeded  in  the  scale  of 
g<^vernment  >  expenditure,  the  superior  credit  of  their  bills,  the 
gnec^er  puucttt^iiUty  attaching  to  their  engagements,  of  course  left  a 
vacuum  in  the  circulation,  and  a  languor  in  its  movements,  unproK 
pitiottsjto  productbn :  and  when  these  came  upon  that  which  was 
already  dkeased  and  enfeeUeil,  the  present  height  of  the  disorder 
is'p^KeptiUy  the  efiect  of  tic^ideqtal  mischances^  which,  if  properiif 
treated,.will.cease  with  the  oocasicm. 

cBttt  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  convictioa  that  all  depoids 
oa  proper  treatment,  if  we  tzifle  with  the  disorder  \  if  we  mis« 
take  its.  causes  j  if  we  apply  medicines  which  will  inflame  the  moxw 
Mdparts^  our suffedngs  may  be  greatly  iiigme»ted|  end  even  dis- 
«okttio|i;itsclf  ensue*  • 


the^  ioMf^bodied  Poor.  '   '  isi 

How  tiieti  does  war  produce  demand  dnd  invigityfat^  trade  ? 

It  buy*  com  and  other  articles  to  consrume  thelii ;  and  thus  ahtii^ 
liilates  ^e  means  of  reproduction. 

It  gives  vigorous  impiUsc  to  circulation  :  but  of  what  substantial 
and  permanent  value  is  that  circulation,  unless  it  adds  to  durable 
andicdid  w^Uh  ?  if  it  otily  draws  forth  produce,  to  be  immediately 
again  destroyed  j  ,  ' 

Then  M^y  does  distress  folTow  a  thange  f 

Because  capitd  does  not'  immediately  change  hands:  becat^se 
means  of  demand  in  new  channels  do  not  immediately  spring  up ; 
because  new  kinds  of  supply  are  not  suddenly  forthcomiing :  be- 
cause desires  long  suppressed  by  necessity  do  not  at  once  seek  for 
fall  gratification ! 

If  the  army  and  navy  consisted  of  half  a  million  uhprodiicfive 
consumers,  these  when  turned  adrift  must  either  live  by  producti6n^ 
or  five  on  the  Poor-rates.  If  by  the  form^,  reflect  how  their  ,c6n- 
sanation  must  re-operate  on  demand,  compared  with  their  pccu* 
iration  in  war ! 


2«  foreign  Com.    Seep.  81. 

The  wealth  of  a  country  may  arise  from  two  sources :  from  the 
growth  of  its  land,  and  from  the-'  ^lue  of  the  produce  of  human 
toil  and  humaningenuity,  while  subsisted  by  that  growth  of  theland. 
The  first  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  real  value : ' 
for  the  other  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  convei^^mtof  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  which  must  be  deducted  from  it,  belore  m^profit^  which 
is  its  true  valuf^,  can  take  place*  .,  .  '     ^     ' 

If  this/b^  correct,  it  will  shew  at  once  the  £Mai  policy  of  carrying 
on  home.  maniiilsuitdTei.  by  subsistence  derived  from  foreign  com : 
by  which  w<  sftmiH;^^  on^^^  up  the  combined  profits  of  the 
land-owner,  xhk  ^fkmeafi^nti  m  manufacturer,  {or  the  sake  of  the 
profits  of  the  maimfacturei^  al^H^  y  a  whole  for  a  part ;  but  for 
that  which  is  incalcuf ably  tlie  jliifallest  part :  the  main  profit  wottld 
lie  with  the  foreign,  country,,  wljiclijgjew  the  com  ;  to  which 
article  or  exchange,  the  powets/6f,^geiaC«f,  would  give  a  h^rge 
portion  of  its  ryiitfitiffj  unbpught,  and  in^Sjpndent  of  the  cost  of 
mail's  labour. 


iM  Sir  I%ertoii  Brydges,  on  reUeomg 

0 

JMit  this  it  not  aHr  Small  as  the  comparative  gains  in  a  national 
pwit  of  loew  would  be,  that  little  could  not  last  long.  By  drying 
Up  the  sources  of  domestic  reproduction,  the  home. growth  would 
:j9arjy  dimini^,  till  at  no  distant  date  that  plenty  of  foreigii  sup* 
p)y  which  made  corn  at  first  cheap,  would  cease  j  and  the  only 
advantage  even  alleged  to  counterbalance  the  evils  of  that  system^ 
wpuld  be  extinguished. 

There  is  another  consideration^  which  furnishes,  a  powerful  argu^' 
ment  to  prove  the  ruinous  effects  of  such  a  system  to  the  State. 
Why  is  foreign  com  cheaper  ?  Because  it  is  grown  in  a  country 
where  taxation  is  not  so  heavy  ?  If  so,  so  much  fund  for  produc- 
tion of  revenue  must  b^  annihilated,  by  which  the  revenue  must 
fail  to  that  extent^  or  fall  proportionally  heavier  on  the  remaining 
wealth  of  the  country  :  or  that  taxation  must  fall  on  the  mantt« 
f actured  article  \  and  thus  the  only  pretext  for  cheap  com,  the 
securing  a  foreign  vent  foj  the  manufacture  by  its  cheapness,  bp 
taken  away. 

There  is  yet  one  more  evil  behind  in  the  dependence  caused  by 
a  reliance  on  foreign  corn*  We  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  wars^ 
zxA  of  the  caprices  of  Governments  over  which  we  have  no  con* 
trol. 


%.  FoTfign  Trade.    Seep.^l. 

However  strongly  I  am  persuaded  that  foreign  trade  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  domestic,  I  by  no  means  think  it  of 
light  value.  I  only,  wish  that  it  should  not  take  place  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  its  basis.  It  is  with  the  superfluities  of  this  last 
that  it  ought  to  be  carried  on.  The  fear  of  this,  the  fear  of  the 
inability  of  a  rich  country  to  carry  on  exchanges  with  those  which 
are  poor,  seems  to  me  quite  chimerical.  The  power  of  capital  and 
ioriachinery,  and  skill  to  produce  cheap  articles  in  defiance  of  high 
wages,  and  heavy  taxes,  is  proved  by  experience  as  well  as  theory  v 
afid  therefore  is  calculated  to  secure  us  our  foreign  trade  the  more 
effectually,  the  richer  we  grow, 

I  am  w^ll  aware  that  this  foreign  trad^  is  necessary,  not  merely 
as  a  medium  of  direct  wealth  j  but  to  support  our  navy^  and  for  a 
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dioutand  political»  as  well  as  commercial  purpoves.  But  tk«  atgu^ 
inen^  bv  Yl^ich  the  merchant  too  often  supports  this  trade,  aie 
mere  grounds  of  hidiTidual  io^terest^  by  which  he  confounds  tluit 
profit  which  is  only  a  gain  to  himself  at  the  expence  of  some  other 
'liftembers  of  the  same  community,  with  that  which  is  an  addilioa 
to  the  nadonal  wealdi. 


^. 


F    ■ 
«    • 


4.  High  Price  t^ Com*  Seep.  11. 

As  to  the  price  of  corn :  price  maqfora  little  vohile  be  ad^cted 
by  the  proportion  between  supply  and  demand,  iii  corn,  as  well  as 
in  other  things  :.  but  with  this  special  ciircumstaince  attending  corp, 
« that  increase  of  supply  brings  after  it,  in  no  long  time,  an  increase  pf 
demand :  the  extent  of  which  increase  of  demand  may  indeed 
depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the  increased  supply  is  consumed  or 
e<iononiized.    It  may  be  true  therefore,  that,  as  supply  must  pre- 
cede demand,  a  sudden  increase  of  the  former,  before  the  process 
-  ^  whidi  it  is  converted  into  the  means  of  demand  has  had  time 
to  take  place,  may,  for  a  short  space,  lower  prices:  but  willbe 
.  soon  followed  by  a  rise  equal  to  thc^  addition  of  supply  }  and  if  the 
cdmeef^sion  has  been  skilfully  and  wisely  applied,  to  a  degree  as 
much  beyond  it  as  is  equal  to  the  gain  of  the  conversion.     It  is 
precisely  on  these  grounds  tliat  the  present  system  of  administering 
the  Poor  Laws  tends  to  annihilate  the  wealth  of  the  country.    It  at 
once  frightfully  lessens  production,  and  frightfully  wastes  what  is 
produced  by  a  pernicious  mode  of  consumpticTh  ;  destroying  with 
'■  it  the  very  sources  of  resuscitation,  instead  of  directing  it  into 
channels  which  would  make  an  adeqaate  return  in  the  shape  of 
labour. 


5.  Cheap  Com.' See  p.  \^. 

The  pebple  cri  out  for  cheap  com.  As  much  cheapness  ^s  is 
consistent  with  the  mesnis  of  reproduction,  is  unquestionably  de- 
sirable for  them  \  viz.  a  liberal  portion  for  their  share  in  return  for 

the  labour  giv^n.  But,  for  the  reasons  above  givqn,  this  is  best 
effected  by  av^age  rise$y  as  abundant  supply  and  active  demand 
hare^an  ii^sioluble  connection  of  movement.  '     , 
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,  6.  f«  (ktabMUM  ^foor  Lands  a  Cause  qf  Ugh  Price  ? 

Seepp.  17.  ondM.      ;  . 

>Mf«  MalUius  -iaysy'  tj^af  com  must  bear  die  pried  jtAoAl  wiif 
remufienite  for  tilling  poor  lands :  or  those  poor  lands  wiB  be  drf^Mi 
oot  of  cultivation.  But  i»  there  any  land,  which,  in  a  cowitry 
whm  there  is  an  excess  of  unemployM  population,  will  not  pay 
the  costs  of  culiivatidn^    That  is,  cannot  a  husbandry- labourerj 

.firoQUSuch  a  piece  of  waste  soil  as  his  .labours  can  cover^  produce 

'f4GfQd  enough  for  his  own  subsistence,  with  such  an  excess,,  aa  wB! 

'exchange  for  that  clothing  and  those  tools;  which  are  necessary  for 
cairrying  oh  Hs  work  ?.   Thi$  will  entirely  depend  on  the  existing 

'vahts,  combined  with  the  existing  means,  (tf  the  society  in  whkjx 
he  lives/  The  richer  and  more  ^populous  this  society]»  the  moi^ 

iikely  ¥rillbe  the  combinadon  of  wants  and  iheansto  give  the 

*  labourer  what  he  requires  in  exchange.  .  . 

Undoubtedly  the  best  land  will  make  the  nipst  profitable 
returns  :  and  as  long  a&  i>etter  land  remains  untilled  in  a  county, 
it  Will  be  a  comparative  loss  to  |ill  worse;,  biit  to  till  the  worst 
lands  wiirsave  the  whole  cost  of  supporting  able-bodied  paupers  ^n 
idleneA  out  of  the  poor-rates :  and  will  have  the  effect,  as  I  con- 
celve,  of  bringing  up  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  to  be  equal 
to  such  a  repayment.  •  But  it  is  probable  that  the  prefi^reace  of 
cultivating  the  1>etter  soils  thus  neglected,  would  have  the  e%ct  of 

'  raising  prices  both^higher  and  more  quickly. 

it  may  be  siaid,  where  is  the  capital  to  support  the  labouru|g 
palii>et  through  the  year  till  his  crop  makes  a  return  i  Suppose  a 
portion  of  the  poor-rates  was  so  applied  on  loan  for  one,  two,  ^r 
three  years !  If  hot  sufficient,  suppose  Government  advanced 
money  on  the  security  of  the  parish  ! 

B«it  the  truth  is,  that  if  you  force  the  fanners  to  expend  their 
nte  in  labcmr,  they,  as  well  as  the  paupers,  will,  soon  find  iheS^ 
advantage  in  It,  and  but  little  aid  in  such  loans  will  be  required. 
Tbfe  moment  yott  drive  die  labourer  to  be  independent,  his  niocal 

'  energies' will  return,  and  he  will  save  for  himself  and  his  fi*roiiy-; 
^Tbe'necessity^^  of  independence  also  will  bring  wages  up  to  th^r 

'  pro^«tf  fevd,  Whiih  the  resort  to  die  poor-rates  has  reduced  far 
b^kyw  their  due  mark. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  present  operation  of  this 
Iaw>  Hrhich  imposes  the  burden  without  reference  to  the  abililj^ 
iaatmuch  as  the  al^ility  must  depend  on  the  resident  population  pf 
SL  parish  capable  of  finding  employment ;  while  the  settlement-law, 
whicli  still  leaves  a  pauper  chargeable  after  want  of  employqi^nt 
has  driven  him  from  a  giv^  parish^  quite  destroys  this  equiU? 
brium. 

The  new  plan,  would  restore  this  by  making  the  futlds  applies 
ble  where  the  burden  falls :  and  would  have  the  wished*for  effect 
of  iacilitating  settlements,  by  making  the  parishes  where  the  .pauper 
is  resident,  in  many  cases^  desirous  of  keeping  him  $  and  for  ibif 
end,  of  giving  him  a  settlement. 


B.  Iffectsqf  the  Dimnutiim  of  tlte  Currency,  Seep.  148. 

The  height  to  which  the  present  distresses  have  arisen,  may  be 
attributed  to  unpropitious  circumstances  acting  upon  currency,  in 
addition  to  the  cessation  of  Government  expenditure,  by  the  |iermis;> 
nation  of  war.  ,  .       .         , 

It  ought  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  have  endeavour^ 
ed  to  counteract  the  latter ;  and  very  far  more  urgent  was  the 
necessity  of  attempting  to  alleviate  the  combined  operation  of  the 
two.  ,  . 

»  .  .  .  > 

Unfortunately,  a  fatal  error  seems  to  have  prevailed  on  this  por- 
tentous subject.  A  strange  infatuation  appears  to  haye  been 
generally  entertained,  that  a  large  paper  circulation  was  fallacious, 
dangerous,  and  even  big  with  ruin :  and  this  was  the  period  choae^ 
to  reduce  it  within  limits  supposed  to  be  more  safe.  I  shovUd.  ffi^l 
almost  inclined  to  indulge  some  expressions  of  indignant  scorn  on 
this,  which  I  consider  an  almost  unpardonable  mistake,  did  I  not 
deem  it  unbecoming  that  temperate  pursuit  of  truth,  by  which  a 
Copimittee  of  this  House  is  always  characterized.  Of  what  value 
any  currency,  whether  of  metal  or  paper,  is,  but  for  %h^  purpose 
of  creating,  drawing  forth,  converting,  and  exchanging,  in  the  bcst,^ 
least  expensive,  and  quickest  manner,  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
^       NO.  XXI.  Pam.  VOL.  XI.  L 
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of  wealth  of  a  country,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess !  If  the  greater  the 
quantity  of.  paper  cir€l|l9J|ioQ>  tbft  mote  b  thief  subsistence  created^ 
the  more  is  the  labour  put  in  motion^  the  greater  is  the  accumula- 
ti<m  of  human  workmanship ;  then,  surely,  if  addition  of  wealth  be 
addition  of  strength  and  happiness,  the  more  the  paper  currency 
the  better  \  the  greater  our  means  of  intercourse  with  other  nations ; 
atid  if  bullion  be  so  supereminently  desirable,  the  greater  the  com- 
mand of  that  mighty  arid  exclusive  nostrum  of  all  power,  prosperity, 
and  grandeur,  btdli&n  itself. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  as  the  wealth  of  a  country  increases, 
that  device  which  is  intended  to  represent  it  in  exchanges,  ought 
proportionally  to  increase,  either  numerically,  or  in  power.  I  sus- 
pect that,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  it  did  not  numerically 
increase,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wealth  of  this  empire  ; 
but  perhaps,  by  the  accelerated  motion  derived  from  confidence 
and  skill,  it  did  in  power  keep  more  than  equal  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  till  the  close  of  the  harvest  of  1813.  From  that 
lamentable  commencement  ofoi^r  unexainpl^d  diatressj^s,  ^e. cur- 
rency decreased,  perhaps,  one  half ;  and  its  action  decreased,  p;rp- 
bably,  in  treble  proportion  to  its  decreased  quantity.  Then  came 
all  the  evils  inherent  in  the  system  of  the  Poor  Laws,  to  aggravate, 
even  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  sufferings  and  perils  of  this  grievous 
crisis  :  to  weigh  heavier  on  that  which  was  already  too  burdensojne 
to  endure :  to  extort  a  large  portion  of  the  remnant  from  the 
already  half-exhausted  stock ;  and  nearly  to  dry  up  and  extinguish 
the  sources  of  reproduction  !  That  which  ought  to  have  been  made 
an  instrument  of  revulsion  to  the  decaying  stock  and  decaying 
credit  of  the  nation,  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  its  destruction, 
as  if  to  make  it  descend  still  more  rapidly  ! 

Our  recovery  depends  btU  on  one  simple  plan — io  make  a  renewal 
g/* EMPLOYMENT  bring  badt  currency  :  and  in  retuniy  or  rather 
by  a  simultaneous  motion^  a  renewal  of  currency   bring  back 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Nothing  less  than  a  firm  and  fearless  application  of  both  these 
medicines  will,  I  suspect,  recover  the  State  from  its  present  aUm)- 
ing,  and  almost  vital  diseajse.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  as  necessary  to 
the  cause  of  the  revenue  as  of  the  Ppor :  their  prosperity  is 
inseparable,  and  must  rise  and  fall  together ! 
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9.  On  the  supposed  Mvils  of  a  depreciated  Currenpy  to  our 

Foreign  Trade.  Seep.,  150. 

The  charge>that  paper  currency  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
foreign  venjt  for  our  manufactures,  by  raising  the  price  of  labour^ 
and  thus  raising  the  price  of  the  commodity,  seems  to  me  quite 
unfounded.  Let  us  see  how  it  operates.  If  it  raises  prices,  it  cer- 
tainly stimulates  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  to  a  very  great 
extent,  by  facilitating  the  exchange  between  food  and  labour ;  'and 
thus  continues  to  add,  in  a  multiplying  ratio,  to  the  positive  wealth 
of  the  country. 

Suppose  a  scanty,  or  impeded  circulation,  in  which  a  labourer 
finds  employ  three  days  in  a  week,  at  a  subsistence  of  a  loaf  and 
half  of  bread  a  day ;— ^and  that  he  is  supported  In  Idleness  the  other 

.  four  days  at  a  similar  expenditure :  tlie  total  cost  is  ten  loaves  and 
^  half ; — then  suppose  him,  by  a  more  plentiful  circulation,  em- 
ployed six  days,  at  two  loaves  a  day ;  the  cost  is  fourteen  loaves. 

.  This  is  little  mote  than  an  addition  of  a  tkird;  while  the  additional 
gain  in  labour  is  double. 

Now  so  far  as  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries  are  in  goods^ 
this  is  in  nO  degree  counteracted  by  a  depreciated  currency  at  home  ; 
so  far  as  it  is  a  balance  in  money,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  payment  for  a 
clear  gain  to  the  country,  and  the  gain  in  quantity  from  the  addi- 
tional motion  of  human  labour,  caused  by  the  impulse  of  liberal  cir- 
culation, must  be  far  greater  than  could  arise  from  an  undepreciated 
currency  received  in  payment  for  a '  much  smaller  quantity  of 
goods. 
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Gbmtle  Reader,  in  compliance  with  mj  calling,  I  present  thee 
tirith  a  small  Treatise,  upon  the  Case  of  Putting  out  Mony  at  Use, 
the  subject  is  of  a  publick  concern,  and  the  Press  is  ordered  to  the 
publlckgood.  Written  papers,  are  like  spirits,  appear  to  some, 
and  not  to  oiheij^,  apd  oj^en  prcnrie  illu9o««.  Tht  p«b|ick  eye  is 
the  quickest  and  the  surest  in  discerning  good,  from  evil. 

The  Author  who  writ,  what  I  now  print,  is  no  farther  known 
to  me,  than  by  the  name  of  Pkilqpenes,  a  lorer  of  poverty,  or  a 
friend  pf  the  poor.  If  he  be,  wh9t  his  name  implies,  the  fitter 
he  is,  to  discourse  impartially  a  point,  in  which  reason  alone  can 
concern  him ;  I  hope  hjs  wi}!  npt  t^(ke  it  in  evil  part,  that  I  set 
forth  for  some  small  advantage,  what  for  more  than  a  year,  has 
past  through  several  hands ;  that  were  to  blame  his  own  judgment, 
in  letting  it  be  seen  by  so  many,  or  to  give  suspicion  of  some  dark 
design :  by  avoiding  the  publick. 

If  what  he  writes  be  true,  'tis  one  of  those  truths,  which  ought 
not  to  be  concealed,  nor  hidden  under  the  bushel ;  that  were  en- 
vious. If  erroneous,  not  to  secure  error  by  discovery,  that  were 
uncharitable.  If  he  fears  truth  may  displease  some,  he  might  as 
well  desire  to  put  out  all  light,  as  offensive  to  weaker  sig];its,  lin- 
useful  to  the  blind,  and  uQa^^^tible  to  such,  as  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes. 

The  book  is  but  short,  well  if  it  be  clear ;  short  as  it  is.  Divines, 
Lawyers,  and  all  concenie4  in  Mony ;  may  find  in  it  somewhat 
for  their  turns.  Be  it  what  it  will,  take  it  for  what  it  is  :  the  print 
is  only  mine,  and  may  be  thine,  too  at  a  small  charge,  FarewelL 
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AS  TO  TOE  LAW  OF  NATURE. 


CHAP.    I. 
Tke  oiucoksidered  as  to  the  Natters  tfMony. 

AkistbtiiE  defining  Hberallty,  to  be  a  Vertue  moderating  the  love 
of  monyv  and  prompting  to  spend,  by  tiie  dictates  or  reiison, 
under-the  name  of  mony,  comprehends  all  thingis  prized  by  rhony, 
as  the  standing  measure  of  their  worth.  The  present  Discourse 
admits  not  of  so  much  latitude,  but  confines  it  solely,  to  the  being 
the  measure  of  valuation,  and  price  of  wares ;  so  becoming  the 
conrtncm'  instrument  of  sales  and  purchases,  the  soul  of  ttaffick, 
and  tfife  life  of  mattets. 

As  to  its  origin,  hot  oVer  ttoblfe,  t  find  it  to  have  been  the  child 
of  want,  though  since  become  the  parent  of  aburtdahce.  When 
all  other  creatures  bearing  different  coins,  issued  out  of  the  Mitit, 
if  I  may  be  so  bold  to  say,  of  nothing  :  nO  mohy  appeared,  ^hicn 
perchanc^s  may  have  be^n  a  reason,  ^hy  the  serpfent  bribed  our 
first  parents  to  rebellion,  not  with  mony,  but  ambitioh,  aild  ^Jtea- 
$ure.^ 

All  other  beings  had  God  for  their  Cr^atbr,  hiony,  a^  tb  its 
form,  was  the  creature  of  man,  and  that  only  after  his  fall^  fteiilff 
multiplied  upon  earth  •,  divisions  of  ptoperty  then  ehtered  the 
-world,  from  whence  Sprung  a  nfecesrity  oiF  cotfimetce  *,  first,  by 
bartering  one  thing  for  anotheh  Ih  feuctes^S  of  time,  trade  ihi- 
prDting,  a  current  me^sute,  for  the  prite  of  things,  was  judged 
rtsquiisit,  ^nd  therefore  settled  by  e^th  ^up^riot.  In  his  resJ)e'Cttte 
dominibn,  ^nd  admitted  by  coriimuniticS.  So  that,  as  the  ntst  in- 
tfercburse  of  tride,  Wai^  entertained  by  Exchange  6f  ofie  thlttg:  tdi 
another,  mony  became  the  vicari  ad  it  Wer^,  of  dl  things,  aiS  6y 
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consequence,  was  designed  to  be  of  no  less  profit.  Otherwise  the 
exdiange  of  other  commodities  for'mony,  would  have  been  une- 
qual, in  giving  what  might  produce  gain  for  niony,  which  should 
afibrd  none. 

Such  was  the  first  institution  of  mony,  rising  by  degrees  to  tbat 
sway  that  Rome  it  self,  ^  with  its  grave  stately  senat,  would  have 
been  unsubdued,  had  a  purchaser,  of  sufficient  wealtli,  appeared 
before  it.  This  moves  no  small  wonder  in  me,  that  mony  vulgarly 
should  pass  for  barren  and  unfruitful,  seeing  it  renders  to  its 
owner,  whatever,  nature  produces.  For  though  of  it  self,  or  rather 
its  matter  yield  nothing ;  yet  by  the  artificial  being  it  has  from 
man,  it  gives  profit  at  least  equal  to  other  productions  of  art,  af- 
fording rent,  for  the  use  of  them.  Nay  brings  in  much  greater 
encrease,  to  the  skilful  mannager. 

The  mouHtebank  in  St.  Austine,  to  raise  expectation,  took  upon 
him  to  tell  the  people  what  was  each  ones  wish  and  desire  :  curio- 
sity having  gathered  a  numerous  gaping  auditory,  he  acquits  him- 
selJF  of  his  promise,  saying ;  «<  They  would  all  buy  cheap,  and  «ell 
dear.''  This  assuredly  is  .  the  constant  intent  of  such  as  expend, 
to  encrease  mony  in  its  use.  For  he  that  buys  cheap  and  sells 
dear,  in  what  he  buys,  ensures  his  principal  with  profit ;.  so  that  to 
receive  advantage  for  mony,  without  sinking  the  principal,  is  but 
a  sequel  of  its  being  the  price  of  wares.  On  this  account  I  guess> 
a  monyed  man,  is  said  to  have  a  good  fund,  from  the  hztinjundtis 
a  farm,  or  a  good  stock,  in  token  of  its  fruitfuiness. 

Of  what  metal .  the  first  mony  was,  or  whether  of  any,  I  were 
yet  to  learti,  had  I  hopes  of  a  master  to  teach  me.  Bat  the  quality 
df  the  matter,  is  indifferent  to  the  character  it  bears.  This  gives 
it  its  worth,  and  men  may  bestow  it  upon  leather,  lead^  or  other 
materials,  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver. 

Mony,  melSiinks,  has  chuch  of  the  nature  of  words,  though  not 
so  frankly  parted  with.  Both  are  mans  tenants  at  will,  both 
ordered  to  interchange  and  communication,  words  of  thoughts^  and 
mony  of  things  j  neither  ^o  be  falsified,  but  to  be  directed  to  the 
end,  for  which  they  were  framed,  general  conveniency,  and  im- 
provement. By  a  more  or  less  tendency  to  this  end,  the  ^ood,  or 
bad  use,  of  either  is  determined.  Now  to  decide  whether  the 
putting  out  of  mony  at  a  modest  rate,  drive  at  that  end,  or  no» 
who  can  judge  better,  than  the  whole  of  a  nation  ? 

But  Usiiry  intervenes.  Let  him  who  advances  so  bold  a  cen- 
sure, vouchsafe  to  mind,  how  in  number  he'^s  much  out-voted,, 
equalled  at  least  in  wisdom  and  probity  by  those,.  >vho  teach  and 
practice  it,  as  lawful.  These  have  opened  the  law  of  Nature^ 
Scripture,  and  Church, .  yet  do' not  find  it  culpable ;  people  find 
<jonveniency  in  a  ready  circulation^    mony  otherwise  would  lie 
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buried  with  dead  trade,  the  generality  woujd  be"  the  wdrse,  and  no 
particular  the  better.  Neither  the  nature  of  mbny  then,  nor  its 
final  cause  the  publick  good^  do  aay  ways  oppose. the  putting  out 
of  mony  at  use^  but  promote  it/  as  much  as  the  exposing  other 
goods,  6f  which  mony  is  the  substitute..  This  might  suffice  to  the 
quieting  a  well  meaning  conscience,  but  a  further  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  Usury  is  expected  from  me,  to  which  now  I  proceed. 


CHAP.  II. 

TJie  original  notion  of  Usury ^  mth  its  names. 

Resolving  lately  upon  the  performance  of  what,  almost  a  year 
since,  I  had  engaged  my  promise  to  the  instances  of  some  friends  $ 
.  it  was  my  chance  to  fall  in  at  the  Stationers,  with  two  short  Trefa- 
tises  of  Usury  'y  the  one  written  by  an  English  Knight,  Sir  Sobhi 
FHmeTj  and  published  by  Sir  Rog&  Tmsden^  with  his  addition  of 
Preface ;  the  other  of  a  Reverend  French  Clergymany  Monsieur 
Du  Tertre  ;  I  found  them  as  opposit  in  the  point,  as  if  they  would, 
even  in  this^  have  maintained  the  national  feud,  had  the  one  known 
the  other. 

.  But  Du  Tertre's  rhetorick,  takes  its  full  career  against  a  divine 
of  his  own  country,  who  it  seems  in  a  letter  had  joined  with  our 
two  Knights,  in  upholding,  that  no  Usury  is  condemned  by  the 
JLaw  of  God,  but  such  as  exacts  upon  the  poor.  Du  Tertre  on 
the  contrary  seems  to  hold  forth,  that  all  interest  taken  for  naony 
put  out,  without  sinking  the  principal,  is  Usury.  Neither  hits  the 
mark  of  truth  :  the  Knights  fall  short,  and.Du  Tertre  shoots  over ; 
to  level  my  aim  better — 

-  I  begin  from  the  name  of  Usury,  derived  from  the  Latin  Usura. 
And  this  in  property  of  speech  imports  use.  So  that  Usury  in 
strictness,  of  terms,  implies  no  more,  then  the  use  of  mony,  in  it 
self  unblameable.  How  then  did  so  foul  a  vice  come  by  so  fair  a 
name  ?  You  might  as  well  enquire,  why  the  furies  were  called 
JEumenides.  I  know  in  Greek  its  called  rox  c,  for  the  resemblance 
paying  interest  has,  with  the  grief  of  childbirth.  In  Hebrew  its 
stiled  Neshec  "^Oy  the  bite  of  a  dog,  in  Chaldaick  Cabulia,  an 
undoing;  yet  by  the  Jews,  it  was  also  named  Tarbith^  aji  increase. 
Ad probri  effugium^  (in  cap.  !2S.  Deut.)  says ;  a  Lapide  uti  a  Ija^ 
tiniSf  honesto  Nomin/f  vocafa  est  Usura. 

.Wherefore  my  inference  is,  that  the  gentle  name  of  Usury, 
must  cover  sore  aggrievances,  and  heavy  extortions,  as  the  Greek, 
^he  Hebrew,  and  Chaldaick,  give  us  to  understand ;  but  these  are 
npt  to  be  found  in  our  case  i  this  therefore  must  be  clear  of  Usury } 


ft  mmi6t0r  dete^ble  even  to  heath^s,  %  wonder  it  AouM  be  m 
fanii^iirly  «titertailied,  atid  welcomed  among  Christians,  as  is  the 
practice  <tf  putliltg  oift  mony,  a  token  of  its  different  nature,  from 
whait  those  nstmes  imply ;  -^hich  having  premised,  I  shall  now  en* 
d«tvottr  to  dire  after  its  origin ;  reason,  ahd  hisftory,  discovers  it 
totne^  for  «utfh  as  follows. 

U))on  ifhe  frrdt  imploying  of  Awrny,  <tf  which  probably  he  had 
most,  wlio  had  the  most  to  sell,  by  clianging  a  stock  of  goods  into 
a  stock  of  coin,  some  engrossing  the  greater  share,  put  others  in 
necessity  of  borrowing ;  then  avarice  in  the  lenders,  produced  op- 
pressions, with  other  evil  arts,  of  unlawful  gain,  for  the  use  of 
what  was,  ^a  ought  to  hvne  beeta  lcrit>  according  to  the  law,  of 
natural  charity. 

Such  wfl»  the  proceeding  of  the  ^v^althier  Romans,  with  the 
commonaky,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  history,  tb  the  no  small  disturbance 
of  Aat  only  then  infant  commonwealth  :  let  one  example  suffice. 
T3lfc  )K))nd  «ig%ft  of  a  Btdut  old  sbidier,  scourged  and  gofred  with 
his  own  Mood  for  failure  of  paying  inter&st,  at  the  time  prefixed, 
enraged  the  people  to  a  furiotis  sedition.  Tlie  like  perhaps,  may 
ha*B  parsed  among  the  Jews.  We  have  a  kind  of  precedent, 
4  Kkig.  Chap.  4*.  where  the  widow  to  Eiisha  says :  Eece  creditor 
venit  ut  collat  duosJUios  ad  seroiendum  sibL  <<  Behold  the  creditor  is 
come,  to  take  away  my  two  8ons,to  serve  him."  Exorbitant  rigour  , 
far  a  debt,  which,  considering  the  condition  of  the  widow  of  a  poor 
Prophet,  was  not  probably  very  great. 

Usages  so  -cruel,  could  not  out  extite  a  horror  of  Usurer^,  even 
in  inich,  as  by  the  law  of  nature,  governed  fliemselves  ;  use-mony, 
dierefore,  was  by  the  Romans  in  the  12  tables  stinted  to  19  pet 
cent,  then  to  6,  after  to  S  ;  and  finally  in  the  time  of  Gemntius 
tribune,  to  remove  all  occasions  of  like  encroachments,  a  prohibi* 
tidn  of  ase>>mony  was  published,  in  favour  of  the  people.  No  less 
was  put  in  exectttion  by  Agis,  the  Spartan,  and  not  the  Athenian 
General,  as  some  have  it,  ordering  all  tlie  accompt-bocAs  of 
Usurers  to  be  burnt  in  the  matket-place  ;  Agesilatis  applauding  he 
had  never  aeen^a  nobler  fire. 

But  the  pttAibition  among  the  Roman«  soon  grew  out  of  datej 
and  though  renewed  by  Ceesar,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  c6n^> 
monalty :  yet  putting  out  mony  at  Use,  by  necessity  was  revivedj 
i^  his  successor's  times,  growing  to  the  extravagant  heighth  of 
cent  per  cent,  if  you  may  believe  Accursiusi  a  famous  civilitm 
cited  by  Sir  Roger  Twisden  in  his  Prefwe.  Ad  for  my  part,  I 
quettion  not,  but  all  oppressions,  exaction^^  and  frauds,  exercised 
in  the  j[>utting  out  mony,  were  included  in  Usury^  lA^hich  may 
have  been  the  cause,  why  in  the  days  of  oM,  witness  Cato^  thieves 
wci*  condemned  to  the  double,  Usurers  to  the  quadruple :  to 
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ivhioh  t!Uiti>m,  tpeiii«k«nture,  the'Strying  of  Zacheus  might  telaife 
^(iLiike  t^^")  BeMo^uadr%ipkm :  70U  may  dee  more  in  Vo^otrrrtmtti^ 
lib.  S.  VariaruMy  c.  I.  n.  5.  iof  i^  aversion  even  heathens  had  to 
08iny. 

This  to  JiaVe  heen  the  true,  and  sole  notion,  of  Usury  as  pro*. 
Uintedj  vfFMS  CaWm'^  opiffion,  "vp4tii  his  folkyw^rs,  amongst  ^vtrhrdh 
•emritwo  jttiights,  atlour&ig  an  llT'Siiry,  not  vervdered  sinful  by  oppress- 
ing the  fbait,  but  iigainst  reason ;  ft  being  no  less  Usory,  to  take 
beyond  what  is  due  from  any,  for  4i,e  use  of  moity ;  since  persons 
jef  fortune,  thoQ^  never  s«  ^wealthy,  have  fight  to  vfhict  is  jnst.  I 
<Ktly  infer,  duvt  a  commo^^ioiis  rate,  in  the  common  judgment  vtf 
idl  ysttties,  «an  'be  m  usuty ;  taking  TTstfry,  as  hitherto  described 
f  rtan  its  ^gki,  and  eipvesae^  by  iu  names.  I  come  now  to  its 
strict  defixtimm. 

CHAI^.  m. 

7^  de/lntthn  of  Uswy. 

Sir  Robert  Filmer  sports  in  his  first  jpat^graiph,  teatitig  Df. 
Fmiton,  and  in  him  some  otbers  of  the  thurdi  of  England,  for 
dmr  ilefinidbn  of  Usury,  t  cannot  excuse  «he  Dr.  of  some  con*- 
fuaencss.  For  where  a  word  may  signify  dtffi^rently,  to  take  away 
eqmvfxsition,  one  ahould  first  dtstingui^,  and  then  define.  This 
method  1  shall  cdifenre  with  die  ancient  divines. 

These  make  a  tfane-ioM  ^Aiviskm  4^  Usury.  Ftfst,  it  may  be 
taken,  for  a  gain  which  is  usurious.  Secondly,  for  a  batttift 
upon  aoch  gain.  Thirdly,  for  the  intention  or  wiH  of  «Qch  a  bar- 
gajii  or  gain.  The  first  i#  tenned  actual  Usury.  The  second  is 
Usury  ezpuesaed  by  covenant.  Ttie  third  is  Usury  purely  mental. 
The  two  latter 'derive  their  malice  from  the  first,  as  being  the 
object  of  both,  al  promises  or  intentions  taking  their  qualification 
firom  Ae  action,  promise  or  intended;  wherefore,  refiicing  the 
word  covenant  or  will,  to  the  definition  of  actual  Usury,  all  three 
will  be  defined  thus : 

Usury  in  the  first  acceptance,  is  a  gain  immediately  for  lending, 
or  for  money  lent  as  lent.  Divines  generally  agree  in  it.  tt  is 
said  anmediately  for  lending  or  as  lent.  To  exclude  all  other  titles 
of  liicTe,  as  gratitude,  friendship  in  the  borrower,  or  odier  con- 
sideratiotis  hereafter  to  be  specified.  Giin  therefore  is  the  genus; 
by  the  rest,  Usury  is  difierenced  from  other  acquisitions.  Hence 
of  course,  follow  the  two  otiher  definitions,  viz.  the  second  is  a 
covenant ;  the  third  is  a  will  or  purpose  of  gain  purely  for 
lending. 

Sir  Robert  opposes  thus :  gain  undoubtedly  is  ^  false  genus, 
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.for  certainly,  Usury  is  a  siti  of  commissiont  and  therefore  an 
action  of  operation.  So]  that,  lucrd  or  gain,  which  is  only  a  pas- 
sion or  product  of  lending,  cannot  be  the  genus  of  it. 

AfWao.  How  far  Sir  Robert's  skill  eitceeded  in  law  I  kndw  not, 
.his  logic  certainly  proves  somewhat  unfaithful  to  him.  It  is 
granted  then  that  Usury  is  a  sin  of  commission,  and  an  action  of 
operation,  if  it  so  please  him.  And  so  is  gain  for  lending.  Nei- 
dier  is  gain,  formally,  and  strictly  speaking,  the  immediate  product 
of  lending,  but  of  taking,  and  it  includes  actire  and  passive ;  active, 
naming  the  person  gaining;  passive,  by  naming  the  interest 
gained.  Gain  then  is  an  acceptance  of  interest;  exclude  the  ac- 
ceptance, neither  lending,  nor  mony,  nor  both  together,  will  make 
up  gain.  But  not  to  be  so  scrupulous  in  philosophy.  Grant  gain 
to  be  a  product  of  lending,  it  may  be  as  well  a  product  of  selling 
or  letting ;  why  may  not  gain  then  be  drawn  into  a  genus,  in 
respect  of  the  several  ways  of  gaining,  of  which  gain  by  lending  is 
Usury? 

He  presses.  Lending  for  gain,  is  not  lending,  but  letting.  Besides, 
the  ^ain  is  not  for  the  bare  act  of  lending,  but  using  the  thing 
^lent,  that  men  give  Usury. 

Ansiff.  The  instance  being  made  in  Dn  Fentpn's  words,  if  I  may 
believe  the  knight,  brings  him  in  guilty,  not  only  of  contradiction^ 
which  Sir  Robert  urges  upon  hitn,  but  of  a  very  gro^  error  in 
morality.  For  if  according  to  the  Pr's.  definition.  Usury  is'  a 
covenant  of  lucre  for  lending,  and  lending  for  lucre  be  letting ;  a 
covenant  for  letting,  by  consequence,  is  Usury.  A  position  un- 
heard of. 

To  the  difficulty.  Lending  for  gain,  is  no  letting,  but  lending ; 
and  lending  and  letting  essentially  differ,  as  will  appear  more  here- 
after. Lending  admits  of  no  recoHipence,  by  way  of  justice.  Letting 
does,  I  willingly  yield  to  the  addition,  that  gain  is  not  for  the  bare 
act  of  lending ;  but  the  lending  we  speak  of,  includes  both  act  and 
thing  a^  affected  by  the  act  of  lending.  For  who  lends,  and 
lends  npthing  i  By  lending  a  thing,  the  use  of  it  is  given, 
as  it  is  not  in  letting,  and  for  what  is  given  to  require  gain,  is 
Usury* 

Towards  the  full  intelligence  of  the  definition,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  open  the  twofold  sense  of  the  word  lending,,  expressed  in 
Latin  by  two  verbs  mutuarey^^ndcammodarei  to  lend  things,  not  to 
be  consumed  in  the  use,  as  a  horse,  or  house,  with  an  obligation, 
that  the  same  individually  be  restored  is  what  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  commodare^  to  lend  things  which  are  spent  in  the  use,  as 
com,  wine,  and  mony,  with  a  tie  of  having  as  much  restored,  and 
of  equal  worth;  though  not  the  very  self-same,  is  what  implies  the 
IjtAnmutuare.   ' 
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3et«ireen  diese  two  leadings,  tlus  diversity  intercedes,  tn  the^ 
first)  the  lender  dispose^  only  of  the  use,  of  what  he  lends,  riot  to 
be  coD^um,ed.  In  the  second,  use  bemg  inseparable  from*  con- 
sumption, the  lender  grants  both^  use  and  consumption  of  the 
thing.  The  first  grounds  an  acdon  to  the  thing  lent.  The 
second  grounds  an  action  to  as  much,  and  as  good  in  the  same 
kind.  As  to  the  first,  what  may  be  lent,  may  be  lett :  whethet 
mony^  or  goods,  which  perish  in  the  use  may  be  lett  ?  shall  be 
discussed.  Plautus  applies  locarcy  to  lett,  to  mony ;  and  to  place 
one's  mony,  is  the  common  expression. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  examine  this  point,  I  shall  lay  down  some 
truths,  very  matterial  to  the  main,  truths  I  think  not  to  oe  shaken,  as 
being  rooted  in  the  very  defiriition  of  Usury. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Positions  drawn  from  the  definition  of  Usury . 

first.  Gain,  upon  any  account  but  lending,  is  no  Usury.  The 
proof.  Usury  is  a  gain,  for  a  thing  lent  as  lent.  But  gain,  upon 
any  account,  but  that  of  lending,  is  no  gain  for  a  thing  lent  as  lent, 
therefore  no  Usury. 

Secondly.  Usury  is  a  sin  against  the  law  of  nature.  Thus- 
S.  Thomas,  with  the  rest  of  divines.  The  proof.  A  lender  by 
giving  the  use  of  what  he  lends,  makes  the  said  use  no  more  his 
own ;  but  to  exact  payment,  for  what  is'  no  more  one's  own,  is  an  in- 
justice, visible  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  therefore  to  receive  payment 
for  wha^  is  lent  as  lent,  in  which  Usury  consists,  is  against  the.  law - 
of  nature ;  and  therefore,  as  such,  it  is  reduced  to  stealth,  forbidden 
in  the  seventh  commandment. 

Thirdly.  Not  only  extortion  or  exaction  upon  the  poor,  is  Usury. 
The  proof.  Increase  for  money  lent  as  lent,  may  be  required  of 
the  rich,  and  this  is  Usury  ^  but  in  this  no  oppression  of  tne  poor$ . 
therefore^  Usury  consists  not  only  in  exacting  upon  the  poor,  as 
our  two  knights  hold,  and  the  author  of  the  letter  impugned  by  Du 
Tertre  seems  to  affirm. 

Fourthly.  Whatever  is  not  reducible  to  stealth,  and  against  the  law 
of  nature,  can  be  no  Usury.  This  is  but  a  sequel  to  the  second 
assertion.  The  proof.  If  all  Usury  be  reducible  to  stealth,  and 
against  the  law  of  nature,  nothing  can  be  Usury,  which  is  not> 
against  the  same  law ;  otherwisjc  this  contradiction  would  ensue,  that 
all  Usury  i3  against  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  some  Usury  is  not. 
Now  to  make  nearcir  our  case^  *    .  j 

Fifthly.  A  joint-agreement  ia^  a  body  politic^  for  the^puttiog  ou^ 
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of  mo97  ait'USie»»  c«nnp|.b0  ag^s.t>  Ae  btw>of  vatixti     Bl«i»f. 
&uch  an  agr^ioent  wD^Ul  sendar  i).  niu  m<MR»  stealth,^  ifl^iow 
tot  any*    %leniinmi^jfit  vyima^    It  would accoad  mtfa:  thrfitflirf 
ruk  ^  equity;,  do  ^s^x>u  iKouUfae  dpneby.    tt^ cannot  tbwlsfore 
ojpese  the  law  of  natHfe,  being  sq  ooaforiBiaUe  ta  liL  *  '     ^/ 

Conclusion.  The  saidagceainefitpatacdiniocastxunr^ori  knr, 
for  the  taldng  ixUerest.for  nnony  puliom^xnabeaitto  benoUsmTu 
The  p^roofi  It make$, it/ neither  to  be  sted.th,.ni>r  against'the  law^o^ 
n?Lture »  but  what,  i&.not  a|^n«t  the  law  oi.  imucc^  or  steaUb^  i»  m. 
Usury ;  therefore^  it  makes  it  no  Uaiify» 

If.  in. the  proof  o£  anyfOf  tbecie  truth%/ail^impo6e«iupiin.me, 
I  shall. be  grateful. to  ths^  discoverer*  I  am  n&  stranger  to  the  rev^ 
tue  of  law,  as  to  temporal  coacern&i  it  i^  nottoaly.  lawfol^  but  coi»»' 
science,  to  submit  one's  private  judgment  to  the  public.  Law  regu- 
laites  all  contracts  as  to  mioum  and  tmtmy  in  so  much  as  property  or 
domainef  by  divines,  as  well  as  lawyers,  is  defined  witli  deference  to 
law.  Property,  they  say,  is  a  right  in  a  thing,,,  extending  itself 
to  all  uses  and  dispositions  of  the  said  thing,  not  forbidden  by 
law. 

Cine  may.  object,  it^i^  D0I  itt  the*  power  of'  any  l^fehtite  authb^ 
rity,  to  make  tJsury  no  Usury,  or  steakh  wo  naore  stesrith'j  arid  to 
tiUoe- interest  fox.  mony  pttt^out,  is  both  steditk  andTJsury. 

Answ.  Though  it  be  not  within  the  verge  of  human  jurisdJc- 
tion  to  nsdoe  Usury  no  Usury^  cnrsteaf^th  no  more  stealth ;  yet  it 
lies  in  the  compass^^of  that  power,  and  even  of  a  partrcular's  power, 
to  prevent  from  being  Usury,  or^teaHh,  what  otherwise  would  be 
so  J  not  byaiteriog  the  law  of  God  and  nature  against  stealing  and 
Usiiry,  but  by*  a  voluntary  change  or  abatement  of  property  and 
right.  For  example:  One  bestdWs  a  parcel  of  ground  to.  bfe  a 
Coimnon,  for  the  poor.  Had  the  poor  turned  in  their  goods^  befbre 
its  being  made  Common, -they  had  been  guilty  of  trespass,  and 
stealtfa^  whicfethey  iiieu*r  not>  after  the  right  of  Common  granted 
tbem*.  The  case,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  ours.  If  a  person  WIl^  freely 
g^ve5-  per  cent,  and  security  for  the  principal,  you  may  take  it,  as 
hi«  gift,  standing,  good  in  lawj  without  Usury.  This  is  what  the 
nation  agrees  to^  includitig  each  particular's  consent ;  perhaps,  ia 
recompence  of  the  goOd,  accruing  to  the  general  ease  and  public 
pi»£t;.andperchance,by  way ctf  penalty,  for  prodigals  and  spend* 
aifi  ;  so  that  what,  excluditlg  this  general  consent  and  accord,  might 
have  been  Usury,  in  virtue  of  the  said-agreement,  ceases  to  be  such, 
for  he  that  takes  5  per  cent,  takes  it  as  granted  by  law  and  custom; 
for  mony  put  out ;  and  liot  as  covenanted  by  himself,  for  mony 
aa  lent.;  custom  beings  previous  to  the  putting  out  of  mony,  and  in-* 
eluding  a  general  concurrence,  which '  makes  the  interQ$t  allbwed 
spcntvietiita}  and  ffeoly  given. 
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£oti  ^  si&ce  s^  a.99xsftQ  pu^g  out  m<mf  Qii^  rei:em^^itito8 
!}{»» H<^pa]rs.s^^mwh»  -^^i  i%  oft^ndiappenay'that'  the  same  por^oti 
y^ho?  «9  nK^jr  ou^>  is  fpjTi^  to  tate  up>  Si4ppp»e  then  be  ^hf  M 
much^as  he  receives,  where  i^.  tbo  gGiin?  Thia  cUscourse^.m)# 
i:i^i^ed9.  ^^  I^  ^^  bjf  o^c6i  I  tbipk:  6t  tp.  prompie  by  the.  foOonv' 
i.Q«iaqwiry- 

CHAP;  V. 

Whstb^  the  La^^qfthe^L^mdr^n^  the  takings  per,  cenf.  sq^i^ 

■  -  *  \ 

Exception  mi^y  be  ma4e  agfiinst  the  question)  aa  grounded  on  si 
false  suppositicm,  and  that  we  Iiave  no  positive  law  for  the  putling « 
ou(  mony  at  u^e,  but  that  it  i$  purely  prenusuve.  That  law/may  even 
perlnit  Usury  to  avoid  greater  evils,. as  divitiea  afirnii  yet  not  juattfie 
i;:- a&  to  coii$pieiice. 

4^999.  That: we  have  no  posiuve  statute  law,  which  as  Sir  Robefti 
Filfner,.page  92*  informs  uS)  varies  as  to. the  casey  it  masters,  not ; 
iox  it  is  enough  yire  have  law.  But  we  have  even  striate  law; 
for  the  statutes  against  interest  for  loan,  may  be  underftto<^  of  ish 
terest  for  pure  lending  ;.  and.  not  only  may,  but  must  be  so.ii>ter« 
pretedi  all  gs^n  not  purely  for  l^iding,  being  no  Usury,  aishas;been 
made  OHt  from  its  definition.  Much  more  si^ce  the  constani 
practice,  as  the  same  Sir  Robert  tells  us,  of  the  common  law  of  thia 
land,  and  also  chancery  in  point  of  equity,  doth  not  only  allow  in* 
terest,  where  there  is  a  contract  for  it,  but  s^o  gives  it  where  there 
is  x^one*  What  better  interpreter  of  statute  law,  than  common  law 
and  equity  ? 

This  practice  becomes  law,  according  to  the  decision*  L*-  dequi* 
Ims  33.  ff.  de  legibus*  Inveteraia  con^uetudo^  pro  lege  npn  invme-^ 
fiU>  cusii)diiun.  An  ancient  custom. is:  deservedly  held  for  law,  and 
lege  S5*  de  legibus  sedi  et  eck  gfi^  longa;  comueludine  approhcUa 
sunt^  ef  per  n^nnos  plt^imof  ohservofch  vela4  lacita  civitm  conven- 
iipt  non,  minust  quam  ea  qua  scripfa.  su^t  servantur.  Brut  also  those 
things  v^hich  are  approved  by  long  custom,  and  have  been  ob- 
servied  for  many  years  as*  a  tacit  convention  of  the  people,  are  not 
I^  to  be  observed  than  written  laws.  Quidenim  itUeresty  (L  72.  iEi 
de  legiigu^J  an  suffragiis  populm  stum  volun(atem  dechref^  an 
rebw  ipsisy  et  faetis.  For  what  imports  it,  whether,  the  people  de* 
c^lare  their  wills  by  sufirages  or  deeds  ? 

True  it  is,  where  the  legislative  power  lodges  not  in  the  p^iiyjo 
alone,  as  it  doth  not  with  us,  the  king's  tacit  coi>sent  is:  a  re^^sit, 
a^d  in  our  c^se  we  have  it  more  than  tacit,  since  tbi^.  ooufts. which 
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all  act  m  his  name)  adjudge  interest  to  be  payed..  Now^  if  prac- 
tice is  not  only  the  best  interpreter  of  wtitten  law,  biit  kept  up  for 
the  space  of  some  years,  even  prescribes  against  law^,  and  itself 
6ften  becomes  law,  who  can  except  justly  against  the  question' 
made  as  being  upon  a  false  supposal  ? 

Neither  can  our  law.be  said  to  be  meerty  permissive,  for  a  per- 
missive law  grants  no  action  to  an  Usurer  against  the  borrower^ 
But  our  Judges  positively  uphold  the  creditor  as  to  a  right  he  has 
by  law  to  receive  interest ;  the  law  then  must  allow  of  that  right. 
Judges  being  obliged  to  decide  according  to  law  \  whence  the  law 
appears  to  be  positive,  and  hot  purely  permissive;  for  were  it 
meerly  permissive,  it  could  give  no  right,  as  is  clear,  to  take  inter- 
est, but  only  wink  at  it ;  whereas  our  law  grants  procuration  mony, 
to  such  who  make  it  their  business  to  find  and  put  out  mony  for 
others.  And  is  not  this  positively  to  co-operate  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  reward  ?  The  law  of  the  nation  then  is  clearly  positive, 
for  the  putting  out  mony  at  use. 

This  positive  law,  I  hold  to  be  a  plain  justification  of  the  practice, 
even  as  to  conscience;  it  being  to  be  presumed  in  favor  of  the  law, 
that  it  would  not  positively  concur  to  what  were  unjust^  where 
Usury  were  against  the  law  of  nature  and  God.  This  presump- 
tion ought  to  stand  good,  until  such  time  as  the  iniquity  of  the  law 
be  evidenced,  which  has  not* yet  been  done. 

To  question  its  justice,  betrays  an  igiK)rance  of  what  force  law 
is.  It  even  overrules  and  debars  natural  right  of  particulars,  as  in 
the  cases  of  prescriptions,  last  wills,  and  minors,  who,  though  true 
masters  of  their  estates  according  to  the  apostles  cum  sit  dominus 
vMnium,  are  hindred  by  law  to  dispose  of  them.  What  more 
sacred  and  binding. than  an  o^th  ?  Yet  by  the  law  both  of  Castile 
and  Portugal,  all  obligations,  contracts,  and  conventions,  appertain-- 
ing  to  the~temporal  court,  if  sworn  to,  are  made  void  in  law,  to  the 
end  causes  appertaining  to  the  temporal,  in  vertue  of  an  oath,  may 
not  devolve  to  the  spiritual  court,  to  the  prejudice  and  limitation  of 
the  temporal  jurisdiction ;  so  the  council  of  Trent,  to  say  nothing 
of  clandestine  marriages,  (Sess.  25.  c.  16  de  Reg.)  annuls  even  an 
oath  of  renunciation  made  two  months  before  profession.  Evi- 
dence of  what  force  law  is,  in  cases  much  harder  than  ours,  in 
which,  all  parties  making  up  the  legislative  power  agree,  as  to  a 
certain  rate  for  mony  to  be  put  out,  as  profitable  to  the  public,  and 
a  fit  means  to  prevent  those  strifes  and  debates,  which  might 
arise  from,  the  titles;  divines  generally  allow  of,  for  the  taking  in- 
'  terest,  viz.  emergent  damage,  lucre  ceasing,  and  danger  of  principal,' 
which  often  vary,  and  are  now  more,  now  less. 

Our  law  then,  stands  upon  good  grounds,  and  makes  good  the 
ground    it  stands  on ;  it    being  a  tenet  amongst   divines,   that 
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law  takes  away  doubt,  it  being  in'  possession  of  command,  and 
though  probable  reason,  but  not  evident,  appear  against  its  upright- 
ness, it  still  keeps  its  post.  {Snares  de  legibus^  lib.  1.)  Otherwise 
there  being  few  laws,  against  which  some  objection  might  not  be 
started,  too  much  license  in  questioning  them,  would  encourage  to 
non-compliance.  .' 

' '  So  that  in  answer  to  the  question,  my  opinion  is,  ever  vailix^  to 
better  reason,  that  more  conscience  ougnt  to  be  made  o(  condem- 
ning the  putting  out  mony  as  authorized  by  law,  than  of  practising, 
itr  f*or  were  its  lawfulness  doubtful,  and  not  in  so  high  a  degree 
probable,  if  not  evident,  as  both  reason  and  authority  rendfers  it^ 
still  possession  stands  for  law.  Wherefore,  divines  hold  it.no  wise 
requisit,  that  he  that  puts  out  mony  either  know  tlie  grounds 
of  the  law,  or  express  the*  ways  or  titles  justifying  it.  But  it  suf-. 
fices,  he  intend  to  do  what  is  just,  and  no  ways  offensive  to  God  ; 
as  in  prudence  he  may  judge  to  be  what  law  and,  constant  practice 
stand  for. 

This  is  the  decision  of  Bartolus.  L,Quis  fugitivus  %•  apui 
Leonem  de  JEdiL  Edict.  ofNavarruSi  Binsfieldi  and  TiraquelliUs^ 
viz.  that  a  contract  in  use  with  learned  men  of  known  integrity, 
though  in  law  somewhat  dubious,  obscure,  and  moving  some 
apprehension  of  Usury,  is  not  to  be  judged  usurious.  Whalj 
would  they  have  said  to  the  case  manifestly  upheld  bv  law  and 
practice  ?  I  close  this  paragraph  with  this  syllogism  oi  S.  Tho. 
quod  L  9.  art.  15.  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  in  this,  and  the' like 
cases.  '  Blud  quod  vergit  in  commune  perictdunii  non  est  ab  eccU* 
sia  sustinendunif  sed  ecclesia  sustinet,  ergo  non  est  periculum  peccati 
mortalis.  That  which  inclines  to  a  common  danger,  is  not  to  "be 
born  with  by  the  church,  but  the  church  bears  with  it,  therefore  no, 
danger  of  mortal  sin.    Therefore  ho  Usury. 


CHAP.  VI. 

WJieiher  Mom/  be  capable  of  being  Lett. 

The  decision  of  this  question  alone  might  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
sent controversy  J  for  if  mony  can! be  lett  as  other  mpyeables  or 
immoveables  are,  like  interest  ma,y  be  received,  it  being. for  letting, 
and  not  for  lending.  , 

'  That  mony  is  not  capable  of  letting, ,  is  commonly  discoursed 
thus  :.  location  oj  letting,  is  a  contract  ^y  which  a  person's  goods,  or 
feneiiients  arc  granted  for  wages'  or  rent  i  so  thVt  what  belongs  to^ 
the  hirer,  is  the  bare  use  of  what  he  pays  for,  the  tiling  Ictt  still  ap- 
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pertaining  to  lum  wha  ietts-it.  Butmooj  is  consumed  in  the  usej^ 
HW  ffi^ii  can  itije  lett  to  \i§e,  ^Jiijch  majke^  it  away  ? 

My  assfrtian  isy  that  Mony^n^  be  L^ett. 

That  it  may  be  lett  to  other  uses  than  spe^djn^,  as  £or  a  show, 
tending  to  pteserlation  of  credit^  and  not  to  ch^at,  as  SJr  Rober^ 
flurts  at  Cathoiiqt  divines,  or  to  be.  a  pledge,  is  owned  by  St.  Tho- 
,8&r  '^^5  ^^^^y  ^^^  schools  in  general,  but  denied  by  him  in  ordcc  s 
to  Impending  5  by  reason  he  supposes,  that  property/of  things  con- 
sumed in  the  u'iSe,  is  not  distinct  from  the  use  of  them,  so  that  who 
has  the  use,  has  property  of  them  too.  The  hirer  then  having  the 
Use,  has  both ;  and  therefore,  is  no  more  a  hirer,  but  a  proprietor,  for 
£he  tipnie  he  has  the  use,  so  that  paying  consideration  for  it,  he  will 
jay  for  what  is  his  own^  ajid  the  lender  receive  interest  for  virlwt  be- 
totigs  to  the  borrower,  and  in  this  he  places  the  sin  of  Usury. 

What  the  holy  doctor  supposes  of  the  ii^distiijction  of  property 
and  ^se,  in  things  consumptible,  since  his  time,  has  not  only  hieea 
questioned,  but  the  opposite  goes  for  the  more  current  among  di- 
tines,  approved  by  no  less  than  five  popes,  witness  Legsius  (De 
Just.  Jib.  2.  c.  3.  Dub.  8.  n.  36.)  in  this  (the  now  mgr^e  probable 
<^pinibn).  I  see  no  greater  difficulty  in  letting  mony,  than  letting 
i  hoxse,  for  the  hirer  pays  only  for  the  use,  the  property  still  re?, 
toaitiing  to  the  letter. 

But  the  property' of  what  \  since  mony  in  the  use  perishes  to 
hini  tliat  lays  it  but  .^  . 

Ans.  That  is  to  say,  mony  is  in  the  time  it  is  used,  and  no 
longer,  and  f6r  that  time  the  owner  letts  it. 

But  that  is  almost  momentary. 

Ans>  Be  it  never  so  short,  it  is  preferable,  or  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  longer  use  of  a  horse  or  house.  This  holds,  speaking  of  the 
same  physical  and  individual  mony,  which  in  its  uses  perishes  not  in 
Itself  but  to  its  hirer.  Yet  morally  it  still  remains,  in  the  right 
the  creditor  has  to  as  much  ;  it  remains  in  the  security  for  its  reipi- 
bursment;  it  may  also  remain  in  the  effects  of  using  it,  redound- 
ing to  the  hirer's  profit ;  so  that  the  letter  retains  the  property, 
though  not  the  possession  of  as  much  as  the  hirer  ows,  and  ac- 
cording to  law  may  dispose  of  it  by  gift  dr  sale. 

"iDo  the  confirming  what  has  been  said,  upon  due  reflection  you 
will  discover  little  or  no  difference  between  the  letting  mony  or  a 
horse.  A  horse  is  lett  tP  be  restored  the  same,  not  absolutely  but 
conditionally,  for  if  by  the  hirer's  fault  it  dies,  he  is  only  oMiged, 
to  make  amends  to  its  full  ^ofth'.  And  though  the  same  be  riot 
returned,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  lett.  The  like  happens 
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ni  putting  out  money ;  the  letter  retains  a  right  either  to  the  samc^ 
or  as  much ;  for  the  nalure  and  intention  of  hirage  is  to  have  a 
horse  proper  for  the  turn  5  the  being  thk,  or  that,  is  wholly  indiffer- 
ent; by  reason  it  is.  the  species,  or  quality,  which  render  things 
valuable  and  serviceable  fof  hirage,  and  not  the  individuality. 

In  like  manner  the  letter  being  insured  pf  having  back  a  horse, 
in  all  respects  as  goodt  asM^owD,  ought  tacentsht  himseif  as  well, 
as  with  the  right  he  has  to  his  own.  And  ^ what  if  oxx^  should  iett 
a  horse,  conditioning  to  have  as  good^>if  not  his  own  hack ;  I  i]>» 
quire,  whether  tliis  would  not  be  a  true  letting .?  Certainly  it  woBld# 
Why  may  not  one  then,  in  the  same  manner  put  out.mony  ? 
For  the  letter  keefps  a  right  to  have  his  simm  back,  and  one  202^  in 
moral  estintation,  is  jthe  sante^with  another  20/.  so  that  the  summ 
remains  sttU  the  creditor's  to  be  restored,  as  a  horae  to  the 
letten 

This  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  learned  Cajetemf 
Verba  Usua^a  esterior  ^.  Notcufol.  578.  Noia  2df^ ^pwdquialncrum 
Msurmmim  est  ex  mutmo^  idea  sit^ts  nan  nnttttai  sed  acoommodat  .seu 
.  hetUt  asit  vendzt  pecuniam  cum  pacto  recipiendi  aliquid  pkis,  non 
esi  Usuray  sed  liciti.  sunt  htijttsmodi  coniractusque  dum  modo  pacta 
^hU .  mod&raia  juxta  qualUatem  temporis.  Since  Usurio^  gain 
is  for  lending,  therefore  if  a  person  doth  not  lend,  but  Iett,  or  sells 
mony,  bargaining  for  somewhat  more,  it  is  no  Usury,  but  such 
contracts  are  layirful,  so  they  be  moderate,  according  to  the  quality 
of  times.  Now  our  law  has  struck  up  a  bargain  for  all,  to  the 
easing  each  pardcmUrs  of  that  trouble ;  it  hath  also  provided  against 
all  immoderate  gain,  assigning.a^t  interest  now  more  and'^now 
less,  <  proportioned  to  the  conditk)n  of  times,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  exactions  and  extortions  ;  and  thus  tlie  Jaw  renders  the  putting 
out  raony,  no  lending,  and  the  interest  allowed,  no  Usury. 
:  Where,  by  the  way,  I  take  notice*  of  a  construction  in  common 
law,  which  Sir  Robert  teaches  us,  of  the  word  extortion  and  exac* 
tion.  They  are  thus  distinguished,  says  he  :  extortion  is  a  wrong 
in  taking  more  than' is  due  ;  exaction  .is  the  taking  of  what:  is  not 
due  at  ail.  This,  distinction,  had  it  come  from  a  school  divine, 
would  scarce  have  escaped  Sir  Robert's  censure,  he  is  so  severe 
upon  chem  ;  for  my.  part,  I  should. conceive,  that  the  more  that  is 
due,  is  not  due  at  all ;  he  then  who  takes  more  than  is  due,  in  that 
more  he  takes,  takes^whati^  not  due  at  all^  andso  extortion  in,sa)>« 
stance,. falk  in  with  exaction.  The  digression  may  serve  at  least, 
(or  the  promiscuous  use,  with  Sir  Robert's  leave,  of  tlie  words 
extortion  and  exaction  without  cavil,  upon  a  nicety  scarce  worth 
dixe  law's  notice* 
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CHAP.  VII. 

^     Of  the  obligation  of  Lending. 

^  On  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  an  enquiry 
attends  by  coarse,  concerning  the  obligation  of  lending,  it  being 
manifest,  that  where  the  obligation  of  giving  or  lending  mony 
caases,  it  may  be  lett.  To  assigne  the  bounds  of  this  obligation, 
.  First.  I  reduce  dealings  relating  to  exchange  of  property,  either 
to  donation,  or  sale  ;  in  c^itracts  reducible  to  buying -and  selling,  a 
just  profit  is  allowed  of ;  acts  appertaining  to  donation,  as  such 
admit  of  no  gain  by  way  of  justice ;  for  such  a  gain  were  Usury 
Ml  taking  interest,  for  what  donation  has  made  no  more  on^'s 
own* 

.  Now  lending  is  a  sort  of  giving,  as  letting  is  of  selling,  and  one 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  lett,  or  lent,  or  given ;  giving  makes  the 
thing  no  more  the  donor's  ;  lending  makes  a  thing,  or  at  least,  the 
use  of  a.  thing,  no  more  the  lender's,  for  the  space  of  the  tiniest 
is  lent;  so  diat'to  require  payment  for  what  is, given,  or  lent, 
as  being  another's,  is  palpable  injustice,  and  Usury,  as  has  al- 
ready been  declared.  In  letting^  one  sells  the  use  of  what  he 
letts.  . 

I  secondly  reflect,  that  as  no  man  is  obliged  to  prejudice  him- 
self, so  where  self-prejudice  intrudes  not  itself,  the  law  of  nature 
obliges  one  man  to  help  another,  the  preservation  of  eacK  having 
a  reference  to  the  whole,  and  in  this  case  arises  an  obligation-  of 
supplying  our  neighbours. 

Thirdly.  In  extreme  necessity,  no  place  for  lending.  The  neces-» 
sitou9  having  a  natural  tight  to  take  what  may  relieve  their  present 
want,  all  things  in  t^at  occasion  becoming  common,  and  to  refuse  ai 
person' in  extreme  necessity  is  a  sort  of  theft,  in  retaining  from  him 
lUrhat  necessity  makes  to  be  his  own,  and  no  less  folly,  in*p*fe- 
tendirig  to  lend  what  in  extreme  necessity  is  more  another's  than 
yours. 

';.  Fourthly.  In  cases  of  great,  though  less  urgent  necessity  tlian 
extreme,  tie  wealthy  are  bound  under  liiortal  sin,  to  succour  the 
poor,  out  of  what  they  have  superfluous  j  in  ordinary  necessities, 
they  are  obliged  under  venial ;  yet  in  those  cases,  i£  letting  or 
lending  will  suflSce  their  occasions,  all  obligation  of  giving  ceases  y 
this  is  generally  the  doctrine  of  divines. 

Hence  this  conclusion  follows.  The  obligation  of  lending  is  con- 
ditional. Thus  to  be  expressed.  If  a  person  will  not  by  giving, 
by  celling,  or  letting,,  cannot  relieve  his  poor  neighbour  by  the  law 


of  nature^  he  is  bouhd  to  lend  out  of  what  he  abounds  with ;  and 
in  that  case  to  exact  interest,  is  Usury  unjustifiable  by  any  fkw 
whatsoever.  The  saying  of  St.  Basil  being  most  true;  upon  the 
text  of  the  14th  Psalm,  Qjuipeatmam  smm  nmdedtt  dd  tlsuram: 
He  that  hath  not  given  his  mony  to  Usury.  Bum  vera  inhuma- 
nitas  est  maaimaysi  is  qui  egestate  premitttri  miUuwfn  ddiritce  stibsi* 
dium  qui  erdt :  dans  vero  sot-te  minime  contentuSy  ex  miseri  calamitai^ 
provetitus  et  opes  excogifet.  For  certainly,  says  the  Saint,  it  is  the 
greatest  inhumanity,  whilst  one  borrows  a  subsidy  for  lifie,  th^ 
lender  not;  content,  ^ith  the  principal^  devises  incomes  and  riches 
out  of  the  calamity  of  one  in  misery.  In  this  passage  you  have,  in 
vt^hat,  according  to  the  sense  of  St;  Basil,  Usury  consists.  * 

In  other  cases  containing  no  obligation  of  lending,  mony  niay  , 
be  lett  or  put  oat  as  law  and  custom  allows,  since  the' obligation  of 
lending,  generally  speaking,  extends  no  farther  than  to  small  sums 
sufficient, to  relieve  pressing  necessity.  Yet  in  case  a  person  freely 
lends  never  so  great  a  sum,  the  law  cannot  allow  him  consideration 
for  it,  for  this  were  Usury,  as  hath  been  more  than  once  repeated 
and  proved,  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  and  God,  to  which  in* 
ferior  laws,  to  be  laws,  must  corifbrm. 

Haying  proved  what  occurred  unto  me,  not  so  expressly 'trieated 
of  in  schools^  towialrds  the  making  but  the  lawfulness  of  taking  iiw 
terest  for  mony  put  out,  it  is  time  I  should  produce  the  ccmnioii 
titles  assigned  by  divines  for  the.  justification  of  it.  ' 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  common-Title  assigned  by  Divines. 

w 

Considering  the  nature  of  things  which  may  be  lett,  Ifind  ia 
none  so  tnany  and  so  good  titles  for  just  gain,  as  in  the  letting 
of  mony.  A  house  for  instance,  stands  empty,  of  no  profit  ot 
present  use  to  thie  owner,  apt  to  decay  for  want  of  inhabiting,  yet 
it  may  be  lett  and  rent  received  for  it.  Upon  what  score  ?  For  the 
living  in  it  ?  But  that  kept  it  in  repair  ;  and  is  it  just  the  inhabi- 
tantf  should  pay  for  what  he  betters  ?  It  may  be  said,  it*  is  the 
tenant*s  conveniency  which  deserves  the  rent.  Th6  same  with 
greater  reason,  may  it  not  be  said  of  mony  i    ' 

But  besides  the  hirer's  convenience,  me  inconveniences  ^hich 
attend  the  letter  are  yet  more  considerable,  by  reason,  mony  being 
the  price  of  things,  contingencies  daily  prioduce  occasions  of  lucre; 
and  the  want  of  it  unforeseen  damage.  Th^  depriving  oneself  rf. 
the  profit  which  probably  might  be  made,  alnd  the  danger  of  on-. 
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iefgpittg  pt^tdicts  are  ratetble,  worth  recoihpence,  and  may  be 
bairgtined  for,  reason  *ctati«g  as  just  to  proride  for  self-indeii>- 
fiity.  For  ythkh  caiisc,  as  I  suppose,  the  mony  taken  npoii  tho^ 
acoouats  is  named  interest,  as  behoving  each  one  to  require  it  at 
due. 

One  may  interpflw :  these  titles  hsnre  no  place  in  such  as  board 
snd  keep  mcmy  i^le  in  their  coffers. 

jtnm.  An  inconsiderate  objection.  Whilst  the  mony  lies  m 
coffers,  the  di£Bcuity  may  be  shot  up  with  it.  But  every  one  hat& 
r^t  to  open  his  coffisrs  and  to  malos  use  of  his  mony  to  his  best 
iKlvantage;  and  this  right  by  putting  it  out,  he  makes  it  over  to  ano*- 
ther.  Besides,  in  good  philosophy,  mony  being  a  pure  mediunv, 
it  is  not  coveted  and  loved  for  its  <>wn  sake,  but  for  the  service  it 
may  be  put  to ;  as  advantageous  purchases,  traific,  and  the  Kke, 
in  order  to  profit;  and  in  cases  of  suits,  sicknesses,  imprisonments*, 
and  other  too  frequent  accidents,  in  order  to  prevent  the  harm,  the 
want  of  mony  in  like  misfortunes  would  occaskm ;  of  th^e  ser* 
vices  he  that  puts  out  mony  deprives  himself,  and  that  depriva* 
tiiosn  deserves  to  be  considered.  .Upon  this  ground  runs  the  deci- 
sion of  S.  Thomas,  Opusc.  de  UsunSf  where  treating  of  such  as 
sell  dearer,  because  upon  trust,  affirms  it  is  Usury.  Si  iantum 
propter  erpectationem  soluiiGnisJtat :  that  is,  if  it  be  for  mere  for-^ 
bearance,  but  if  it  be  to  keep  himself  harmless,  that  it  neither  may- 
be Usury  nor  injustice.  But  grant  that  neither  cessation  of  profit^ 
nor  emergent  damage  be  in  the  case. 

Still  the  hazard  of  principal  is  constant  and  great.  What  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  false  dealers  i  Casualties  frustrate  the  best  intentions, 
securities  of  soundest  appearance  prove  often  litigious,  producing 
much  cost,  trouble,  and  care  ;  the  exposing  oneself  to  all  this,  is  it 
hot  estimable  and  worth  its  value  ? 

It  may  be  said :  All  lenders  are  exposed  to  these  inconveniences, 
for  which  cause,  they  being  essentially  connexed  with  lending, 
either  use-money  upon  such  titles,  as  being  for  lending,  is  Usury ; 
or  those  titles,  taking  away  the  nature  of  lending.  Usury  will  become 
a  mete  sound,  and  not  a  word,  as  signifying  nothing. 

Answ,  It  is  granted  that  all  lenders  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
those  inconveniences,  but  it  is  denied  that  they  are  essential  to 
lending.  For  lending  includes  no  morQ  than  tne  act  of  lending, 
the  use  of  what  is  lent,  and  futurity  of  repayment  ^  these  possibly 
may  consist  without  loss  of  gain,  adventitious  damage,  or  haaard  of 
principal,  as  a  lender  presumes  they  will,  and  ventures  it.  So  that 
l|€f  nitaiils  no  title_  for  interest.  Tliis  an  Usurer  heeds  not,  but 
blinded  by  ^tsnice,  even  in  that  ease  will  have  profit  with  the  prin- 
cipal. A  lender  then,  though  he  be  exposed  to  loss,  it  is  because 
he  VSi  lend^;  be  it  for  motives  of  chacitv  so  commended  in  holji 


wift,  and  hfe  i»  tb  Expect  Kis  ittt^wst  ftbm  God ;  ot  be  it  oiil  ojf 
frieodshipy  and  he  is  repaid  by  his  own  judgment,  that  it  becomes 
him  so  to  do.  But  it  were  a  bad  illation  to  say,  he  could  not  Sat- 
gaiii  upon  the  score  of  thbse  dangers,  and  so  doiiig^  he  hscd  beeh  nb 
more  ai  lender,  and  thetefore  no  Usurer. 

The  inference  wliich  wa$  added^  that  Usury  will  become  a'  in^te 
sound,  and  not  so  much  a^  a  significant  term,  ends  in  air,  afi^ is* 
of  no  substlilice.  dit  Roger  Twisden^  and  sodie  othets,  ma^e 
Usury  a  pure  iltvention  of  charchnieri,  to  bring  more. grist  to  their 
miUsi  which  Were  it  tl^ue^  they  \^ould  hotstddy  to  brfng  it  ttr 
nothing  as  the  objection  pretends.  But  divines  according. to  du^y 
distinguish^  no  Usury  from  tjsuty.  To  exact  interest  for  What 
was  freely  lent  srill  remains  Usury^  independently  of  all  chtifcil- 
men  and  canons.  Ttf  lett  where  obliged  to  lend,  is  Usilty ;  tiil^g 
above  what  law  ailowsj  is  Usury,  at  least  presumptive ;  continuation^ 
moiiy,  too  much  in  practice^  if  some  new  consideratioa  arise  not, 
«  i  hold  to  be  tank  Usury)  as  receive  purely  for  lending;  all' 
'  ^    other  titles  being  satisfied  with  the  interest  taxed  by  law.    ^ 

Some  not  over-versed  hi  these  matters,  may  require  what  I  iiii2fi 
by  cominu^tion'*mon^  ? 

Ans.  I  mean  too  frequent  a  practice  of  Usdrers,  jtheir  custom'!/ 
ever  to  have.mdny  at  hind,  to  siipply  stich  as  shall  address  vLpi& 
them.  First)  they  requite-so  fhuch  tot  procuring  the  mony,  thenf 
they  prefix  a  set  tihie  for  #hicK  they  lett  it.  Finally,  the  term  ex- 
pired, they  demaMd  what  titey'  think'  fit'  for  continuing  it  in  the  bbt- 
row^s  hands.  This  last  I  stile  cpntinuation-mony,  and  hold  tor 
be  plam-  Usury*  .       ,  , ; 

Aganmt  these  titles  from  the  name  of  Usury,'  Du  Tertre.  dis^' 
courses  it  stf ter  tiife  manner^  A  name  is  taki^n  fi^om  the  natute'  of 
the  diing  it  is  plaieed'  for  j  buf  the  n^me  which  is  given  to  Usury  is  - 
for  taking  increase  for  tfte  iise  of  mdny ;  therefore,  Usury  cojisi$taf 
jpredsely  in  taking  the  said  interest.  He  promotes  it  thus  :  Gene- 
rsd  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  pf  all  men  caiinot  be  false,  bth! 
Usury  in  the  idea  of  scripture^  fathers,  philosophers,  imports  irl^ 
teres!  foT' the  use  of  mony,  without  exception  of  emergent  daniaige, 
loss^of  gainvoir  diinger  of  principle }- to  receive  interest  therefore 
for  tht  use  6f  mtoiiy,  even  with  those  exceptions,  is  UsuVy. 

Af^lHi^.  1  pass  by  the  m'Ajof  6f  his  fib¥  sVHQgism,  though  it  be  fiXki]^ 
that^namesbti  taken  fromr  tfie  nature  of  things,  except  the  namllal 
giftfOi  by  Adum^}  for  thesaihe  thing  ih  different  langua^esy  is  ex- 
j^ressed'oy  diflblrent  i^^lmesj  miide  significant'  by  the  WiU  of  mem 
The  minor  is  denied  j  for  one  that  buys  cHeap,  reiceives  interest'  ftdr 
the  use  of  his  mony,  and  yet  incurs  no  guilt  of.  Usury  ;  the  con^ 
sequence  therefore  is  no  better  than  the  premises. 

To  the  promotion  of  his  argument,  the  major  is  granted^  the 
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minor  denied,  and  so  is  the  consequence.  His  major  I  reassume 
and  retort  it.  General  ideas,  page  114.  imprinted  in  the  minds  of. 
all  men,  cannot  be  false  \  but  it  is  an  idea  drawn  out  in  the  minds, 
of  all  men,  by  the  author  of  nature,  that  man  may  provide  against 
emergent  damage,  loss  of  gain,  and  danger  of  principal,  that  he. 
may  submit  to  the  agreement  of  his  nation,  tending  to  the  common 
good,  therefore  its  contradictory  must  ^e  false. 

He  instances.  Usury  by  all  is  understood  for  interest  taken  for  the 
use  •  of  mony.  Usuta  qtue  scilicet  pro  usu  pecunia  accipitur. 
Usury,,  by  reason  it  is  taken  for  the  use  of  mony,  says  the. 
law.  •  '     . 

'  Arts.  In  Jaw  the  word  Usura  has  both  a  good  and  bad  sense ; 
interest  taken  for  the  use  of  mony  lent,  is  U*ury ;  interest  for  the 
use  of  mony  upon  other  accounts  is  no  Usury.  And,  de  Facto,  in 
his :7th  chap. ;  he  justifies  several  cases  in  which  interest  is  taken  for. 
the  use  of  ,mony.  It  was  a  piece  of  oscitation  in  him  not  to  take 
notice  of  Usury  as  expressed  in  other  languages  i  the  Greek,  the. 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldaick,  import  more  than  pure  interest  for  the  use 
of  mony,  and  could  not  be  derived  from  the  Latin  Ustis. 

But  besides  the  aforesaid  titles,  this  other  way,  divines  propose 
for  the  justice  of  putting  out  mony.  One  may  purchase^  a  pen- 
sion, or  rent  charge  affecting  some  land  or  tenement,  and  is  stiled 
real,  of  affecting  only  the  person,  and  it  is  named  personal.  .  The 
contract  is  so  to  be  drawn  up,  that  by  repayment  of  the  principal,* 
the  obligation  of  giving  the  pension  be  cleared ;  or  upon  releasing 
the  pension,  the  principal  restored,  both  parties  covenanting  for. 
performance.  As  to  the  real,  it  is  judged  by  most  divines  to  be  na 
ways  Usurious,  by  many,  and  of  great  credit,  as  to  the  personal,  rea- 
son being  much  the  same  for  both ;  so  that  excluding  all  usurious 
intentions,  both  contracts  are  held  safe  in  conscience.  Our  custom 
then  may  be  said  to  involve  a -^general  covenant  of  this  nature. 

Whatever  statute  therefore  has  been  enacted  against  taking  in- 
terest for  loan,  can  only  be  in  force  in  cases  of  unlawful  gain ;  and^ 
we  are  beholden  to  divines  for  finding  out  just  ways  of  attaining 
to  a  profit  which  could  not  be  made  by  Usury  without  sin ;  this  is 
ingenuously  confessed  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  though  no  friend  to 
Catholick  divines.  But  reason,  is  ever  reason,  come  it  from  who 
it  will.  His  words  are,  page  124 :  It  is  no  sin  to  avoid  a  statute 
by  lawful  means.  If  the  contract  of  bargain  and  sale  be  in :  itself 
lawful,  why  should  it  be  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue,  thereby^  to  avoid 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  since  laws  are  properly  made  to  force  mea 
to  avoid  them  by  lawful  meatus  ?       ,.   ^ 
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CHAP.  IX. 

...  * 

Whether  in  some  Case,  it  stand  wth  Lam  and  Conscience,  to  take 

.  more  than  5  per  cent* 


The  ordinarjr  method  of  putting  out  mony  hairing  been  dis- 
charged of  the  imputation  of  Usury,  a  mqtion  i^ay  be  made^.wh&r 
ther  in  some  case,  one  may  not  improve  his  mony  to  more  than 
thq  current  interest  ?  That  one  may  do  it  by  way  of  traffic;  is  un- 
questionable. So  that  any  means  of  gaining  more  than  5  per  cent, 
justifiable  by  the  same  reasons  and  law  as  traffic  is,  cannot  l>ut  be 
approved  of,  even  in  putting  out  of  mony. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  in  some  case,  the  gain  of  more  llian  $ 
per  cent,  is  lawful. 

The  case  is  of  a  triple  contract  taught  by  most  and  ablest  divines.  > 
The  first  is  a  contract  of  partnership ;  the  second  of  injuring  the 
principal;  the  third  of  insuring  the  interest ;  all  three  maintained  , 
^  by  law,  and  practised  upon  exchanges,  which  certainly  they  would 
not  be,  were  they  against  the  law  of  nature  and  usurious. 

Suppose  tlien  that  all  succeeding  according  to  expectation  by  the 
first  contract,  each  partie's  gain  in  a  /year  be.  computed  thirty  pei: 
cent. ;  suppose  hy  the  second  a  partner  insure  his  principal  by 
giving  ten  per  cent.  5  suppose  finally,  that  by  a  third,  he  seu  for 
ten  more,  the  ho^es  he  has  of  gaining  twenty ;  for  hope  of  gain  is 
valuable,  and  matter  of  purchase,  as  appears  in  the  buying  the  cast 
of  a  nett.  Thus  acting,  the  said  partner  will  have  right  to  ten. per 
cent,  and  the  conclusion  is  niade  good. 

In  Sevil,  as  I  dm  informed,  no  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  is  taken 
and  given  by  merchants,  and  Du  Tertre  acknowledges  that  merr 
chants  of  the  town*house  of  Paris,  and .  exchange  of  Lyons,  pay 
each  term,  which  is  quarterly,  two  and  a  half,  amounting  to  ten 
per  cent,  in  a  year.  And  questioning  himself  what  may  be  said  to 
it  ?  He  coldly  answers,  que  four  L.  ordinaire  cet  interest  estUsti- 
raire.  That  for  most  part,  such  interest  is  usurious.  So  that  of  its 
own  nature,  it  is  not  \  for  were  it,  of  its  own  nature,  usurious,  it 
would  always  be  so,  and  not  only  ordinarily.     But  to  return. 

Divines  agree  in  the  lawfulness  of  the  triple  contract,  so  it  be 
made  with  distinct  persons,  and  not  with  a  partner.  Some  modern 
Rigorists  except  against  it  when  made  with  the  same.  The  reasoni 
is,  tkox  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  society  is  to  be  such,  that 
both  loss  and  profit  be  equal  to  all  parties,  1.  1.  etseq.  v.  et  leg.  1.  et 
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seq.  c.  pro  socio.      But  the  two  latter  contracts  exclude  partaking 
in  the  loss,  therefore  not  to  be  made  with  a  partner. 

Ans,  At  least  the  point  is  gained^  of  its  lawfulness  in  some  case^ 
^of  making  more  than  five  per  cent.  To  the  difficulty  of  contract- 
ing with  the  same  partner,  divines  answer,  that  by  the  law  it  is 
9lily  evincedi  that  in  virtue  of  the  sole  contract  of  society,  one  can^ 
npt  require  from  a  partner^  to  be  insured ;  but  that  it  is  np  ways 
against  the  improving  the  said  contract  by  addition  of  the  two 
odiers. 

I  add,  that  the  person  so  contracting  in  law  is  not  the  same^  but 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  id  eqmvdhntto  ihreel  per Jktianem  Jurist 
lOr  the  Civilians  term  it.  Iti  the  fir^i  he  ^cts  as  a  partner,  in  th^ 
second,  as  an  insurer  of  the  principal^  in  the  thii*d,  as  a  purchaser  of 
the  hope  of  gain,  whieh  the  partner  sells  him  ;  so  that  in  each  he- 
aots  as  a  several  p^sotil  %  aitd  why  may  not  all  this  b^  performed 
by  a  partner,  as  well  as  atiothef  ?  ^nce  partnership  rather  glveS 
hum  die  preference  to  the  gain  in  prospect  I 

Against  this,  Du  Tertre  urges  tlie  Bull  of  Sixtus  Quintus'i,Beg}n^ 
ning,  Dttesiabilh  avariiiUi  where  he  eond<?mns  the  contracts  of 
society,  iti  which  the  loss  of  principal  remains  not  in  him  who  puts 
ottt  hil  Aiony,  but  is  to  be  r^tored  Mm  with  interest,  in  case  it 
perisk  in  the  partner's  hands  without  ^y  profit  accruing  to  him. 
.  Ans.  Firsts  in  that  Bi&H,  such  contracts  only  ar6  condeirrnedj 
wherein  by  the  sole  contract  of  society  or  covenants  by  consttaint 
iotolved  in  it^  the  whcde  danger  of  principal,  without  any  consid^ra- 
tidn>  is  cast  upon  a  fellow^^parttier  without  any  contract  of  in- 
suring freely  m^def  and  agreed  to  by  both  parties^  -wYiiQYi  jure  corfi^ 
rnimi  hM  goodi  See  Bouoe.  Dkp;  ^4.  Puncto^  Unico.  n.  4^. 
citing  many,  as  Moliha,  Salon^  N^v.  &c.  and  F.  Tucchis,  a  fna'n 
of  known  S9t)K:tity  and  learmng,  in  his-  letter  to  Coihitolas,  ttrit- 
nesses  plainly,  that  Sixtus  Quiiittis  Being  asked  concerning  this 
Bull  answered,  that  he  only  forbid  the  conventions  usually  joMed 
t6,  the  contract  of  partnership  which  aire  commonly  condemned  by 
6klsica!  authors,  not  such  as  they  thought  just ;  and  this  Tucciu^ 
liad  from  the  cardinals  Toletus  and  Sanctoriirs,  who  were  commii- 
$idned  to  draw  up  that  prdiibitionr. 

S^co^lf ,  the  Bufl  i*  of  Ho  fbrce,*  wliere  not  received,  as  the 
same  Bonac  observes^  nor  is  it  acc^tedr  in  Gfermany,  Ffahce, 
SKaitf^  or  Flanders;  LesSi  lib.  2;  d*  Jtist.  cap.  2^.  Dub;  li.  aAd 
EnglarfKi  may  be  added^  Btit  whether  received  or  no,  it  is'  decided 
by  the  Rota  in  Farinaicius  Decisj  M7i  and  13^.  And  Coccius  a 
faih6tts  Canonist,  IMn  of  tfile  Rota^  in  a  Kotaf  Decis,  An.  1662. 
cdneludes  expressly,  that  thre  BuH  comprehends  only  such'  eas^a* 
iftijmA&vi&Jute  ctmnmrO^i  which  dtedsito  yoti  ^tf  fticf  in  GfiWnt-' 
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)>intts»  in  die  Compendium  K>i  .^Sa^  BMarium^  SdAoiio  primtf  ad 
Bullam  45.  Sixti  Qsiinti, 

By  thed^  allegations  it  appeardy  with  how  small  consideration  and 
much  want  of  study,  Du  Tertre  insists  upon  th^c  Bull.  It  canfiot 
but  be  veiy  disagreeable  to  men  of  sense  and  reading  to  hear  soine, 
wordy,  shallow  preachcirs,  and  lesser  diyines,  condemn  these  comi> 
mon  inethods  of  palliated  Usury.  Let  the  best  of  them  tmclOak 
it,  by  proving  that  the  gain  made  in  any  of  the  ways  hitherto  te* 
hearsed)  and  authorized  by  the  public  gocd^  by  Cirilianst  by  Catioh<> 
ists  and  Divines,  is  purely  for  lending,  in  which  consists  the  es^ 
sence  ofUsury,  or  that  they  are  against  the  law  of  nature. 

This  is  to  be  done  to  evidence^  for  if  it  remains  doubtful,  posses^ 
sion  curries  it  for  custom  and  law.  And  were  it  not  a  tyrannizing 
over  souls  to  send  them  to  hell,  more  than  God  himself  can:  ^o 
vrkhout  evidence  for  usurers  ?  Whole  nationtfor  practising  «f  it^ 
to  hell ;  divines  for  teaching  it,  to  hell ;  lawyers  to  hell,  for  abetting 
it  \  Judges  Tor  uphcdding,  to  hell.  But  practising  what  ?  Teach^ 
ing  what  ?  Abetting  what  ?.  Upholding  what  ?  What  only  they 
deemed  an  injury  to  none,  a  oonveniency  to  all,  suitable  to  the  hm 
of  nature,  and  no  wise  offensive  to  the  Almighty :  and  for  this  Id 
hell  ?  If  this  be  a  zeal !  it  is  a  zeal  no  better  than  injustice.  What 
ao  embroilment  of  consciences  ?  What  a  confusion  of  restitutbni 
to  be  made  by  the  now  living  for  their  ancestors,  and  for  the  yet 
living  by  themselves,  could  d»  nueapprehension  of  a  few  austere 
fancies,  without  any  t  say,  not  manifest,  but  even  probable  reasM^ 
ground  an  obligation  of  believing  them  ?  Were  I  fnmi^ed  wiAi 
Monsieur  Du  Tertre's  Oratory,  how  would  it  pleasure  itself  with 
a  breathing  or  two  upon  so  fair  a  course  ?  But  eaouah,  if  not  too 
much  of  what  ia  uimecessary,  and  widx  the  dnee  lollowhig  en* 
quiries,  I  close  this  first  part* 


CHAJ?.  X 

Of  the   BriitoUBargttinf   Penan   BrocagCi   ani  InUrai  upon 

hUeresti 

First  assertion*  The  Bristoi-Bargatn  no  Usury.  The  reason  is, 
tBat  the  gain  made  by  it  is  not  for  lending,  but  a  real  purchase  of 
an  annuity  to  be  paid  for  a  set  niind>er  of  yearsi  And  diough  Ae 
interest  by  the  seller's  industry,  may  come  to  more  than  five  01^ 
six  per  cent,  ^s  cannot  make  it  Usinry,  otberwise  the  pn3fit  HMde 
by  selling  and  buying,,  which  in  a  year,  may  exc#e4  twenty,  would 
be  Usury,  ta  the  desoructioa  of  tnuSe.    ' 
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Second  assettidn.  The  BristdUbargain,  as  represented,  is  both 
just  and  commendable. 

The  bargain  as  proposed  to  me  some  twenty  years  ago,  is  this : 
five  hundred  pounds  then  running  at  six  per  cent,  was  given  for 
an  annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  yearly,  the  space  of 
seven  years.  I  then  thought  it  safe  in  conscience,  and  still  do,  the 
more  that  I  hear  it  is  warranted  by  law ;  for  it  contains  the  requt- 
sit  of  equality  between  the  price  and  what  is  bought,  so  that  it  •  is 
guilty  of  no  injustice ;  it  is  not  purely  for  lending,  so  that  it  is  free 
from  .Usury.  It  is  true,  the  purchaser  by  putting  out  the  hundred 
pounds  yearly  paid  him  in,  upon  the  expiring  of  seven  years,  reim- 
burses his  capital,  and  cornes  to  gain  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  and  somewhat  more^  but  this,  without  the  least  oppression 
of  the. seller,  who,  I  suppose,  takes  the  principal,  in  order  to  make 
a  purchase,  or  the  paying  a  debt ;  and  not  able  to  pay  in  the  whole 
at  once,  is  eased  by  paying  in  yearly  a  hundred,  and  the  last  two 
hundred^  paid  in  lieu  ot  interest,  falls  short  by  ten  of  the  current 
Interest  at  six  per.  cent.  .  So  that  albeit  the  purchaser  may  gain-  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  above  the  current  interest,  the  seller 
of.  the  annuity  gives  less  by  ten,  and  by  consequence  the  bargain  is 
commendable. 

Third  assertion.  Pawn-Brocage  not  to  be  excused  from 
Usury. 

ByPawn-brpcage,  I  understand  not,  the  taking  a  pawn  for  secu- 
rity of  ordinary  interest  without  power  of  alienating  the  said 
paw;! ;  but  ia  the  assertion  I  mean  the  practice  of  taking  more 
than  the  usual  and  that  monthly,  under  forfeiture  of  the  pawn, 
in  case  of  failure.     This  I  take  to  be  Usury ;  my  reasons  are  : 

First,  it  is  expressly  against  law,  so  that  the  general  agreement 
which  justifies  the  common  way  of  putting  out  mony  is  against 
Pawn-brocage. 

Secondly,  the  overplus  a  Pawn-broker  takes,  other  titles  being 
fully  recompensed,  is  presun)ed  to  be  taken  purely  for  lending. 

Thirdly,  it  is  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  poorer  sort  which 
Pawn-brokers  prey  upon,  exacting  no  less  than  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  often  more,  to  the  great  oppression  of  their  .poor  brethren, 
which  is  the  very  notion  6?  Usury  delivered  in  scripture. 

Fourthly,  Pawn-brokers  are  so  insured  of  their  principal  by 
pawn,  that  the  title  of  its  danger,  and  trouble  in  recovering  it^  almost 
wholly  vanishes.  But  emergent  damage,  and  cessation  of  lucre> 
still  remain. 

Ans.  Grant  they  do,  which  brokers  themselves  know  best,  yet 
the  danger  of  principal  equalling  both,  and, ceasing,  either  Pawn-«, 
brokers  are  bound  to  take  but  half  interest  upon  those  considera-^' 
tions,  or  others  may  take  the  double  for  the  danger  of  the  princi- 
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]pal.j  but  this  would  be  judged  extortion^  Pawn-brocage  therefore 
€an^be  no  better. 

in  favour  of  Pawn-brocage,  presidents  are  taken  from  the 
Mounts,  as  they  are  called  of  piety,  erected  in  most  Catholic  cities, 
and  approved  of  by  the  see  apostolic,  as  receiving  something  more. 
than  current  interest  towards  the  maintenance  of  ministers  and 
other  reqiiisits  to  that  pious  work. 

,  Ant.  The  disparity  is  great.  First  its  no  good  consequence 
from  public  to 'private  siuthoritfy,  for  were  it,  whatever  the  public 
acts,  each  particular  might  presume  to  do,  to  a  confusion  of  ordet 
aind  justice.  For  example,  vindicative  justice  as  incumbent  to  the 
^public,  is  a  virtue,  yet  no  good  president  for  a  private  man  to  re- 
venge hifn$^elf,  this  being  reserved  from  him  as  an  incompetent 
judge.  It  doth  not  follow  then,  that  Pawn-brocage  practised  by 
those  Mounts,  and  administred  by  the  public,  may  be  put  in  use 
by  every  particular,  avarice  being  as  dangerous  a  passion,  and  as 
blind  as^  revenge. 

Secondly,  those  Mounts  are  to  take  no  more  than  what  is  precise- 
ly necessary  to  uphold  them  for  relief  of  the  poor,  without  making 
tne  least  gain  to  themselves.  Pawn-brokers  aim  at  raising  fortunes. 
.  Thirdly,  it  ensues  that  Pawn-brokers  are  an  agrievance  to  the 
poor;  whereas  those  Mounts  are  an  ease  from  the  double,  treble, 
and  more,  which  by  Jews,  and  Jewish  brokers,  woiild  be  exacted 
6f  them.  They  were  named  Mounts  from  the  bulk  of  mony  le- 
vied by  the  prince,  magistrat,  or  charitable  contributions  of  piety 
from  the  end  they  were  founded,  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Fourthly.  If  after  a  year,  which  is  the  space  given  to  redeem  the 
pawn,  the  pawn  be  sold,  satis&ction  being  made  for  principal 
and  interest,  the  surplus  is  to  be  restored  to  the  borrower.  How 
well  this  is  performed  by  Pawn-brokers,  let  their  conscience  tell. 
However,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  they  ought  not  to  be 
their  own  dealcfrs,  and  take  advantage  from  the  misery  of  the  poor. 
For  this  reason  I  apprehend  Leo  X.  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Lateran  council,  held  by  his  appointment,  requires  the  confirmation 
of  the  See  Apostolic,  to  the  erecting  the  said  Mounts.  On 
iKrhat  authority  then  can  Pawn-brokers  rely,  who  not  only  act 
without  it,  but  consequently  agaJtist  it,  and '  our  iiational  laws  ? 
So  that  reason  and  authority  duly  considered,  our  assertion  holds. 

Fourth  assertion.  Interest  upon  interest,  as  the  words  sound  de- 
clares itself  Usury,  they  importing  double  .interest,  for  one  and  the 
same  principal,  which  is  exaction. 

.  .  But  the  ciase  may  be' stated  thus,  a  year's  interest  for  example  of 
twenty  poundsFis  due.  Now  in  case  of  non-payinent,  can  the  cre- 
ditor demand  new  interest  for  what  is  unpaycd  from  the  time  it 
was  due  ? 
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.  jIm.  If  tbe^reditor  ot  the  due  time  demaock  ttet  hift  iiujere$t9 
but  voluntarily  lets  it  run  on  by  way  of  forbearancej  he  can  demand 
QOthiQg,  by  reason  the  forbearance,  as  being  of  his  own  free  wiU^  tn^ 
vest$  the  nature  of  a  gift,  for  which  a^^suchy  nothing  can  be  required, 
and  so  totake  interett  for  whatstiU  remain9  interest,  as  never  h^v- 
ii^g.been  converted  into^  principal,  would  be  Usury.  Bvt  suppose 
the  creditor  in  due  time  call  for  his  iht^resti  and  by  agreement  wilji 
the  debtor,  in  place  of  reqeiving  it,  converts  it  intO'  a  principal.  I 
see  no  Usury  iait,  for  {is  be  may  join  another  sum  to  the  former,  so 
he  may  the  interest;  and  the  considera^qn  to  be  had  for  it,,  cannot 
be^said  to  be  interest  upon  interest,  but  upon  what  was  intc^rest, 
4iad  is.  now  bec;ome  a  principal. 

What  if  the  debtee  being  called  upon,  refuse  to  p^  what  is. 
due? 

j^nsp  The  case  is*  the  same.  For  from  the  time  it  is  challei9^^ 
the  debtor  is  an  unjust  detainer  of  what  would  be  a  principal  in 
the  creditor's  hands,  and  capable  of  improving;  now  the  lose  of 
the  said  improvement  is  to  be  made  good. 

Wherefore  the  civil  law  distipgui^es  Usury  of  pure  gain  few? 
lending,  and  Usury  of  compensation.  The  first  is  ever  forbidden, 
the  second  is  allowed  of  (L.  Socium.  ff,  pro  socio.) :  Where  if  a 
partner  defers  to  pay  in  due  time  his  fellow^partner,  it  is  thus  de- 
cided :  *f  Usurasquoque  pra^stare  dtfbet,  sed  noi»  quarsi  Usiiras,  sed 
;uod  socii  interest^  moram  earn  adhibuia^^''  He  must  also  ps^y 
JtSMipy,  not  as  Usury,  but  because  it  concerns  a  partner  that  be 
should  not  sui&r  by  delay,  and  L.  Usuras  Cod.  de  Usurift.  <<  Cogv 
tur  emptor  qui  in  solutionis  mora  est  Usuras  itisup^  solveve  venKii- 
tori."  The  buyer  who  defe^  payment,  is  to  p^y  over  and  above 
interest  to  the  seller. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  if  we  have  aay^ecultiu' 
law  against  taking  interest  fot  what  wasiBtei^st,  I  think  \t  not.  safe 
in  conscience  to  require  it:  Law  being  a  rule  of  property  andeonse-* 
quently  just  gain.  And  there  may  be  just  reason  for  the' law's  for- 
bidding it,  viz.  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruin  of  families  which  certainly 
attends  such  as  either  cannot,  or  neglect  to  pay  the  first  intei^st. 
For  the  burden  of  a  new  payment  coming  upon  ^lem,  will  readier 
them  less  able  to  pay  the  second. 

Having  performed  I  hope  as  far  as  necessary,  the  first  part  of 
my  task,  in  clearing  the  putting  out  mony  at  use,  from  the  foul 
scandal  of  Usury,  by  confronting  it  with  the  law  of  nature,  sl& 
interpreted  by  divines  and  lawyers,  I  conclude  with  an  answer  to 
the  complaint  of  Du  Tertre :  that  if  diveijs  by  taking  up  m0ny» 
run  themselves  into  poverty,  others.by  putting  oiitt,  fosfeit  their  prin-* 
cipal,  it  is  the  fault  of  particulars,  and  no  want  of  provision  in  the 
law;  which  by  moderating  interest  provides  for  the  first  agsun^t  cx» 


tortiont  and  aliof^  to  ttie  stQpnd  the  lecoritjf  tba;  4^  rtgtfii^. 
Casualties  a^ght  not  to  l>e  rulesj  otherwise  on  the  some  agcount^  4l 
tr^es  must  cease^  since  a  profession  which  is  one  man's  maddnjg^  i« 
dftpn  the  undoing  of  another.  One  by  taking  up  mony  i^e^^ 
his  estate  and  prevents  great. mischiefs,  or  recruits. bis  9inkii|g  t^atM 
and  reputation ;  another  redoubles  l^s  debts.;  th/ql  f^u4t  is  nQjtia 
tsJdtjg  up  the  nioa;,  but  in  die  management. 


OF  THE  CASE  AS  TO  SCRIPTURE. 


CHAP.  XI. 
Usury  considered  as  to  the  Old  Testament* 

The  reverence  and  compliance  due  to  God's  word  in  Holy  Writ^ 
takes  place  of  all  reasons  and  authorities  hitherto  made  use  of^  nor 
can  any  human  law  or  custom)  though  seemingly  tending  to  dte' 
public  welfare  be  of  force^  in  opposition  to  divine  command.  For, 
as  TertulUan  solidly  determines,  «  Ad  exhibitionem  operis  prior 
est  majescas  diviose  potestatis,  prior  est  auctoritas  imperantis,  quam 
utilitas  servientls.''  The  majesty  of  divine  power,  the  commanding 
authority,  precedes  the  utility  of  him  that  serves*  It  is  but  rational 
therefore,  that  I  should  confer  what  has  been  said,  with  those  texts 
of  scifipture,  in  which  Usury  is  condemned. 

To  the  explaining  how  far  they  relate  to  our  cast. 

The  first  passage  is,  Exod.  22.  v.  25.  <<  Si  peciiniam  mutuam," 
&c.  If  thou  lendest  mony  to  any  of  my  people  being  poor,  that 
dwelleth  with  thee,,  thou  shah  not  urge  them  as  an  exactor,  nor 
oppress  them  with  usuries.  The  second  is  Levit.  cap.  25*  v^  S5. 
•*  Si  attenu^tus,"  &c.  If  thy  brother  be  impoverished  and  weak  of 
hand,  and  thou  receivest  him  as  a  stranger  and  sojourner,  and  he 
live  with  thee,  take  no  Usury.  And  ver.  27.  Thou  shalt  not  give 
him  thy  money  to  Usury,  aM  an  overplus  of  the  fruits  thou  shalt 
not  exact  of  him.  The  thifp  is  Dent.  c.  23.  v.  19.  "Non  foenera- 
beris  fratri  tuo,"  &c.  Thou,  shalt  not  lend  to  thy  brother  money 
<to  Usury,  nor  com,  nor  any  other  thing,  but  to  a  stranger.  This 
b  whsftever  l^oi^es  has  left  in  his  law  touching  Usury. 
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t9fi  Usury  E^phined. 

•  The  two'fir^*  places  are  but  an  explanation  of  the  law  of  nature^ 
bodi  conditionaL  and  no  absolute  command.  TUe  condition  is«  '^  if 
thou  lend,"' which  implies  not  so  much  as  a  precept  of  lending.  But 
that  is  hot  ail ;  the  condition  required  to  the  guilt  of  Usury,  as  the 
words  liei  is  not  merely  of  lending,  but  lending  to  the  poor,  and 
weak  of  hand,  viz.  not  able  to  v^ork ;  from  them  to  take  mote  than 
was  lent,  is  oppression,  prohibited  under  the  notion.  Thou  shalt  not 
oppress  them. 

To  the  poor,  little  sui&ces  for  their  present  wants,  and  to  require 
sole  repayment  qf  them,  is  more  than  to  take  interest  for  greater 
sums  from  the  sufficient.  The  law  therefore  aims  not  the  least  at 
the  case  we  are  in ;  for  who  puts  out  mony  to  poor  and  weak  of 
band  ?  Few  or  none.  And  yet  the  law  condemns  only  such  of  in- 
humanity as  do,  by  stiling  this  Usury,  Neshec^,  a  ravenous  bite, 
or  the  bite  of  a  dog;  a  name  perfectly  misbecoming  the  practice  of 
putting  out  money,  profitable  to  all  parties  concerned.  And  np 
wonder  if  Usury,  as  expressed  in  law,  grounded  so.  just  a  detesta- 
tion of  it  in  holy  fathers,  moving  them  to  so  frequent  and  vehement 
invectives  against  it.  The  plainness  of  the  expression  in  the  law, 
luis  encouraged  some  to  fix  all  Usury  upon  the  oppression  of  the 
poor,  and  wduld  incline  me  to  d^  the  same,  did  not  evidence  of  rea- 
son^ the  light  and  law  of  nature,  extend  its  notion  yet  farther,  to 
a  gain  made  purely' for  lending. 
»  The-  third  place  in  Deuteronomy,  though  somewhat  varying  in 
werds,  contains  no  more  than  the  former.     This  I  make  out;  first, 

-  from  the  title,  occasion,  and  scope  of  the  book ;  secondly,  from  the 
text  itself.  ' 

•  The. title  of  the  book  given  by  the  Rabbins,  is  Misrie,  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  law,  and  by  the  Septuagint,  Deuteronomium,  signifying 
a  second  law  5  not  as  different  from  the  former,  published  on  Mount 
Sina,  but  as  being  a  repetition  of  it.  See  Theodoret.  q.  1.  in  Deuc. 
S.  Austine.  q.  49.  S.  Athanasius,  in  Synopsi.  S.  Jerome  words 
it  thus:  "Deuteronomium  2da  lex,  et  evangelicse legis  prefigura- 
tio,  nonne  sic  habet  ea  quae  prima  sunt,  ut  tamen  nova  sint  omnia 
de  veteribus  ?"  Deuteronomy  prefiguring  the  evangelical  law,  hath 
it  not  the  first  things  after  such  a  manner>  that  of  old,  they  seem 
new?'  And  this  by  reason  of, the  difFerept  and  statelier  tone  Moises 
thkes  in  this  book ;    when  after  forty  years  travel  and  glorious 

'  achievements,  being  upon  his  departure  for  a  better  life,  he,' to 
a  new  people,  their  progenitors  being  deceased,  makes  a  second 
promulgation  of  the  law,  but  more  emphatically  to  ratify  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  that  people.  By  the  title  therefore  of  the 
book,  its  occasion  aiid  intent,  the  law' written  in  it,  in  substance' 
varids  nothing  from  itself  given  in  the  former. 
This  secondly  is  made  out  from  the  text  itself.  For  the  negative^ 


w^Tbdtt  shall  not  lend  to  Usury/'  is  nomore  t^ianequirU^^  to  the 
conditional :  '^  If  thou  lend,  thou  shalt  nott^e  Usury."  And  so  it  is 
coincident  with  the  former.,  Whether  this  law  were  only  judicial^ 
a^  the  knights  will  have  it,  proper  to  the  Jews;  or  moral,  extending' 
itself  to  all  marikihd-*-!  examin  not  \hMi  supposing  it  moral,  yet  it 
nothing  afiects  the  case'  of  putting  out  mony  without  oppression 
or  injuiy. 

The  law  thus  expounded,  affords  us,  in  few  words,  a  general  and 
true  construction  to  the 'many  and  vehement  expressions  of  the  pro- 
phets against  Usury*  For  the  prophets,  though  inspired  to  be  thef 
preachers,  and  mterpreters  of  the  law,  yet  they  were  no  givers  of  a 
new  law ;  wherefore  our  Saviour,  Matt.  22-  puts  a  distinction  be^ 
tween  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  Usury  therefore  with  them,  must 
sigiiify  no  more  thah  what  is  written  in  the  words  of  the  law; 
According  to  these,  St.  Basil  glosses  the  5th  verse  of  die  14th 
Fsalm^  and  David  in  the  Tlst  Psalm,  ver.  13.  by  the  words,  «<He 
shall  spare  the  poor  and  needy,-'  gives  us  the  sense  of  the  following 
verse,  <<  From  Usury  and  iniquity  he  shalhredeem  their  souls  ;*'  as 
Psalm  54.  he  joins  ^*  Usury  with  Guile." 

Neither  doth  the  {llaEce  in  Ezek.  c.  18.  much  exagerated  to  little 
purpose  by  Du  Tertre,  express  any  thing  not  mentioned  in  the  law  i 
for  that,  *<  more"  or  *«  increase"  there  mentioned,  and  in  other  places* 
is  the  same  specified  in  the  law,  for  Usury,  forbidden  under  the  prq^ 
per  name  of  $feshec ;  and  the  milder  of  Tarbith  or  increase,  given  it 
by  the  'Jetpw,  as  Was  refmarked  in  the  second  chapter.  An  honest  in* 
.  crease,  ahd  upon  just  considerations,  is  no  where  blamed. 

Christ  indeed,  to  whom  all  power  was  giveil,  in  heaven  and 
earth,  abrogating  the  ceremonial  law,  and  some  judicial  of  the  Old 
Testament,  might  have  established  a  peculiar  as  to  the  present  case^ 
but  his  divine  wisdom  left  things  as  to  that  point  in  the  state  they 
w.ere;  declaring  only 'when  questioned  by  a  saucy  doctor  j  Matt,  82.^ 
•*  that  oh  charity,  the.  whole  law  depended,  and  the  prophets."  So 
.that  if  the  putting  out  mony  be  no  aggrievance>  by  consequeiHre 
not  against  charity,  as  to  law  and^prophets  it  rests  good»  ^ 


CHAP.  xn. 

Usury  considered  as  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  single  text,  making  to  the  present  purpose,  is  Luke,  c.  6. 
V.  35.  f  mutuum  date  nihil  inde  sperantes.  Lend,  hoping  nothing, 
thereby.*  .  This  passage,  however  so  ihuch  insisted  upon,  gives  little 
^si^ta^qe  to.  such.a^  are  averse  to  the  putting  out  mony  at  use.  Ow 
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.  Saviour  in  that  chapter  intermixing  many  thioMi  of  eboiisel  1(^ 
others  of  precept)  be  pleased  to  peruse  it.  This  sayings  divine* 
hold  to  be  only  of  counseli  and  the  conjunction  of  lending^  vritb 
other  vtrorks,  virhich  are  not  of  precept,  is  no  feeble  confirmation  of 
it.  Verse  29.  it  is  said :  <  Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  tlie  one 
cheek,  offer  also  the  other.'  And  verse  30.  <  Give  to  every  man  that 
asketh.'  This  lays  no  obligation  of  giving  \  no  more  dodi  the  first 
of  lending. 

Besides,  reas(m  dictates  the  proposition  to  be  capable  of  t<^ 
ttricdon*  For  though  a  lender  be  bound  to  hope  no  increase  by 
lending,  he  may  hope  for  a  requital  of  gratitude,  friendship,  or  a 
like  return }  this  indeed  as  being  of  less  ^perfection,  than  to  hope 
k  from  God,  we^are  counselled  to  abstain  from,  by  hoping  nothing 
from  man.  Otherwise^  virhy  might  not  the  unnamed  contract,  <  da 
lit  des;  I  give  to  be  given  to,'  as  well  hold  good,  being  autho-^ 
rised  by  Christ  in  the  same  chapter,  if  words  be  taken  as  Mrritten^ 
f  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you:  V    ' 

But  no  need  of  all  this.  The  particle  thereby  moderates  and 
'  restrains  the  negative  nothings  so  that  the  words  of  Christ,  as  I  ap- 
prdbend,  contain  both  counsel  and  precept ;  counsels  in  the  aflSur* 
motive  part  \  lend  out  of  the  case  of  necessity,  in  case  of  necessity  ^ 
precept,  and  prohibition  in  the  negative  part,  hoping  nothing  there- 
D»yj  viz.  for  lending. 

Three  other  places  in  the  New  Testament  present  thetnselves. 
The  firsts  Matt.  25.  v.  27.  in  the  parable  of  the  talents:  «Thott 
oughtest  therefore,'  says  the  Lord,  to  the  idle  servant,  <  to  have  put 
my  mony  to  the  bankers,  and  then  at  my  cdhiing,  I  should  have 
received  mine  own,  with  Usury.'  The  second  is,  Luke  19.  v.  23.. 
where  the  noble  man»  to  the  same  purpose-utters  himself,  <  Where^ 
fore  then  gavest  not  thou  my  mony  into  the  banks,  that  at  my^ 
coming,  I  miglit  have  required  ifiine  own  with  Usury  ?' 

My  intent  goes  no  farther  than  to  shew  by  these  parables,  how 
the  putting  out  mony  at  use  .was  customary  among  the  Jews ;  a 
parable  being  :  the  application  of  a  well  known  thing,  as  the  putting  . 
out  mony  was,  to  a  less  known,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
parable  moreover  represents  unto  us  a  twofold  gain :  the  one  of 
frade^  the  other  by  putting  out  mony  at  use.  The  omission  of 
this,  as  obvious  and  ef  less  trouble,  as  also  less  profit,  is  reproached 
to  the  idle  servant  j.  Usury  in  that  place^  being  taken  in  a  good 
^ense,  as  interpreters  observe.  It  having  then  been  a  custom  of 
the  Jews,  to  put  out  mony,  had  it^  been  Usury  so  to  do,  expressly 
against  law  \  Christ  so  zealous  in  the  refoirm  of  other  disorders^ 
had  never  passed  so  great  an  one  in  silence.. 

The  third  place,  Matt,  21.  and  Jo.  2.  relating  the  execution  done 
by  our  Saviour  upon  the  bankers  in  the  temple^  has  scarce  a  As^ 
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4ow  pidiAcultf  (  tl^t  comportment  of  his^  haying  proceeded iromw 
itj^e  abhorrence  not  of  Usury,, but  of  the  profanation  of  the  tempkj! 
as  appears,  from  his.  words,  ,<  Mak^  not  vie  house  of  my  father,  J^ 
house  of  trading/ 

St.  Paul  in  lus  first  to  d>e  Corinthians,  chap.  6.  in  the  number ' 
of  the  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  specifier  thieves  and 
avaricious,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  putters  out  of  mony ;  die 
true  sin  of  Usury  being  comprehended  in  theft  and  avarice,  Tot 
avarice  is,  the  parent  of  extortion,  fraud,  and  other  unlawful  deal- 
ings, and  theref  pre  extortioners  are  named  there.  For  such  is  the 
^  violence  of  avarice,  where  it  reigns,  that  it  murders  all  thought^  of 
charity,  and  breeds  such  a  pasjsion  for  lucre,  that  it  catches  at  aU 
ineaxk0>  just  cff.  unjust ;.  and  one  of  its  proper  eiFects,  questionless,  is 
UsuKf.  A  disfoskion  of  thkjE^Uure,  constitutes  an  habitual  Usurer  $ 
its  ezecotion^  an. actual. . 

More  than  this  is  not  to  be  culled  out  of  scripture,  a^i  to  the  true 
conception  of  Usury,  so  frequently  and  severely  reproved  by  Holy 
Fathers  i  out  of  whom  jMonsieur  Du  Tertre  has  handed'  thi 
choicest  places  to  me.  Wherefore,  my  next  work  is,  to  give  them 
their  true  construction,  that  by  mistake,  they  may  not  work,  upoa 
the  weaker. 


PART  III. 


OF  THE  CASE,  AS  TO  CHURCH. 

Testimonies  of  Fathers,  Coimctls,  and  Popes,  anszoered. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

t  •  ■  ■*.  •■ 

Citdtions  of  the  Ldtiri  Fathers. 

As  beyond  all  doubt,  Holy  Fathers  were  givep  to  the  Church  for 
interpreters  of  the  divine  law,  and  true  sense  Of  scripture  •,  so  the 
practice  of  the  church  interprets  them ;  and  is  to  be'  their  filial  rule 
and  judge,  as  well  as  ours.  Some  things  are  spoken  by  them  ora^ 
tor-iike,  others  dogmatically.  Dictates  of  the  first  nature,  are  no 
Ways  obligatory ;  sayings  of  the  second  are  yet  no  farther  binding 
than  the  church  accepts  of  them.  I  say  not  this,  that  I  meet  with, 
kny  oiie  quototion  that  condemns  the  comnion  practice  5  but  Onljr 
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to  g\yt  a  true  account^  how  far  their  authority  reaches,  lihtyf  gene-^ 
rally  run  down  Usury,  viz.  either  taking  interest  for  lending,  or 
CKtortion.     And  he  that  puts  out  his  mony  at  a  reasonabjie  rate> 

%  cannot  be  said  to  receive  meerly  for  lending,  or  to  extort. 

A  reeard  also  is  to  be  had,  to  the  times  and  circumstances  iit 
which  they  writ  j  mony  then  runnmg  at  cent,  per  cent,  and  heathen- 
ish customs,  of  exacting  upon  the  poor,  still  being  in  vogue.  These 
reasons  might  influence  their  zeal,  and  give  fire  to  their  vehement 
expressions ;  and  though  a  chief  respect  is  to  be  had  to  the  primi- 
tive doctors  of  the' church,  yet  we  are  not  to  lose  the  esteem  due 
to  those  who,  according  to  the  apostle,  God  has  placed  in  his  church*  * 
from  time  to  time,  to  succeed  them ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  slighted, 
with  the  lessening  character,  of  a  few  Casuists,  as  Du   Tertrie 

'  makes  bold  to  do.  The  Casuists,  are  devines,  neither  a  few,  biit 
the  greatest  part/ and  the  learnedst,  on  which  we  ground  ourselves, 
as  to  the  case. 

The  Holy  Father,  most  quoted,  is  St.  Amb.  in  his  book  upon 
Tobias.     The  title  of  his  14th  chap,  is  <  de  Usura  divina  lege  pro- 

•  hibita,'  of  Usury  forbidden  by  the  divine  law.  There  he  thus  de- 
fines :  « Quodcunque  sorti  accedit,  Usura  est,  quod  velis  ei  nomen 
imponas.'  Whatever  accruer  to  the  principal,  is  Usury,  call  it  as 
you  please  \  and  in  the  following  chapter  expounding  that  passage 
of  Deut.  «  Non  feneraberis  fratri  tuo  sed  alienb,'  Thou  shalt  not 
lend  mony  for  Usury  to  thy  brother,  but  to  the  stranger.  '  Quis 
erat,'  says  he,  « Tunc  Alienegena,  nisi  Amalec,  nisi  An>or- 
rhaeus,  nisi  hostis  ?  Ibi  Usuram  exige,  cui  merito  nocere  de- 
sideras,  cui  jure  inferuntur  arma  huic  legitime  indic^tur  Usura. 
Ab  hoc  Usuram  exige,  quem  non  sit  crimen  occidere.  Ubi  jus  bel- 
li, ibi  etiam  jus  Usurse.*  "Who  was  then  the  stranger,  but  Amalec, 
but  the  Amorrhaeans,  but  an  enemy  ?  From  him  who  justly  thou 
desires  to  harm,  exact  Usury. — ^Take  Usury  from  him,  who  it  is 
not  a  crime  to  kill. — Where  there  is  right  to  war,  there,  there  is 
right  to  Usury.  So  far  St.  Amb;  after  his  eloquent  manner,  in  a 
transport  of  zeal ;  for  these  words  of  his  contain  much  matter  of 
dispute.  ,  As  for  example  ;  he  restrains  the  word  stranger,  to  sole 
enemies,  which  argues  not  so  strict  a  discourse.  Nor  do  any  as  I 
know;  hpld,  it  lawful  to  take  Usury  from  an  enemy.  But  to  examine 
each  particular  of  the  passage. 

.  Jrhe  first,  whatever  accrues  to  the  principal  is  Usury,  must 
either  be  understood  with  St.  Basil,  of  an  increase  extorted  upon 
the  poor,  or  as  divines  commonly  do,  of  an  increase  meerly  for  lend- 
ing. Wherefore  Lancelot,  by  Du  Tertre,  so  highly  commended, 
lib.  4.  of  his  Institutions.  <  Titulo  Sept.  de  Usuris.'  Thus  defines 
Usury  :  <  Usura  est  quidquid  ultra  sortem  mutuatam  percipitiwr.* 
Whatever  is  received  above  the  principal  lent,  is  Usury.    Now*  that 
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ikis  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  Saint,  I  prove  it  from  the  title  of 
the  chap,  which  is  of  Usury,  &c.  But  no  Usury  but  in  one  of  those 
two  ways;  therefore  the  increase  the  Saint  speaks  of,  must  be  in  oiie 
of  the  said  ways.  If  the  place  be  not  thus  expounded,  it  fails  of  truth* 
A  free  acknowledgement,  made  by  he  borrower,  accrues  to  the 
principal,  is  it  Usury  ?  And  though  in  the  banks  pf  Rome,  it  be  not 
in  the  power  of  him  that  puts  out  his  mony,  to  call  it  in  at  pleasure  ; 
yet  it  lying  safe,  and  the  principal  remaining  still  hi^,  the  interest 
accrues  to  the  principal;  and  will  any  one  presume  to  condemn  the 
said  mounts  of  Usury  ? 

The  second  place,  maybe  retorted  against  the  alledger.  The 
Usury  S.  Amb.  speaks  of,  is  paralleled  to  killing,  consequently 
to  the  greatest  blow,  tb  be  given  by  an  enemy ;  such  may  be  heavy 
extortion,  and  oppr^sion  of  the  poor,  or  a  treacherous  :exacting  in- 
terest, for  what  was  lent ;  but  nothing  of  this,  in  our  case,  sustamed 
by  mutual  conveniency.  Suppose  the  Amalecites  or  Amorrhaeans, 
had  made  some  constitution  among  them,  of  giving  five  or  six  per 
cent,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  ease  of  the  indebted,  who  other- 
wise would  be  exposed  to  mudi  greater  damages,  and  for  other 
ends  tending  to  the  publick  good;  would  the  Jews,'bv  placing 
monys  in  their  hands,  have  made  a  bloody  war  upon  them  r  Wqufd 
diey  have  put  them  to  slaughter  ?  Would  they  in  the  least  have 
injured  them  ?  Surely  no.  It  is  violent  then,  to  inforce  thpse  say- 
ings upon  the  case  before  us. 

To  S.  Amb.  succeeds  S.  Jerom,inhis  commentaries  on  the  IS 
chap,  of  Ezekiel,  where  having  declared,  that  Usury  is  not  only  for 
inony,  but  also  for  other  con^umptible  goods ;  he  exemplifies  it  in 
seed  time,  in  com ;  in  which  occasion,  one  lends  ten  bushels,  to  re- 
ceive fifteen  at  harvest^  and  this  by  way  of  charity.  The  Saint  thiis 
insults  their  usurious  hypocrisy.  *  Respondeat  enim  nobis  brevi^ 
ter  fenerator  misericors;  utrum  habenti  dederit,  an  non  habenti  ? 
Si  habenti,  utique  dare  non  debuerat ;  sed  dedit  quasi  non  habenti^ 
ergo  quare  plus  exieit,  quasi  ab  habente  ?'  Let  the  merciful  usu- 
rer, answer  us  in  short,  whether  he  gave  to  one  that  has,  or  to  one 
&at  has  not  ?  If  to  one  that  has,  he  ought  not  to  have  given  it,  if  to 
him  that  has  not,  why  exacts  he  more  from  him,  as  from  one  that  has  i 

St.  Jerom's  ironical  challenge  given  to  an  usurer,  reflects  not  upon 
the  putting  out  mdiiy,  as  is  cleaf.  By  one  that  has,  and  one 'mat 
has  not,  he  means  rich  and  poor ;  as  to  rich,  no  occasion  for  lend- 
ing, as  to  poor,  they  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  rich.  This  is  the 
whole  strength  of  the  dilemma,  which  seems  rather  to  allow  taking 
interest  of  the  rich,  and  not  of  the  poor ;  for  could  interest  be  re- 
ceived from  neither,  how  would  that  instance  hold  good?  <Or  whir 
exacts  he  more  frbm  him  that  has  not,  as  if  he  were  dne  that  has  r 
-It  also  deserves  jreiectioD)  that  the  more  exacted  of  the  poor^  %a» 
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ito  kss  than  50  per  cent,  or  by  such  as  thought  themselves  ihost 
iust,  as  the  Saint  expresses  it,  ^5.  And  this  for  com,  which  could 
iHhre  rendered  its  owner,  who  had  it  to  spare,  no  more  than  the 

•mtirket  price  ;  whereas  mony  is  highly  improirable.  Let  some  of 
our  country  usurers  therefore,  answer  the  second  part.  With  what 
Gohscierice  do  you  exact  the  more,  for  what  you  lend,  and  that  only 

^frora  seedtime  to  harvest,  of  fifty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the 

-pbor? 

Again  by  the  word  giving,  he  may  mean  lending  ;  this  being  a 
sort  of  gift,  and  then  St.  Jerom  instances  well,  he  ought  not  to  have 
lent,  to  one  that  has,  since  the  obligation  of  lending,  is  grounided 
upon  our  neighbour's  necessity.  And  what  doth  this  concern  us  ? 
For  though  there  be  no  occasion  of  lending,  there  may  be  just  cause 
of  putting  out  mony,  and  placing  it  with  such  as  think  it  but  rea- 

•«onable  to  pay  the  lawful  interest. 

The  third  is  S.  Austine,  upon  the  $6th  Ps.  Cone.  S.  'He  writes 
in  this  manner:  <  Si  foeneraveris  hofnini  id  est  miltuam  pecuniam 

•dederil9,*  &c.   If  you  lend  mony  to  a  man,  from  whom  you  hope  to 

'  receive  increase,  or  more,  than  you  ga've  him,  be  it  cornj  oil,  &c. 
you  are  an  usurer,  to  be  disapproved,  and  not  praised  :  mark  what 

■the  usurer  does,  he  will  give  less,  to  receive  more. 

A.  S.  Austine  plainly  tells  us,  what  Usury  is/and  only  confirms 
the  eommon  definition  5  Usury,  says  he,  is  a  will  of  giving  less,  to 
receive  more ;  and  that  you  may  not  mistake,  what  he  means  by 
giving,  it  is  lending,  as  the  preceding  words  m^ke  out ; « If  you  lend  • 
a  man.!     By  S.  Austin  then  is  defined  an  ustirer,  who  for  lending 

^will  have  more,  than  he*  lent.  And  he  who  gainsays  this,  knows 
iiqt  the  nature  of  U^ury. 

These  are  the  three  doctors.  Monsieur  Du  Tertre  thought  fit  to 

;8elect  from  among  the  Latins,  put  of  which,  a  place  or  two  more  . 

•I  have  omitted  for  brevity  sake,  as  having  their  answet  in  what  has 

•been  said. 

.'.    '.'.'.  '.    CHAP.  XIV. 

Authorities  of  Greek  Fathers^  answered. 

To  Ae  three  Latins,  are  joined  three  of  the  Greek  church,  by  Du 
-ITertre,  concluding  ih  S.  Austin's  v^rords :  «  Quomodo  verba  scrip- 
%vkf±  intellexerunt  sancti,  sic  utique  intelligenda  sunt.'  Words  of 
.scripture  are  to  be  understood,  as  the  Saints  understood  them.  By 
-Saints,  S.  Austine,  ^without  doubt,  means  the  unanbnous  consent 
TO  fathers,  and  not  a  few  dubious  sentences. 

I  begin  with  the  author  of  the  imperfect  iwofk,  Horn.  S8.  upon 
(BtlfMattbew ;  thoikgh  cited  last,  as  arguing  clooeriiian  the  otJil?r 
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jMfp»  To  reflecj^  upon  the  author's  gailt  of  herem  m  softie  pa$r 
«ages«  t  take  to  be.httje  to  the  purpoise;  but  I  Weigh  hts  ];easoi^. 
.He  tsnl^rges  himself  upon  the  difi^rence*  bejtweeh  letting  of  lands, 
and  kttinjg  of  mony. .  First,  <  Quoniam  i)ecunia,  non  ad  aliquem 
usum  dieposita  est>'  &c^  Motiy  is  not  ordered  to  any  use,  as  a  field, 
but  only  to  l^e  the  price  pf  things  in  buying  and: selling.  Secondly, 
He  that  hires  a  picice  of  laiid,  or  house,  has  the  fruits  oi^  the  land,  or 
conveniency  of  lodging;  so  that  it  is  an  eicchange  of  gain  ifor  gain. 
But  if  you^retain  your  mony,  it  fruits  you  siQthing.  Thirdly,  lands 
or  houses  decay  with  ase,  mony  when  it  is  lent  neither  diminishes, 
nor  deteriorates. 

Ans.  Authority  grounded  upon  reason,  goes' no  farther  than  iKe 
ground  it  builds  upon ;  wherefore,  answering  reason,  I  satisfy  au- 
thority. To  tlie  first  it  is  granted,  That  the  use  of  mony,  and  a 
field,  much  differ.  Mony  of  itself  produces  nothing ;  a  field  of 
.its  own  nature  is  fruitful ^  the. use  of  mony  i^  to  be  the  price  of 
things ;  the  u^e  of  a  field  is  not ;  yet  in  this  they  agree ;  that  as 
a  field  gives  grass,  or  com  by  tillage,  so  mony  employed  in  buying, 
or  selling,  yields  profit,  an4  of  the  right  to  this,  he  that  puts  out 
mony  deprives  himself.  I  further  wish  the  opposers  would  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  products  of  a  house,  and  other  artificial  things, 
or  even  of  mouy,  when  lett  out  only  for  show,  or  to  be  a  pkdge ; 
as  on  those  accounts,  S«  Tho«  allows  it  may  be  2da.  2d3e.  6u.  78. 
To  the  2d.  He  that  hires  jnony  has  the  profit,  or  at  least  the 
right  to  profit  by  it  i  and  so  makes  an  exchange  of  gain  for  gain. 
But  mony  by  keeping,  ^fford^  nothing. 

What  then  ?  But  it  would  by  spending.  And  before  spending^ 
dodi  it  not  liable  the  owner  to  profit  by  it,  as  occasion  serves  ? 
And  is  this  nothing  i  Hath  it  not  more  of  hardship,  that  ano- 
ther ^should  have  the  whole  gain  by  laying  out  ones  moi]|y,  than 
die  owner  should  take  part  with  him  ? 

Tq  the  thiid.  That  house  and  land  decay  with  use,  it  is  ans^Kfereid, 
They  decay  more  without  it ;  and  though  moiiy  as  to  itself,  do  not 
deteriorate ;  yet  a  prindp^  may  perish  whc^ly  to  the  creditor,  but 
land  cannot;  besides,  he  that  puts  out  his  mony,  is  at  least  dih* 
prived  of  its  use,  in  order  to  gain,  which  is  equivalent  toa  dec^y, 
in  house,  or  land ;  and  what  doth  a  horse,  or  house  yield  by  keep- 
ing uhlett? 

.  Creg.  <^Nyssa,  in  his  4th  Horn,  upon  Ecclesiastlcus,  elegantly 
delivers  himsdf  in  these  terms:  *  Fenus  qui  aUud  latvocimiim ^et 
^arricidium  nominaverit,  &c.  Whoever  shall  stile  Usury  a, ^ 
cond  robbery,  or  murthering  of  a  parent,  will  say  no  more  than  be- 
comes. For  what  matters  it,  whether  you  break  a  house  as  a  thi^ 
to  seize  another's  goods ;  or  assassinate  a  man  upon  the  road  to 
take  what  he  has  i  or  whether  by  necessity  of  paying  use-moneyy 


■jpu  get  what  appertains,  not  to  you  ?     God  said  ta  the  Imngcfi^!^ 

.tttres,  be  fruitful  and  multiply.     But  the  brood  of  goMi  di  whsM 

.matrimony  does  it  come  ?   What  mother  gavef  it  conception  ?'  ftct 

Ans^  Who  sees  not,  how  enormous  the  Usury  mu§t  bes  against 

,  which  S.  Gregory   declares,  with  this  eloquent  flourish  ?     But  if 

,  no  murther  of  parent,  no  robbery,  no  assassination,  b^  incident 

to  the  putting  out  of  mony,  this  cannot  be  the  Usury,  at  which  he 

aims.     A  just  contract  is  the  matrimony,  from  which  the  brood 

of  lawful  interest  comes  $  publick  conyeniency  is  its  first  parent  ^ 

whereas  the  Usury  againfit  which  he  inveighs,  was,  (t^y  are  his 

words;)  'conceived  by  avarice,  brought  forth  by  iniquity,  cruelty 

being  the  midwife/ 

S.  Chrysostom,  Hom.  57.  upon  S.  Matth.  appears  much  of  ^ 

same  mind ;  <  Quid  irtationabilius  quam  ut  sine  agro,  pluvia,  et 

aratro,  seminare  contendas  ?'  &c.     What  more  irrational,  than  to 

.sow  without  land,  rain,  or  plow  ?  I  givej  and  grant,  says  the  usurer^ 

not  to  have  and  to  hold,  but  to  have  more  returned. 

Ans.  Granting  it  were  a  madness  to  sow  without  Jand,  tain,  or 
plow,  as  it  were,  to  sow  in  the  air;  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
neither  the  Saint,  nor  any  other  would  deny  ^  there  are  other 
.ways  of  just  gain,  -without  land,  rain,  or  tillage ;  whereof  one 
,js,  the  putting  out  of  mony  ,at  use.  In  the  words  of  the^ 
usurer :  I.  give  and  grant,  not  to  have  and  liold,  but  to  have  more 
.restored ;  Usury  is  both  exposed,  and  trondemnej ;  for  in  the  terms 
.giving  and  granting,  is  expressed  an^  Usurer's  lending,  in  order  to 
receive  more  thereby ;  and  that  more,  was  at  the  immoderate 
heightb  of  that  age. 

I  close  this  chapter,  entreating  only  the  reader,  to  consider,  whe- 
ther these,  and  like  allegations,  are  not  equally  against  all  prince8> 
.exchequers,  and  banks  in  Chriistendom,  beginning  from  that  at 
Rome,  which  ought  to  be  a  president  as  to  conscience  ?     For 
though  such  as  place  their  mony  in  the  bank  of  Rome,  to  take  away 
even  the  shadow  of  meer  lending,  cannot  call  it  in  at  pleasure,  yet 
they  may  sell  the  pension,  or  interest  they  duly  receive ;.  and  so 
.  reimburse  themselves  of  their  principal;  and  there  never  being  sc;^r- 
.city  of  buyers,  it  comes  to  be  equivalent  to  ^e  power  of  calHng  it 
.in ;  wiiich  being  so,  I  hope  Du  Tertre,  and  his  adherents,  will 
grant  Rome  to  be  no  less  versed  in  scripture,  and  the  obliging 
authority  of  Holy  Fathers,  than,  themselves ;  and  yet  not  so  pre- 
.sumptuous,  as  to  run,  and  act  in  opposition  to  the  said  authority.  I( 
'i^emains.now  to  discuss,  whether  it  succeeds  better  with  him,  in  his 
-pi^teofiiQiis  to  Popes  and  Gouneils  ? 
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CHAP.  XV. 

-  •  •  •  *      '  .    ' 

Of  the  authorities  of  Gouncik. 

The  quotations  taken  out  of  the  Decretalsy  and^ome  Synods, 
^  make  me  suspect>  that  either  Du  Tenre,  understood  them  not,  or 
mistook  the  question.    The  cause  of  this  my  apprehension  wiU 
appear,  in  the  examination  of  what  he  produces.  « 

«  I  say  not,"  says  he,  <<  that  the  council  of  Nice,  chap.  17.  For- 
bad Usury  to  the  clergy,  each  one  interpreting  the  pkce^  in  his  own 
:  sense ;  but  the  council  of  Carthage  hath  prohibited  the  clergy  to 
.e^tact  interest  of  anykindi:  c.  16.  <  Nullus  Clericorum  amplius^re- 

-  cipiat,  quam  cuiquam  commodaverit,-  Let  none  of  tlie  clergy  re- 
ceive from  any  one  more  than  he  lent.'^ 

.  Ans.  Much  to  the  purpose ;  to  receive  more  than  is  lent^  and 
.  on  the  score  of  lending  is  U^ury,  $o  that  the  definition  of  Usury, 

•  has  the  councils  liking.  Yet  what  if  the  council^  should  have  for^ 
.  bid<their  clergy  to  putt  out  mony  at  use^ as  improper  to  their  calling ;  it 
.  nothing  concerns  the  layety  nor  questions  its  justice ;  but  now  it  is 

in :  practice .  with  clergy,  «s  well  >as  layety.     Wherefore  Doctor 

-  Gage's  president  of  the  English  college' at  Doway,  being  demanded 
by.  a  person  of  quality,  of  the  opinion  of  his  comipunity,  as  to  the 
case,  with  great  ingenuity  answered,  they  were  divided;  for  such  as 
had  mony  to  put  out,  thought  it  lawful  i  such  as  had  none,  were 

•  against  it. 

.  .What  he.  brings  out  of  an  Epist  of  St.  Leo,  to  the  bishops  of 
Campania,  is  much  of  the  same-strain,  the  Pope^ord^ers  punishment 
for  those,  who  practise  Usury,  and  strive  to  grow  rich  by  it. 
<  Qui  usurariam  exercent  pecuniam  et  foenore  vplunt  ditescere.' 

Ans.  Had  Du  Tertre  proved  die  common  practice  Usury ;  thifl( 
and  the  rest  might  have  been  servic^ble  to  him.  But  to  suppose 
k  to  be  Usury  without  proof,  and  then  to  condenm  it  as  proved,  is 
not  fair,  but  a  sort  of  juggle,  to  amuse  the  unlearned  with  quota- 
tions. 

Gratian  is  cited  in  the  second  part  of  his  Decretals,  cause  14.  q. 
d.  c.  4.  who  out  of  an  ancient  council  of  Agde,  hdd  the  6tfa 
century.  An.  506.  Defines  Usury,  <  Usura  est,'  &c.  Usury  is 
when  more  is  required  than  was  ^ven;  as  for  example,  if  you 
give  10«.  and  require  more  back,  or  a  bushel  of  com,  and  exact 
.  somewhat  above.  * 

Ans.  Giving  is  taken  there  for  lending,  and  that  to  the  poor, 
^s  maybe  gathered  fr<»n  the  smallnessof  the  sums;  besides  in 
reality,  in  our  case,  one  receives  no- more,  than  he  gives;  for  a, 
yearly  improvement,  being  worth  at  least  five  per  cent,  of  this  he^a 
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made  master,  ¥7ho  receives  the  principal.      So  that  even  ii\  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  as  it  lies,  no  more  is  taken  than  giTen. 

This  is  all,  the  author  could  pick,  out  of  ancient  councils,  against, 
which,  he  apprehending  length  of  custom  had  prescribed,  he 
passes  to  later  decisions.  A  transition  which  betrays,  either  shal- 
lowness, or  prevarication,  as  to  the  cause  he  undertakes,  since  cus- 
tom is  tJie  best  interpreter  of  law,  lib.  87.  S*  *  de  legibus  optima 
iflgum  interpres  est  consuetudo.'  Now  Usury  b^ing  against  die  law 
of  God,  no  custom  can  prescribe  against  the  said  law,  but  it  has  ' 
prescribed  in  farceur  of  the  common  practice,  as  he  apprehends ; 
therefore  the  common  practice  can  be  no  Usury  ^  and  ii  custom  of 
time  passed^  could  prescribe  against  the  ancient,  why.may  not  pre- 
sent custom  prescribe  against  what  he  quotes  of  fresher  date  ?  For 
that  both  clergy  and  regulars,  take  up>  and  put  out  mony  as  occa- 
sion requires,  it  is  too  well  known  now  a'dayS)  to  be  denied. 

Little  or  nothing  therefore  to  his  puvpo$ie,  being  to.  be  ga- 
thered out  of  general  councilsy  Du  Tertre  passes  to  provincial 
Synods,  In  tlh^t  of  Milan  under  Pitis  QfiatiuSf  it  is  for- 
bid to  tske  interest,  upon  any  account  whatsoever  yearly,  for 
mony  ofiered  to  be  paid  in.  In  that  of  Mecklin  in  the  time. of 
Pius  QuintuS)  1566.  Du  Tertre  seem^  to  triumph,  though  of.no 
:  general  obliging  authority*  Its  decree  is,  *  Synodus  statuit  et  ordi- 
natne  qub  tutor,'  &c.  The  Synod  decrees  and  ordains  that  no 
tnis^e,  or  guardian,  under  pretence  of  increasmg  the  patrimony  of 
their,  pupils,  lend  the  said  pupills  mony  to  receive  yearly,  a  certain 
lucre  above  the  principal,  vrith  power  of  calling  in  the  said  princi- 
pal) declaring  such  bargain  to  be  usurious  and  that  against  such 
lenders  as  usurers,  to  be  proceeded  to  punishment,  as  prescribed  J>y 
Canons. 

Anifa>.  The  Synod  of  Milan  determining  only  as  far  as  cited  by 

:  Du  Tertre*  in  the  case  mony  be  offered  to  be  paid  in,  rather  allows, 

than  disallows  interest  for  it,  when  not  offered  to  be  payed  in»  or 

when  it  is  put  out,  according  to  the  rule,  ^  Exceptio  firmat  Regu- 

lum  in  aliis ;'  but  the  Synod  in  express  terms  agrees  unto  it,  when 

granted  by  law,  closing  its  prohibition,  *  Nisi  quatenus  jure  nomi- 

.  natim  permittatur.'    In  so  much  that  Bonaci  though  a  Milanese 

thought  it.  tiojt  woi^h  his  while,  to  take  notice,  of  wjiat  no  ways 

opposes  his,, and  our  opinion.    Bail  therefore  the  learned  con^ilier 

of  Councils,  torn.  2do,  pag.  492.  judges  the  council. to  be.  no 

ways  in:  force  against  the  conmion  tenents  \  for  were  it,  he  rightly 

instances,  <  Qur  ergo  Bonacina,  et  alii  scriptores  hujus  provinciaCji. 

,  plures  ex  huju8mo£  casibus  licitos  tutati  sunt  sine  cujuaquam  ofien- 

slone?'      Why   (hen  has  Bonaoina,   and    other  writers  of  this 

province,  defended  ;many  of  the  ease^  mentioned  in  the  council 

cwithout  offence  to  any  ?  ^  ... 


Umfy  Ejiplainjed.  3CW 

The  Synod  of'Mtcklini  in  the  sense  Du'  Tertte  wrings  it  foj  is 
Hot  cfxcepted  of,  in  the  yerjr  province,  Whidi  only  it  could  obUgie, 
as.  appears  from  constant  practice.  For  my  part,  I  guess  the  de- 
cree strikes,  at  deceitful  trustees,  and  guardians,  the  word  under 
pretext  denotes  as  much.  They  commit  Usury,  in  taking  mony 
for  {ending  ;  expressed  twice  in  the  decree,  they  cloak  it  under  a 
specious  pretext,  of  the  orphan's  profit,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  such 
practices  be  condemned  by  the  Synod.  Setting  aside  this  or  a  like 
gioss  \  the  Synod  would  pass  for  extravagantly  uncharitable,  in 
forcing  orphans,  to  live  from  dieir  infancy,  upon  the  principal,  to 
the  beggarmg  them,  when  come  to  age ;  wherefore  even  our  sta- 
tute laivs,  though  judged  i>y  some  dubious  in  the  point  of  loan,  al- 
low the  putting  out  orphan's  mony.  On  the  Other  part  with  what 
^conscience  can  a  guardian  expose  his  pupil's  mony,  widiout  se- 
tttiring  the  {principal,  and  power  of  calling  it  in  ? 

Trustees  therefore  may  put  out  their  pupil's  stock,  so  it  be  effee- 
^dly  for  their  profit^  as  it  is  done  without  reclaim  either  of  church, 
or  magistrate,  taking  always  such  methods,  as  may  exclude  not 
only  the  intention,  but  all  appearance  of  Usury.  Hence  Lessxus, 
not  long  after  thisfSynod,  writing  in  that  same  diocess,  makes  no 
Mention  of  this  decree,  but  justifies  the  way  of  putting  out  orphan's 
mony  \  and  though,  he  thinks  fit  it  should  be  forbid  for  the  ftitufe, 
1  conceive,  he  added  that  c^lause,  for  fear  ignorance  might  be  an  oc- 
casion; tb  iomt  of  committing  Usury^  by  taking  interest  purely  for 
letidihg,  wliicfa  without  Usury,  might  have  been  bargained  for,  on 
crdier  accounts,  and  in  due  forms. 

The  a.ssenlblies  bf  Melun,  Bordeaux,  and  Rheimes,  are  fully  an* 
swered,  by  what  has  been  said,  and  the  practice  of  all  France,  in 
case  of  real  opposition,  oversways  in  authority,  those  few  purticu- 
cular  Synods. 

The    assembly   of    Melun,     Du    Tertre    tells    us,     repeats 

,the  words  of  that  of  Milan,  concluding  with  the  saying  of  Christ, 
Lend  hoping*  nothing  thereby  $  the  like  doth  that  of  fiourdeaux. 
The  council  of  Rheimes,  of  greater  authority,  as  being  approved 
by  the  Pope,  deatly  allows  the  doctrin  delivered  hitherto  of  XJsury, 
in  these  terms,  Tit.  de  fcenore :  <  Cum  sacrae  litters  excludant  eum  a 

^divino  tabernaculo,  qui  pecuniam  dederit  ad  usuram,  aperteque  nun- 
dent,  ut  mutuum  demus,  nihil  inde  sperantes  :  quisquis  prseter  sor- 
tem  pr^cipuam  ex  mutuo  aliquid  amplius  exegerit,  vel  acceperit, 
cujuscunque  generis  iHud  sit  modo  pecunia  estimari  pdssit  usura- 
nus  esse  censcatur.'  Since  the  holy  scripture,  excludes  him  from 
the  tabernacle,  who  gives  his  mony  to  Usury,  and  manifestly  dc- 

■  clare^j  That  we  lend  hoping  nothing  thereby ;  whoever  shall  etaqt, 

^orreteive  above  the  principal  of  what  was  lent,  of  whatsoever  kind 
it  be,  so  it  be  worth  mony,  let  him  be  judged  an  usurer^    Remafrk  ' 
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'iiReil  the  «xpre88ion,  <fot  what  was  lent }'  there  lies  the  stress  \  hut 
'  what  council,  or  assembly  ever  say,  diat  mony  put  out,  as  in  our 
-^ase,  is  mony  lent  ? 


CHAP.  XVL 

The  auihorities  of  Popes* 

Alexander  the  III.  having  condemned  usurers  in  the  councils  of 
•Tours  and  Lateran ;  to  the  case  of/  the  archbishop  of  Genoa,  pro- 
.  posing  the  dealings  of  some  merchants,  who  sold  dearer  for  retardU- 
:  ment  of  pay,  writes  thus :  <  Licet  contractus  hujusmodi,  ex  tali  for- 
.  ma  non  possit  censerl  nomine  usurarum,  nihilo  minus  tamen,  veA" 
ditores  peccatum  incurrunt,  cum  cogitationes  hominum,  omnipo- 
.  tenti  defo  nequeant  occultari.' 

Answ.  What  could  be  alledged  less  favourable,  to  Du  Tertre's 
:  purpose  ?  For  the  Pope  seems  to  excuse  from  Usury,  what  divines 
.  condemn  for  such ;  <  though  such  contracts/  says  the  Pope,  <  as  to 
<  their  forms,  be  not  to  be  held  usurious,  yet  those  that  sell  after  that 
manner,  sin ;'  whereas  divines,  affirm  to  be  Usury,  to  take  any 
thing  for  pure  delay  of  payment ;  the  said  delay  being  essential  to 
lending.    The  Pope^s  meaning  tibeii  I  take  to  be,  that  such  a  con- 
tract, cannot  be  prosecuted  in  the  exterior  court  as  usurious;  yet  ii^t 
such, dealers,  for  the  ordinary  sin,  by  forcing  those,  who  cannot 
give  present  mony,  to  pay  for  the  forbearance,  which  is  plain  op* 

Eresision,  arguing  an  usutiqus  intention  of  gain,  such  to  have  been 
is  hdlinesses  meaning  appears  from  the  ensuing  clause  :  <  since  the 

-  thoughts  of  men,  cannot  be  hidd^en  from  the  omnipotent  God  j'  if 
this  wise  Pope  was  so  cautious,  as  not  to  condemn  for  express 
Usury,  interest  for  pure  forbearance ;  would  he  approve  the  for* 

,  wardness  of  some,  no  Popes,  in  condemning  of  Usury,  an  interest 

.  settled- by  common  agreement,  or  by  covenant,  and  titles  thought 
just  by  divines  ?  One  of  these  is  th^  danger  the  seller  undergoes, 
of  losing  both  his  ware  and  price,  with  die  trouble  in  recQvering 
it,  and  that  consideration  on  this  score  may  be  taken,  is  not  only 

-the  opinion  of  Iconnes  Martinez  de  Prado,  tpm.  2.  Theolog.  Mo- 
ralis,  c.  27.  §.  2.  Citing  16  more,  but  before  him  of  the  learned 

,  Sylvester,  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  and  eight  others  quoted  by 
mm,  insisting  on  the  doctrin  of  their  great  master,  St.  Tho.  Qpusc. 
7S.  c.  1.0.  <Si  enim  venditor  rem  suam,*  &c.  If  a  seller  intends  to  sell 

~  dearer,  not  for  the  time  only,  but  for  the  damage  like  to ,  befall 
hiirt,  or  to  redeem  the  vexation,  probably  to  be  suffered,  in  recoycF- 
ing  his  debt,  either  by  reason  of  the  malice,  or  impoteacy  ^f  his 
debtor ;' then  he  isexcused  from  sin. 


To  tJrban  the  III.  three  like  questions  were  proposed,  cap. « C6ti-» 
Biduitf  whether  those  were  to  be  looked  \ipon  as  usurers,  who  sold 
dearer  by  reason  of  stavihg  for  their  mony  ?  Or  those  who  tacitly  . 
intended  it?  Or  finally  diose,  who  would  not  release  the  buyer, 
Whhout  drawing  advantage  on  that  account?  The  Pope  declares 
them  usurers,  as  sinning  against  the  command.  <  Lend,  hoping  no- 
thing thereby.' 

Ansoi.  Voluntary  forbearance,  is  equivalent  to  lending;  and 
therefore  the  seller  is  no  more  obliged,  to  forbear,  than  to  lend;  but 
in  case  he  forbear,  be  doth  as  good  as  lend,  and  ii^  that  case  sins 
against  Christ's  precept.  And  mis  is  the  full  of  the  Pope's  answer ; 
he  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  title,  as  the  prejudice  ensuing  to 
a  tradesman,  and  hinderance  of  gain  for  want  of  his  mony,  or  the 
danger  of  no  pay,  or  the  losing  all ;  these  are  considerable,  and  it  is  ' 
but  just  the  buyer  should  make  them  good. 

Leo  the  lOth  in  the  Lateran  council,  having  alledged  Christ'^ 
words,  <^Lend  hoping  nothing  thereby,'  concludes ;  <  £a  enim  est 
propria  usurarum  interpretatio,  quando  videlicet  ex  usu  rei  quae  non' 
germinat,  de  nuUo  labore,  nuUo  sumptu,  ilullo  periculo,  lucrum 
fetu  conquiri  studetur.'  For  this  is  the  proper  interpretation  of 
usuries,  viz.  when  one  studies  to  gain,  and  receive  profit  from 
things  which  are  unfruitful,  without  labour,  without  expence,  and 
without  danger. 

An^w.  I  ^bUld  think  the  author  had  made  it  his  employment  to^ 
cull  out  places,  to  the  settling  what  he  pretends  to  overthrow.  The 
Pope  in  that  Bull,  silences  the  zeal  of  suchy  as  impugned  the 
Mounts  of  piety,  as  usurious,  having  premised  the  reasons  invented 
by  them ;  of  tnose  reasons,  one  is  contained  in  the  words,  which 
Du  Tertre,  either  by  oversight,  or  disingenuity,  makes  to  be  the 
P45pe's.  Whereas  His  Holiness,  having  relatea  the  arguments  of 
such,  as  disapproved  of  the  Mounts  of  piety,  as  usurious,  encou* 
rages  the  erecting  of  them,  by  granting  indulgencies  5  and  who. 
shall  either  by  word  or  vinriting,  preach  or  dispute  against  them,  he 
makes  liable  to  the  punishment  of  excommunication.  <  Latae  sen- 
tentiae,  nuUo  obstante  privilegio,'  That  is,  ipsofacto^  to  be  incurred 
ho  priviledge  whatsoever  withstanding  it.  What  greater  evidence  of, 
this  Pope's  judgment  of  the  invalidity  of  their  reasons,  and  amongst 
the  rest  of  this  objected,  which  Du  Tertre  inconsiderately  brings 
for  the  Pope's,  though  rejected  by  His  Holiness  ?  But  Du  Tertre 
would  appear  somebody. 

To"  answer  reason  with  reason.    That  mony  cannot  fructify,  has 
often  been  denied,  and  is  apparently  untrue,  in  the  gain  to  be  made, 
in  purchasing  good  pennyworths  ;  insomuch  after  all,  Du  Tertre 
himself,  pag.  154,  and  135.  acknowledges  that  saying  to  be  verified 
only  of  niony  letk,  which  being  no  more  the  lender's,  but  the  bor-*' 


TClwer^f,  can  yield  nodding  to  the  lender^by  n^ason^  «  Ret  fmcl&»* 
,  cat  Domino/  The  thing  fruits  to  its  pwoer^  aiid  so  far  he  is  in  die, 
light;  but  seems  not  toreflecti  that  it  may  fructify  Worb  it  if 
lent,  and  then  to  bargain  for  what  it  may  yield*  is  no  lending,  nor 
Usury.  Nor  is  it  wimout  labour,  expences,  and  dangerj  that  monY: 
is  lett  out.  What  labour  in  getting  it  ?  In  preserving  it  ?  To  oniit 
lesser  cares  and  troubles,  in  drawing  up  deeds,  counting  ?  S^c*  The 
want  of  its  pro^t^  is  it  not  a  sort  of  charge,s?  The  danger  of 
dams^e,  the  exposer  of  his  mony,  takes  upon  himself,  which  may. 
happen  from  frequent  casualties,  for  want  of  his  mony,  as  in  acci- 
dents of  fire,  sickness,  imprisoxmients,  war,  or  the  like  ;  is  it  not  very 
sensible  ?  And  where  is  the  principal  ?  And  yet  by  confession  of 
those  very  divines,  no  Usury  yrhere  such  causes  intervene* 

But  Greg,  the  9th.  excludes  even  the  danger  of  losing  the 
principal,  from  being  a  good  title.  Cap.  ^Naviganti  veleuntiad  nun- 
dinas,  &c*  The  person  lending  a  certain  summ  of  mony,  to  one 
that  puts  to  sea,  or  goes  to  a  fair,  receiving  somewhat  apove  the. 
capital  for  taking  upon  himself  the  danger,  is  to .  be  judged  an 


usurer. 


Ansns)^  How  doth  this  cohere  with  the  objection  of  the. prece- 
dent pretended  authority  ?  There  it  is  required  there  be  no  danger^ 
here,  even  in  case  of  danger,  it  is  made  Usury  to  take  interest. 
Bernartius  cited  by  Laym*  n.  13.  de  <  Usura,'  suspects  a  mistake  of 
print,  by  the  omission  of  a  Non.  So  that  in  the  place  of,  '<  is  to  be 
judged,'  ought  to  be  read,  <Js.not  to  be  judged.'  This  is  clearly 
gathered  from  the  connexion,  as  you  may  see  there.  If  this  like 
you  not,  even  take  the  words  as  they  lie.  H^  that  lends  ventures 
the  danger  of  losing  ;  so  that  to  bargain  for  that  danger,  by  way  of 
insurance,  is  either  not  to  lend,  or  taking  for  the  danger  of  what  is 
lent,  is  Usury. 

Innocent  die  Sd.  declares  Usury  to  be  against  both  Testanients. 

Ansfm.  We  say  it  is  also  against  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  its 
being  so,  we  have  evinced,  that  the  putting  out  mony,  as  in  prac* 

tice,  is  no  Usury.  ^  .       .     .     - 

To  make  an  end  of  tiring  my  reader  with  these  and  like  citations; 
custom,  the  best  interpreter,  of  authority,  and  the ,  definition  of 
Usury,  by  which  all  Usury  must  be  tried,  are  fully  sufficient,  to 
solve  whatever  objection.  I  haye  not  made  it  my  business  to  trace 
Du  Tertre,  step  by  step,  he  is  ever  upon  the  wing,  .and  rather  flut- 
ters, than  walks  to  amuse  with  the  noise  of  his  prones,  where  he 
cannot  convince  with  reason,  himself  presumptuous,  inflicts  that 
character,  upon  three  divines  of  known  ability,  Medicina,  Lessius^ 
Valentia,  pag.  138.  where  he  abuses  his  reader,  by  imposing  upon 
Lessius  very  grosly,  as  will  appeJir  to  the  examiner,  from  whence 
I  gi&eis,  how  he  treats  the  others^  which  I  have  ^ot  by  me. ,  To^ 


►      '  '  '  •  ■ 

wliat  [HUlpose»  Pig..  14^S«  4btb  he'  unite  oppsmt^r  ^'s,  LtessiY;^^,  and 

Valentiay  with  Uif  autibtor  of  the  l^ter  he  impugns^^  Is  it  any  wi$e 
astcmisbing,  that  opppsits  should  cofotradict  one  another  i  His  in- 
ference} that  the  danger  of  the  principal  is  gireater,  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor;  therefore  more  may  be  t&en  from  then^,  than 
of  the  rich)  is  a.  pure  inference  of  his  own  brain,  without  premises. 
Who  commits  any  considerable  sumims  to  the  poor,  and  knoWa  he 
not  that  interest  taxed  by  law,  cannot  be  exceeded^  and  that  tlui^ 
only  increases,  aa  tihe  sums  putt  out  do,  le$s  for  litde  sums,  and 
nore  for  grtater  ?  The  law  therefore  is  faTourable  to  the  poor^ 
where  the  danger  of  the  principal  i^  greater. 

Who  will  not  smile  at  the  man's  eloquent  simplicity,  pag.  144? 
Where  after  pretensions  to  umversality,  afjter  having  in  one  leaf,,  no 
less  than  thrice  rallied,  up  fathers,  popes  and  councils,  by  way  of 
crowning  all  he  tells  you,  <  that  niany  learned  doctors  of  Sorbon,  and 
of  the  &culty  of  divinity  of  Paris,  among  which,  were  the  most 
illustrious  curats  of  that  great  city,  have  sighed  the  common  sents-^ 
ment  of  the  churjch  ia  the  matter  of  Usury.'  I  suppose  in  cox^demn* 
ing  the  common  practice. 

Jmm*  Was  it  their  signing  that  made  it  common  ?  Or  if  com- 
mon before,  what  need  of  their  signing  ?  They  signed  then  what 
was  not  common  to  all,  and  what  he  would  make  common.  But 
how  ?  By  the  signing  of  many.  He  says,,  not  by  thd  signing  dL 
all ;  he  says  not  of  the  greatest  part,  ^e  opposit  tnen,  might  be  a» 
common,  as  what  they  signed.  Many  doctors  therefore,  and  they^ 
doctors  of  the  Sorbon  too ;  many  ciuratSy.and  they  curats  of  Paria^ 
too,  with  whole  towns,  and  provinces  in  France,  practising  what  he 
abusively  stiles. Usury,  are  of  poise  enough,  not  only  to  c^unterbal- 
lance,  but  to  outweigh  the:  authority  of  his  many  doctors  and  cu- 
rats, as  to  the  ^mmon  sense  of  the  churdi.  And  the  bishops  of 
France)  are  they  to  be  slighted,  because  silent  lovers  of  peace,  and 
jenemies  of  novelty  i  Can  they  be  thought  to  be  less  concerned  for 
the  go6d  of  souls,  or  less  knowing  than  some  cOratsof  Paris  ?  And 
their  silence,  is  it  not  a  loud  rebuke,  to  his  many  ?  And  the  divines 
of  other  nations,  are  they  to  pass  for  shadows  ?  With  all  respect 
due  to  the  Sorbon,  be  it  said,  other  countries,  hiive  given,  and 
daily  afford  to  the  world,  men  as  emin^t  for  learning  ;  why  not 
then  to  be  rehed  on,  as  well  as  his  many  ?  For  which  we  have  his 
bare  word.  England  alone  has  oftiier  given  masters  to  the  Sorbon» 
than  the  Sorbon  to  England. 

Perchance  Du  Tertre  might  have  insisted,  as  some  of  late  have 
done,  upon  the  propositions  condemned  by  Innocenl:  the  lldi) 
Anno  \619h  1  therefore  set  them  down,  lekvhig  to  the  reader^  to 
judge  how  ifar  they  aflfect  our  case. 

The  24th  proposition  runs  thus :  'Usura  nqn  est,  dum  aliqaid  ill* 
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8Q^m  ccigitur^  tanqmin  ex  benevoiendar  et  gfiatiMilM 
tum>  sed  tantum  si  «3cq;aturt'  tanquam  deUitum  ex  jusdtiia/   It  h  no 
U^iiry  if  something  above  the  principal  be  exacted,  as  due  by  w^y 
of  benev/olency,  and  gratitude^  but  only  as  exacted  by  way  pf  justice* 

Answ.  The  proposition  is  deservedly,  condemned,  and  condemns « 
itself.     For  a  benevolence,  or  spontaoeous  act  of  gratitude,  cannot 
be  said  properly  to  be  due,  and  therefore  to  exact  it  as  due,  is  in- 
justice; andif  for  the  use. of  a  principal  lent,  it  is  Usury.    To 
receive  a  bene^oleace,  or  gift  by  way  of  gratitude,  is  not  con-' 
4emned.    Nay  to  exact.a  gift  once  made,  is  not  even  injustice,  it 
being  his,  to  whom  it  is  given ;  now  by  the  general  agreement  this ' 
is  made,  antecedently  to  the  putting  out  mony,  it  may  tfaere- 

>re.be  required ;  besides,  the  proposition  reaches  non^  of  the  fo^ie* 
mentioned  ways,  or  titles,  for  which  interest  is  due,  by  way  of- 
justice.         . 

..  The  41st  proposition  is  :  <  Cum  mutuata  pecunia  sit  preciosior 
numeranda,  et  nullus  sit  qui  non  niajoris  faciat  pecuiniam  praesehtem 
quam  futuram,  potest  creditor*. aliquid  ultra  sortem  amutuatario  exi— 
^ere,  et  eo  titulo  excusari.'  Since  mony  lent,  is  better  than  mony- 
to  be  payed,  and  that  there  is  no  body,  who  doth  not  esteem  pre- 
sent mony,  more  than  future,  the  creditor  upon  that  account,  imay- 
'mquire.  something  above  the  principal,  froiQ  the  borrower,  and  so 
be*  excused  from  Usury. 

.  Answ.  Condemnations  being  f  stricti  juris/  fall  upon  propositions 
precisely  as  they  lie ;  now  this  proposition  taken  as  it  is  worded,  is 
both  scandalous  and  false.  For  one  that  lends,  parts  with  present- 
mony,  upon  future  repayment,  a  token  they  are  equal,  at  least,  in 
hia  esteem.  Is  he  nobody  ?  Besides,  difference  of  time,  altera  not 
the  worth  of  mony.  Whence  it  ensues  that  to  ground  a  title  of  re- 
ceiving intei^est,;  upon  so  clear  an  untruth,  and  futurity  of  repay- 
ment, essential  to  lending,  is  to  excuse  taking  interest  for  lending, 
which  is  scandalous,  and  therefore  justly  condemned. 

To  the  aforesaid  propositions,  may  be  added  the  47th.  Among 
those  condemned  by  Alex,  the  7€h.  <Licitum  est  mutuanti  aliquid 
ultra  sortem  exigere  si  se  obliget  ad  non  repetendam  sortem  usque^ 
ad  certum  tempus.'  It  is  lawful  for  a  lender,  to  exact  somethmg 
above  the  principal^  provided  he  oblige  himself,  not  to  call  it  biick,' 
for  a  set  time. 

Ansno.  Who  sees  not,  that  such  a  lender  would  have  interest,  for 
a  pure  forbearance,  which  is  flat  Usury,  as  we  have  often  af-* 
firmed,  ^nd  follows  from  its  definition.  So  that  the  propositions 
'^ condemned  by  the  late  Popes,  leave  our  case  untouched.  And  no^ 
ways  oppose  what  has  bee^  said  for  the  lawfulness  of  putting  out 
mony,  considered  as  was  promised,  as  to  the  law;  of  nature,  scrip-%. 
tuie,  and  diurcb.,  ■..■■■  ^ 
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•  1  sBould  not  hftfe  concerned  mysdf:  in  an  •dm%r(er  to  MonfiMr 
cDu  Tertare't  book,  bni^  sinot 'pHnted/^ikl  I  <{uestion  x^^  but 
alneadrt  ansureied,  by  Bome  iof  his  oMm  natioli,  had  not  his  ^hins 
,|iassed^tlie  Mas,  and  appealed  wifsh  so  CKlkr  W^ons  than  lis,  to 
%he  terroir  of  timorottB  souIb,  add  perplexiiig  ^  cotideimces. 


CHAP.  XVH. 
Th€  CcBucbiskm. 

To  condode  a«  I  pl^faced.  Having  presented  the  vtadN|r,  «kx>i4* 
ii^  i0  ptonme,  with  what  your  tfiosxaen^  in  tike  point  of  potttng^ 
.  out  «ioay»  have  to  mif  to  m^  and  we  in  answer  to  tbem,  tet  him  call 
a  Jury^  of  his  isopaitial  diongiHts,  to  the  case  of  putting  out  monfy 
and  «ipon  evidence^  brought  in  against  it,  let  htm  condemn  it,  of 
U^ury*   But  if  no  evidence  appears,  poesessioa  of  its  innocedcy  still 
hohls,  grounded  in  agreement,  and  nbastom,  upheld  by  Judges,  jutr 
t&fied  by  divineeu  upon  eeverai  titles,  and  generally  practised.     If 
scfipture,  churchy  and  fadiers  iaveighmg  against  Usdry,  reflect  not 
upon  it,  if  the  law  of  fiatmre  tfoaSows  it  not,  let  it  be  cleared  at  die 
barr  of,  unbyaased  reason.    Let  the  practisers  -  mafae  conscience  of 
«eal  sins  ^  let  ^etn  of  their  just  gains^  be  charitable  «o  the  »e«dv ; 
let  them  hofe  aao  increase  im  lending,  but  fiom  God  i  yei;  it  nbe 
^me  time,  Aey  vet  i%fatly  isiCdrmed,  they  have  no  oblig^ion  of 
.mrc^dtOing  themselves,  but  a  duty  to  improve  honestly  the  talents 
vUkI  ius  left  wkh  thesn,  by  puttxttg  diem  out  at  an  easy  rate.  It  is  a 
aerriet  they  owe  to  the  publid^,  for  which  we  are  born.    $uch  sis 
scrupuliae  at  lit  ^  let  them  much  more  make  c^uscience  of  judging 
'  i^h^rs.  Let  them  be  careful,  lest  upon  surmises  of  Usury,  or  rather 
under  a  £alse  pretext,  they  become  staves  of  avarice,  make  their 
cofibra  temples,  and  many  ^eir  idols;  by  %6  doing,  they  dip  ftie 
common  stock ;  so  that  the  share  they  have,  goes  no  more^  they 
isast  trade  into  a  deep  coaisumption,  by  depriving  it  of  its  nourish- 
ment, and  wholly  cross  the  design  of  the  general  welfare  of  a  na- 
tion, maintained  by  a  circulation  of  mony,  a^  our  bodies  are,  by  a 
circulation  of  blood. 

No  lesa  zeal  was  shown  by  some  preachers,  and  divines,  against 

Ae  Mounts  of  piety,  thaii  since  has  been,  by  a  few  odiers,  against 

piittiug  out  of  mony  %  when  the  Pope  heading  a  council,  in  regard 

of  idle  poor ;  and  common  necessities,  judged  fit  not  only  to  cuA> 

it,  but  when  transported  either  to  words,  or  writing,  to  excommu- 

^4lkhite  it  as  a  disquiet  to  the  Christian  world.     The  rule  of  law, 

:  ^<  QymA  qui  CDmnK>dum  sentit,  onus  quoque  sentire  debet,"  on 

.  nebich  the  Pope  and  council  appear  to  gitniMid  themselves,  is  of  no 
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Itssibrce  in  our  case.  The  rule  is : .  that  he  who  partakes  of  a  ion^ 
veniency,, ought  also  to  share  of  the  burden  annexed  to  it.  It  16 
for  conveniency  ntiony  is  taken  up,  the  biirden  annexed  to  it  is 
interest,  which  for  just  considerations,  the  law  judges  reasonable. 
It,  were  a  piece  of  signal  temerity,  to  question  the  said  Mounts  of 
pietyf  and  if  the  common  practice  have  tlie  same  reason,  even  with 
some  advantage,  were  it  not  too  venturesome  to  condemn  it  ? 
Would  not  the  censure  bv  parity  of  reason,  equally  affect  both  ? 
And  were  not  this  to  forfeit  the  respect,  and  submission  due  to 
Popes,  the  Lateran  council,  and  Christendom  in  general  ?  The 
ends  of  the  Mounts  of  piety,  is  to  relieve  such  ias  necessity  compels 
4o  take  up  mony  at  exorbitant  rates  ;  this  also  is  provided  for  by 
the  common  practice,  though  not  so  fully,  it  being  not  easy  to  find 
mony  to  take  up ;  whereas  the  said  Mounts  are  ever  ready  to  sup- 
ply ;  on  which  account  they  are  to  be  wished  for  in  this  realm. 
The  Mounts  of  piety,  towards  the  maintenance  of  necessaries^  re- 
ceive^  sooiewhat  more,  than  current  interest ;  with  current  interest 
ido^Q,  the  pommon  practice  contents  itself^  the  Mounts  are  secured 
of  their  principal ;  the  common  practice  for  most  part  leaves  it  ha- 
zardous. Is  it  the  taking  less  ?  Is  it  the  hazard  that  creates  Usury? 
If  not,  how  can  that  guilt  be  charged  upon  the  common  practice, 
and  not  the  Mounts  of  piety  ?  And  to  reflect  upon  them  as  usu- 
rious, doth  it  not  betoken  undutifulness,  and  more  want  of  charity 
than  provision  of  true  zeal,  more  temerity  than  prudence. 

Tt^  simplicity  of  the  dove  is  to  be  guided  by  the  prudence  of 
the  Serp^hib)  Believe  not  every  spirit,  (says  St.  John,  1  Epist.  chap. 
4.)  Too  much  austerity  of  doctrine,  savours  more  of.  affectation, 
than  discretion,  and  drives  oftner  at  libertinism,  than  true  reform, 
«very  one  inclining  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  when  rendered  too  heavy. 
I^xcess  of  rigor  is  a  kind  of  Usury,  in  that  it  extorts  upon  conscience 
.  (Q  the  oppression  of  a  weak  brother.  The  way  to  heaven  is  nar- 
row, yre  ought  not  to  streighten  it  more ;  nor  to  lay  stumbling 
blocks  in,  the  way.  ' 

This  Was  the  sense  of  the  most  learned  and  illustrious  order  of 
St.  Dominick,  in  the  gloss  upon  the  prologue,  to  their  constitu- 
tions, Tex.  1.  ^.  3.  to  those  words,  <«  Cum  ordo  noster,  &c.  dfecla- 
ramus,"  5tc.  say  they,  we  declare,  that  three  things  chiefly  hinder 
the  saving  of  souls  :  of  these,  the  third  is  too  mudh  rigor,  and  aus- 
terity in  counsels,  and  opinions,  for  men  are  so  terrified  with  them, 
as  to  neglect  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ;  wherefore  rigor  and  seve- 
rity are  to  be  relented,  as  much  as  may  be,  and  men  are  to  be 
treated  with  benignity. 

Yet  nearer  to  our  purpose  the  great  son  of  so  wise,  and  religious 
a  parent,  St.  Tho.  qudl.  9..  art.  15.  in. Corp.  discourses  it  thus: 
<<  Omnis  questio,  in  qua  de  peceato  morali  qu^ritur,''  &c.  It  is  dan-* 
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gerous  to  decide  a.  question,  treating  of  a  mortal  sin  ;  if  no  express 
truth  appears ;  by  reason  the  error,  by  which  it  is  apprehended  to 
be  mortal,  what  is  not  mortal,  binds  under  mortal.  The  exprest 
truth  against  the  common  practice,  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Du  Tertre  therefore,  and  those  of  his  humor,  should  have  taken 
and  coned  the  lesson,  being- of  so  high  importance,  given  them  by 
the  renowned  chancellor,  John  Gerson,  lib.  4.  de  Vita  spirttuah. 
Littera.  O.  pag.  3.  Doctores  Theologo,  &c.  Doctors  of  divinity, 
must  not  easily  conclude  certain  actions,  or  omissions,  to  be  mortal 
sins ;  for  by  such  wilful,  rigid >  hard,  an4  too  strict  assertions,  men 
are  never  drawn  out  of  the  mire  of  sin,  but  are  plunged  into  ano- 
ther deeper,  because  more  desperate.  To  what  purpose  then  to 
render  more  bitter,  and  heavy  the  yoke  of  Christ,  which  is  sweet, 
and  the  burden  which  is  light  ? 

This  had  been  much  to  Du  Tertre's  purpose,  and  perchance 
might  have  allayed  his  too  fervorous  rigor  \  when,  pag.  172.  he  pre- 
tends with  a  scrap  or  two  of  a  holy  father,  to  block  up  the  way  to 
heaven,  and  to  exclude  all  merchants,  and  tradesmen  from  eternal 
bliss.  And  is  not  this  to  endeavour  to  render  salvation  and  God's 
precepts  morally  impossible  ?  Or  at  least  as  impossible,  as  it  is  for 
human  society  to  be  maintained  without  merchandizing  and  com- 
merce ?  Ddth  it  not  reflect  upon  Providence,  as  establishing  a  rel^. 
gion  incoherent  with  all  trading,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  mankind  ?  It  is  a  peculiar  genius  rules  his  pen; 
whether  for  love  of  novelty,  or  to  appear  somebody  in  the  world,  or 
out  of  mistaken  zeal,  to  correct  what  needs  no  amendment,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  decide.  As  to  myself,  whatever  I  have  writ  in  defence 
of  the  common  practice,  I  shall  entirely  submit  to  better  reason,  it  \m 
my  duty  so  to  do;  and  having  done  what  I  thought  my  duty,,  to 
the  quieting  of  conscience,  in  the  case  of  putting  out  mony,  I  end* 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  First  Edition  of  this  Address  was  published,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  Title-page,  as  delivered  from  writing.  It  Tia& 
been  suggested,  that,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  ought  to  say 
something  about  my  threatening  to  call  in  the  Mayor's  Offi- 
cers. The  Address,  as  delivered  from  writing,  could  take 
in  nothing  incidental;  and  I  could  not  calculate  on  being 
hooted,  hissed,  and  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner,  by  a 
Church  Society, 'for  executing  my  office  1  On  being  so 
treated,  I  used,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  these  words  :^ 
— "  I  stand  here,  as  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  in  the  execution  of 
my  duty.  Not  all  the  hisses  and  clamour  that  you  can 
utter  shall  prevent  me  from  performing  that  duty ;  nor 
shall  the  business  of  your  Society  proceed,  till  I  have  said 
^hat  lintend  to  say  ;  and  if  you  proceed  to  further  outrage, 
I  shall  call  in  the  Mayor's  Officers.'* 

I  take  leave  also  to  observe,  that  the  most  violent  clamour 
took  place,  when  I  repeated  the  words  at  page  2 1 8  :  —  "  But 
THIS  IS  A  Church  of  England  Society  !!  !'*  I  then 
spoke  thus — "  Is  this  a  Church  of  England  Society,  or  is 
it  NOT  ?*'  No  answer  was  given.  I  then  demanded  again 
emphatically—"  Is  tfiis  a  Church  of  England  Socieltf  or  is 
//NOT  ?  What  is  it?'^  No  answer  again.  I  then  said— 
"  Well  then,  I  will  take  it  for  a  Church  of  England 
Society  ;'*  and  proceeded  in  reading  my  Address. 

I  am  also  informed,  that  my  quitting  the  room,  without 
waiting  for  reply,  gave  offence.  To  which  I  answer,  that 
I  did  not  go  to  that  meeting  for  debate— but  to  Protest 
against  the  purpose  of  that  meeting.  And,  I  apprehend, 
it  is  not  usual  for  a  person  to  wait  for  ^n  answer  to  his  own 
Protest.  J.  T. 


r 


ADDRESS,  &c. 


MY   LORD    VICE-PAT RO^I,   AND    PRESIDENT   OF    THIS 
.   MEETING 


A, Church-society  holding  a  meeting  within  this  dty, 
and  presided  over  by  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
^ill,  I  presume,  allow  the  right  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath, 
to  declare  his  s«itiments  on  the  subject  of  their  Meeting^ 
As  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  such  meetings,  and 
do  not  chuse  "  to  talk  without  book,"  I  beg  leave  to  deliver 
my  opinions  from  this  paper ;  to  which  I  can  hereafter  re- 
isort,  if  I  see  occasion. 

I  desire,  however,  before  I  proceed,  that  it  be  under- 
stood, that  my  attendance  on  this  meeting  is ,  altogethi^ 
official :  and,  therefore,  as  I  conclude  that  I  am  addressing 
aChurch  Assembly,  I  shall  speak  as  a  Churchman  to  Church- 
men ;  and  i/ 1  should  bring  some  strange  things  to  the  ears 
of  many,  they  will  be  such  as  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Vice-Patron,  who  presides  over  this  meeting,  cannot,  as  a 
Bishop,  disallow ;  however  obsolete  they  may  have  become 
through  disuse. 

'  However  I  may  and  do  revere  the  piety  and  well-intend- 
ing zeal  of  some  individuals,  whom  I  know  to  be  menibers 
of  this  Missionary  Society,  I  scruple  not  to  express  my 
convictions: 

L  That  this  Church  Missionary  Society  wat  originally 
utinecessary  i  because  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Pro- 
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pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  was/ and  is,  in. 
existence,  and  in  action.  ,     , 

IL  That  several  of  the^rules  and  regulations  of  this 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  especially  the  means  which 
k  employs  to  increase  its  funds,  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  name  which  it  would  assume — that  of  a  Church-of; 
England  Society. 

III.  That  this  Church  Missionary  Society  tends  to  the 
subversion  of  ecclesiastical  order  ;  and  to  promote  and 
augment  divisions  among  the  members,  and  especially  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  being  plainly  supported 
in  conformity  to  the  views  of  a  Nfcw  sect  in  the  (Church :  a 
sect,  of  which  the  adherents  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
names  of  serious  Christians,  and  evangelical  ministers. 
.  rV.  That  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  this  Church  Mis* 
Sionary  Society,  in  this  city,  will  be  pemicbus ;  because  it 
will  promote  religious  feuds  here^  as  similar  speculations 
have  done  in  other  places.— -Of  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

1  •  I  said  that  this  institution  was.  originally  unnecessary : 
-ip-The  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oos* 
ft\  in  Foreign  Parts  has  been  in  existence  and  in  usefulness^ 
but,  though  a  Church-of-£ngIand  Society,  little  encouraged^ 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  tbk 
auditory,  m  all  respects  qualified  to  be  membexs  of  that  So-> 
ciety,  never  heard  of  its  nam'e.  To  them  I  take  leave  to 
recommend  it,  not  as  a  new  project,  but  as  an  established  and 
orderly  system..  And  certainly  the  zeal  and  the  liberality  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  more  consist*- 
ently  employed  in  the  support  of  that,  than  in  the  formation 
•of  any  new  Society. 

^  Ht.  I  said  that  Lconsidered  some  of  the  roles  and  r^ula- 
tions  of  this  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  especially  the 
means  which  it  employs  to  increase  its  funds,  to  be  utterly 
imworthy  of  die  name  which  it  tvould  assume ;  .viz.  that  of 


a  Church  of  England  Socil&ty.  Voi  eiample — Is  it  wonhy* 
of  the  Church  of  Engbnd,  is  it  worthy  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  authorise  perscxis  to  go 
sdxmt,  collecting  pence  and  farthings  from  servants,  school 
boys,  and  apprentice^  in  ordar  that  the  collectors  of  one 
shilling  per  week,  or  five  shillings  jper  month,  may  be 
elevated  into  members — of  a  Church  of  England  Society  .^ 
And,  moreover,  be  tempted  to  the  additional  honor  of 
voting  at  meetii^,  of  receiving  copies  of  the  Annual 
Report  and  Sermon,  aikl  one  number  of  the  Missionary 
Register  ?  This  is  the  statement  in  Rule  VL  of  your  Re* 
port :  but  I  fH'oceed  to  other  matter.  ^ 

3.  I  said  that  this  Society  toids  to  the  subversion  of 
ecclesiasticat  order ;  and  to  promote  and  augment  divisions 
zmong  the  mend>ers,  andespeciadlythe  Clergy  of  the  Church ' 
of  England.  Gftn  a  stronger  proof  of  this  assertion  be 
offte-ed  than  is,  at  this  moment,  exhibited  before  your  eyes^^ 
H^e  you  have  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Kshqp  of 
Gloucester  presiding  in  the  chief  city  of  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  over  the  formation  of  a  Society,  which  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  disclaims.  Does  the  Hono# 
able  and  Right  Reverend  Vice  Patron  of  this  Church-of^ 
England  Missionary  Society  know  this  fact  ?  If  not,  by 
what  rule^  not  of  Apostolical  siuthority «  but  of  common 
propriety,  does  he  inVade  the  province  of  his  venerable  bro* 
ther?  By  what  right  does  he  come  hither,  thrusting  his 
ackle  into  another  man's  harvest  ?  Perhaps  he  thought  the 
husbandmen  asleep !  I  trust  that  he  will  find  us  waking  and 
watchful.— But  if  his  Lordship  did  know  the  sentiments 
of  his  venerable  Diocesan  as  well  as  mine,  (for  the  Dean 
of  Wells  is  as  much  .under  canonical  rule  as  any  other 
clergymati)  I  ask,  if  his  Lordship  did  know  the  sentiments 
of  his  venerable  Diocesan  as  well  as  mine;  could  he  give  a 
more  decisive  proof  of  his  indifference  to  the  dignity  of 
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the  high  bfiice,  to  which  he  has  been  bcit  a  few  years  con- 
secrated, as  well  as  of  his  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  order  ? 

But  this  is  a  CHitacHOF  englandsociety  ! !  Where 
are  the  majority  of  the  Established  Clergy  of  this  city,  and  of 
the  neighbourhood,  that  they  attend  not  to  support  a 
meeting,  convened  under  that  assumption  ?  Did  they  not 
hear  of  it?  Was  it  possible  for  them  not  to  hear  of  it? 
Did  not  the  newspapers  announce,  not  only  the  public 
mfeeting  of  this  Society,  but  that,  to  promote  the  views,  of 
this  Institution  a  Sermon  "would  be  preached  by  the  Htm. 
and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  ofGloucester^  at  the 
Octagon  Chapel  ?  (I  quote  the  very  words  of  the  adver- 
tisement.) I  ask  again,  where  are  the  majority  of  the  Estab- 
lished Clergy  of  this  city  and  neighbourhood,  that  they 
attend  not  to  support  this  Church-of-£ngland  Society  ? 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  Archdeacon  influenced  their 
minds.  The  Archdeacon  solemnly  declares,  that  he  has 
not  communicated,  nor  authorised  any  person  to  communi- 
cate, to  any  one  of  tljem  his  intention  to  be  here.  • 

But  I  have  said,  that  this  Church  Mfasionary  Society  is 
plainly  supported  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  a  new  sect 
in  the  Church  ;  a  sect,  of  which  the  adherents  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  names  of  Serious  Christians,  and  Evange- 
lical Ministers.  I  go  further.  That  this  Society  is  in  any 
respect  calculated  to  promote  the  sober,  orderly,  liianly, 
intelligent,  and  intelligible  piety  of  the  Church  of  England, 
I  do  utterly  deny.  I  look  at  the  names  of  the  prime  and 
principal  promoters  of  this  project ;  names,  I  allow,  of  the 
highest  respectability  on  many  accounts,  but  certainly  of 
very  little  weight  in  the  balance  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
since  some  of  the  parties,  to  whom*  those  names  belong, 
have  not  scrupled  to  communicate  with  those,  who  re* 
nounce  her  doctrines  and  discipline. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  meaa  to  speak  with  disrespect 
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of  Conscientious  IHssenters.  I  quarrel  with  no  man 
for  his  religious  creed.  I  love  honesty,  though  I  may 
think  it  perverse*  I  venerate  Piety,  though  I  may  think  it 
erroneous.  But  those  respectable  dissenters  do  not  halt 
between  two  opinions ;  they  are  not  of  the  Church  to-day^ 
and  of  the  Meeting-house  to-morrow ;  and  we  know  their 
meaning.  But  do  the  ministers  of  any  dissenting  com- 
munity go  about  proclaiming  the  insufSciency,  the  worldly- 
mindedness,  and  the  want  of  gospel-zeal  in  their  own 
brethren  ?  Does  any  party  of  ministers,  in  any  communion 
among  them^  assume  to  itself  all  the  pie^y  and  all  the 
virtues  of  their  common  function  ?  or  look  dowii  with 
supercilious  horror  on  their  less  assuming  brethren  ?  Does 
any  minister  among  the  dissenters,  intrude  upon  the  charge 
of  a  brother  minister,  ^  not  only  without  leave,  but  in  de- 
fiance of  all  denial  ?  No.— These  are  perfections  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  peculiar  to  certain  elect  persons,  who  have  set 
up  this,  and  some  other  institutions,  '  calling  themselves 
Serious  Christians,  and  Evangelical  Ministers. 

Serious  Christians !  What  ?  Is  no  man  in  earnest  re- 
pecdng  the  mercies  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  ? 
is  no  man  serious  in  his  faith,  and  earnest  in  his  religious, 
and  moral  duties  ?  has  no  man  a  regard  for  the  salvation  of 
^uls,  except  this  Party  ? 

Evangelical  Ministers  too !  Why  more  evangelical  than 
their  brethren — ^who  have  received  the  same  Apostolical 
ordination  ;  profess  the  same  faith  ;  have  taken  the  same 
oaths ;  use  the  same  form  of  sound  words  in  the  services 
of  the  same  Church ;  and  exercise  the  same  priesthood  at 
the  same  altar  ?  I  speak  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  (for  such  by  the  title  of  the  meeting  I  may  fairly 
conclude  all  present  to  be  :)  and  I  ask,  in  what  sense,  but 
as  the  Shibboleth  of  a  Party,  this  exclusive  title  of  Evatu, 
getical  can  be  assumed  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng-* 
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bud  over  their  brethren?  over  men,  in  every^  respect^ 
whether  of  piety>  of  morals,  or  of  learning,  at  leasts  their 
equals  ?  I  ask,  why  I  cease  to  be  a  true  minister  of  the 
goipel,  because  I  disdain  to  join  a  Sect,  who^e  disorderly 
proceMings  I  disapprove. 

Respecting  this  Church-of-England  Missionary  Society, 
I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  to  two 
extraordinary  circumstances  i^^First,  that  on  looking  over 
the  list  of  vice-patrons^  I  see  the  names  of  only  two  Bishops ; 
one.  The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  prelate  here  present  j  the 
other,  The  R^ht  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich ! 
Now,  if  this  Society  were  founded  on  principles  so  firm  and 
so  evangelical,  by  what  fsttality  did  it  happen  that  the  other. 
bishops  did  not  j(^lntt  at^  first  ?  Nay,  how  comels  it  to  pass^ 
that  they  have  not  came  in  on  conviction?  I  can  readily 
account  for  the  reluctance  of  a  man  to  tread  back  the 
hollow  and  rotten  ground  over  whiqh  he  has  travelled : 
but  this  reluctance  to  set  foot  on  Jirm  ground ;  on  the 
ground  of  the  Church  of  England !  this  is  a  myst^  too 
deep  for  me  to  fathom. 

Secondhf^  The  next  extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that 
among  the  list  of  High  Persons  on  ths  &£Port  of  this 
Church<^-£ngland  Missionary  Society  for  the  bast,  I  see 
not  the  name  of  the  only  person,  who  can  give  either  order 
or  consistency  to  their  proceedings  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  I  mean  the  truly  learned  and  sound  Bishop  of 
CALcuTTA.-^What !  was  that  great  man  solicited  to  take 
under  his  care  and  controul-— which,  as  the  Hon.  and 
Right  Rev.  Vice-Patron  knows,  the  Church  of  England 
would  demand — was  that  great  man  solicited  to  take  under 
his  care  and  contxoul  the  pious  missionaries,  who  should 
be  sent  into  his  diocese  from  this  Society ; — and  did  he  re-' 
fuse  to  receive  them?  Or,  did  the  steady  adherents  to  th£ 
Church  of  England,  who  projected  this  Society,  neVer 
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vpflj  to  las  Lordship  for  that  purpose  ?  I  proless  myself 
utteil  J  ignorant  on  both  ^est  qaestkms.  But  of  this  I  am 
irertain,  yiz. — that  "  the  concerns  of  the  society  in  the 
north  of  India"  are  stated  in  the  report  under  the  article 
Missions,  to  be  under  no  othar  aothority  orcpntixMtl,  than 
^  the  mwagement  df.  a  Corresponding  ConHnittee."  A 
Church  of  England  Missionary  l^odety,  under  the  m  anaob* 
M£NT(thatisthe  word)of  aconRESPONDiK^  Committee  ! 
I  have  indeed  heard,  but  I  vfill  not  assert  it  a$  a  feet,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  ^ould  solve  these  difficulties ;  to  wit,  that 
the  leading  persons  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which 
•consi^  of  perscMis  of  aU  kinds  rfreUgioM  persuasianSy  are 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  leading  persons  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East.  Tliis  circuh^ 
stance,  if  true,*  would  also  account  for  6th(n'  circumstances 
in  die  history  of  restless  and  disorderly  pietists,  compassing 
sea  and  land  to  gain  proselytes ;  and  disturbing  their  own 
country  with  religious  contention. 

4.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consideration,  viz. — ThM 
the  formation  of  a  Branch  Society  in  this  place,  would  be 
pernicious. 

The  peace  of  the  city  is  hardly  yet  restored,  from  tbe 
confuaon  occasioned  by  a  religious  feud ;  in  which  (where 
the  blame  lay  is  no  question  at  present)  but  in  which,  the 
Rector  was  not  only  insulted,  grossly  insulted,  m  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duty,  in  hts  own  parish-church ;  but  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  police-officers  to  protect  him  from 
personal  outrage.  For  my  part,  1  declare  my  opinion, 
that  if  you  proceed  to  gratify  the  same  Party,  who  generated 
that  feud,  with  the  triumph  of  a  Church  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  futherance  of  which  that  party  is  chiefly  interested, 
mid  they  too  are  members  of  the  Churchy  you  will  renew  the 
feuds,  whidi  may  otherwise  sink  into  obliyion ;  and  will 
render  Bath,  like  a  neighbouring  city,  a  hot-bed  of  Heresy 
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and  Schism.  And  sure  I  am,  that  the  mischiefs  which  you 
will  occasion  at  home,  will  never  be  compensated  by  any 
good  that,  a  .  Society,  so  formed  and  managed,  can  do 
abroad. 

Permit  me  here  to  observe,  that  if  any  person supppses  me 
to  be. hostile  to  the/?ro^w^(/  object  of  this  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  viz.  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  he  totally 
mistakes  both  my  principles  and  my  character.  The  pro- 
Jessed  object  of  this  Society  is,  I  trust,  as  dear  to  my  heart, 
as  it  is  to  the  most  zealous  of  your  members;  as  it  is  to 
the  Honorable  and  Right  Reverend  Vice-patron  himself. 
But  that  grand  purpose  will  never  be  furthered,  m,uch  less 
accomplished,  by  such  means,  as  are  offered  or  afforded, 
by  an  irregular  association  like  this :  an  association  of  a 
character  so  equivocal,  that  had  not  the  Lords  .Bishops  of 
.  Gloucester  and  of  Norwich  honored  it  with  their  ex- 
emplary  names,  it  might  as  well  be  supposed  a  Church-of- 
Rome  Society,  or  a'  Scottish  Kirk-Society,  or  a  Sweden- 
borgian  Church  Society,  as  to  pertain  io  the  Church  of 
England.  No — The  conversion  of  the  heatlien  to  the  faith 
of  the  Son  of  God,  must  be  founded,  as  at  the  beginning, 
on  a  system  of  order  and  of  union  ;  ministered  by  men 
duly  qualified,  and  orderly  consecrated  to  their  holy  office. 
On  such  a  system,  and  on  such  men  dlone^  can  the  Grace 
of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  the  God  of  order  and  of  unity,  and 
not  of  confusion,  be  reasonably  expected  to  descend. 
The  ground-work,  and  little  more  than  the  ground- work,, 
of  such  a  system  is  now  laid  in  the  East,  founoed  on  a  regu- 
lar apostolical  commission,  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
sound  apostolical  Bishop.  But  with  neither  of  tbes^,  it 
seems,  does  this  Church  Missionary  Society  hold  com- 
munion !  But,  whether  that  be  the  fact  or  not,  I  call  on  you. 
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s  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  look  to  that 
Church. 

You  are  summoned  hither  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  Branch  of  this  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
this  city ;  under  the  patronage,  not  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
this  diocese,  but  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  who, 

himself,  as  Dean  of  Wells,  owes  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  and  who,  moreover,  has  no 
manner  of  jurisdiction  in  this  city,  nor  in  this  diocese,  be- 
yond his  deanery. 

As  Archdeacon  of  Bath,— 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  this  diocese — ^in  my 
own  name — in  the  name  of  the  Rectors  of  Bath — and  in 
the  name  of  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  Clergy  in  my  juris- 
diction— 

I  PROTEST  against  the  formation  of  such  Spciety  in  this 
city. 

Whether,  or  in  what  manner,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Vice-Patron  and  his  friends  will  condescend  to  notice  this 
Protest,—!  shall  not  stay  to  see. 
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It  has  been  frequently  asserted,'  that  London  is  the  most 
cKaritable  phcie  iii  the  universe.  That  larger  sums  of  money  are 
subscribed  and  collected  for  puUic  chariues  in  London  than  in  any 
other  city,  is,  I  believe^  irithout  Joubt ;  but  that  these  sums  are 
always  well  and  properly  applied  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  be  so 
readily  admitted,  or  so  easily  proved. 

la  9tatittg^tht5^  however,  I  inrve  ftel  Ae-most  distant  intention 
of  imputing  any  blame  to  the  very  respectable  individuals  who,  in 
these  cases,  step  so  generously  forward  to  give  their  services  grii- 
tuitously  in  the  arrangement  and  direction  of  these  charities,  nor 
of  charging  them  with  any  intentional  abuse  of  the  funds  6om* 
mitted  to  their  charge;  on  tiiatpntrtry,  I  have  every  reason  to 
helieve  that  these' trusts  are,  in  genersd,  conducted  with  the  utmost 
honour  and  probity. 

It  48  to  the  grand  stile  in  which  fhese  charities  are  arranged  and 
managed,  and  to  th^  great  expense  incurred  in  outward  show,  that 
I  rrfer  \  and  I  thiiik  that  every  one,  who  sives  a  glance  at  the  ele- 
gant and  expensive  buiidings  erected  for  mese  purposes  in  almtfst 
Sjrery  quarter  of  this  extended  metropolis,  or  who  takes  a  slight  in-* 
spection  of  the  great  establishments  within  these  buildings,  5^31 
join  me  in  suspecting  that  where  so  much  has  been  expended  Idii 
^^f^  great  d^  Cfganot  be  left  to  be  applied  to  the  real  purpose 
of  the^dttrity;         ^^^^  •    -^  .::...'    I 
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Ereh  ki  those  as6oeiati<m^  fbv  charity  ^luce  lao  bttiUix^  hiiffi#. 
Ibeen  eroded,  so  muck  is  expended  in  public  meetingay  saiiuries  of 
ofBcers  and  servants,  expenses  ol  eotnmitteea»  printing  .and  s^ver- 
^semenls,  etc.  that  con^patutively  tittle  is.  kit  to.  lie  applied  to  tht 
purposes  for  which  the  S6dhMy;.wa|  irntinited,  and  the  cenae- 
quence  fs,  that  the  leA  good^4oite'k  hot  set  sil  in  proportioii  to  tbd 
sums  raised. 

Besides,  I  suspect  (Jiat|  in  many  caseSf  the  objects,  of  those  chat' 
ritlies  and  the  ends  proposed  to  be.afttflmed  are  not  of  that  utilitf  ti^- 
justify  the  siliins  expiended  Qpon^thenyand  in  some  t)ie  lattcf  are 
aictttsdljr  nvipossible  to  be  accomplished  at  all. 

In  fact,  a  iHunber  of  these  chanties  ace  only  knowa  to^^^r  heiifd 
6f  by  the  public  Ht  the  annual  meetii^  when  a  fiamkig  report  xw 
mafde,  a  dinneiphftd,  ttid^b' fresh  8fiib8cnpt]oii:£or; their  supporter 
tered  into  \  an^  ^en  they  sink  into  oblmon  utuil  the  neit  oc£.a^ 
siion. 

In  this  respect  they  have  frequently  reminded  me  ol  coi^^tSt 
diose  erratic  wanderers  in  the  heavene<  A  comet  is  vkible  to  thei 
ifihabttants  of  this  eauth,  only  om  its  approach  to  the'  sun  and  for  a 
dtort  time  after  it  has  passed  that  luminary,  when  it  shines  witb 
great  sptendour,  and  then,  rapiieHy  flying  off  into  boundless  spaoeg 
completely  disaj^ears  until  its  nest  periodical  visit.  In  like .  mAH-. 
ner/diese  societies^  are  heard  lof  ffur  a.  short  time  prev«B^u9  to  thet 
annual,  meeting ;  at  the  dinner  they  dausEle  the  pubfo:  with  ^(^ 
eAilgence  of  th^ir  brightness.i  the^i  cotttinue  to  do  so  for  ?^  sfafort 
tmne  after,  becoming  dtntmeur '  and  dimmer,  uotit  they  sipk  ^Qftn 
utter,  darkness  and  oblivion,  and  only  appeaf  again  wheo  the  revelv-t 
htg  year  brings  FMind  the  stated  period.  .  -^ 

jAdneng  diese  meteofs^  dtese  shilling  iiihabilants  i^f  ithQ  skyiof 
charity,  your  Society  made  laet  season  >  a  most.  oonepieuQ^s  :6g.ure4 
The.  inM>fi^ssed  object  was  popular,  ai^  the  times  weice  eKlsemeji^i 
favpttTa)Aevfor  its  introduction.  >  After  twenty  years  war  the  <;cmr 
try  found  its^  at  peace  with  a^l  the  wpiU;».  and  9»  at  leisure.  X^ 
tsm  its  attention  to  obfectg  of  internal,  police  i.  the  new^paperi^ 
were^'at  a-  loss  lor  subjects  to  fill  their  cdumns  $  aqd  th.er.ci(y  of 
London  had  got  a  diief  magistrate  of  a  particularly  aptiye  iwri^i  i^^^ 
fulfy  disposed  to  do  all  the  (good  in  his  power.  The  cfmeqfe^ce 
^i9S,  that  the  mometit  a  meeting  of  the  \  Quardim  So^i^ty  w^  adr 
verttsed,  the  subject  was  -taken  up  w^th  the  greatest  ki^eimess  \  th^ 
daily  and  weekly  papers  -  weve^  filled  with  .psaragraph^  and  lettef^^ . 
the  Iiord  Mayor  tot  isbe  police*oficera  m  motion,  jDrowd^  qf  tj^ 
itnhmppy  ob^icts  who  i»f est  tile  stieeta  were  i^en  into  i^iistody^ 
a|id  a>mtmtted  to  Bridewell  for  a  penbd^  the  meeting  w^$  t^H 
mtmerousiy  attended,  a  repent  w».  read,  which.  W9?.aft^ntfaM> 
prmted^  and  a  number  of  Ihmii^  speeches  were  Biade,i5^bi§b  ¥^^ 
lOmest  at'tHtt  length  inlo  all  th« »«vspapfta>  '^,ii^^ 
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8l»anger,  coming  at  that  period  to  town,  would  hsre  bonclttded  that 
in  a  shori:  timey  London  wouldf  be  the  purest  city  in  theuniTerse.^  ' 
What  was  the  result  of  all  this,  howeyer  !  Why,  that,  in  a  short, 
time,  within  a  little  month,  the  papers  dropped  the  subject,  and  the  ^ 
business  was  forgotten ;  nay,  in  spite  of  the  continued  exertions  of- 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  streets  soon  became  as  much  infested  as  be-, 
fore;  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  Guardian  Society  until  lately^, 
after  a  long  lapse  another  .public  meeting  having  been  fixed,  adver- 
tisements have  begun  to  announce  it,;  and  I  presume  the  same  ex*, 
hibition  will  again  tsdce  place,  and  end  in  the  same  manner* 

The  ostensible  object,  for  the  accomplishment  of  wjbicb  ypur. 
Society  has  been  e8tab1ished«  is  of  such  importance  to  the  prospe- 
rity, happiness,  and  well-being  of  general  society,  that  you.woulcL 
be  entitled  to  the  assistance  and  support  of  ^very  good  citizen  and- 
wellj^wisher  to^his  country,  were  the  plan  you  have  laid  down,  and 
the  method  you  have  followed,  at  all  adequate  to  the  end  proposed* 
It  is,  tlierefore,  only  from  a  deep  conviction  that  you  have  taken  a 
most  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  have  adopted  a  most  erroneous* 
mode  of  acting,  and  are  actually  squandering  your  funds  and  time, 
upon  an  impossibility,  that  I  now  -  take,  the  liberty  of  addressing. 
you,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  shew  where  y^u  have  erred,  and  to 
point  out  a  most  glorious  field,  -vi^iere  your  exertions  might.be  oi^ 
tli6  most  essential  benefit  to  society,  and  would  confer  immortal 
glory'  and  renown  upon  yourselves. 

Your  Society  is  declared  to  be,  «^r  the  prfiservaiioii^  p^Uc, 

Tltorahf"  a  most  praise-worthy  and  highly  commendable  institution* 

But  h6W  do  you  propose  to  preserve  the  public  mqr^s  i  Why,  by. 

*^  providing  temporary  asylums  for  jprostitutes  removed  by  the  ^pe- 

^' ration  of  the  laws  from  the  public  streets,  and  afibrding  to  such 

*\  of  them  as  ate  destitute,  employment  and  relief.''      This  may  b^ 

r^ty  well,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  is  certainly  going  a  very  short 

^ay  towards  the  preservation  of  piiblic  morals*    Besides,  it  is  not  a 

novel  plan,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  itatalltiesfrving  the  high 

and  extravagant  praises  and  commendaticms  that  have  been  bestow*^ 

ed  upon  it.     Already  have  we  had  the  Asylumt .  the  Misericordia» 

the  Magdalen,  the  Philanthropic,  the  Penitentiary,  the  Refiige  for 

the  De^itute,  and  the  Lock  Asylum, — all  these  societies  set  out 

upon  the  same  grounds,  I  beHeve,  that  the  Guardian  Society  has 

done,  to  pi^ovide  asylums  for  prostitutes,  .avid  tofum^^h  theni  with 

employment  and  relief.    Each  of  them.- made,  ^t  its  commence^ 

h)ent,-almo6t  as  brilliant  and  luo^inous  a -figure  as  the  Cluardian 

Society.     They  still  have  their  annual  meetings.^  but,  except  at 

those  limes,  they  are  seldom  or  never  hjsard  of  i  and  even  on  these 

'occasions  they  now  shed  a  dimmer  and  a  dimmer  ray.    With  such 

ptecedents  before  them,  it  really  appears  $urprisingcto  me.  that  the 

Vdrfrei$pectaM(^g$ntlemeti,  who  have  been  My^inucfa  pains  u4 
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%mj T>le  to  fiStm  tKts'Sdcietyi  did  not  take  a  nitfre  extended  view  of 
fte  isubjett,  did  not  erideavour  to  make  k  ni6re  generally  useful  ty 
embracing  objects  of  greater  utility.  I  wonder  that  it  never  oo 
tiirred  to  them,  that  the  better  way  to  preserve  public  morals 
^ould  be,  by  endeavouring  to 'prevent  women  becoming  prosti- 
tutes, instead  'of  providing  asylums  for  them  after  they  had  run 
theiif  course. 

'  I  am  the  more  astonished  at  tlas,  because  the  report  commences 
^n  that  spirit.  The  second  paragraph  runs  thus:  "  The  extensive 
•and  multiform  evils  which  result  from  the  deplorable  profligacy 
that  abounds  in  this  metropolis,  mtist  be  known,  felt,  and  lamehted, 
^by  every  Christian  philanthropist  1  Ought  we  then  to  remain 
-satisfied  and  inactive,  while  vice  and  wretchedness  are  purstiing 
their  courses  with  rapid  and  destructive  strides  ?  While  tlie  quan- 
■tlim  of  female  depravity  is  every  day  inciieasing,  and  the  progress 
■of  crime  is  thereby  accelerating  in  a  thousand  directions,  are  we  not 
;to  interpose  «ome  friendly .  endeavours,  on  the  grounds  of  true 
'pcflicy  and  pur^  Christianity^  to  ^em  Ihe  destructive  torrent^  and  to 
Rescue  as  many  tcs  vae  can  qfvurfeUffm  creatureSy  of  both  sexes^from 
thefitngs  of  the  destroyer.'*  Certainly,  we  are  bound  by  every  tie 
J  to  do  so  5  but  it  really  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  destiidcti^ 
'f<?rr^/ifcan  be-stemmed  by  opening  channels  for  it  to  run  quietly 
■away,  or  that  it  would  be  of  any  consequence  to  rescue  QUr  fellow- 
creatuves  from  the  destroyer,  if  we  allow  him  to  satiate  himself  on 
'them  before  we  interfere. 

In  the  fourth  paragrapli  of  the  report  it  is  stated  that  the  Society 
iiave  directed  thdr  attention  to  two  important  objects ;  the  first  is, 
•^to  discover  the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  number  of  infa- 
mous womenj  who  frequent  the  public  streets  of  the  metropolis*'* 
•  This  ijs  certainly  a  very  important  object,  but  it  can  never  be  iat- 
'tained  by  merely  clearing  the  streets  of  their  present  frequenters. 
Unless  some  efiectual  «teps  be  taken  to  prevent  their  places  being 
immedtatelyfiUed  by  fresh  victims.  » 

Were  ia  person  to  be  attacked  with  the  leprosy  or  scurvy  all  ovear 
the  body,  but  which  shewed  itself  principally  on  the  face  and  hands, 
surely  it  would  not  be  thought  sufficient  to  apply  a  wash  to.  these 
-parts  to  take  away  the  blotches  upon  them,  leaving  the  rest'^of  the 
i>ody  untouched.  A  quack  might  do  so,  but  a  regular  physiciaa 
^would  say,  and  say  justly,  that  that  would  only  be  driving  the  dis- 
temper into  the  constitution;  And  yet  this  appears  the  very  thing 
the*  Society  are  endeavouring  to  do  with  the  body-moral, of  this 
metropolis ;  they  are  labouring  to  clear  its  face  of  some  ugly  spots 
'and  specks  that  have  appeared  upon  it,  without  seeming  to  be 
^awafr^  that  those  blemishes  are  the  consequences  and  symptoms  of 
^  mdftal  distemper,  which  is  pieying  upon  its  vitals,  and,  if  not 
'i^peMily  diedMd^ill  soon  cause  il$  dissolutioiu 
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i   1,  iSJEKteknte^  isoacm^  th^t  I  am  p(er£ic47. cgrnQt  m  sUtitig  tfai^ 
^he  Soeiety  hav^t  ^n  their  £c)i:matio»f  tak^n  ;^  most  ^oonfined  yieiy 
isi'  tbe  subjed^. :.  And  it  ^ppjears  equally  clear  to  me  that  the  Sor^ 
4ktf..art  taking  a  most  errcmeou^  method  of  endeavourmg  to  ac- 
-cpmplish  the  ol^ect  they  have  in  view«     l  belieye  t  might  not  limit 
it  to  one  method  »  I  tIiin|L  I  cquU  state  severaj^  but  J,  mean  to  con- 
fine myself  to  one,  because  I  conceive  It  to  be 'most  particuburly 
«frra«iieou8>  and  that  is^^he  m$$oci^ing  wtWM$f(^maLe$  in  their  la-^ 
Aours.    I. cannot  conceive  how  it  can  possibly  have  hajppeiiedi  (bitt 
•CfD  many  persons  of  respectability^  as  your  Society  appears  to  be 
cOotnposed  o^  oo»Jd  %Uow  their  zeal  to  get  the  better  of  their  judg«> 
-ment,^  their  prudeiKe^  thmt  caiitiooy  &eir  knowledge  of  the  worl^, 
;90  far  as  to  induce  them  U>  Consent  to»  far  l^ss  to  be  active  in.pro- 
^oting^  so  impolitiCf  so  imprudent,  so  iminrp|>er,  and  so  hazardous 
m«tcp.     The  reverend  gentlem^n^  who  have  taken  an  active  share 
in  the  Society^  appear,,  in  this,  particulari  to  have  completely  for- 
'  -.jgottefti  the  pireqept  of  their  divine  mast^i  so  prominently  stated  bv 
jlihi,  fi^  te  fte^iuently  it^pe^ted  by  his  Apoftles:  <^  fly  from  temp- 
^tadon^  avoid  t^mptaiiofi}",  nay,  d^  very  form  of  prayer  taught 
theni^  ^  lead  us  not  into  tem|H;adon'''  <  A  pr«iyec  which-  ought  to 
'ht  fkily  made  by  every  virtuous  female  in  this  country,  and  shpuld 
iaaax  particularly ,  have  be<A  u6ed  by  those  ladies,  who  were  re^ 
-^{uetted  to  become  of  tbe  committee^  £p?  t^s  more  thai)  u^eleas, 
.this  dangerous  accupaUon. 

The  principal,  and,  indeed,  only  satisfactory  reason  given  for  dke 
^itbeme  severity  with  which  females,  who  have  fallen  from  die 
'{lath  of  virtue,  are  ti:>eated  in  this  country,  is  the  necessity  of  seps^ 
-rating  them  entirely  from  the  virtuous^  in  order  to  prevent  conta- 
'laimctiDn.    This  it  is,  which  drivel  them  from  their  homes,  their 
-^ends,  and  their  connexions  i — ^^this  it  is,  which  in^^f  diem  avoid- 
ftd^  as  if  they  had  t^e  pll^ue.     If  a  female  of  cluuracter  is  seen  • 
^iMocifttiog  withjthenh  or  exen  speaking  to  them,  she  is  immediately 
marked,  as  one  who,  if  not  already  gone,  is,  at  least,  on  the  high 
VQiad  to  destnactiosi*    The  line^  dierefore,  is  fully  drawn,  and  the 
mf/txniim  complete.^— What  is  it  the  Society  have  done  and  are 
^d^lig  i  all  in  their  power  to  break  down  this  line.     With,  I  firmly 
^HBlieve,^  a  {>ttrely  anxious,  desire  t<>  do  good,  they  are  risking  doing  a 
fgl^atevxl.    Not  content  with  eijideavouring  to  bring  >back  lost  wo- 
-msvn  tcross  this  line  themselves*  they  ^ak^  virtuous  woman  to  the 
mfatt  side  xxf  it  for  this  purpoee  ^r^dangerous  experiment  I 
'    A  virtuous  woman  ought  not  oply  to  be  pure  in  body,  but  ifi 
«rttf|d;  she  dsould  be  kept  perfecdy  jgnorant  of  those  things.     But 
^W  h^  the  Society  dot^e  :  Its  own  report  will  best  state  this,  and 
i«  perfectly  fiVifficienit  to  justify  all.  that  I  haVe  asiserted ;  it  intorms 
Wj  tc  that  a  committee  of  ladies^  as  most  snitable  for  that  depf^rt* 
meut,  had  been  appointed  t^  ys^f^&nnt^ud  the  U^u4  §S^mf4^ 
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e9QMi8iiBi«iit.''-*«<«  That  dio!^  hdSmi  had  imtxcdted  cdh{>lkailed 
inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statenrencs  that  faad'been  reorivfld^ 
taking  a§  Httle  as  possible  iipon  ttust/*— ^Smcetheopemngof  ttm; 
asyitnhy  though  the  means  of  die  drnimhtee!  UaTe^  in  ev^ry  ttapictir 
been  Umitedi  neatly  two  hundred  IForiotn'  objects  have  been  a^. 
Quitted.  Prom  the  investigation  of  these  cases,  ^  ladies^b^m^ 
miitee  hone  derivid  a  omidtreMe  qmMity  qf  vrnporkMb^  Ham^ 
lictir^  injbrmttticn.  A  pait  of  it  is  stibtnitted  to  the  notice  o£ 
lis  meeting.'*—- «  They  feel  themselves  compelled,  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  which  they  owe  to  the  public,  tq  state,  what  they  fouhd  br 
be  one  of  the  most  constantly  operating,  yet  least  known  causes  bif 
die  vice  and  misery  which  this  meeting  deptores,  and  which,  it  n 
hoped,  with  heart  and  hands  they  wilt  endeavour  to  diimmsh;^^ 
They  mil  labour,  however ^  to  discharge  thii  iomeufhat  irksome' daip 
Wiih  as  nutck  propriety  and  decardve^egs  of  expression  as  possible:** 
iUid  further  on,  it  says,  «  Hoib^ver  difficmit  is  fttlt  t^  «rfVtf 
on  such  subjects  /"  and,  in  another  place,  <'  die  Commtttcb  tvitf 
lu>t  impose  upon  the  ieUcdctJ  or  harass  the  feetifigs  of  the  meeting 
further!*  Can  it  be  possible  that  any  set  of  men  could  have*  been 
so  infatuated,  so  bigoted,  so  blind,  as  to  plac<^  their  mother^,  wives^ 
sistets,  daughters,  or  female  acquraintanc^,  in  a  situation  to  hear  die 
tales  of  two  hundred  of  most  depraved  wretches,  of  the  oiP-scow* 
ings  of  the  earth,  of  the  swcepirigs  of  ihe  strects,.*-ito  'hesrf  ^ucft 
tales,  that  they  themselves  find  it  irksome  and  a  labour  to  vepeat 
even  a  pa/t  of  them,  a  part  of  the  best  of  theni,  widi  any  propriety 
or  decorpusness  of  eixpressipn,  ^ fitly.  I  think  it  perfeotly^  unne«- 
cessary  to  make  any  further  comments  on  this  \  the  thing  speaks 
for  itself  most  completely.     '  '  .  . 

The  object  to  be  g^itied  would  have  required  id  have  beeh  very 
important  indeed,  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  it  very  great^  to 
have  at  all  justified,  or  even  excused,  the  adoption  of  such  means. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  object  of  the  Society's  laboui^ 
even  if  they  were  crowned  with  complete  success,  vrould  be,  com^ 
paratively,  of  veiy  little  consequence.  The  title-page  of  the  ^epott 
states,  that  the  Society  has'  been  formed  to  provide  ««  tempbrary 
asylums  for  prostitute^  remated,  by  the  operation,  of  the  laws, 
front  the  pubUc  streets"  Now,  I  believe,  the  operatiori  df  the 
laws  never  takes  place  until  these  women  have  behaved  theicnsblve^ 
ill,  have  got  drunk  and  behaved  saucily,  h^ve  been  attemptihg  to 
pick  pockets,  or,  at  the  very  lektt)  have  dbseended  so  low  in  die 
ftcate  of  degi^adation  as  to  be  openly  fofcing  their  comparry'and 
b^ndishnieilts  upon  evety  njan  pasSing.-^Kad,  profligate,  aird  abaxl- 
'^oned,  as  the  str6llers  on  the  street^  hcn^  become^  sfiE  tina  eonduct 
43  y^  confined  to  a  few,  and  many,  a  poor  woman ' is, forcedf;liy 
necessity,  to  walk  the  streets,  who  vrould  sooner  thrdw  herself  into 
the  river  than  be  guilty  of  it. 
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fitttitaldtig'k  for  grarted  that  theSociety  intend  lo  extend  their, 
gteistaoce  to  allthe  prostitutes  w!u)  are  to  be  found  on  the  streets^ 
andyl  sopfiostng:  it  possible  that  they  could  convert  the  whole  of . 
tihem/ still  thej  wpuld  have  made  very  little  progress  towards  the 
y:g;^>ma/io;i  of  the.  public.  inoralS)  and  far  less  to  their  preservation, 
-^HAi>OT<^  twenty  year*  ago  the  jiumber  of  women  in  Loiidoa  liyirig: 
by  prblBtitution  was  estitiiat^  ^tjbrty  thousand  ^  those  who  make 
a  practice  ofrprowling  the  streets  do  not^.I  believe,  amount  to  one 
thousand.:  A  few  of  those  .may  have  been  accomplished  women, 
who/have  fallen  ihto  that  situation  after  having  gone  through  seve- 
ral progressive  ghidalionS';  but  the  far  greater  proportion  are -girls 
froth  thcf  lower  classes^  .who,  having  had  a  very  confined  education, 
have  nothing  but  their  personal  charms  to^  recommend  them  ;  and 
bdng,  for  tli^  most  part,  seduced  by  young  men  of  nearly  their  own 
class,  who  are  unable  to  supportthem,  they  are,  generally,  almost 
tmmediatdy  turned,  loose  into  the  streets,  where  they  soon  sink 
into  the  lowest  state  of  depravity. 

•.  The  object  of;  the  Socie.ty's  labours  is,-  evidei^tly,  therefore,  pi 
very  muior  importance,  even  if  complete  success  were  to.  crowh 
Ihem;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  Jt  to  be  .my  most  decided 
opinion,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  be  attained.  Reforma*^ 
tkm  of  prostitutes^  who  haVe  prowled  the  streets  of  London,  who 
have  been  removed  from  thence  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  !-*-*as 
»rell  might  you  2^t;empt  to  wash . the  Ethiop  white,  or' to  take 
the  spots  out  of  tiie  leopard's  skin.  I  am  convinced  that  that  wo*- 
ixian  who  has  lost,  not, merely  the  delicacy,  but  the  feelings  of  her 
sex  so  much,  who  has  so  completely  degraded  herself,  as  to 
wander  the  streets,  offering  her  person  indiscriminately  to  every 
taan  she  meets,  who  'has  associated  with  the  profligates  of  botn 
isexes  to  be  found  there,  and  has  wallowed  in  all  their  vices,  can 
aever  again  become  fit  to  be  a  member  of  the  society  from  whence 
4die  has  been  expelled.  .She  may  see  the  evil  of  her  ways,— she 
HOiay  leave  them  off,  and  may  reiorm, — ^but  she  never  can  recover 
that  delicacy  of  feeling,  that  ignorance  of  evil,  that  innocence  of 
inind,  requisite  to  fit  her  for  a  companion  to  virtuous  females.  It 
is  perfectly  impossible,-^as  well  might  you  endeavour  to  restore 
her  body  to  its  former  healthful  state,  after  it  has  been  destroyed 
by  dissipation,  debaudiery,  and  disease.  < 

'  However  amiable,  therefore,  however  praise-worthy,  the  endea* 
vouring  to  amelkaratie  the  lot  and  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  these 
unfortunates  may  be,  yet  the  attempting  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  place  in  society  appears,  to  be  a  hopeless  project,  impossible 
:to  be  executed,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  attempted.  Indeed, 
I'ccmceMre,'  tlnt|  in.dping  so,  the  Society  are  comjAetely  wasting 
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th«ir  energies  \  they  are  absolutely  .tKrowiiig  away  both  tihie  and 
money,  which  might  be  much  better  employed;  •  li^  putrid -feversr, 
there*  is  a  tendency  to  mortification,  which,  generallyi  first  attacks 
the  extremities,  sometimes  the  fingers,  but  more  frequently  thef 
toes.  In  these  cases,  when  a  medical  practitioner  is  called  in,  he 
begins  by  getting  quit  of  the  mortified  parts ;  if  the  subject  will 
bear  it,  he  cuts  ihem  ofi^,  and  then  applies  strong  internal  remedies 
to  save  the  vital  parts  from  corruption.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  medical  man,  who,  instead  of  following  this  practice,  wasted 
his  time  and  his  talents  in  making  local  applications  to  the  morti- 
fied toes,  to  endeavour  to  restore  them  to  their  former  sound  state» 
while  he  completely  neglected  tlie  vital  parts,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  saved  ?      - 

•  I  hope  and  trust,  that  I  am  neither  hatd4iean^  nor  narrow* 
minded  ;  but  Icannot  help  declaring,  that  I  look  upon  those  objects 
of  the  Society's  labours,  as  mortified  members  of  the  bc^y-moral 
of  this  country,  which  ought  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
yet  sound  parts  from  corruption ;  and  the  more  tliat  I  am  con* 
vinced  of  this,  the  greater  is  my  wish,  my  anxiety,  my  eageme^% 
to  accomplish  that  object.  If  su(:h  be  the  effects  of  seduction  and 
pr6stitution,-^-iiF  every  female,  who  falls  a  victim  to  these,  b^ 
irretrievabty  lost  to  society,  then  is- every  inhabitant  of  the  country 
without  discrimination,  whether  he  be  a  Christian  philanthropist,  or 
an  infidel  misanthrope,  imperiously  caUed  upon  to  dohii  ;utmost  to 
stem  the  destmctive  torrent,  by  preventing  its  being  augmented  by 
fresh  victims,  not  by  unavailing  and  fruitless  efforts  to  drag  those 
out  of  it,  who  have  been  completely  overwhelmed  in  its  deleterious 
stream.. 

•  If  the  Society,  therefore,  wish  to  do  their  country  a  real  service, 
if  they  have  any  desire  to  immortalize  their  names^  to-  raise  their 
^ifame  even  above  that  of  the  successful  advocates  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  let  them  probe  to  the  bottom  this  dreadful 
distemper,  let  them  find  out  the  real  cause,  and  let  them  exert 
themselves  to  have  a  remedy,  or  remedies,  applied  to  it.  Then, 
instead  of  nwrely  receiving  into  their  asylums  a  few  hundred  of 
worn-out  victims,  they  may  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of 
their  fair  country-women  from  a  state  of  slavery  and  misery,— * 
worse,  much  worse,  than  that  of  the  African  in  the  West  Indies. 

To  facilitate  their  researches  is  the  intention  of  my  addressing 
you.  For  this  purpose,  I  shall  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the^ 
great  cause  of  tliis  evil,  and  what  the  only  effectual  remedies  that 
can  be  applied  to  it. 

The  great  cause  of  this  dreadful  evil  may  be  given  in  a  very  few 
words.  It  is  the  perfect  impunity  with  vrhich  Seduction  is  alK>we4 
iobe'practisedin  this  country.  -  .    - 
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It  is  Cfrtftinly  y«ry  sui^rismg — nay^  it  i»  ttlmott  iacr^dSble^  |fa»t, 
iA  Great  Britatni  a  country  which  is  not  only  hte'kt  u{>  aa  »  pat^em 
for  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  its  laws*  but  cxt(^led  for  ii!9 
religious  and  moral  character,  there  should  be  no  punishment 
attached  to  the  crime  of  Seduction.  iThef  penal  s^tatutes  ndw  fiU  a 
great  many  volumes^  and  in  every  session  of  Parliament  addition^ 
^re  made  to  them,  so  that  there  is  scarce  a  crime  that  can  be! 
thought  of|  for  which  a  punishment  is  not  provided  \  and  yeti 
astonishing  to  relate,  there  exists  no  statute  against,  or  punisl^ 
ment  for  Seduction* 

Only  two  excuses  suggest  themselves  for  tlus  neglectj^r^-eidier 
that  the  crin>e  is  unknown  in  this  country;  or  that  it  is  but  a 
venial  one,  from  which  no  very  bad  consequences  cm  pcjissibly 
ettsue««r-N«ither  of  these  are,  however,  Available.  So  far  iroin  its 
being  unknown  in  this  cduntry,  i  do  not  hesitate  to  aver,  tluit 
Seduction  of  unmarried  females  is  more  practised,  and  openly 
practised,  in  .Great  Britain,  \han  in  any  other  civilized  state  in  the 
world  I  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  wealthy,  the  great,  and  the 
fashionable;— to  those  who,  can  afford  to  squandier  Urge  sUms  in 
.su(;h  pursuits,  and  to  pay  procuresses  extravagantly  ;  k  has  spread 
through  every  rank  of  society,  and,  more  especially  among  the 
lower  orders  in  London,  the  progress  it  has  made,  i!s  dr^dful 
t>eyQnd  conception.  Fashionable  Beaux  used  to  boast  of  their 
Knowledge  of  intrigue,  and  of  their  success  \  but  many  a  jouniey* 
man  and  apprentice,  could  now  be  produced  who  excel  Uiem  far 
in  bpth.  The  early  age  at  which  those  praclides  are  commenced 
is  shocking  and  disg|usting )-— a  great  deal  was  said  in  the  papers 
lately,  about  a  boy  of  eighteen  liaving  carried  off  a  girl  of  fifteen^ 
^nd  Wving  been  traced  to  a  houSe  where  th^y  had  been  living 
t(>gether  for  some  days  \  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  such  things 
happen  much  more  frequently  than  the  public,  or  at  least  the 
Xnembers  of  your  Society,  seem  to  be  at  all  aWare.    / 

It  is  this  licentiousness  among  the  Idwcbr  orders  iMhich  prind- 
pally  contributes  to  fill  the  streets  with  nightly  liiranderers,  and 
which  has  so. very  much  destroyed  the  class  of  aervaitt  girb.  in 
liondon. 

But  seduction  is  not  confined  to  the  higher  and  lower  class^ 
of  the  conmiiinity  }  it  is  xmhappily  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
middlitig  classy-r-in  that  class,  foi:  which  Britain  has  b^en  so /l6ng 
celebrated,— th^t  class  which  can  only  be  found  in  a  free  eoutitry, 
•**-that  class  which  has  so,  long  successfully  opposed  corruption  in 
politics  and  corruption  in  morals,  and  which,-  alas,  is  now'  fast 
falling  a  sacrifice  to  both.  .  As  a  proof  of  what  I  am  asserting,  I 
Jbeg  leave  to  recal  td  ycnir  recollection  an  incident,  t^hich  will 
«erve  to  shew  how  far  seduction  is  jfiow  carried^  ahd  iti  what  Hght 
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.ktis'view^  It  was  «  <a$e  rec6Tded  m  the  papers^pf  August 
131  jr^  jof  a  young  mans  w&o  attempted  to  can7  oi  die  daiighter 
cif  a.respectaDle  merchant  in  the  city;  ai^,  when  opposed  byhier 
two  sister^,' persisted  in  jitp  design  %  and  at  last  drew  a  cane^tuck 
upon  the  crowd  colfected  round.  When  he  was  carried  before  a 
magistrate^  so  far  from  being  ashamed j  he  boldly  avowed  his  inten- 
ttoikf  and  apparently  gloried  in  it«  After  lymg  a  night  in  the 
Poultry  Compter^  he  told  the  magistratei  with  a  sneer,  that  he  w;aa 
the  soa  of  a  friend  of  his,  and  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  the 
Jbdgtflgs  he  had  provided  for  him.  Had  he  met  his  deserts,  he 
afaoiild  have  had  those  lodgings  for  life ; .  and  yet,  for  this  outrage 
upon  all  decency  and  morality,  he  was  not,,  by  the  laws  of  tlus 
land,  liable  to  any  punishment. 

.     It  is  this  prevalence  of  seduction  that  is  the  real  cause  of  respect- 
able females  being  now  so  little  employed  in  shops  or  warehouses 
in  London,  and  not  the  reason  reportea  to  have  been  quoted  by  a 
reverend  gentleman,  at  the  meeting,  a  reason  which  reflected  no 
credit  on  the  person  from  whom  he  had  it,  nor  on  him  for  repeat- 
ing it.     Had  he  made  the  inquiry  of  proper  persons,  he  would 
hav«  been  told  that  no  prudent  or  respectable  parents,  if  they  can 
possibly  help  it,  will  ever  put  their  child  to  a  public  bu«iiness  in 
London  (  because^  in  such  situations,  it  is  now  scarcely  possible 
for  her  to  escape  pollution.     A  milliner's,  dressnnaket'i,  or  haber- 
dasher's apprentice  is  reckoned  fair  game  by  every  high  Or  low, 
young  or  old  puppy  in  London,  and  she  is  beset  and  attacked  on 
all  hands.     I  rather  wonder  that  some  of  the  tales,  that  were  told 
ip  the  report,  did  not  open  the  reverend  gentleman's  ey^s  on  this 
head ;   they  certainly  do  corroborate,  v^ry  strongly,  what  I  am 
,now  asserting.    Many  respectable  tradesmen  decline  taking  female 
/apprentices  on  diis  very  account  3;  and  if  legal  protection  is  not 
speedily  extended  to  them,  there  will  very  soon  be  no  respectable 
female  found  in.  such  situations.    It  must  be  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  seduction  of  unmarr^'  females  is  too  well  known,  and 
.  tXH>  much  practised  Iti  this  country. 

Neither  is  it  a  venial  crime  5  on  the  contrary,  it  is  next  to 
mdxAitt  of  the  greatest  turpitude,  and  of  the  most  disastrous  jcon-  ^ 
sequences  to  society.  Nay,  it  is  frequently  a  prelude  to  murder, 
and  to  murder  of  the  deepest  dye.  How  many  instances  have,  of 
late,  occurred  of  men  murdering  the  victims  of  their  sedu^tibn, 
and  how  many,  indeed  more  frequent  instances  occur  of  these 
victims  becoming  self-murderers  I  Even  when  Such^  dreadful 
'  eftcts  do  not  immediately  take  place,  what  are  the  uiv^riabte 
consequences  attending  this  crimt  r  The  unhappy  victims  6f  law- 
less passion  are  precipitated  from  a  state  of  respectability,  oomfort, 
and  Ittppittess,  at  oncei  it!t<>  the  lowest  pit  of  human  miesry.    To- 
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-iday  sees  a  young  female  starting  up  into  womanhoods  amiabl^^ 

-gentle,  attd  afFe):tionate,  listening  to,  and  obeving  her  mothet's 
advice  and  her  father's  preqepts,  the  pride  of  the  one  and  the 

-delight  of  the  other.  The  breath  of  pollution  infects  hier,  and 
to-morrow  sees  her  driven  from  her  paternal  m^sion  to  wander 

"the  streets,  without  a  habitation  or  a  name,  and  to  associate  with 
wretches  already  sunk  in  the  lowest  deipravity.  Forced  by  hunger 
ahd  nakedness  to  follow  their  practices,  if  madness  do  not  instigate 

-to  immediate  suiqide,  shame  and  disgrace  prey  upon  her  mind,  aiidi 
aided  bv  the  effect  of  cold,  drunkenness,  and  disease,  soon  put  an 
end  to  tier  miseries,  and  she  sinks  unknown  ahd  neglected  into  ai 

'premature  grave.  .  Well  may  unhappy  woman  exclaim  :—  ' 

Wbo  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ; 

Tis  soinetbin^,  nothing :  # 

Twas  mine,  HiS  his,  and  may  be  slave  to  thousands.: 

Takes  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
'And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

And  this  is  the  crime, — I  beg  pardon,  sin,  I  should  say,— w^cb  is 
'Yiot  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  crimes  in  the  boasted  penal  statutes  of 
this  most  religious  and  most  moral  country.  Blush,  oh^  ye  legis- 
'  lators,  and  hide  your  heads,  oh,  ye  statesmen !  You  have  been 
called  a  nation  ot  shopkeepers ;  and  sorry,  indeed,  am  Tto  have  to 
say,  that  your  penal  statutes  corroborate. this  assertion  in  the 
strongest  manner.  The  preservation  of  property  is  by  them  so 
completely  fenced,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  devise  a  mode  of 
robbing,  stealing,  plundering,  cheating,  swindling,  breaking  or 
{>etraying  trust,  or  wrong  appropriating  another's  property  in  any 
manner  or  way,  for  the  remedy  of  which  a  statute  is  not  providedi 
with  an  adequate  punishment.  And  yet  vi^oman,  weak  woman,^  is 
left  to  be  robbed  of  the  most  precious  jewel  she  possesses,  Vithoat 
any  restraint  or  possibility  of  redress  whatever.  If  a  man  obtain 
money  from  me,  under  Jiilse  pretmces,  he  is  liable  to  punishment  5 
but  he  may  with  the  most  perfect  impunity  employ  the  most  fals^ 
and  deceitful  pretences  to  rob  fond,  believing,. unsuspecting,  con- 
fiding woman  of  her  virtue.  • 

Nay,  such  few  statutes  as  glance  at  this  subject,  smell  slronglv 
of  the  ««love  of  lucre,"  arid  are  actually  an  insult  to  the  sex.  A 
woman  who  is  entitled  to  property,  either  immediately  or  at  her 
parents' ^leath,  is  deemed  by  the  law  of  this  land  not  to  be  capable 
pf  taking  proper  care  of  it,  until  she  is  twenty-one  years  of  ag^i 
bat  of  het  virtue  she  is  left  completely,  mispress  after  twelve  i  ,a 
man,  thevefore,  is  prevented  getting  possession,,  in  a  lawful  yf^Y$ 
ctf  her  .and  her  propetty  until  she  i3  iri^enty-onej  but  of  the  other 
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he  ^y  rob  jjier  Mrb^n^vet  lie  caa,  perleGtIj  uocliecked.  If  ^  father: 
91^$  redressy'  by  these  boasted  lawsj  for  being  robbed  of  hk! 
d^ghter,  he  nwst  do  it  under  the  low  and  disgusting  plea  o& 
being  derived  of  her  services  j  he  n^ust  prove  that,»  in  return  for 
^e  expense  he  had  been  at  in  her  education  and  maintenance^  she. 
had  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  cook,  a  chamber  or  a  nursery 
m^d,— degrading  idea!  for  being  robbed  of  an  amiable  and, 
accomplished  being,  just  starting  into  an  agreeable  and  entertaining^ 
cc^p^nion  in  healtbi  a  tender  and  affectionate  nurse  in  sickness>^ 
or  to  be  the  future  mpther  of  children,  among-  whom  he  might 
have  looked  forward  to  spepd  his  latter  days  in  domestic  coVnfort 
and  happiness, . he  can  receive' no  redress;  but  must  sit  down, 
quietly  .to  mourn  over  his  loss^  aggravated  by  the  hopes  of  the 
fulure  beingvblasted  for  ever.* 

Ob,  my  gentle,  but  ilUfated  young  country-women,  my  heart 
^bleeds,  and  tears' obliterate  my < words,  when  I  reflect  upon  your 
lot ;  when  I  think  how  much  jgu  hare  been  neglected,  and  how, 
hardly  many  of  you  are  treated  in  this  highly-favoured  land. 
While  man,  selfish  man,  has  fenced  round  his  pelf,  his  dirty  pelf, 
with  triple  guards,  your  fair,  but  fragile  forms  have  be^nleft 
defenceless  to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  to  be  scorched  and 
withered  by  the  sirocco  of  seduction^  and  swept  away  in  the  whirl-^ 
wind  of  pollution. 

It  may  be  inquired,  what  remedy  does  the  society  of  this  country 

.  provide  for  this  dreadful  omission  in  the  penal  statutes.     It  will 

.  naturally  be  conceived  that  its  doors  will  be  kept  shut  against  the 

perpetrator  of  such  an  outrage,  and  that  the  unfortunate  victim 

will  experience. all  commiseration  and  every  possible  alleviation  of 

her  hard  fate*    Her^,  again,  nothing  but  disappointment  meetj; 

us.     By  the  conformation  of  society  in  this  most  moral  countty, 

,    while  tne  seducer  is  received,  without  scruple,1nto  every  company, 

the  unhappy  victim  is  ^driven,  with  unrelenting  severity,  entirely 

out  of  the  pale  j  she  is  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  until  sne  is  com-* 

pletely  inclosed  in  the  toils  of  misery,  wretchedness,  and  death. 

On  this,  head,  what  are  called  the  laws  of  society  are  so  severe, 

that,  out  of  respect  to  theni,  many  a  deeply-wounded,  but  tender* 

hearted  parent,  is  forced  to  shut  the  door  against  a  repentant  child^ 

who  would  otherwise  have  been  received  into  their  bosom. 

I  cannot  help  here  expressing,  not  merely  my  surprise,  but*  my 
utter  jistqnishment,  at  the  nsanner  in  which  this  subject  has  been 

»  Another  instance  of  this  pelfish  disposition  of  the  laws  may  be  here 
mentioned.  If  a  parent  met  with  that  heart-rending  calamity,  the  having 
a  child  stolen,  and  discovered  the  depredator,  until  very  lately  the  party  was 
not'  piKiisiiftble'fol'  ttrnt-crtmov  btt^  had  to  be  trnd  for  aedling  ikt  emheitluU 
j»l^«»iii<AecA»iiW,  which Jtojghtftot  b^  ; 


twkeii  by  an  tf»It  btmdter,  who  kts  htAfucqvastei  «di^tdMbft|v 

cekbitty  for  eloquence.    In  a  speech,  viiiich  has.  been  piibii^hed' 

dnd  hawked  about  London,  said  to  have  been  xm6t'  hj  hlnv,  tms' 

trial  at  Roscommon  for  aeductiony  I  find  the  following  pafograph^ 

-i-^«You  must  not  forget,  gentleipen,  (addressing  At  jury,)iHat 

it  is  not  the  unfortunate  victim  het8t}{  .who  appeals  to  you  for  ^ 

compensation.    Her  crimes^  poor  ftfretekr  *«*»  (mtUtwed  her  Jr&m 

rUriimiion ;   and,  kowever  the  iemptatiom  fy  which  Aer  erring' 

nature  was  sedncedf  mey  procure  an  uudtence  Jrom  the  ear  of 

mercy ^  the,  stem,  nwraiitv  qf  the  law  refuses  th^  interference.^ 

Had  this  barrister  wished  to  have^  grrea  a  specimen  of  realelo^ 

quence,  of  eloquence  of  matter  las  well  as  word^,  he  -could   not 

certainly  have  had  a  fairer  or  a  better  opportunity,    ff  riie  parti- 

cttlars  stated  be  true,  there  never  was  a  more  atrocious  or  a  nioref 

mfamous  case  of  cold-blooded,  concerted  seduction.     A  warm 

indignant  burst  of  eloquence  upon  the  evident  omission  in  the  kwa 

of  this  country  of  a' punishment  Tor  seduction,  which  deprived  -the 

miserable  victina  of  any,  redress,  and,  therefore,  ibrced  the  unhappy 

parent  to   come  forward  with  tfa^  selfish  pka  of  having  been 

deprived  of  her  services,  would,  I  conceive,  have  had  more  veal 

e^ct  upon  the  jury  and  the  country  at  hrge  than  att^  tite  flowery 

language  the  gentleman  has  used. 

As  I  am  aware^  however,  that  he  is  far  from  being  singular  hi 
His  opinions,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  investigate  a  little.what  the  trhne 
really  is,  for  which  the  unfortunate  victim  is  doomed  to  be  so 
completely  outlawed.  It  is  not  a  crime  agaii^t  nature,  for  iP^shfe 
obeyed  the  kw  of  nature  she  would  do  the  very  thing  she  is  coil« 
demned  for.  It  is  not  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  God,  for  he  haa 
expressly  instructed  m^nUnd  to  increase  and  multiply  andVej^nidi 
the  eart^.  But,  I  may  be  told,  that  it  is  against  the  decsdc^ue,' 
wheiein  it  is  said,  «<  Thou  shah  not  commit  adultery.**  Waving 
several. strong  objections  that  occur  to  me  upon  the  application  m 
this  law>  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  dlcrw  it  to  be  perfodiy 
imperative,  give  it  its  fullest  force  ;  what  is  the  conclusion  ?  doe^ 
it  apply  exclusively  to  women  ?  are  not  men  also  subjccttoh  ?  h 
iX  not  addressed  to  ali  mankind  indiscriminately  ?  why, '  thien^ 
fKtake  women  alone  subject  to  it  ?  Nay,  why  make  them  subject 
to  such  dreadful  penalties  and  sufierings,  oii  Ais  earth,  mt  4 
breach  of  a  law,  which,  however  it  may  have  been  applicable  Udder 
its  first  promulgation,  is,  by  the  Christian  dispensation,  only  puh^ 
ishable  in  the  world  to  come  ?  Neither  is  thi$  a  crime  against  the 
laws  of  the  country,*— at  least,  as  applicable  to  women  alone.  I 
Wi^venp  such  thing  19  to  be  fpund  in  all  the  numerous  statute^ 
tbatiuse  ihc^  made.  But  I  diaU  be^  told,  I  psevume,  that  it  19 
s^ainst  t^  lam  ^  $mel^*    It  it  iH>t>  thioyior  mcrine  i^^puiwttht . 


h^  of  <Mr-4(nr  a  €fJiM  i^iiwt  tb»  btw  of  mtax^T^fat 'm 
oAm^  Mffkast  the^  Hw8  <»f  iier  cmtntrf ,««*-tliat  p»or  unjortmiate 
wtMiian  is  doomed  to  be  ^  sfvevely  puni^d^  m  fact,  ix>  be  oatrt 
hmtAf  bttt  for  a  breach  of  d&e  lawa  of  tocietjr  $  and  that  npt  of  ail 
society}  bat  mewly  the  society  in  diis  country.  Provideace  ba8| 
fer  the  wisest  purposes,  plaated  in  every  human  betnf,  mate  aiid 
female^  an -kicHiiation  for  the  contsnuance  of  the  human  lace. 
Thfts^fo  umrerssd  ovev  die  Miiole  eaith^  ^nd  has  been  soiran  the 
ereation  of  the  world.  But  in  die  formatiaii  of  the  difierent  asso^ 
ciations  of  mankiiid,  £or  their  own  pvesenration  and  ^tqajmtat  of 
life,  in  most  of  those  societiea  which  hav«  or  do  exist,  it  has  been 
fbimd  necessary,  for  dieir  mutual  comfort  and  wdl»beipg,  to  hiy 
iome  resmdtion^  on  dus  passion^  These,  howemer,  have  been, 
Ekeali  die  works  of  man,  various  and  dilsimii^r  is  almost  every 
country.  In  a  few,  this  restraint  has  operated  equally  upon  mate 
and  female.  In  most,  however,  it  has  been  isdd  e^xlusiveiy  upon 
die  latter*  In  some,  die 'wolmen  are  allowed  every  hbierty  before 
maitiage.  In  others,  the  onmanidd  females  a^e  strictly  watdied 
and  kept  virtubus,  but  whenever  they  get  married  d>ey  are 
^owed  all  tHierty.  In  a  thitd^  females  of  etery  age  and  every 
degree,  unmafried  ormmiod,  are  not  only  43zp(ec«ed  to  be  TOtUftos^ 
but  are  puni^ed  by  expulsion  fmm  so^ety  if  they  are  not;  lis 
diis-kst  ckssythe  society  of  diis  eoFu^try  stands  piie*emineat; 
fer-there  a'  woman  who  tnoyigKesses  is  not  merely  expelled  op 
excluded  from  general  society,  but  is  actuaUy  deprived  of  her 
n^tend  psretectors,  4s  idi^vien  Irom  -her  parental  residente,  and  is 
forced  to  die  of  want,  or  to  mip^ort  a  wn^ched  extsteoice  by  i 
repetition  of  ^Ke  criiiie  forwiiieh  she  is  sufieoing.  I  am  awace 
iMI  fludlbe  told,  d«atail  >this  is  for  the  good  of  society;  aaid 
I  freely  acknowledge,  that,  4o  a  €8rtaia  diRgree,  it  is  my  &m  betiel 
d»t  it  19  so.  l%at  w^t '  merely  die  higbest,  die  '^fnun^ft,  die  most 
refined 'pleasures  of  this  life,  Mt  even  tiie  tdntmonest  oomfortsi 
nay,  Ihe  existence  ef  society >  sack  as  it  is  in  this  country,  depends 
upon  the  virtuous,  the  moral  eonduot  of  our  females,  I  amiirady 
to  atiknowledge.  But  H  the  h^l^piness  3rf  man  »  well  as  woasan 
depends  upon'tMs,  why  dionld  the  whole  weight  of  tike  tiansf^-* 
sion  be  allowed  to  fall  npoduhe  iaitti^^  while  the  &niier  is  com^ 
nletely  exempt  ?  Because,  I  shall  probably  be  told,  a  voosan'a 
tr9n^ression  aflecte  iiociety  moi%^  6rantod.^BuC  who  eata- 
Hi^d  this  society  ^  wtio  formed  dtose  mksbf  wiuch  it  issii. 
reguls^ted  ?  Why,  men*— setiA  *m»n,  to  siervr  &is  own  gQttific&» 
tiotxs.  Is  it  then  ^ust^  fsit  «qutdiMe,  is  it  mancii  that  1^  Inmself 
d)DiUd 'be  allowed  tabreflikdiesetv^ryhws  andatramemeots,  widi 
jperfdpt  impymty»  whenever  he  thinks  ^psotpev?  Man  tasp  ia 
womu^it^for^eiirmhRfa^  and  enjofsanii^ii 


tlieretOfe»  inch  of  you  as  do  not  shall  be  exp^Ued  from  r^especu 
aUe  sociely.  Agreed,  saya  woman ;  hut^  as  qbe  beoefit  is  mutual, 
let  the  penalty  be  mutual  alsoy.  at  leaat)  so  far  as,  to  inflict  some 
pFumshment  upon  the  man  who  uses  insidious  arts^  who  emplof  $ 
,  hbe  pretencesi  to  tempt  us  to  our  tuin.  Nq,  says  man ;  althou^ 
in  some  case$>  it  may  be  nidst  for  niy  enjoyment  in  this  Hfe,  that 
yott  Reserve  your  virtue;  yet,  in  otbers^^  it.  may  be  more  foi;  mj 
gMi&tsHtkm  that^you  donoti  I,  therefore,  iosist.  uppn  being  left 
at  filU  liberty,  not  only .^o.  attempt  but  to  efiect  your  ruin  in  any, 
way!  may  dmk  proper,  without  j^okt  having  any  redress  from. me 
whatever ;  aod  remember,  if  you  do  fall  y6u  must  suffer  all  the 
{lemdties.  Wkateoerihe  terr^atkm  may  oe^  iy  ixKich  yaur^  erring 
future  i$  seAteed,  the  stem  mar^liiy  of  the'  lam  must  not  inter'^ 

Is  it  possm|fit»  that  this  raally  can  have  been  intended  ?  that  this 
.gentleman  learned  in  the  law  is  correct  in  his  exposition}  and  that 
idiat  I  haVe  been  txsatmg  as  an  omission  in  the  penad  statutes  of 
diis  country,  has  actually,  been,  precoiicerted,  apd  desig^d  ?  No  y 
X  cahnof,  I  wiQ  not  believe,  that  v^ny  in :  this  ^ountry^;  can  ever, 
have  been  so  delilierately  unjiist;  and  I  hope  ^d  trusti  that)  now 
the  i^uesdon  has  been  agitated,  measures  will  ^  taken' to  wipe  out 
the  foul  reproach.  If  not,  woe»  woe  to  the;  land,  f^r  it  must  soon 
smk  under  the' load  of  coxraptton  and  licentioiisness  that  is:  fast 
overwh^jbning  it* 

O,  ye  fair  daughters 'of  Erin,  arise^  and  join  the  daugh^rrs  of 
Albion,  in  assetting  your  rights,  in  claiming  from  the  layirs  of  the 
country  that  protection  which  jou  are  s0  justly  entitled  to. ;  And 
treat,  ^  he  deserves,  that  countryman  of  your'S}  who,  with  si^ch  . 
talents  as  he  possesses>  ha>  sacrificed  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
soul,  that  devotion  to.  the  faur  set  wbi<:h  is  the  characteristic  of  an 
Irishman,  and  has  attemjpted  to  raise  himself  a  character  for  elo« 
qiiente,  by  seeking  for  mafn>  selfish  i;rian»  pecuniary  recofngense» 
m  being  dbpritred  of  his  wife  or  daughter,-^whiley  at,  the  same 
time^  he  tramples,  with  unrelenting  and  remprsisless  severity^  upon  , 
these  unhappy  victims  of  deceit  and  duplicity}  whom  he  chooses 
to  call  wretches,  "whose  crimes  have  put  them  out  of  the  prelection 
itf'die  law. 

He  can  expatiate  in  flowery'  language}  upon  the  husband's  or  the 
parents'  sufierings  ^--lie  can  tell  the  jury  in  continuation  of  the 
sentence  I  have  id^ady  quoted :  <<  Ko»  no ;  it  is  .the;  wretched 
parent  who  comf is  this  day  before  you^— his  aged  locks  witl^ere4 
fcy^misfortuneS}  and  his  heart  broken  by  crimes  of  which  he  was 
imcohacious.  He  resorts  to  thi»  tribimal  in  the  kinffiage  of  fhe 
JaW}  daio^x%  ^e  yahie  d  h^  datq^hter's  lefyitiidei  bvt  let  it  not 
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b^  thought,  that  it  is  for  her  mere  tnanUal  labours  he'  s^cits  conv 
pensation.  No,^  you  are  to  Compensate  him  for  all  he  h^^  suffer- 
edf — for  all  he  has  to  suffer,—- foi;  feelings  outraged,  for  gratifica- 
tions piundere<lf'^  &c.  &c. :  an49  softer  stating  that  this  liberal 
exposition  of  .the  law  had  been  supported  by  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
AVonmore,  he  says,  <<  but  I  speak  on  other  authority,  paramount 
to  all,— <>n  the  aiihority  qfnatw-e  arising  up  mthitk  the  heart  qf 
marif  and  calling  for  vengeance  upm  such  an  ai^rage."  Would 
it  not  be  naturally  concl,uded,t  that  the  st^erer  pf  9U9h  an  outrage 
would  be  the  person,  in  whose. favour  nature  wouk}  call:  No» 
he  saiys,  <<  She  can  sajr  Qothing^  dhe*.  can  Iiulve  no  claim,  she  has 
put  herself  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law/*      .  • 

He  c^n  tell  the  jury,  <<  yes ;  if  therf  be  o(ie  among  yojii.  Hesscd 
with  a  daughteTj  the  smile  of  whose  inftfmcy  still  cheers  your  me- 
mory, and  the  proxx^ise  of  whose  youth  illumitiates  your  hope>  who 
has  endeared  the  toils  of  your  manhood^  whom  you  look  up  to  as 
the  solace  of  yoijr  declining  years,  whose  embrace  aUeviateck  the 
pang  of  separation,  whose  glowing  welcome  hailed  your  oft  antici- 
pated mum*  Oh  4  if  there  be  one  amongst  you,  to  whpm.tlie^e 
.  recollections  are  dear,  .to  whom  these  hopes  are  precious,  let  him 
only  fancy  that  dau^ter  torn  from  his  c^resses^  and  cast  On  the 
world,  robbed  of  her  innocence, — ^and  then  let  him  wk  his  hearty 
*  what  money  could  reprise  him  ?! /^  He  jcaii  thus, ask  reparation 
for  the  fatjier's  beii;ig  .deprived,  of  Uiebappiness  and  comfort  pf  the 
daughter's  society;  but  he  conceives  that  she  has  not,  nor  migki 
tOrIuve»  any  claim  for  ^eing  deprived^  not'  merely  of  her  father's 
companyi  out  of  his  countenance  and  support,  of  her  paternal 
habitation,  pf  her  fame>  hier  place  in  society,  nay,  of  all  opnottf- 
able  or  even  honest  means  of  subsistence*  The  father  stUl  enjoys 
his  pla^e  in  ^society,  he  has  stiR  his  wife  and.  other  chiklren  left  to 
solace  and  to  comfort  him  i  wbile  sh^  U  driven  forth  a:  wandefer* 
without  a  friend^  a  protector,  a  comforter,  or  a  supporter.;  and  y<;t 
,  this  gentleman,  instead  of  lamenting  the  deplorable  ^^ficieucy  of 
the  laws  by  which  she  is  deprived  of  any  redress,  coolly  tells  usj 
that  ^<  the  stern  morality  of  the  law  will  not  interfere,"     .  .        . 

He  states  very,  truly  that  if  the  defendant,  in  place  of  seducing, 
had  assaulted  this  poor  girl,  if  he  had  attempted  (I  believe  it  should 
be,  had  gaifiedj  by  force  what  he  achieved  by  fraud,  his  life 
would  have  been  the  forfeit.  Why  he  should  not  be  liable  to 
punishment  for  the  one  -as  well  as  the  other  I  Cannot  conceive.  If, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  he  had  by  fraud  or  by  false  pretences 
robbed  her  of  her  money  or  her  property  of  any  kind,  he  would 
have  been  liable  to  punisnment,  but  the  robbery  he  did  commit, 
by  these  means,  was  much  more  disastrous,  both  to  her-  and  to 
•ociety  at  large,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  subject  him  to  a  far  nu>re 
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j^v^re  puntshcnent;  iand  that  the  morie  especialljr  when  it  is  cdtt^^ 
sidered  that  no  man  ever  willingly  parts  with  his  money  or  prou 
perty,  whereas,  unfortunate  woman  has  frequently  an  enemy 
within,  who  Strongly  advocates  the  cause  of  the  tempter  without. 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  completely  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  the  learned  gentleman  really  does  mean,  by  <*  the  stetn 
morality  of  the  law,"  and  I  suspect  that  he  might  find  himself 
vrather  puzzled  to  shevr  its  ajppl^cation  to  the  subject  in  question  ; 
at  all  events,  that  he  is  not  awate  how  far  such  an  application 
iwould  leafd.' 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  laws  were  made   for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  society,  to  protect  the  weak|  the  unassum- 
ing, and  the  feeble;  from  the  oppression  of  the  strong,  the  over- 
bearing, and  the  bold;  to  guard  the  simple  and  the  unsuspectii^ 
•from  the  crafty  and  the  designing ;  and  to  prevent  the  hbnest  from 
•falling  a  prey  to  the  fraudulent.     That  this  protection  extended  iky 
all  the  meipbers  of  the  community,  to  the'  low  as  well  as  to  the 
-high>  to  the  poor  as  Well  as  to  the  rich,  to  woman  as  well  as  to 
'man.     B^t  what  is  the  result  of  this  gentleman's  doctrine  ?  Why, 
'that  mari,  the  strong  and  powerful  half  of  society,  is  to  be  at  per- 
'  feet  liberty  to  oppress,  to  deceive,  to  cirtumvent,  to  cheat  woman, 
'  the  other  weaker  half,  without  her  having  any  redress  from  these 
boasted  laws;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  morality,  that  is  to 
'say,  I  presume,  the  ground-work,  the  better  part,  the  virtuous 
'|>art,  of  these  laws  forbids  her  receiving  such  redress.     Well  iand 
appropriately  has  he  called  this  morality  <<  §tern,"  for  stern  it 
<  certainly  is,  and  very  different  from  the  mild  and  benign  morality 
taught  under  the    Christian  dispensation.      Indeed,  if    another 
learned  gentleman,  a  reverend  divine,*  who  wrote  on  thia  subject 
'some  years  ago,  be  correct  in  his  exposition,  the  morality  "of  the 
Christian  law  is  most  completely  and  directly  in  opposition  to  this 
morality.     For  he  states,    "  as  Christ  declared  he  came  w^f  k) 
destroy  the  law  but  to  Jidfil  it^  therefore  the  law  declared  to  the 
Jews  continues  still  the  moral  law  to  be  followed  by  Christians.'* 
Now,  the  Jewish  law  expressly  ordained  that  if  a  man  seduced  a 
•virgin,  ««  he  should  surely  endow  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  not  be 
able  to  put  her  away,"  and.  this,  it  would  appear,  even  although 
•he  had  previously  been  married  5  from  which  the  learned'  divine 
'ar^ed  strongly  in  favour  of  polygamy,  as  haying  been  established 
among  the  Jews.    That  it  also  should  be  establisihed  or  even  to- 

■  It  does  appear  to  me  that  in  his  speeches  he  has  paid  fully  as  much 
attention  to  fine  words,  high-sounding  phrases,  and  well-rounded  periods,  a* 
to  real  argument,  or  sound  reasoning. 

•  The  Rev.  iMr.  Madan,  in  his  Theloptfaowu 
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l^rated  ai^aoog.ua)  lam  not  prepared  toassert.  But  I  am  perfectly 
convinc?d|  from  the  proofs  he  has  adduced,  that  every  man  prp- 
fessi^g  the  Christian  religioi^}  is  imperativjely  bound  by  the'  doc- 
trines of  that  religion,  to  maintain  ail  Her  life  the  virgin  he,  may 
haveseduceJ,  however  he  may  be  exonerated  by  the  stern  morality 
of  the  learned  barrister's  law.  .  • 

^.What  i^  the;  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  things  ?  .Why, 
that  Seduction  stalks  openly  about,  in  bro^d  day«light,  literally 
«  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  That,  without  a  mala  pro- 
tector, i  respectable  and  virtuous  female  dare  scarce  set ;  her  foot 
in  the  streets  during  the  day,  far  less  attempt  it  at  night..  That, 
even  guarded,  she  must  shut  her  eyes  and  ears  to  avoid  infection. 
That  she  is  forced  to  abstain  from  visiting  almost  every  public 
place  of  amusement.  That  she  is  in  fact  obliged  to  shut  herself 
up  within  the  circle  of  domestic  privacy,  and,  if  she  be  yet  safe 
there  still  she  is  annoyed  with  the  sound  of  the  distant  thunder 
which  rolls  aroupd  her. 

You  do  not,  Gentlemen,  seem  to  be  at  a)l  aware  of  the  ektent 
.of  the  evil,  nor  of  its  appalling. consec|uences.  -  .Taking  the  number 
of  unfortunate  females  in  London,  at.  only  one-fifth  more,  than 
what  it  was  calculated,  to  be  twenty  years  ago,  .say  50,000,'  the 
■average  of  their  lives,  after  they  enter  into  that  course,  cannot  be 
estimated  above  ten  years,  nay,  that,  I  have  reason  to  think,  is  tob 
much',  and  yet  to  keep  up  the  original  number  at  that  average^ 
will  require  an  annual  contribution  of  5000  fresh  •  victims  j-*^  , 
dreadful  consideration  !  But  this  is  not  all.  These  revenge  them- 
selves by  seducing  the  other  sex ;in  their- turn,  and  the  number' of 
young  men  and  boys,  who  fall  a  sacrifice  to  them,  who  lose  their 
lives  by  disease,  or  who  are  ruined  in.their  moral  character  and 
prospects  in  life,  is 'at  least  equ^l  to  the  other.  Here  then  is  tbe 
ancient  fable  of  the  Minotaur  completely  realized^  and,  alas,  to 
an  extent,  to  which:  the  imagination  of  the  ancients  does  hot  seem 
to  have  been  capable  of  carrying  them.  They  talked,  widi  aston- 
ishment and  horror,  of  a  monster,  to  whom  one  ijiundred  virgins 
were  annually  sacrificed.  Whit  would  they  -  have  thought,  or 
said,  if  they  had  been  told  that,  in  future  times,  in  the  capital  of 
the  greatest,  the  most  religious,  the  most  moral  nation  of  the  *age> 
a  monster,  who  annually  devoured  ten  thousand  of  the  finest 
youth  of  both  sexes,  should  be  allowed  to  establish  and  maintain 
himself  perfectly  unmolested  ?  :  <' 

The  contagion  spreads  farther  ;  the  very  air  is  tainted,  and  the 
moral  health  of  the  most  virtuous  youth  of  both  sexes  is  mo«e  or 
le^  affected  by  it.     Acute  observers  from  the  country  have  re- 

f  4 
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'   In  some  of  the  daily  papers  it  was  last  season  estimated  at  lOO^OOO^ 
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mari(ed  of  tbe.yoimg  females^  who  have  been  bom  and  bfed  m 
the  capital)  tiiat,  however  Tirtuous^  however  amiable^  howerer 
highly  accomplished  they  may  be,  they  fre<)uently  want  that 
aimplicity  of  manners  to  be  found  in  the  country.  They  are 
obliged  to  be  more  on  thar  gvard,  they  have  got  more  tact,  but 
they  lose  that  evanescent  but  highest  charm  of  the  female  cha- 
lactor,  diat  most  fascinating  attraction  to^  a  real  voluptuary-^ 
unsuspectiiig  confidence. 

It  fares  stiU  worse  ^ith  the  young  men,  who  are  much  more 
exposed;  they  acquire  that  harshness  of  behaviour  and  hardness 
of  character  which  was  justly  observed  by  a  northern  poet  to  be 
an  attendant  on  this  sia:-« 

I  wave  the  quantum  ot  the  sin. 

And  danger  of  concealing; 
But,  oh !  it  hardens  al)  witntn. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling.  , 

This  is  to  be  fbund,  moce  or  less,  in  all  who  are  exposed  to 
those  temptations,  even  although  they  do  hot  f^  a  prey  to -them. 
In  that  case,  it.  generally  appears  in  taunts  an^  insults  to  these 
unhappy  beings  as  they  pass  mem  in  the  streets.  This  roughness 
of  bcliaviour  insensibly  extends  to^their  female  relations,  and  from 
them  ^ven  to  female  visitors  and  acquaintance ;  so  ths^t  the  young 
fuen  in  London  are,  in  general,  remarked  for  being  any  thing  but 
potite  or  gallant. 

•  Unfortunately,  this  state  of  things  has  existed  so  long,  that  the 
people  in  general  appear  to  have  become  quite  callous  tP  it ;  they 
tee  such  tlung&  around  them,  and  they  sometimes  suiFer  from  them^ 
but  they  console  themselves  with  the  pure  state  of  domestic  society, 
with  the  comforts  to  be  found  in  it,  and  with  the  proud  boast  th^t 
Great  Britain  is,  after  all,  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  moral 
country  in  the  world.  That,  taking  all  things  to  account,  it  really 
atill  is  so,  I  am  perfectly  convinced.  Yet  appearances  are  very 
much  against  us ;  and  to  foreigners,  who  can  only  judge  from 
what  they  see,  the  assertion  must  be  very  doubtful  and  problema- 
tical. A  late  work  upon  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  by  a  Frenchman,  has  been  very  much  and  very 
justly  cried  down,  it  being  certainly  a  gross  and  scandalous  libeL 
3ut,  before  condemning  it  altogether,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us 
to  examine,  whether  this  man  had  no  ground  whatever  for  what 
he  has  asserted.  For  instance,  he  has  been  particularly  abused 
for  stilting  that  the  young  women  in  jthis  country  are  all  wantons* 
That,,  in  the  sweeping  manner  this  is  stated>  it  is  an  infamous, 
atrocious,  and  scandalous  falsehood,  is  without  doubt.  But  are 
;there  no  grounds  whatever  for  the  assertion  ?  Are  none  of  our 
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young  Women  so  ?  Alas  !  alas !  try  us  in  the  balance  and  we  sliaQ 
be  found  wanting.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  are^ 
at  least)  40^000  females  in  London  of  that  descriptien ;  the  popu* 
lation  qf  London  is  reckoned  1,200,000;  of  this  not  above  one- 
third  can  be  gtown  up  females,  or  400,000 ;  here,  then,  is  at  once 
a  tenth  part ;  but  the  unmarried  grown  up  females  cannot  be 
above  200,000,  and  these  40,000  are  almost,  without  exception, 
unmarried ;  from  this  it  follows  that  every  fifth  unmarried  wo-' 
man  is  a  — : — : — •  The  blood  flies  to. my  face  and  the  pen  drops 
from  my  fingers,  when  I  think  of  the  word,  which  rigid  truth  calb 
upon  me  to  use  here. 

.  To  a  Frenchman  such  a  st^te  of  society  must  be  particularljp 
striking;  because,  in  France,  seduction  of  unmarried  femaWis  • 
little  known*  There  it  is  provided  against,  both  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  by  the  usages  of  society.  By  the  first  a  seducer 
is  punishable,  and  from  the  second  he  is  expelled.  But  I  may  be 
told,  that  I  ought  not  to  mention  the  society  in  France,  for  that 
it  is  the  most  dissolute  and  licentious  in  the  world.  It  may  be  so ; 
still,  if  any  thing  good  can  be  teanied  from  it,  why  not  adopt  it  i 
Indeed,  this  very  state  of  society  in  France  must  tend  to  mislead  a 
native  of  that  country,  who  visits  England.  He  has,  nipst  pro- 
bably, very  little  opportunity  of  proving  what  the  domestic  society 
of  this  country  really  is  ;  and,  finding  so  much  public  licentious^ 
ness,  he  vety  naturally  concludes,  that  the  society  is  the  same  as 
m  his  own  country,  and,  therefore,  sets  down  the  whole  as  Keen* 
tious.  He  is  not,  he  cannot  possibly  be  aware  of  the  great  and 
essential  difFereuce,  which  exists  between  the  manners  of  the  two 
countries  in  this  respect,  and  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  veiry 
few  words.'  In  France,  licentiousness  reigns  and  is  generally 
sought  in  society;  in  Britain,  it  is  only  to  be  found  oiU  tfit. 
Proud  boast :  long  may  this  continue  to  be  tlie  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  this  land.  If  there  is  any  real  enjoyment,  any  real 
pleasure,  any  real  happiness,  in  this  world,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pure  domestic  circle.  Happy  is  that  man  who  has  such  felidty 
in  his  power;  who  can  retire  from  the  cares,  troubles,  and  per- 
plexities of  public  life  to  the  solace  and  comfort  of  domestic 
society.  In  prosperity,  the  company  of  his  wife  and  family  add 
double  zest  to  his  enjoyment ;  and,  in  adversity,  he  flies  from  the 
taunts  and  sneers  of  an  unfeeling  world  to  the  sympathy  and  kind^ 
ness  of  a  virtuous  wife,  and  the  affectionate  attentions  of  %  yet 
unsophisticated  offspring.  Even  comparatively  happy  is  that  man 
who,  having  none  of  his  own,  can  fully  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
being  freely  received  into  the  family  circles  of  his  frietKls. 

But  I  am  much  afraid,  that  it  is  principally  in  the  middling 
lanks,  that  this  inestimable  state  of  society  iis  now  to  be  found  in 
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this  country.  Although  a  few  shining  examples  may  yet  be  seetf 
in  the  higher^  the  constant  scenes  of .  dissipation  that  take  place 
among  the  greater  number,  are  destructive  of ,  and  perfectly  incomV 
patible  with,  domestic  enjoyment ;  and  the  alarming  increase  of 
crim«  con.  cases  which  come  legally  before  the  public,  and  the 
broad  whispers  of  many  more  that  are  said  to  have  taken  places 
^re  convincing  proofs,  that  intrigue  is  inaking  a  lamentably  rapid 
progress  in  that  rank.  On  tlie  other  hand,  among  the  lower 
classes  licentiousness  reigns  in, full  sway,  and  under  all  its  dread- 
ful and  most  disgusting  forms.  Thus  situated,  the  respectable 
middling  class  of  society  finds  itself  daily  more  and  more  circum- 
scribed, finds  daily  encroachments  made  on  both  its  extremities, 
and,  if  it  do  not  get  some  efFectiial  assistance  and  support,  it  will 
$oon  be  completely  swallowed  up,  and  the  whole  society  becon>e 
one  general  mass  of  corruption.  Nothing  will  accelerate  this  so 
much  as  the  rapid  advances  of  seduction  among  the  youth  of  both 
aexes ;  of  these  the  future  heads  and  supporters  of  domestic 
society  are  to  be  formed ;  and,  if  the  fountain  be  polluted,  how 
can  the  stream  be  expected  to  be  pure^  .  , 

•  This,  then,  is  what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  Society's 
labours^;  this  the  monster  whom  they  must  engage,  if  they  wish 
to  do  their  country  a  real  and  essential  service.  Tlie  undertaking 
ik  an  arduous  one,  but  may  be  accoipplished  in  a  certain  degree. 
I  am  not  so  sanguine  an  Utopian  as  to  suppose  it  possible  to 
subdue  and  ei^'tirpate  him  altoge^ther,  but  I  think  that,  after  paring 
liis  claws  and  pulling  his  teeth,  they  may  succeed  in  confining  him 
to  the  darkness  of  his  den,  there  to  prey  only  on  such  victims  as 
put  .themselves  within  his  power. 

'  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  what  appear  to  me  to  be  a  few  of 
th|fe  methods  requisite  to  be  followed,  in  order  to  eSec,t  this  most 
desirable  object. 

]  In  the  first  place. — Application  should  be  made  to  parliament 
•to  have  a  statute  passed  making  seduction  pepal.  I  am  so  far 
from  being  an  advocate  for,  an  indiscriminate  increase  of  the  penal 
statutes,  that  I  think  we  have  already  a  great  deal  too  many,  and;, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  late  additions  might  have  been  spared  ;  biit 
this  is  most  requisite,  and  most  essential,  aiid  I  conceive  the  penal 
Statutes  to  be  incomplete  without  it.  .  Certain  I  am,  that  without 
such  support,  your  labours  will  be  nugatory,  and  of  no  avail. 
Tou  might  as  well  attempt  to  empty  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  by 
employing  men  to  carry  away  the  water  in  hand-buckets,  without 
stopping  the  stream. 

Let  this  law  make  every  man  or  boy,  who  seduces  a  female 
under  twenty*one  years  of  age,  liable  to  prosecution  and  to  pun- 
ilHrnent,  by  fine  or  in^risoilment,  or  bodi,  according  to  circunt-* 
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jltaii^$9— and  to  be  doubled  ort  married  men  guilty  pf  tbese 
practices ;  also  to  punish  procuresses.  I  am  no  lawyer,  so  cannot 
pretend  to  give  the  terms  in  which  such  a  statute  should  be  worded; 
but  I  have  little  doubt,  that  that  philanthropic  lawyer,  that  patriotic 
statesman,  that  upright  man,  who  has  already  devoted  so  much  of 
his' time  to  the  amelioration  of  the  penal  statutes  of  hisxountry, 
will,  on  such  an  occasion,  with  pleasure  givehis  assistance. 

in  the  second  place. — ^^Open  a  respectable  asylum  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  young  females  "who  have  been  seduced,  but  who  have  not . 
centered  on  a  life  of  prostitution.  Many  a  hapless  female  who  has 
been  led  astray,  and  afterwards  abandoned  by  her  seducer^  would 
most  gladly  return  repentant  j  and  often  do  they  supplicate  and 
humble  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  their  parents  and  relations,  but 
these,  swayed  by  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  society,  are  almost 
invariably  inexorable.  This  may  be  best  for  the  general  good  of 
society^  but  it  is  dreadfully  hard  upon  the  sufferers.  Let  your 
labours  make  it  up  to  them.  Let  hpuses  be  appointed  for  their 
reception.  Let  them  be  divided,  into  classes,  according  to  the 
stations  they  had  held  in  society.  Let  each  class  be  placed  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  a  respectable  matron,  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Let  each  female  be,  at  first  admission,  kept 
apart  for  some  time,  until  she  prove,  by  her  conduct,  that  she  is 
fit  for  the  company  of  the  Others.  Let  a  slight  impropriety^  be 
punished  by  solitary  confinement, — a  great  one,  by  expulsion,  or 
rather  translation  to  the  receptapte  you  have  already  established. 
"W^hile  in  these  houses,  let  each  be  employed  in  such  labours  as 
she  appears  to  be  best  calculated  for, — the  emoluments  to  go 
towards  her  maintenance.  In  addition  to  this,  each  to  be  ques- 
tioned^ at  admission,  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  her  seduc- 
tion.; and  if  they  be  such  as  to  warrant  a  prosecution,  the  direc- 
tors to  be  authorised  to  carry  it  on  in  her  name ;  and,  if  tliey  are 
sjuccessful  in  obtaining  a  fine,  the  amount  to  be  placed  to  her 
credit  in  the  books  of  the  Society.  After  a  girl  has  lived  a  cer- 
tain time  in  one  of  these  houses,  and  conducted  herself  with  pro- 
priety and  decorum,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  reconcile  her  to 
her  friends,  and  thus  to  restore  her  to  that  rank  in  society  which 
she  formerly  held,  and  which  she  may  live  to  adotn. 

in  such,  a  case,  if  there  is  any  money  at  the  credit  of  the  young 
woman  on. the  books  of  the  Society,  it  should  be  paid  over  to  her 
or  her  friends. 

'  When  you  have  thus  struck  at  the  cause  and  given  it  a  cheeky 
you  may  proceed  with  some  prospect  of  success  to  endeavour  to 
clear  away  the  effects. 

For  this  purpose,  although  I  would  recommend  the  continuance 
of ;  your  present  asylum,  as  an  excellent  refuge  for  such  aa  tt^f 
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tirfeh'^b  withdraw  from  a  life  <rf  depravity,  yet  I  by  no  means  think' 
"diat  It  Vill  be  sufficient.  In  order  to  clear  the  streets  effectually,' 
foree  and  restraint  must  be  resorted  to  j  it  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  have  a  clause  introduced  into  the  act  of  parliament,' 
not  only  authorising,  but  calling  upon,  the  magistrates  to  take  t^ 
necessary  steps.  After  due  proclamation,  by  hand-bills,  &c. 
allowing  a  certain  time  for  such  as  are  disposed  to  retire  from  the 
streets,  or  to  take  refuge  in  the  asylum,  the  watchmen  and  patroles, 
of  officers  app6inted  for  the  purpose,  should  be  enjeined  to  take 
up  all  loose  and  disorderly  women  they  find  in  the  streets*  guilty 
of  improper  behaviour  or  improper  language,  and  lodge  them  in  a 
place  appointed  for  the  purpose,  from  whence  to  be  carried  before 
a  magistrate,  and,  if  diey  cantiot  find  secilrity  for  their  future 
gbod  behavi6nr,  to  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction,  to 
Bridewell,  or  to  the  Penitentiary,  there  to  be  detained  for  Kfe,  not 
turned  loose  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  as  the  present  practice  is. 

The  next  ^ing  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to,  i^ 
the  dieatres.  Tht  dieatres  of  London,  in  their  size,  in  their- 
appearance,  the  style  in  which  they  are  finished  before  the  curtain, 
the  scenery  and  decorations  of  the  stage,  the  magnificence  with 
iriiidi  the  pieces  are  got"  up,  and  the  order,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, with  which  the  performances  are  in  general  conducted,  are, 
I  believe,  superior  to  any  in  £urope,  and  they  wouM  be  an  orna- 
ment and  credit  to  the  country,  were  not  the  whole  completely 
riled  and  destroyed  by  a  nuisance  the  most  intolerable,  the  most 
eking,  and  the  most  revolting.  I  mean  the  number  of  loose 
women  who  are  allowed  to  prowl  over  them,  disturbing  llie  per- 
formance, insulting  the  sober-minded  and  modest  part  of  the 
audienjce,  and  exhibitmg  the  most  indecent  appearance  and  gestures' 
with  perifect  impunity,  nay,  appar^ntfy,  widi  encouragement  from 
the  profligates  oflthe  other  sex.  However  dissolute,  however 
licentious  the  morals  may  be  in  France  and  Italy,  I  understand  no 
such  thing  is  allowed  in  their  theatres  5  and  how  It  comes  to  have 
been  tolerated  so  long  in  this  most  religious  and  most  moral 
country,  astonishes  me  beyond  measure.  "When  a  foreigner  visits 
London,  the  theatres  are  among  the  first  places  hegeneraDy  goes 
to  5  and  certain  I  am  that  the  scenes  he  sees  tfeere,  combined  with 
what  he  meets  with  in  the  streets,  must  give  him  such  an  unfa- 
vourable idea  of  the  country,  that  nodiing  he  can  possibly  after- 
wards hear  or  see  will  be  able  to  change  his  opinion^  and  he  will* 
leave  it  fully  convinced,  that  it  iS  entitled  to  any  character  but 
Aat  of  moral  or  religious.' 

I  have  never  heard  but  two  reasons  given  for  the  submitting  to 
this  evil,  and  they  appear  to  me  the  wesdcest  in  the  world. 
The  first  is,  that  rfie  theatres,  beitig  public  and  open  to  adi  who 
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can  pay  for  their  entrance,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  if  these  woikieti 
pay  for  admission  th^y  cannot  be  stopped.— ^In  answer,  I  say,  if' 
such  a  doctrine  be  allowed,  this  will  soon  be  z  land  of  licentious^ 
ness,  instead  of  a  land  of  freedom.  But  the  proprietcM^s  ^£ 
the  theatres  themselves  give  a .  practical  refutation  of  it.-~>If,  at 
all  public  places  in  this  country,  every  person  who  can  pay  has  a 
right  to  be  admitted,  how  comes  it  tluit  they  plant  at  the  doofs  o£ 
their  theses  police-officers,  for.  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
those  civil,  quiet,  well-bred  men,  commonly  called  pickpockotSy 
entering ;  and,  if  one  of  them  should  happen  to  get  ia^  and^ 
attempt  to  labour  in  his  vocation,  a  disturbance  is  iifUnediately: 
raised,  and  these  officers  pounce  upcm  him  and  drag  hiilgL  out  of  the 
house.  I  shall  be  asked,  I  presume,  what,  would  .you.  have  us 
allow  ourselves  to  be  roU>ed,  or  have  pur  pockets  picked  i  Oh,, 
shof^eepevs,  shopkeepers  1  You  take  especial  care  that  your  sons 
and  daughters  be  not  robbed,  or  have  their  pockets  picked  of  their 
trinkets,  watches,  parses,  pocket-books,  or  even  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs ;  but  you  leave  dieir  minds  to  be  ipbbed  of  their  inno*. 
ce^ice^  their  simplicity,  their  purity  of.  heart,'-rt^eir  yisioi^tp.  be 
biftsted  hy  ^^ene^  that  would  disgust  an  Otah^itean,  and  their.  hear« 
ing  to  be  contaminated  by  language  that  would  disgrace  a  bvp- 
thel  f— -diame,  shame ! 

The  other  reason  given  is,  if.  possible,  stUl  worse*  I  have 
heard  it  repeatedly  asserted,  that  tlie^e  women  not  only  help  ta 
fill  the  theatres  themselves,  hut  bring  so  many  followers  ^tev 
thenjii  that,  if  they  were  prohibited,  ti^e  theatres  would  be  half 
deserted,  and  the.  proprietors  would  be  ruined.  Were  this  really 
true^  I  would  xecomm^d,  in  the  'strongest  manner,  to  .th^ 
government  of  the  country  immediately  to  pay  those  proprietors, 
the  value  of  their  theatres,  and  then  pull  dpwn  and  raze  them  to 
the  foundation*  But,  50  far  from  being  true,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a 
mo^t  gross  and  scandalous  libel,  worse,  far  worse  than  the  French- 
man's, inassntch  as  the  sin  of  Jerusalem  was. worse  than  that  of 
Sodom  and  Gamorrah.  He  has  only  ginned  from  ignorance;  the. 
people  who  make  this  assertion  must  know  its  falsity,  they  must  be 
aware,  that,  if  these  women  and  their  dissolute  followers  were 
completely  excluded,  the  theatres  would  be  more  filled,  because 
many  respectable  people  who,  at  present,,  abstain  from  them,  alto- 
gether, would  then  not  only  attend  themselves,  but  would  carry. . 
dieir  wives  and  children  with  diem. 

But  my  Quixotism  does  not  carry  me  so  far  as  to  conceive  the 
design  of  entirely  excluding  these  women  from  die  theatres.  I  do^ 
not  $ee  why  they  may  not  attend  them  as  well  as  any  other  perspu, 
provided  they  behave  with  decency  and  propriety  while  there.  .  It 
is  die  procuring  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  tliat  I  beg .  leav^  to 
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fecomtnend  in  th6  stirOngest  manner.  '  It  strikes  me,  that  diis  regtW 
latidn  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
that  he  might  give  the  proper  orders  ^  but,  as  he  has  never  exercised 
his  authority  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  better  and  more  effectual  to 
hav<i  some  clauses  inserted  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  follow* 
ing  effect. — Let  the  police  officers,  or  others  appointed  for  the  pur* 
pose,  be  authorised  and  directed  to  take  up  every  female  they  find 
wandering  through  Ae  lobbies,  or  going  from  box  to  box,  and,  in 
the  most  gentle  manner  possible,  conduct  them  to  the  outer  door  and 
turn  them  into  the  streets;  if  they  become  refractory  and  make  a 
noise,  or  if  a  gentleman  lodge  a  complaint  against  any  particular 
ones,  give  his  address  and  promise  to  appear  next  day,  then  let  them 
be  conducted  to  an  appointed  place  of  confinement,  to  be  brought 
before  the  magistrates  in  the  morning,  and,  if  convicted  of  impro- 
per behaviour,  to  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  limited 
period.  A  few  examples  of  this  kind  would  work  wonders. — ^The 
next  regulation  I  mention  with  a  little  diffidence ;  if  it  can  be 
adopted,  it  would  certainly  be  of  service ;  it  is,  that  no  female,  or 
party  of  females,  be  admitted  int6  the  boxed  without  a  male  pro- 
tector. I  am  aware  that  some  young  men  would  not  scruple  to 
lend  their  arms  to  conduct  these  females  in^  but  this  ought  to  be 
allowed  or  winked  at,  provided  that,  after  admission,  they  continued 
to  keep  them  company,  and  took  care  they  behaved  properly ;  and, 
after  these  regulations  were  made  pubhc,  very  few  young  men 
would  venture  to  introduce  one  who  was  likely  to  expose  herself 
or  them.  This^  regulation  might  bear  hard  upon  young  gentlemen, 
in  another  respect ;  it  might  oblige  them  to  pay  more  attention  to 
their  mothers,  sisters,  and  female  relations  and  acquaintance,  than 
many  of  them  are,  at  present,  in  the  habit  of  doing  ;  they  might, 
perhaps,  vote  it  a  bore  to  be  forced  to  attend  the  ladies  to  the- 
theatre  early  in  the  evening,  instead  of  allowing  them  to*go  there 
by  themselves,  and  only  inaking  their  own  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  the  performance,  to  convoy  them  home.  Even  for  this  4 
salvo  might  be  found,  as  it  might  be  arranged  that  when  a  lady,  or 
party  of  ladies,  named  the  box  they  were  going  to,  they  should 
immediately  be  conducted  to  it  by  the  box-keepers* 

The  next  thing  I  would  recommend  is  of  more  imperative  neces-~ 
.sity,  as  without  it,  all  that  could  otherwise  be  done  would  be  of 
little  avail  ; — it  is  the  shutting  up  these  dreadful  hotbeds  of  vice 
and  immorality,  the  saloons  of  the  theatres.  The  shocking  scenes 
that  nightly  occur  in  those  places  are  perfectly  disgraceful,  and  can 
only  be  conceived  by  those  who  witness  them.  What  makes  it 
still  worse  is,  that  these  places,  especially  in  one  of  the  houses,  are 
so  near  the  boxes,,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  go  to  and  from  the 
boxes  without  coming  in  contact  with  them  or  their  ytsitorii 
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Nay,  strangers  frequently  make  a  itiistalce  in  their  way  but,  and 
find  thenfiselves  in  the  middle  of  the  riotoius  inhabitants  of  the 
saloon  before  they  are  aware.  I  have  myself,  more  than  once,  in 
passing,  stopped  respectable  parties  at  the  door,  and  directed  them 
the  proper  way  to  the  stairs.  I  am  confident  that  ten  young  nrien  are 
ruined  by  the  visitors  of  these  saloons,  for  one  that  is  led  astray  by 
the  street-walkers.  The  females  on  the  streets  are  either  faded  or  worn* 
outj  or  low  vulgar  creatures  ;  they  are  generally  ill*dres§ed,  and  in 
tlie  dark  and  dirt  of  the  streets  cannot  be  seen  to  any  advantage  ;  a 
ihan,  therefore,  passes  on  and  takes  little  notice  of  them.  It  is  very 
different  in  the  theatres;  when  a  youujg  man  meets  there  witb 
handsome  fine  looking  girls,  well  dressed  and  with  genteel  man« 
hers,  he  forgets  the  indecency  of  their  appearance  and  the  looseness 
and  impropriety  of  their  language  and  behaviour,  if  these  do  not 
attract  him  the  more  ;  and  he  gets  interested  and  entangled  with 
theni,  and  is  led  astray  ;-r-and  thisthe  more  readily  as  he  sees  around 
him  much  older  men  of  respectable  appearance,  without  scruple 
talking,  laughing,  and  romping  with  them..  In  corroboration  o^ 
this,  I  have  to  state,  that,  in  the  confined  circle  of  my  acquaintance 
in  London,  very  lately,  two  young  men,  or  .rather  boys,  for  neither 
were  past  eighteen,  were  found  to  be  spending  much  more  money 
than  diey  ought,  or  their  friends  could  afibrd,  and,  upon  investiga- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  they  each  kept  a  mistress.  When  que»- 
tionedj  they  both  declared  that  they  had  formed  the  acquaintance  in 
&e  saloons  of  the  theatres. 

'  The  last  thing  I  shall  mention  on  this  head  is,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  put  an  end  to  the  extrehie  bad  practice  of  admission  at 
half-price,  it  would  contribute  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the 
morals  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of  all 
who  go  to  the  theatres  in  the  first  part  of  the  evening.  To  these, 
indeed,  the  entrance  of  the  half-price  company  must  be  an  intolerable 
nuisance  ;  they  may  enjoy  the  three  first  acts  of  the  play  in  conb- 
parative  quiet  and  conifort,  but  the  two  last  are  generally  drowiied 
in  noise  and  confusion,  and  the  finest  perfbrmances  of  Kemble, 
Kean,  or  Miss  O'Neill,  are  completely  lost,  or  appear  as  dumb  shew. 
To  the  idle,  dissolute,  and  licentious  crew  who  enter,  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  very  few  of  them  go  with  any  idea  of  attend- 
ing to  the  performances  on  the  stage, — they  go  to  attend  to 
their  own  penormances, — ^they  go  there  as  to  a  pro^ssed  and  known 
place  of  rendezvous,  where  they  can  meet  their  old  acquaintance, 
forni  new  ones,  and  make  assignations. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  objects  which 
should  engage  the  Society's  attention.  I  have  only  touched 
slightly  upon  them,  but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  shew  the 
dreadful  extent  of  tlie  evil,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  check 
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being  giren  to  it  $  and  I  hope  that  thU  feeble  attempt  of  mine  ma^ 
have  the  good  effect  of  rousing  some  able  writer  to  take  up  the 
Subject  and  to  do  justice  to  iu  I  think  if  the  vice  was  only  fairly 
described^  the  horrid  consequences  resulting  from  it  faithfully 
painted)  and  the  rapid  progress  it  i^  making  properly  pointed  out, 
every  religious  and  moral  man,  every  father  of  a  family^  every ,well- 
Wisher  to  his  country,  and  every  well-disposed  person  in  it,  would 
immediately  come  forward  and  join  your  society  with  heart  and 
hand. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  it  has  for  such  a  length  of  time  escaped 
the  notice'  of  jour  Statesmen,  our  dignified  and  established  Clergy, 
our  Dissenters,  our  Sectaries; — that,  in  a  country  where  the 
abofition  of  the  slave-trade  first  commenced,  in  a  country  where 
large  sofms  are  jannuallv  subscribed  to  send  mi^ionaxies  to  the 
farthest  extremities  of  tne  slobe,  in  order  to  spread  thef^  lieht  of  the 
gospel  on  the  darkness  of  me  Heathens,  and  to  convert  them  from 
a  state  of  sin  and  misery i  thousands,  upon  thousands  of  the  finest 
youths  of.  both  sexes  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  bondage  worse 
than  that  of  the  Africans,  and  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  infinitely 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  die  Heathens,  widiout  any  attempt 
being  made  to  save  them,  is  certainly  very  extraordinary.  Had  the 
money  which  has  been  «pent  by  the  Missionary  Societies,  been 
employed  for  this  laudable  purpose  at  home,  it  might  have  had  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  More  young  men  and  women  are  seduced 
and  ruined,  soul  and  body,  in  London,  in  one  year,  than  all  the 
converts  the  missionaries  have  made  since  they  commenced  their 
labours,  will  amount  to.  '  • 

Had  those  persons,  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title 
of  "  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,"  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  the  suppression  of  this  vice,  they  might  have  made  them- 
selves of  real  service  to  their  country,  they  would  have  deserved 
well  of  society,  and  they  might,  probably,  have  gained  diat  popula- 
rity and  fame  which  they  will  never  obtain  by  nrobling  at  the  petty 
vices  of  the  lower  orders,  and  depriving  them  of  the  few  comforts 
and  enjoyments  they  have  left,  imder  pretence  of  reforming  their 
morals. 


I  remain,  with  great  respect. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

S.T. 
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Those  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade^  manufactures^  and  com- 
merce of  this  country  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  formed  but  a  very 
insignificant  portion  of  the  knowledge,  wealth,  influence,  or  popu- 
lation of  the  empire. 

Prior  to  that  period,  Britain  was  essentially  agricultural.  But, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  home  and  foreign  trade  have  in- 
creased in  a  manner  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  as  to  have  raised 
commerce  to  an  importance,  which  it  never  previously  attained  in 
any  country  possessing  so  much  political  power  and  influence.' 
This  change  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  mechanical  in ventiond 
which  introduced  the  cotton  trade  into  this  country,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  cotton-tree  in  America.  The  wants,  which  this 
trade  created  for  the  various  materials  requisite  to  forward  its  mul- 

« 

*  By  the  returns  to  the  Population  Act  in  181^,  it  appears  that  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales,  theje  are  895,998  families  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture— 1,129,049  families  chiefly  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures 
•^640,500  individuals  in  the  army  and  navy — and  ^19,168  families  not  bo- 
gaged  in  any  of  these  employments.  It  follows  that  oearly  half  as  many 
moce  persons  are  engaged  in  trade  as  in  agriculture— and  that  of  the  whWe 
population  the  agriculturists  are  about  1  to  3. 
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tiplied  operations,  caused  ^n  extraordinary  demand  for  almost  all 
the  manufactures  previously  established^  and>  pf  course,  for  human 
labour.  The  nuilnerous  fanciful  and  useful  fabrics  manufactured 
from  cotton  soon  became  objects  of  desire  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica :  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  British  foreign  trade 
waa  such  as  to  astonish  and  confound  the  niost  enlightened. states- 
men both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Th^  immediate  effects  of  this  manufacturing  phenomenon  ^vere 
a  rapid  increase  of  the  wealth,  industry,  population  and  political 
influence  of  the  British  empire;  and  by  the  aid  of  which  it  has 
been  enabled  to  contend  for  five-and-twenty  years  against  the  most 
formidable  military  and  immoral  power  that  the  world  perhaps  ever 
•contained. 

These  important  results,  however,  great  as.  they  really  are,  have 
not  been  obtained  without  accompanying  evils  of  such  a  magnitude 
,as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  latter  do  not  preponderate  over  the 
former. 

.  Hitherto,  legislators  have  appeared  to  regard. manufactures  only 
in  one  point  of  view,  as  a  source  of  national  wealth.  The. other 
mighty  consequences,  which  proceed  from  extended  manufactures, 
,when  left  to  their  natural progressyh^ve  never  yet  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  legislature.  Yet  the  political  and  moral  efifects  to 
;  which  we  allude,  well  deserve  to  occupy  the  best  faculties  of  the 
,  greatest  vand  the  wisest  statesmen. 

The, general  difFusioa  of  manufactures  throughout  a. country 
generates  a  new  character  in  its  inhabitant^;  and  as  this  character 
,is  formed  upon  a  principle  ^uite  unfavourable  to  individual  or  ge- 
neral happiness,  it  will  produpe  the  most,  lamentable  and  perqia^ 
nent  evils,  unless  its  tendency,  be  counteracted  by  legislative  inter- 
ference and  direction. 

The  manufacturing  system  has  already  so  .far  extended  its  influ- 
ence over  the  British  empire,  as  to  effect  an  essential  change  in  the 
general  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  alteration  is 
•  stiil  in  rapid  progress ;  and  ere  long,  the  comparatively  happy  sim- 
plicity of  the  agricultural  peasant  will  be  wholly  lost  amongst  us  : 
.It  is  even  now  scarcely  any  where  to  be  found,  without  a  mixture 
of  those  habits,  which  are  the  oftpring  of  trade^  manufactures^ 
and  commerce.  .  '  <  ^ 
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.  The  acquisition  of  wealthy  and  tbe  desire  which  it  .naturally 

creates  for  a  continued  increase,  have  introduced  a  fondness  for 

essentially  injurious  luxuries  among  a  numerous  class  ofindivi- 

.duals,  who  fornierly  never  thought  of    them,  and  they  have  also 

geneiated  a  disposition  which  strongly  impels  its  possessors  to 

.sacrifice  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature  to  this  love  of-  accumu- 

latioir.     To  succeed  in  this  career,  the  industry  of  the  lower  orders, 

from  whose  labour  this  wealth  is  now  drawn,  has  been  carried  by 

new  competitors  striving  against  those  of  longer  standing,  to  a 

point  of  real  oppression,  reducing  them  by  successive  changes,  as 

the  spirit  of  competition    increased,  and  the  ease  of  acquiring 

'W«aHh  diminished,  to  a  state  more  wretched  than  can  be  imagined 

by  those  who  have  not  attentively  observed  the  changes  as  they 

have  gradually  occurred.    In  consequence^  they  are  at  present,  in  a 

sitaation    infinitely    more    degraded    and    miserable  than    they 

HHen  before  the  introduction  of  these  manufactories,  ypon  the 

vflUCoeM  of  which  their  bare  subsistence  now  depends.  * 

Toaspport  the  additional  population  which  this  increased  de-» 
tgaxA  for  labour  has  produced,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  present  extent  of  our  foreign  trade,  or,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  our  population,  it  will  become  a  serious  and 
alarming  evil. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  die  export  trade  of  this 
country  has  attained  its  utmost  height,  and  that  by  the  competitioh 
of  Cither  states,  possessing  equal  or  greater  local  advantages,  it  will 
now  gradually  diminish. 

The  di'vect  effect  of  die  Corn-bill  lately  passed  will  be  to  hasten 
this  decline  and  prematurely  to  destroy  that  trade.  In  this  view  it 
is  deeply  to  he  regrettckl  that  the  bill  .passed  into  a  law  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  its  promoters  will  ere  long  discover  the  absolute  neces- 
aity  for  its  repeal,  to  prevent  the  rnisery  which  must  ensue  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people^. 

The  inhabitants  •  of  every  country  are  trained  and  formed  by  its 
great  leading  existing  circumstances,  and  the  character  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Britain  is  now  formed  chiefly  by  circumstances  arising 
frolii  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce  ;  and  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  is  immediate  pecil^ 
aiary  gain,  to  which  on  the  great  scale  every  other  is  made  to  give 
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way. ,  AIll  are  seduloifsly  trainied  to  buy  cheap  and  to  s^U  dete*;-  and 
to  succeed  in  this  art,  the  parties  must  be  taught  ta  acquire  sftreng 
powers  of  decq>tM>n  ;  and  thus  a  q>irit  is  generated  through  every 
chiss  of  traders,  destructive  of  that  open,  honest  sincerity,  uitbout 
wliich  X  man  cannot  make  others  happy,  nor  enjoy  happiness  bkn- 
self.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  defect  of  character  ought  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  individuals,  possessing  it,  but  to  the  over- 
ivheloiing  effect  of  the  system  under  which  they  have  been  trained. 
But  the  effects  of  this  principle  of  g^in^  unrestrained,  are  still*  more 
lamentable  on  the  working  classes,  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
Operative  parts  of  the  manufactures;  for  most  of  these  branches 
are  more  or  less  unfavourable  to  the  health  and  morals  ofiriulls.- 
Yet  pajrents  do  not  Hesitate  to '  sacrifice  the  well-being  of  th^ir 
children,  by  putting  them  to  occupations  by  which  the  constitutioH 
of  tbdr  minds  and  bodies  is  rendered  greatly  inferior  to  what*  k 
might  and  ought  to  be  under  a  system  of  commoa  foresight  and 
humanity.  Not  inore  than  SO  years  since,  the  poorest  parents 
thought  the  age  of  14  sufficiently  early  for  their  chihben  ttv  com- 
mence regular  labour :  and  they  judged  well;,  forby  that,  period 
of  their  lives  they  had  acquired  by  play  and  exercise  in  t}ie  open 
air,  die  foundation  of  a  sound  robust  constitution  ;  and  if  they  were 
not  all  initiated  in  book  learning,' they  had  been  taught  the  for  moHi 
useful  knowledge  of  domestic  life,  which  couM  not  but  be  faaaSiar 
to  them  at  the  age  of  14,  and  which,  as  theyigrewup^nd  becamie 
heads  of  families,  was  of  more  value  to  them  (as  it  taught  tkem 
economy  in  the  (expenditure  of  their  earnings)  than  one  half  of  their 
wages  Under  the  piresent  Circumstance?.  

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  12  hours  per  day,  incliidiiq; 
the  time  for  regular  rest  and  meals,  were,  then  thought,  sufficient  to 
extract  ill  the  working  strength  of  the  most  robust  adult ;-  when  it 
may  be  remarked  local  holidays  were  much,  more  frequent  than  at 
present  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ^t  this  period  too,  they 
were  generally  trained*  byi  the  example  of  some  landed  pro- 
prietor, and  in  such  habits  as  created  a  mutual  interest  between 
the  parties,  by  which  means  even  the  lowest  peasant  ^fas  generally 
clonsidered  as  belonging  to,  and  forming  somewhat  of  a  member  of^ 
a  r^pectable  family.  Under  these  circumstances  the  lower  orders 
experienced  not  only  a  considerable  degree  of  c6mf(»*t,  but  thejf 
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Im4  alf0  froqaeot  opportunUi^i  of  enjoying  hetltbj  rationti  sports 
lyujt  :aiawem«nta ;  and  ill  consequence  they  became  strongty 
•Uacbed  to  those  on  whom  they  depended^  their  services  were  wilt- 
kigiy  performed  ;  and  mutual  g^ood  offices  hound  the  parties  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  human  nature,  to  consider  each  other  as  fWeiids  iii 
90i|iewhat  d^erent  situations  ;  the  servant  indeed  often  enjoying 
more  solid  comfort  and  ease  than  his  master. 

Contrast  this  state  of  matters  with  that  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  present  day  ;-*— with  human  nature  trained  as  it  now  is,  iinder 
the  new  maniiliMrt^ring^stem, 

^  In  ^6  maunfactnriag  districts  it  is  comfnon  for  parents  to  send 
ihffir  chitdren  of  both  sexes  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age^  in  whi-^ 
|6r  lis.  well  aa  annuner^  at  six  o'clock  in  the  mornings  sometimel  of 
f;p|irse  in  the  dark,  and  occasionally  amidst  frost  and  sndw^  to  en- 
tortile  manuffactoriesy  which  dre  often  healied  to  a  bightempera-* 
|iir^>  and  coi|tain  an  atmosphere  far  from  being  the  most  favour^ 
able  to  httman  lift^  and  in  which  att  those  employed  in  them  very 
frequently  coottnne  until  twelve  o'clock  at  iioon^  when  an  hour  is 
Miotwedfor  dinner,  after  \vhif^  they  return  to  reoiaiii,  in  a  majority 
nf  casea^  till  ai^t  o/ckick  at  night. 

.  llie  ohildreB  now  find  tbey  ihust  hbovr  incessanidy  for  their 
baie  subsistence :  they  have  not  been  ssed  to  innocent,  healthy, 
and  rational  amuieanents ;.  they  are  9ot  permitted  the  requisite 
lime,  if  they  hod  been  previoiusly  iM^euston^  to  enjoy  them.  They 
IniRW  not  what  relaxation  means,  except  by  the  actual  cessation 
Ireis  labour.  Thejl^  %re  aurroanded  by  othem  similarly  cirdftMii^ 
^tanc^d  with  themselves  ;  and  thua  passing  on  firpm  cbfldbood  to 
j^iith,  they  i>econ|e  gradually  initiated,  the  young  men  in  particu- 
lar^ but  often  the  young  females  also,  in  the  seductive  pleasures  or 
Ae  pot  house  and  inebriation :  for  which  their  daily  bard  labour, 
want  .of  better  halnts,  and  the  general  vacuity  of  their  minda^  tend 
tp  prepare  them. 

•  Such  a  system  of  tcaimng  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  any 
edmr  than  a  popuktieo  weak  in  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  and 
vybb  babita  generally  destructive  of  their  own  ebmferta,  of  the  tr^H- 
bei(%'  of  those  aroand  them,  ami  strongly  calculated  to  subdue  iXk 
the  aocad  affeetbns.  Man  so  circumslanced  sees  all  around  hiiK 
Ipn^g  ^^iid>  at  a  matl-coacb  speed,  tc>  acquire  individual 
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>ii'eli}dji^  regttljdleis  of  bioa.  bis  cofoijforU^  lu#  wants,  or  i&veo  bk  suffarr 
i^g8,  ex^ptby  way:  of  a  degm4ing  parUh  churity,  fitted  only  1^ 
steel  the  heart  of  man  agaj^rt.his  fellowvor  toform  the  tyrar^ 
aod>|be  dtive. .  Torday  he  labours  for  one  mastef^  to-morrow  >f or 
^.aeoondif  Uiea  for  at  Aird,  and  »  fouilbi  until  all  ties  between  em* 
ployera  and  emfdoyedare  fi'ittered  down  to  the  conaidenuipn  of 
wfaat  imi»«diate  gain  Cficb-ca^  derive  from  the  other^^  The  en^T 
|doyer  regards  \i»  eoployad  as  mere  instruments,  of  gain,  whilf 
these  acquire  :a  gtoa^  ferocity  of  character,  whioh^  if  leg^Uayf 
measures  shall  not  be  judicmudy  devised  to  prevent  its  increas^^ 
and  ftoielbrate  the  cottdition  of  this  class,  will  sooner  pr. later 
fihiiige  the  Gountry  into  a  formidable  and  peihaps  inextricably 
iitate  of  >  danger.  The  direct  x>l»|eet  of  these  observations  is  to 
efiisct  |9ie  amlioration  and  jayi^rt  the  d«*ig^^  Th^  only  mode  by 
which  thcjBA ol^act» ciM  bei.«ccan»plisbed  is  to  obton  an  AcX  .hf 

iat^  Xt^^mit  tbef  rqiular  houf s  of  labouir  in  mills  pf  machiociFy 
..,  to  l^.per4By»  itodudiogone  hour  anda.half  for  meals^ . 

:    1Snd»  'JC^  pnertnt  cbildrtm  from  h»Bg  employed  in  nulls  of  n^ 
^abiaery  until  they  ^  shall,  he  10  yean  old,,  cnrdiattbey 
I  shall  not  be.  eoBirfoyed  more  thati  6  hours  per  ih^y  unid 
.dttgr  shall  be  1^  years  old*  ? 

^  SnL  Jlhat  cbildieQ  ef  either  sex  shall  not  be  admitted  ifito  ai^ 
manuiact^y^-rafter  «  time  fo  be  uamed,-^uotil  they  can 
,  .  seed  md  write  in  an  useful  manner^,  understand  the  fir^C 

four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  gicls  be  likewise  com- 
petent to  sew  their  conunon  garments  of  clothing.       .  , 
.    These  measures^  when  influenced  by  no  party  feeling§,  or  narroitir 
mistaken  notbns  of  immediate  self-interest,  but  considered  sole^ 
in  a  aatiiMiad  view,  will  be  found  to  be  beneficial  to  the  child,  lb 
the  pasei^^  to  the  employer^  and  to  the  country^    Yet  as  we  ane 
now  trained,,  many  individuals  cannot  detach  general  subjects  froQi 
party  considerations,,  while  others  can  see  them  only  tbroi^  tlie 
BBMsdium  of  present  pecuniary  gain.    It  may  thence  be  concluded, 
tbil  individuals  of  varioua  descriptions  will  disapprove  of  so0ie,  ol* 
^dl  of  these  measures.     1  will  therefore  endeavour  to  anutipaie 
their  objectrons^  and  reply  to  them.    . 
Tbr  ditld  caaoot  be  supposed  to  m^kt  auf  atjedfioa  t^  the 
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plana  proposed :  ke  may  easily  be  taught  to  conaidor  thew,  as  they 
will  prove  to  be  by  expeiieuce,  essentially  beneficial  .to  him  in 
childhood,  youth,  maphood,  and  old  age. 

Parents  v4m>  have  grown  up  in  ignorance  and  bad  habits,  and 
who  consequently  are  i^  poverty,  may  say  :  ''-  We  cannot  afford  to 
imntain  otfr  children  until  ihey  shall  be  12  years  of  age,  without 
'  putting  them  ,to  employmetnt  by  which   they  may  earn  wages, 
md  therefore  object  to  that  part  of  the  plan  which  J^rcchidcs  u^ 
fr^m  sending  Aem  to  roanufactprieB  uuttl  they  shall  be  of  ,that  age." 
'If  the  poorest  md  most  miserable  x)f  th^  people  formerly  supporl^ 
ed  their  children  without  regular  employment  until  they  were  1:4, 
why  may  they  not  now  support  them  un,til  they  shall  be  1£  years 
old  i    If  parenU  who  decline  dlis  duty  had  not  been  ignorant,  aiid 
trained  in  bad  habits  which  render  their  mental  foculdes  inferior  to 
the  instinct  oiF  many  animals,  they  would  understand,  that  by /forcing 
their  children  to  labour  in  such  situations  at  a  premature  «ge,  diey 
place  their  oi&pring  in  circumstances  calculated  to  retard  their 
growth,  and  make  them  peculiarly  liable  to  b<Hfily  disease  aiKd 
mental  injury,  while  they  debar  them  the  chance  of  acquiring  that 
sound  robust  constitution,  which  otherwise  they,  would  possess, 
•and  without  which  they  cannot  enjoy  ^  much  happiness,  but  must 
become  a  burthen  to  themselves,  their ,  friends  ami  their  country. 
Parents  by  so  actmg  also  deprive  their  children  of  the  ^f^tortunrty 
of  acquiring  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  high  nominal  wages  can  procure  them  but  few  comforts, 
said  without  which  among  the  working  classes  very  little  domestic 
happiness  can  be  enjoyed.     Children  ^thus  prematurely  employed 
are  prevented  from  iacquiring  any  of  the  common  rudiments  of 
book  learning ;  but  in  lieu  of,  this  useful  and  valuable  knowledge, 
they  are  likely  to  acquire  the  most  injurious  Jiabits  by  continually 
associating  with  those  as  ignorant  and  as  ill  hi$tructed  as  themselves. 
And  thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  for  every  penny  gained  by  pa- 
'4'ents  from  the  premature  labour  of  their  oifspring,  they  sacrifice 
not  only  future  pounds,  but  also  ^^the  future  health,  coinfort  and 
good  conduct  of  their  children;  and  unices  this  pernicious  system 
sh^l  be  arrested  by  the  introduction  of  a  better,  the  evil  is  likely  %o 
extend,  and  become  worse  through  eVery  succeeding  generation.  « 
I  do  no^antidpate  any  ohjectjon  from  employers  to  the  age 
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named  for  the  admittance  pf  children  into  their  manufactdries  ;  or 
to  rhildnfen  being  previoiislyv  ti>ained  in:  good  faabtts,  9nd.the  radi- 
mentsf  of  coolmoo  ieanui^;-fory  up«  wbl  experience  iribundantfy 
sufficient  to  a9certaiH  the  fact,  1  h«ve  uniformly  found  it  to  bci 
more  profitable  to  admit  qhildren  to  cond^t  d«Iy  empbynient  at 
U)  year^  old,  than  at  any  eariier  period ;  and  that  those  cfafldfen, 
or  adults,  who  had  been  the  best  taught,  made  the  biMt  senrant^^ 
and  were  by  far'  the  most  easily  directed  to  do  every  thing  that  tm 
right  and  proper  for  them  t»  perform.  The  proprietora  of  «gi* 
pen«ive  estaUisiiments  may  ol^ect  to  the  reduction  of  the  wiw 
customary  hours  of  labour.  The  utmost  extent  however  of  their 
arguflMBiit  is,  that  the  rmU  or  interest  «of  capital  expended  in  form- 
ing the  establishment  is  chargeable  on  the  quantity  of  its  produce  ; 
— fiind  if,  insliad  of  beiug  permitted  to  employ  their  work-pepple 
within  their  mannfiictories  so  Ickiges  human  nature  can  be  tempted 
tocontmue  its  exertions,  say  for  14  or  15  bout's  per  day,  th<iy  shall 
be  restricted  to  1  %  hours  of  labour  per  day  from  their  work-people, 
then  the  prime  cost  of  the  article  which  they  manufacture  will  be 
incr«>a9ed  by' the  greatier ' proportion  of  rent  or  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  smaller  quantity  produced.  If,  however,  this  law 
shall  h^y  as  it  is  proposed^  general  over  England,  Scotland  and 
Irelaud,  whatever  difference  may  ultimately  arise  in  the  prime  cost> 
<)f  tlie  articles  product  in  these  manufactories,  wiH  be  borne  by 
the  consumers,  and  not  by  the  proprietors  of  such  establidiments. 
And,  in  a  national  view,  that  labour  which  is  exerted  1^  hours  per 
day  will  be  obtained  more  economically  dian  if  stretched  to  a 
bqger  period.  I  doiibt,  however,  whether  any  manufactory,  so 
arranged,  as  to  occupy  the  hands  employed  in  it  12  hours  per  day, 
\yill  not  produce  its  fabric,  even  to  the  immediate  proprietor,  nearly 
if  notalldgether  as  cheap  as  thos»  in  which  the  exertions  of  the 
employed  are  continued  to  14  or  15  hours  per  day.  Should  thisj 
however^  not. prove  to  be  the  case  to^  the  exteiit  mentioned,  the 
^proved  headdi,  the  comforts,  useful  acquirements  of  the  popula* 
tion,  and  the  diminution  of  poor^'s-rates  naturally  conseqiient  on 
thil^  change  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  ivill  amply 
eompetisate  to  tbe  country  for  a  mere  fractional  addition  to  the 
prim^  cost  of  any  commodity.  And  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the^ 
Britidi  Government  will  ever  put  die  chance^  a  trivial  pectti|iary, 
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paaioSk  km,  m  cotD|KlicioD  ^ib  the  soW  MraUb^e  cif  40  itiafff' 
isUIibnf  bf  buimmr  bein^  ?  Hie  €ihfhyw  Kmnnt  he  iejur fAhf' 
humg  obliged  so  to  «ct  towaithi  bi»  bbourefi  w,  for  the  iiiltrest  of 
di^  cDwitryy  be  fboiild  acn  Since  the  general  mtroduc|ion  of 
dqMnme  nniciiinefjri  butUMiiatufe  has  been  Ibreed  fer  beyond  its 
9Hng9  atreugth )  and  niucb>  verjr  oiuth  ptivate  misery  and.  public 
iffttry  afs  the  consequences. 

i  it  is  indeed  a  measure  mote  to  be  deplored  in  a  nMional  tiew 
dian  almost  any  other  tbatbas  occarred  for  many  eenluiiee  past. 
It  has- derangedrtfae  doimestic  habits  of  the  graat  mass  of  die  peo* 
]Ae;  It  has  deprived  tbetn  of  the  time  in  which  they  might  acquire 
inStmction,  or  enjoy  rational  amusements.  It  bfts  robbed  them  of  > 
their  substantial  advaiitages,  and^  by  le»iing  them  inta  habits  of  tht 
pot*house  and  inebriation^  it  has  poisoned  all  dieir  soeial  comforts. 

'  Shall  we  then  make  l^ws  to  imprison^  transpMt^  or  condemn  to 
death;  those  who  purl6in  a  few  shillings  of  our  property/  injure  any 
of  our  domestic  animais^  or  eten  a  growing  twig ;  and  sbal^  we 
Mi  fiitike  laws  to  restralh  those,  who  othertrise  wiK  not  be  re» 
strained^  in  theif  desire  for  gain^  from  reblnogy  Hi  the  purswt  of  it, 
millions  of  our  feIlow<^cr6atures  of  their  health,  thev  time  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  future  improvmneot>-Mtf  th^  social  com- 
forts,—and  of  erery  rational  enjoyment  i  This  system  of  pro- 
ceeding cannot  continue  ]oi^;-^it  will  work  its  own  cure,  by  the 
practical  evils  whH^  it  Creates,  and  that  in  almost  dangerous  way 
to  tbe  public  welfare,  if  d^e  Government  shall  not  give  it  a  proper 
direction.  '  .        .  . 

*  The  public,  however,  are  peihaps  most  interested  in  that  pfrt 
«of  the  plan  which  recommends  the  training  ^nd  educatmg  of  the 
lower  orders  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  Ibe  country. 
And  it  is  mocb  to  be  wished  diat  the  extended  substantial  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  this  measure,  were  more  generally  coiisi- 
dered  and  understood,  in  order  that  tbe  mistaken  ideas  which  now 
erist  reganfing  it,  in  the  most  opposite  quarters,  may  be  entirely 
iMrioved. 

'  A'slight  general  knowledge  of  th^  past  oc^rnrrences  of  the  world,- 
irith  some  experience  of  human  nature,  as  it  kppears  in  the  litde* 
litcia  and  parties  aromidus,  issofficient  to  make  it  evident  to  those^i 
oot  viery '  &uth  misinstiruisted  from  iiifenCy>  that  clutdren  may  be^ 


tai^  iHii  habits  and  ftnjr  iseiitineats ;  Md  Aat  tfaei«,  m^ttk  Ae 
bodify  and  mefttid  propeitetliea  and  faculties  e^kting  at  birdi  in 
eadi  iiidtvtdttiil,  combined  with  the  general  circamstances  in  wbkk 
be  i^  placed,  conatitttte  the  whole  i^haracter  of  the  man. 
'  '"  It  is  thence  evident  diat  human  nafture  can  be  impfoired  and 
formed  into  the  character  which  it  is  for  the  interest  and  happinestf 
6f  all  it  should  possess,  solely  by  directit^  the  attention  of  man- 
kind  to  di^  Adoption  of  legislative  measures  judiciously  calculated' 
to  give  the  best  bablts,  -vtA  most  just  and  usefol  sentiments  t5  'ibUb 
rtsing  generation  ;^^and  in  an  especial  manner  to  -those/who  are 
placed  in  situations,  >s^itb;  urithoot  such  measures,  render  them 
liable  to  be  taught  the  worst  hatnts,  and  the  most  useless  and  idjii- 
nous  sentiments. 

I  ask  those  who  have  studied  die  science  of  government  upon 
those  enlightened  principle!  which  alone  ought  to  influence  the 
statiesmnn,  What' is  Ae  difference,  in  «  national  view,  between  ati 
individhal  trained  in  habits  which  give  him  health,  tempehufce, 
industiry,  correct  principles  of  judging,  foresight,  and  general  good 
conduct ;  and  one  trained  in  ignorance,  idleness,  intemperance,  de- 
fective powers  of  judging,  and  in  general  vicious  habits  I  Is  not- 
one  of  the  former  of  more  real  worth-  and  political  strength  to  the 
itate  than  many  of  the  latter  i 

Are  there  not  millions  m  die  British  dominions  on  viiiom  this 
difference  dm  be  made  ? '  And  if  a  change,  which  so  essentially 
affbcts  the  well-beihg  of  those  individuals,  and,  through  thetn,  of 
every  member  of  ifae  empire,  may  be  made,  is  it  not  the  first  duty 
of  the  government  and  the  country  to  put  into  immecBate  practice 
the  mesttis  M'hich  cranoeSectthe  change  ? 

*  Shall  then  such  important  measures  be  waived,  and  the  best  in-' 
terests  of  this  country  compromised^  because  one  party  wishes  its 
own  peculiar  principles  to  be  forced  on  the  young  mind;  or  be- 
cause another  is  afraid  that  the^  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
improved  system  of  legislation  will  be  so  great  as  to  give  too  much 
popularity  and  influence  to  the  ministers  who  shall  introduce  it  i 

The  termination  of  such  errors  in  practice  is,  I  trust,  near  at 
hand,  and  then  Government  will  be  no  longer  compelled  to' sacri- 
fice the  well-doing  and  the  well-being  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
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and  of  the  enipirey  to  the  prejudices  of  coiB|MiratiTeIy  a  few  iadi* 
viduals,  trained  to  mistake  even  tbeir  own  secivity  and  interests. 

S'ure^ljT  a  measure  most  obviously  calculated,  to  render  a  greater 
benefit  to  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  than  any  other. ever  yet 
adopted^  cannot  be  much  longer  suspended,  because  one  party  in 
the  state  may  erroneously  suppose  it  would  weaken  their  influence 
over  the  public  mind^  unless  that  party  shall  alone  direct  the  plao^ 
but  whkh  direction,  it  is  most  obVious,  the  intelligence  of  the. age 
>vill  not  commit  to  any  party  exclusively.  Or  because,  others, 
trained  in  very^  opposite  principles,  may  imagine  that  a  national 
ifystem  of  education  for  the  poor  and  lower  ..orders,  under  the  sanc- 
tion pf  Government,  but  superintended  and  directed  in  its  details 
by  the  country,  would  place  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of 
ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Si|ch  sentiments  as  these  cannot  exist  in  minds. divested  of  pai;ty 
considerations,  who  sincerely,  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow-men, 
who  have  no  private  views  to  accomplish,  and  who  wish  .to, sup- 
poft  and  strengthen  the  Government,  that  the  Government  may  be 
he  the  better  enabled  to  adopt  decisive  and  effectual  measures  for 
the  general  amelioration  of  the  people.. 

.  1  now  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  millions  of  the  neglected 
poor  and  ignorant,  whose  habits  and  sentiments  haxre  been  hitherto 
formed  to  render  them  wretched,  caH  upon  the  British  goyernment 
^pHi  die  British  nation  to  unite  their  efforts,  to  arrange  a  system  to 
tr^in  and  instruct  thoAe,  who  for  any  good  or  useful  purpose,  are 
now  untrained  and  unioilructed  ;  and  to  arrest  by  a  clear,  easy» 
and  practical  system  oi  prevention,  the  ignorance  and  consequent 
pmwtlir,  vice  and  misery,  which  are  rapidly  yicreasing  thiiougbout 
the  avpire ;  for,  ^'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  .not  depart  from  it." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


SiKCE  the  following  afgument  was  frimed,  the  East-India, 
Gibraltar^  and  Malta  Trade  Bill  has  passed  the  Legislature. — That 
Bill  is  of  great  consequence,  and  is  in  agreement  with  the  principles 
laid  down  ki  this  Essay ;  but,  being  only  partial  in  operation,  does 
not  preclude  the  considmtion  of  me  suoject  at  large.— -The  duty 
on  Rice  has  also  been  rescinded^  but,  being  ameasure  of  temporary 
and  exigent  regulation,  doe$  not  s^ct  uie.gener^  course  of  .the 
argument. 


CONSIDERATIONS, 


'S^.    S^c.    Sfc. 


VChu  causes  wUch  tend  to  the  decKne  of  rich  and  powerful 
States,  are  cojunteracted  in  the  instance  of  Great  Britain : 

JVrsf.— By  her  Social  Institutions,  which  dispense  to  industry 
and  talent  the  rewards  of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  consequently 
assure  to  the  community  a  constant  succession  of  active  and  dble 
members. 

Second. — ^In  her  Tnms-Marine  Dominions,  which  not  only  con- 
stitute an  extension  of  her  agriculture  and  give  increase  to  her 
trade,  but  by  the  direct  and  relative  employment  of^  seameil,  con- 
tribute most  ci  the  advantages,  without  the  expeace  and  civil  evils 
of  a  standing  military  force  for  defence* 

Relatively  to  those  donuiuons,  chiefly,  it  is  now  purposed  to 
ex;unine  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  British  Commerce ;  the 
inquiry  leads  to  remarks  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States. of 
America^  and  also  brings  the  Slave  Trade  into  a  point  of  view  in 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  considered. 

Europe  depends  upon  the  Countries  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
Tropics,  for  vast  supplies  of  Agriculturalproduce. 

A  Tropical,  or  other  Trans-marine  Farm,  within  the  British 
Dominions,  is,  in  effect,  a  British  Farm,  with  the  advantage  common 
to  every  other  British  Farm,  of  producing  that  within  ue  Empire, 
for  which  a  Foreign  Nation  must  otherwise  be  paid ;  with  the 
further  advantage  of  employing  the  mariners  who  convey  the  pro* 
ducetomaritet  ^.       ', 

.  The  British  Tropical  Dependencies  exceed  in  the  production  of 
most  of  their  staple  articles,  the  home  consHmption-,  they  of  them- 
'  selves,  ipve  to  Great  Britain,  the  character  of  an  export  cpuntrv^ 
and  her  power  will  he  m  proportion  to  her  independence  pf  Supply, 
from  other  nations,  for  her  own  consumption,  and  to  the  e^ctent  <» 
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her  exports  to  ffae  mark^  of  Europe,  directljr  or  indirectly^  from 
h^r  Trans-Mariiie  Dominions. 

That  market  repays  not  only  the  charge  for  labor,  the  cost  of  the 
manufactures  used  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  the  produce, 
the'  rent  of  land  and  taxes,  but,  also,  the  cost  and  equipment  ofthe 
ship  empk>yed  for  conveyance,  and  the  wages  of  the  se^aman. 

FurAer,  the  vender  of  the  Trans-Marine  productions  in  the 
market  of  Europe,  selects  the  goods  which  are  to  be  invested  in  re- 
turn i — ^he  ranks  with  the  best  customer  of  the  manufacturer,  ai}d 
the  power  of  controul  over  the  vender,  is  therefore  an  object  of 
political  science  j — a  foreign  ship  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  or  at 
Hamburgh,  from  the  East  or  from  the  West,  will  seek  to  invest  the 
manufactures  of  the  Continent  in  return  ^  a  British  ship,  in  a  like 
situation,  may  be  required  to  receive  her  return  cargo,  at  a  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and,  without  being  restricted  in  any  other 
respect,  will  assort  a  cargo  with  the  best  probability  in  favor  of  the 
British  manufacturer. 

'  Great  Britain  can  reduce  her  deman4  upon  foreign  labor  for  her 
own  i^se  and  consumption ;— she  can  embrace,  in  a  proportion  of 
great  increase,  the  market  of  Europe  for  Tropical  productions ; .  in' 
proportion  to  that  increase  she  will  be  enabled  to  influence  the 
investment  ofthe  returns,  and  the  means  necessary  to  those  impor- 
tant ends  are  in  unison  with  the  best  dispositions  for  promoting  the 
iiiterests  of  society. 

'Tropical  Agriculture  resolves  itself  into  two  divisionsi  Eastern 
and  Western. 

'Hie  Eastern  division  is  cultivated,  chiefly  by  native  ^^^  labo- 
rers,— ^The  Western  division  by  foreigh  slaves  ;  the  former  at  the 
Ibwest,  the  latter  at  the  highest  rate  of  expence.   . 

A  iimit  to  Britisli  Colonial  agriculture,  in  the  West,  is  fixed  by , 
tfaie  Suppression  of  the  British  trade  in  Slaves  j  the  hejart  triumphs 
ih'the  decision;  but  unless  a  more  commanding  and  comprehensive 
policy,  in  the  regulation  of  trade,  generally,  he  adopted,  the  nations 
which  rant  die  lowest  in  moral  feeling  will,  through  the  resourcejs 
of  the  Tropical  agriculture  and  navigation,  which  Great  Britain 
Has  humanely  abandoned,  make  the  largest  advances  in  politicai 
power. 

'  The  effect  of  that  limitation  to  British  industry,  is  seen  in  the 
ihcreased  activity  of  the  foreign  planter.  In  Cuba,^in  the  Brazils, 
tjie  impulse  is  Sensibly  fek ;  by  effecting  the  demand  for  the  pro^ 
duceqfike  toil  ofMwpes  ordy^  can  the  trade  in  Slaves  be  prevented: 
vAika.  abandoned  by  all  the  governments  now  existing,  is  the  policy 
of  States  which  may  yet  be  formed  in  Mexico  and  the  Countries 
South  of  that  Provinte,  witliin  the  possible  view  Qf  the  philosopher 
CT  the  itatesjhan  ? 


mtk  InS^i  America^  S^..  /  2^9 

Widi  a  soil  and  cfimate  .rich  and  /various,  suppottng  .equal  di$» 
tanc&.and  facility  of  navigation,  and  equal  politicad  pncour^ement, 
the  native,  Ji*ee  and  unexpensive  labor. of  the  East  must  Jiaye  prcs* 
vented  the  first  demand  of .  Europe  upon  the  foreign,  .compulsoiry^ 
and  expensive  labor  of  the  West  In  the  present. impipved  staite 
of  .navigation,  .eq^al  political  encduragemetit  being  st^pqsedf.^e 
labor  of  the  West,  even  .with  the  advantages  of  less  distance,  high 
cultivation,  great  capital  and  skiU  and  effective. establishmentSy 
must  yield  to  the  labor  of  the. East.  ; 

The  subsequent  examination '  will  establish  that  conclusion. 

E^t  India  Sugar  is  become,  to  some  extent,  an  article  of  ic^yw 
sumption  in  the  United  Kingdom^  although  liable, to  the  paymenf 
of  ten  shillings  per  cvet.  duty  more  than  Sugar  imported  from'  the 
British  West  India  Plantations,  and  is  in  extensive^.demand  for  the 
market  of  Europe,  ev^  with  the  increased  charge  of  transit  by  way 
of  Great  Britain. 

East  India  Cotton  'VVool,  (the  produce,  of  the  Island  of  Bouxhon 
excepted)  Hmtil  the  scarcity  of  other  Cotton,  occasioned  by  die 
American  Embargo,  was,  for  most  purposes,  rejected  by  the  British 
Spinner. — At  that  period  its  qualities  were  more  nicely  investigated^ 
and  the  demand  in  consequence  became  regular  and  extensive,  and 
is  increasing  both  for  domestic  and  foreign  consumption.  The 
importation  pf  East  India  Cotton  W6ol  to  Great  Britain^  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  (1817)  is  upwards  of  50,000 
bales,  in  value  equal  to  700,0001. 

East  India  Rice,  from  various  occasional  and  temporary  causes, 
has  been  lightly  esteemed  in  the  British  and  other  European  mar- 
kets. Under  the'  advantages  of  reduced  freight  and  expeditious 
carriage,  the  prospect  may  be  entertained  of  that  article  becoming 
to  the  European  Nations  and  to  the  Western  Colonists,  a  cheap 
auxiliary  in  domestic  economy,  and. in  seasons  of  distress  an  unfaiU 
ing  resource. 

East  India  Rice  contains  more  nutriment,*  will  keep  longer, 
and  can  be  delivered  at  market  cheaper  than  die  Carolina  Rice. 
'  Persons  who  have  resided  in  India,  f  refer  the.  East  Jbidia  Rice 
for  their  tables;  The  European  habituated  to  the  Casoliua  Rice, 
prefers  the  latter.  But  would  the  same  preference  continue,,  if  the 
East  ^ndik  Rice  were  carefully  cleaned,  vrirhout  breaking  the 

■  Sugar,  Cottony  Rice,  Iodiga,Cofifee  \vA  lobacco,  oi^ly,  (lueins  the  leading 
Staple  Articles  common  to  the  East  and  West,)  are  expressly  adverted  to  in 
these  pages.  .  / 

^  Upon  an  experiment  rec^ntl}*  and  carefully  made  with  an  equal  weigKt 
of  East  India  and  of  Carolma  llice,  the  foniner  was  found  to  pitidnce  a 
considerably  greater  increase  of  weight  wbeu  boiled^  and  the  food  is  obviously 
more  solid. 
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Bi^y  coniiderod^  die  iprtsdniptioti  mi^  i&at  the  Tfad^  iii 
Rkc  ia  att  the  •qemitoafid  of  'Gmt^  Britaiii^  llii^gh  h<sr  Itidiaiii 
Eiroviilces;  and  h  <>fers  «iii|dbyx](Miit  to  her  dii^pkig/  su^t^^ft^n^ 
to  hMT  popviatiODy  domestic  and  '^c^triri;'  sv^tetiance  to-he^ 
ttdghlMn»%  and  actmty  to  her  coiiUn^rc<e>  ^  -  • .  -    /  ^    . .  > 

Svck  are'-aomeof^  tiie  indications  of  the  fMy#e)r  of  tbe^  JlS^fit 
cultiyator  to  laeet  the  demand  of  the  Buropean  mafketi  4t!' ^ 
great  atqpka  of:  &gar^  Qmbn^  and  Rice/  ei^n  tinder  disadtan- 
tagw  ftmt  die  want  of  tnore  active  siiperintendeikre'  by  the  StHx)-^ 
peaort  'vaiA  tbt^Jiltt  enjoftaeni  of  that  siipeiinteiideilce,  the  progMi 
dAa^  Ittdigo  Ttade^  moire  plaiifly<dhpw&  die  eietetit  of  his  pio^ers; 

TIm  c«dtttee>of/IiidigO)  in  die  katt  Indiei»j  has  been  {(artiet^rly 
foaleml  by  the  Ea^  India  Gompany. 

Thequandty  of  IndigOy  imported  into  Greait  Britain  from  the 

^aathoAeSi'  in  Aejmr  17^  was  9i,04tlb9^  i^Mchhf  progr^ive 

imports  had  iisoMsdd  in  die  year  ISOS  to  2,16^,19Mbfii.  > 

,  The  East  Iii£a  Company's  Saks  of  Indijgb^  in  successive  yea^ 

2,070^^b^ 

5,112^315 
4,72*^,595 

S^4,T€0 

&il7Si2r7 

4|d97,997 

4,657,530 

6,98^62 

6,f78,9S9 

Ituba^ftom  remote  aotiquity, is  known  to  have  been  fruitful  in 
,the  most  valualde  productions,  and  is  acknowledged,  froin  their 
first  iittgodmttkw  mto  Europe,  to  have  excelled  in  the  Silk;  Cottonr, 
and  other  mamitfactures^  her  productive  powers  are  equal  to  any 
supposable  den;iand  upon  her  soil  and  industry  ^  her  richest  Pro* 

viitoee  ate  British  j  and  if  it  be  indeed  desirable  to  consummate  the 

\  » 

'  Suppose  the  cost  of  a  Ton  of  Rice,  at  Calcutta,  to  be  5).,  and  the  Valile 
01}  the  kuTDpean  quay  Vb  be  Sll.^  or  fii[d.  per  )b.  the  Consumer,  will  pay  16l. 
orsikteen  parts  in  ei»  to  the*  Navigation  of  the  Carrylnjg  Country.        '     - 
*  The  Coifee  Flaotatipns  of  Java,  ^uffieientJy  naaiiest  the  capability  «f 
,  tudia  in  regard  to;  the  production  of  Coffee.  .        ^      - 


In  1:808. 
1804. 
1805. 
1$06. 
1807. 
IM8. 
1809. 
Iftli^. 
181 1. 
1812. 
IS  18. 
1814. 

lais. 

1S16. 


£  771,1«7 
1/>81,140 
1,892^1^ 

774,887 
1,858^18 

1?74,158 
1,102,809 
1^861,400 

476,506 
1,831,279 
1,570,660 
1,893^27 
1,959,766 
1,714,826 


3)«ve  iMitioii»-^  if  it  be  indeed  dctimUt  to  aaBvre  tcr  Qveat  Btitiiii 
iJbe  eoouiisaid  of  ihe  Market  of  £ttrop«»  associated  aft  tbat  object  k, 
with  the  Trade  in  MaaufiMetisved  Gooids  ( if  it  be  destrabk  to  assure 
^  Cbreat  Bdtaan  the*  undispotsd  and  bloodksa  Empiie  of  the  Seas ; 
the  Sast  India  Trade»  thsoi^  dbe  meduiin  of ^  the  British  Catvief^ji 
o^l^t  to  receive  aii  die  knpidse  consistent  ^'with  the  pvotectioa  d( 
Bntish  West  India  InlereBta^  the  peservaridn  of  wbixit  i$  de^ 
UMided  hj  erevy  consideration  not  iimdiring  the  further  iaipoitation 
0f  Slaves.  .. 

Xhe  power  dF  the  UnitedStates  of  America  resuks  cfaieiy  from 
PhuB^ing  and  Navigation }  and  since  the  acknowfedgment  erf  the 
Anserican  Indepeadence»  the  current  of  the  British  PoKey  has  in  a 
high  degree  been  fayoraUe  to  American  Int^ests;  > 

Those  States,  when  British  Cob>ilie8>  were  possessed  of  tile  Bri^ 
tish  Market  for  the  produce  of  dim  Plantations,  llieir  change 
fnnnProvindal  allegiance  to  Independence  and  commercial  rividry^ 
has  jE»t  been  8:n&iently  markcfd ;  and  the  high  rate  of  Freight  inei^. 
dent  to  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Coioipany,  too  long  pre«- 
v^nted  competition  between  the  Asiatic  and  American  Planter^  .and 
precluded  the  British  Pecplefrom  continuing  to  draw  from  willtiA 
their  own  Empire^  their  accustomed  supplier.  The  Cotton  Wool^ 
Rice  and  Tobaoco  of  America,  under  a  difierent  system,  would 
have  found  cheaper  substitutes  in  the  Cotton,  Rice  and  Tobacco 
of  India. 

Under  the  relaxation,  during  the  late  War  ix^  Europe,  of  that 
principle  of  PtibUc  Law,  by  which  the  Trade  between  Europe  and 
her  Colonies,  is  in  time  of  War  restricted,  as  to  the  sever^il  States, 
to  the  modes  under  which  such  Trade  is  conducted  durin?  Peace, 
and  under  the  advantages  which  were  conceded  to  her  by  the  Com^ 
meicial  Treaty  of  1?94,  particularly  by  the  ISdi  Article  of  that 
Treaty,  respecting  the  American  mtercourse  with  British  India  | 
thf  Navigation  <$  the  United  States  has  been  equally  fatored : 
when  the  Orders  of  Counc^  of  November  ld07,  were  issued,  the 
£urof>ean .  Market  was  supplied  with  Tropical  productions,  chiefly 
dvoi^^  ihemcditini  of  the  .Amerioan  Fhg,  especially  with  the 
prahMions  of  the  East$  at  a  period  too,  when  by  a  gro^  anomaly^ 
die  iisdividoal  British  Merchant  was  Tirtually  excluded  from  the 
£ast:India  Trade.       .  .  .     _ 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  have  been  enjoyed  bf-  the 
AiMfkan,  m  preference  to  the  British  Asiatic  and  Eiirepeaii  Sub- 
ject ;  die  effect  h^is  been  felt  in  die  recent  coitfllct  between  the 
two  Countries,  and  in  that  tonffict  tt  is  easy  to  discern  the  semimd 
{^«inci(de  of  future  Wars,  die  fraSquency  and  duration  of  which 
will  depend  upon  their  relative  naval  power.  ... 

Great  Britain  is,  then,  directed  by  the  best  maxims  of  Policy^ 
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]bf  ctliuncth  which  flow:  ftdm'  thie  heart !  to^  the  iheadv  Ivf  coluicii^ 
.^hkh  are  alike  pfoinpted:byferfng:and!by;rhe.ttiidcr»lMldtig,"to 
extend, her  Eastern.  Agnculmce  and.Commerce.  '         ^  * 

The  tegtilations  .whseh  are  .at :  preeent  pfesumed  tor  be  neeestatj 
to  that'purpbse,  and  tQ  merease  andxoofimi  thekiflueficeof  G^eat 
Britain  in  the  Market  of  Europe,  are'.neceasarily.contprdiensiye  in 
.tbik  plan,    la  sunber  and  elKuniatery;  they ^areiem  a&d  simpli.' 

It  is  8uggested,that:direct  interoourae  in  firitiah  Sktpa  be  pernut- 
ted  between  the  several  British  Presidencies  in  India  and  the '  Pottsr 
of  Eui'ope)  for  Sugaryi  Coflee,  Rice,'  and  all  such^ther  Articles  as 
upoA  ,due  consideration  shall  i]K>t  be  excepted,  subject  only  to  the 
foilOwihe  cOnditioniB ; — That  the  Ship  shall  touch  at  Gibraltar  or 
Malta,  if  bound  to  a  Port  Sou^h  of  Cape  Finisterre,  of  at  Faliaid|iiii 
jor  Cowes,  if  bound  to  a  Port  North  of  that  Point ;  not  to  pay  any 
4luty,  but  to  show  that  she  is,  navigated  agreeably  to  British  Law.  '■ 

And  that  she  shall  not  receive  for  a  destination  beyond  the 
limits  of  Europe,  any  Return  Gs^^,  except  at  Maka,  G%raitar, 
or.  a  P(»rt  of  di^  ITiuted  Kingdom^  . 

,,  That  Cotton  Wool  and  SUce.be  imported  lrom.the  Brittah^Set* 
iikmaen^in  the.  East  Indies,  into  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of<  duty; 
tbs^.the  Xmportatipn  of  .Tobacco  fronl  India  be.pdrmittedat  a  re- 
duced duty,  and  that  the  free  Tx^nsit  of.  all  Articles,  tHe  growth 
lood  manufacture. of  the  European  Continent,  be  pennitfted  by  way 
pf  Great  Britain,  under  the  provisions  of  ^e  Acts  commonly  called 
the  Warehousing  ;Acts,  so  far  as  such  Articles  are  already  the 
subject  of  direct  Trade  between  Europe  and  other  parts.  : 
.    If  it  be  pUected  V  ^  .         . 

,    First.^-lihsx  a  Trade  so  permitted  in  Sugar  and  Co&e  mi^ 
joperate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  British  West  India;  Planter. 

S€4ond. — That  by*  the  proposed  direct  Trade,  the  .business,  of 
the  British  Ports  would  be  diminidied* 

Thtrd* — That  the  free  importation  of  Rice  might  interfere  with 
domestic  Agriculture,  and  that  a  duty  is  therefore  expedient,  by 
way  of  Regulation. 

Fourth. — That  the  duty  on  Cotton  Wool  k  low,  and,  upon  all 
Cotton  exported  for  Foreignr  use,  paid  by  the  Foreign  Consumer. 

Mftfhi'-r-TihaLt^^e  Umtfd  States  of  America  receive  British 
Goods  in  Payment  for  their  Plantation  produce, .  and  that:  the 
Asiatic  is  to  he  paid  in  Mpney . 

iSKir^A.— That  the  introduction  of  Foreign  Manufactures  even  to 
be  re-shipped,  would  bring  such  Manufactures  into  r  mischievous 
cofi^tition  with  the  British  Manufaotures. 

It  is  answered  to  the  objections,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand: 
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Anmer  te  6b;ecifon  as  to  British  W^  India  Sugar  and  Coffie. 

.  K  That  East  India  Sugar  and  Coffee  are  already  cooyeysd  dl"- 
jrect  to  thfi  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Foreign  Ships,  and  that  the 
kome  consumption  of  East  India  Sugar  might  be  disallowed,  when* 
ever  the  price  of  British  West  India  Sugar  should  render  such 
regulation  n^cesjudry  to  the  protection  of  the  West  India  Planter* 

Jmtwer  i9  ^f^fciimt  tiat  the  Bunnm  of  the  BrOish  Ports,  would 
hedimi^kked^ 

2.  That  It  is  essentially  in  the  nature  of  Commerce  to  avoid 
unnecessary  charges  and  a  slight  observation  of  the  present  state  of 
Commercial  relations  is  sufficient  to  show,  that,  if  Great  Britain 
will  not  carry  on  a  direct  Trade  in  certain  descriptions  of  commo- 
dities, other  Nations  will  so  tradie, 

4  *  •  i  *  . 

Ansiwer  to^ol^ection  that  Domestic  Agricidture  requires  to  be  pro* 
tecied  against  the  Importation  ^  Rice. 

^  •  8.  That  it  rs  known  by  eicperience,  that  the  Britieh  Poor  will 
Mt  ^b^iite  kite,  for  Household  Brertd,  if  the  latter  be  within 
tKieir  meaiia  of  purchase.  And  if  Breadbe  not  within  theif  means 
of  purchase,  the  yoke  of  nature  dictates  that  the  supply  of  other 
food  ^uld  be  permitted  at  the  cheapest  rate, 

Afiffaoet  to  objection  that  the  Dt£ty  on  Cotton  Wool  is  low  and  in 
*       part /aid  by  the 'Foreign  Consufnef. 

4.  That  Cotton  Wool  is  the  bttis  of  the  most  extensive  of  th^ 
British  Mffna&cturet. 

.That  the  Coitton  Fabrics  coasticute  the  principal  Cloathlng.of 
the  Poor ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  produced  too  cheap.  That  the 
efforts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  -  America,  and  of  <Q 
Europe,^  are.  strongly  directed  to  competition  with  Great Britain,^ 
in  C^dn  Goods,  and  that  it  is  therefore  inexpedient  to  levy  any 
duty  on  ^  rsw  material  to  be  purchased  in  a  state  of  manufactuCre 
by  the  Fcorei^  Ocmsumer. 

Anemer  to  objection  that  the  American  is  a  better  Cu^ttmer  than 
m  Asiatic. 

.  5.  That  the  efibrts  which  are  in  progress  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  establish  manufactories,  plainly  indicate  the  coii*- 
tingent  nature  of  the  demand  of  those  States  for  British  Manufac- 
tures« 
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^4  .         ComideraAam,  on  JBritisk  Qommerce 

.  'rfa.9t^  the  demand  of  Grea(  Britain  upon  thr  Agrii^lMwe?  ^cl 

Navigation  of  the  United  States,  tends  to  augment  their  Mapufac- 
turing  and  Commercial  Capital,  and,  consequently  to  accelerate 
th^ir  second  Independence,  an  Independence  of  the  British  Manu- 
facturer. ' 

That  the  continued  dependence  of  the  Brki^  ManufacttiTer 
up^n  the  Cotton  Plantations  of  America,  is  tQ  be  deprecatecl,  as 
■  one  of  the  grea'test  evils,  to  which  hb  can  be  exposed. 

That  the  losses  and  mSsfortunes  which  afX}de  frbn»  that  eavse 
during  the  American  Embargo^  and  AmericaB>  War,,  were'  very 
9onsidei::^bj[e. 

That  dependence  upoii  that  source  of  supply,  would  enable  th^ 
United  States  of  America,  at  any  time,  to  cause  distress  and  dismaj 
fliroughout  tlie  Manufacturing  Couoties- 

That  wlien  the  United  States,  shall  have  established  the  Cottoe 
Manufactory,  a  double  incentive  to  War  with  Great  Britain,,  will 
be  felt ; — namely.  In  tjie  conscious  ppwer  of  distressing  her,  l^y 
withholding  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  under-selling 
her  in  Foreign  Markets,  when  deprived  of  that  supply.  ' 

That  t^e  di^ini^nd  of  Ariierica  for  British  CQod^i  is  notracmfiiied  ^ 
Xfy  thQ  Pla^Uation  di3trictSAnofi  in)  those  di^tr^otsconfin^  tpbt^f^l 
(l^sit  (»ve&  if  Gx=eat,  Britaiii  did  not  pur<chase  any  American^pr^idf^ei 
i^,q[}f^ic^,wouW  be  en<;o^r^ed  stgjl  te  dftal;ejtt«nsive}ji  ww  her:,  i£ 
offering  the  cheapest.  lyi^rket,  aii^  that  d)e  Sjp^culat40|i>  of*  SQin^ 
increase,  or  diminution  of  American  demand  for  British  Manufac- 
tjwr^s,  (jannpt  be  allowed  to  interpo^  to  the  prejudice  oi,  obje<;ts 
incomparably  more  importapt^ 

That  th^  Asiatic  does  purchase  some  of  the  European  Exports^ 
sffid^that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the^  cost  in*  Bngbnd  of  the  raw 
produce  of  India  is  constituted  by  freight,  paid)  in.  supp^Ht  oj^  Bft^ 
tisLNWigatioii  and  by  profit  to.  the  E^itishMevchaint. 

•         "  '        '  '  • 

Afiswer  to  objection  that  the  ffee  transit  of  Foreign  MHntffactures- 
wouldbemischiewust&tkeBriiiskManiifadiUrer./ 

'  6.  That  permission,  to  .assort  a«  Cavgo*  in  i  Gceat  Bnttai »>  ham  her 
own  productions  in  combination  wiih  ail. the  othet/  pufiditctionfi  qf. 
Europe,  would  influence  very  powerfully  die  direction  of  Foreign 
prqp.ert,y  tQ  grji^isJi  CQnsignm^htk-T- 

That  it  is  well  known  that  extensive  consignmef^ts.  of  fMeign 
produ.ceare  mad^  to.  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  con^equ^nce^of 
tfie  request  for  the'  Continental-  Manufactures,  which  Cbns^n.- 
nien^s,  m^pn  evei^y  other  CQftsideration*  would-  be  directed  to  th^ 
Pbrts  of  dreat  Britain. 

Th^t  the  Foreign  de;nand  for  British  Manufactures,  mJl^deji^nd''* 
essentially  upon  the  rehtirecjuality  »nd  price.  ' 
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That  the  Trade  of  Transit,  as  proposed,  would|  by  the  increased 
attraction  of  Foreigti .  Capital,  tend  to  augment  the  demand  for 
British  Goods  in  all  branches  in  which  competition  can  be  main- 
tained, and  that  if  competition  cannot  be  maintained,  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  un;restricted  Consumer  must  necessarily  cease.«— 
That  such  Trade  would  give  employment  to  British  Ships  on  their 
return  from  the  Eorts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  ana  again  on 
their  Outward  Voyage  from  Great  Britain. 

'Of  the  productions  of  the  Tropical  regions  of  the  Globe,  Sug:tr 
is  of  the  most  considerable  exported  Value  as  it  is  unquestionably ' 
the  most  bulky- 

Fr6m  the  annual  value  of  Sugar,  refined  and  consumed  in  the 
raw  state,  in  Great  Britain,  not  less  than  Six  Millions  SterHng,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  demand  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
divisions  of  America,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  an  object  of 
great  magnitude.-^ — ^That  to  supply  that  demand,  labor  to  a  vast 
extent  must  be  brought  into  action,  a  large  Commercial  Marine 
be  created,  and  important  interests  and  relations  be  established : 
Coffee,  Rice  and  Tobacco  are  respectively  inferior  to  Sugar,  in 
extent  of  vahie  and  bulk,  but  claim  similar  consideration  in  their 
relative  proportion. 

Cotton  Wool  is  not  only  important  as  an  Agricultural  produC-» 
tion,  and  as  tlie  subject  of  extensive  employment  to  Shipping,  but 
as  tiiie  staple  of  the  most*  extensive  of  all  the  Manufactures.  The 
Annual  Consumption  of  Cotton  Wool  in  Great  Britain  upon  an 
average  of  five  years  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  December  1816, 
is  840,000  Bags  equal  a^  a  low  valuation,  to  Six  Millions  Sterling. 

The  greatest  Marine  carrierof  those  bulky  *and  valuable  products 
is  most  prepared  for  future  contest,  or  is  capacitated  to  controui 
Nations  into  Peace  ;  the  latter  is  the  high  and  glorious  privilege  of 
Great  Britain,  if  she  duly  improve  the  advantages  offered  in  her 
Indian  Provinces.  .  , 

From  Asiatic  soil.  Sugar  and  Cofiee  are  to  be  produced  to  keep 
in  check  the  plantations  of  the  Foreign  West  India  Islands,  the 
Brazils,  and  oth^r  parts  of  America;  from  Asiatic  soil.  Cotton, 
jRice,  and  Tobacco,  are  td  be  produced  to  maintain  competition 
with  the  produce'  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  Asiatic  Ports  are  to  be  Freighted  the  Ships  hy  which,  otdy^ 
the  Navigation  of  Foreign  States^  can  be  prevented Jrom  greaiand 
rapid  increase."^  Upon  Asiatic  soil  only  are  the  advocates  of  the 
Slave  abolition  to  gaifi  their  Jlnal  victory :  Upon  the  British 
Asiatic  Policy  in  the  developement  of  the  unbounded  {resources  of 

^  British  Asia,  depends  the  ascendancy  of  the  British  Name* 

I  — , 
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L  E  T  T  E  R, 


S^c.  »^c. 


To  the  Common  Council  and  Livery  of  the  City  of  Londom 

* 

gentlemen; 

Ir  is  with  great  reluctance   1   address  this  letter  to  jou ;    bol^ 
bairiiig  long  thought  on  the  subject,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  thia 
cause  which  I  am  advocathig  requires  only  to  be  stated  in  a  plain 
and  simple  manner  to  receive  from  men  liberal  and  enlightened  as. 
70U  are,  their  zealous  and  unanimous  support. 

It  cannot  surely  be  necessary  for  me  to  declare,  that  I  have,  no 
pleasure  in  discovering  and  exposing  the  negligence  or  apathy  of 
men,  from  whom  better  condtitt  antT  Other  feelings  might  have  been 
expected.  I  have  no  resentments  to  gratify,  no  partialities  to 
indulge,  no  private  interests  to  serve.  As  an  English  gentleman, 
£  am  solicitous  for  the  character  of  my  country  :  as  wishing  to 
benefit  my  feilow*cteatureS,  my  eifldeavoufs  are  aimed  at  checking 
the  increase  of  crime  by  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  by  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  those^  who  are  the  most  unfortunate  because 
they  are  most  guilty. 

I  make,  then,  this  appeal  to  your  good  sense  and  humanity,  be- 
cause it  is  through  them  only  that  success  in  the  object  sought 
after  can  be  obtained ;  because  an  opinion  expressed  by  you,  and 
followed,  with  your  accustomed  zeal  and  activity,  by  conduct 
founded  on  that  opinion,  acting  upon  the  discretion  of  those  who  are 
your  magistrates  and  representatives,  will  compel  them  to  take  those 
steps,  which  can  alone  rescue  the  metropolis  of  this  great  empire 
from  the  well-merited  stigma  of  having  the  worst-regulated  prisons 
in  the  kingdom.     Is  it,  indeed,  too  much  to  expect— while  many 
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of  fbe  counties  and  cities  in  England  are  vying  with  each  other  in 
the  exceUence  of  their  reformatory  arrangements,  and  can  shoW 
Aeir  establishments  for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  with  pride, 
to  those-  whose  philanthropy  leads  them  to  their  inspection — that 
the  City  of  London  should  be  called  on  to  cease  confining  die 
Wretched  persons,  whose  guilt  or  whose  misfortunes  have  made 
them  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country^  in  a  manner  against 
which  common  sense  and  the  most  ordinary  humanity  revolt,  atid 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  augmefit  every  evil,  for  the  prevention 
of  which  the  use  of  punishments  and  penalties  is  warrantable. 

litis  subject,  to  the  discredit  of  the  city  of  London,  is  not  new  ; 
it  is  not  now  agitated  for  the  finst  time.  In  17B3,  Mr.  Howard, 
neferring  to  old  Newgate,  says,  ^^  that  the  builders  seemed  to 
have  regarded  in  their  plan  nothing  but  the  single  article  of  keeping 
prisoners  in  safe  custody.  The  rooms  and  cells  were  so  close  99 
almost  always  to  be  the  constant  seats  of  disease  and  sources  of 
Infection.  The  city  had,  therefore,  very  good  reason  for  their 
resolution  to  build  a  new  gaol. — I  print  the  plan  of  it,  rather  to 
satisfy  curiosity  than  as  a  model  to  be  fi»ltowed.  I  am  of  opinion, 
tba^  without  more  than  ordinary  care,  the  prisoners  in  it  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  the  gaol  fever/' ' 

In  the  second  voltmie  of  his  works,  M'hich  gives  an  account  of 
Newgate  in  1787,  h«  remarks, "  that  there  was  no  alteration  since 
his  Forttier  publication.  In  three  or  feur  rooms  there  were  ncnuiy 
one  hundred  and  fifty  women  ei^wded  togellier:  many  young 
creatures  with  the  tM  and  hardened ;  some  of  whom  had  been 
confined  upwards  of  two  years.  On  the  men's  fdde  these  urere 
many  boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  some  aknost  naked. 
In  the  meVi's  infirmary  there  were  only  seven  iron  bedsteads ;  and 
at  my  last  VYsit,  there  being  twefnty  sick,  some  of  them,  naked  and 
with  sores,  in  a  miserable  condition,  lay  on  the  iloor,  with  only  a 
ru^.  There  were  four  si^k  in  the  infirmary  for  women,  wbi^  ia 
only  fifteefi  feet  and  a  half  by  twelve,  has  but  one  wiiidow  and  so 
bedsteads ;  sewers  offensive ;  prison  iiol  whitewashed.  That,  un- 
less room  be  given  f&t  the  separation  of  the  prisoners,  and  a  reform 
b)&  made  in  the  prisons,  an  aiidaicious  spirit  of  profaneness  and 
ivickedness  will  continue  to  prevail  in  the  lower  class  of  the  people 
of  London." 

''In  1787  thefr^  ^ere  in  Newgate  }40ilebtorsand J50  criminals 
= 490.     In  1 788,  1 1 4  debtors,  499  criminals = 6 1  iJ ."  * 

From  this  period  to  18 10,  beittg  a  period  of  f  wenty^three  years, 
the  system  imder  whith  Newgate  was  misgoverned  was  gradua% 
becoming  worse,  from  the  increased  number  of  persons  who  were 

>  Howard,  page  213.  *  Howard,  vol.  IL  p.  134, 125. 
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imprisoned  there^  and  froio  tbe  total  want  of  classification,  of  of- 
fenders according  to  the  degrees  of  age  and  crime. 
.  In  1808,  Sir  Richard  Pbillips,  one  of  our  sheriffs,  addressed  a 
letter  to  tbe  Livery  of  London^  on  the  condition  of  the  different 
prisons  under  his  control.  In  his  observations  on  Newgate  he 
ccMn plains  (as  existing  then)  of  ail  the  defects  which  a  prison  can 
possess  :  of  want  of  room^  air,  food,  classification,  &c.     He  sajs, 

'^  That  he  has  been  shocked  to  see  bOys  of  thirteen,  fourteen^ 
and  fifteen  "  (and  he  might  have  added  infants  of  nine  years  of  age), 
'^  confined  for  months  in  the  same  yard  with  hardened,  incorrigible 
offenders.  Among  the  women,  all  the  ordinary  feelings  of  the 
sex  are  outraged  by  their  indiscriminate  association.  The  shame- 
jess  victims  of  lust  and  profligacy  are  placed  in  the  same  chamber 
with  others,  who^  however  they  may  have  offended  the  laws  m 
particular  points,  still  preserve  their  respect  for  decency  and. de- 
corum. In  immediate  contact  with  such  abandoned  women, 
other  young  persons  are  compelled  to  pass  their  time  between  their 
commitment  and  the  sessions,  when  of  course  it  often  happens, 
that  the  bill  is  not  found  against  them  by  the  Grand  Jury,  or  they 
are  acquitted  by  the  Petty  Jury."  * 

'^  To  convey  a  just  idea  of  these  yards,  and  of  the  vards  in  vvbich 
the  prisoners  live  and  lodge,  the  most  apt  comparison  is  the  en- 
graved representation  of  a  slave-ship,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
circulated  through  £ngland  with  much  effect.  When  the  prison- 
ers lie  down  on  their  floors  by  night,  there  must  necessarily,  at 
least  in  the  women's  wards,  be  die  same  bodily  contact,  and  the 
same  arrangement  of  heads  and  legs,  as  are  represented  in  that 
drawing  of  the  deck  of  a  slave-ship.  The  wards  being  only  forty- 
three  feet  wide,  admit  by  night  of  two  rows  to  lie  down  at  once, 
in  a  length  of  thirty-seven  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  women,  as  it  may  be,  in  a  row,  having  each  a  breadth  of 
eighteen  inches  by  her  length.  At  times,  women  have  laid  in  the 
space  afforded  by  the  difference  between  the  breadth  of  the  room 
and  the  length  of  two  women. ^'  ^ 

These  facts,  as  stated  by  your  sheriff,  require  no  comment.  The 
space  for  the  confinement  of  the  women  is  so  limited,  that  thi^ 
species  of  bodily  torture  is  in  constant  operation  when  Newgate  is 
crowded  with  female  prisoners ;  and  the  miseries  suffered  by  tlie 
poor   wretches  in    1808  were  still  continued  to    be  suffered  in 

1817. 

Here,  then,  is  a  prison,  the  mismanagement  of  which  has  been 
for  years  notorious,  published,  proclaimed,  reported  against  by  the 

Sir  R.  Phillips's  Letter  to  the  Livery  of  Londor,  p.  83, 94^  95. 
Ilnd. 
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proper  officers,  and  yet  there  is  no  real  reform.  The  occasional 
humanity  of  a  sheriff  remedies  one  abuse,  relieves  one  misery, 
redresses  one  wrong,  cleanses  a  sewer,  whitewashes  a  wall ;  but 
the  main  evils  of  want  of  food,  air,  clothing,  bedding,  classifica- 
tion, moral  discipline,  and  consequently  moral  amendment,  remain 
a^  before,  with  this  additional  aggravation,  that  ignorance  of  these 
-grievances  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  duty 
in  not  redressing  them. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  having  presented  the  deplorable 
condition  of  Newgate,  a  copy  of  which  presentment  was  moved  for 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Eden,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  that  prison,  &c, 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  its  members,  and  Mr*  Eden 
w:as  chairman.  The  Report  of  that  Committee  being  published, 
and  of  so^recent  a  date,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute 
detail  of  its  contents.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remark, 
that,  in  the  debate  which  took  place  when  the  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, the  arguments  of  your  members  Avent  to  prove,  that  there 
were  no  evils  in  Newgate  but  those  arising  from  over-crowding  ; 
and  that,  when  the  debtors  and  transports  were  removed,  there  was 
a  prospect  of  a  remedy.  Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  vindicated  the 
whole  establishment,  compared  the  inside  of  a  prison  to  a  gentle" 
man*s  dairy  in  the  country,  and  said  that,  y^  there  was  any  want 
of  cleanliness,  it  was  owing  to  the  women,  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  clean :  and  then,  in  no  very  disguised  terms,  insinuated, 
that  Mr.  Eden  was  not  actuated  by  a  desire  of  remedying  the 
abuses  he  complained  of;  but  by  the  unworthy  motives  of  depre- 
ciating the  characters  of  the  magistracy. .  The  House  of  Commons 
•was  not,  however,  turned  from  its  purpose:  a  Committee  was 
unanimously  voted,  and  Sir  William  Curtis  seconded  the  motion. 
'To  satisfy  you,  however,  how  little  the  magistrates  knew  of  the 
^inside  of  their  own  prison,  I  shall  enumerate  some  of  the  promi* 
nent  defects,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Report,  and  in  the  evidence 
annexed  to  it. 

The  prison  of  Newgate  was  calculated  to  bold  one  hundred  and 
ten  debtors,  and  three  hundred  and  seventeen  criminal  prisoners. 
Mr.  Box,  the  surgeon,  affirms,  that,  when  the  whole  number  ex- 
ceeded five  hundred,  great  danger  of  infectious  fever  was  to  be 
apprehended.  In  January,  1814,  three  were  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  persons  confined  there.' 

No  bedding  was  provided,  and  the  allowance  of  food  to  the 
prisoners  was  so  small  as,  without  the  assistance  of  their  friends, 

'  Mr.  Neiid  mentions,  that  be  has  been  informed  there  were,  at  one  time» 
three  hundred  and  twentv-five  debtors,  and  nine  hundred  criminals;  makinf^ 
in  all  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  prisoners. 
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to  be  hardly  sufficient  to  support  life.  To  the  debtors  neither 
coals  nor  candles  were  {provided.  Garnish  was  suffered  to  be  taken 
fi'Om  all  new  comers,  and  from  thirteen  pounds  to  one  guinea  were 
-demanded  and  exacted.  Among  the  criminal  prisoners,  there  was 
hardly  an  attempt  at  classification ;  and  those  who  were  confined 
for  assaults,  as  well  as  the  political  libeller,  were  associated  with 
the  perjured  and  fraudulent,  and  with  persons  conyicted  for  at- 
tempts to  commit  abominable  crimes. 

The  keeper  of  Newgate  liever  attended  divine  service ;  and  the 
ordinary  did  not  consider  the  morals  of  even  the  children  who 
were  in  prison  as  being  under ^his  care  and  attention.  No  care 
was  taken  to  infotm  him  of  the  sick,  till  he  got  a  warning  to  per-- 
form  a  funeral.  There  was  no  separation  of  the  young  from-  the 
old,  the  children  of  ^tfaer  sex  from  the  hardened  criminal.  Boys 
of  the  tendensst  yeiirs,  and  girls  of  the  ages  of  ten,  twelve,  and 
thirteen  were  exposed  to  die  vicious  contagion  that  predominated 
\ti  all  parts  of  the  prison ;  and  drunkenness  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent,  and  was  so  common,  that  unaccompanied  with  riot,  it  at- 
tracted no  notice.  * 

In  the  following  year,  1815,  I  moved  fot*  a  Committee  to  exa- 
mine into  the  state  of  die  Fleet,  King's  Bench,  and  Marshalsea 
Prisons,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
better  management  of  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  &c.  The  Commit- 
tee reported,  that  many  good  arrangements  were  projected,  and 
that  some  had  taken  place ;  a  better  allowance  of  food  and  coals 
was  made,  and  some  of  the  prominent  evils  were  removed;  but  the 
classification  of  persons  remained  as  defective  as  before.  And  it 
is  observed  in  the  Report, 

**  lliat  it  is  with  pain  the  Committee  have  learned,  from  Mr. 
Cotton,  the  new  ordinary,  the  condition  of  the  female  criminal 
prisoners  ;  and  they  hope  that  it  is  not  in  many  prisons  in  Englatid 
-where  it  can  be  said,  that  swearing  and  drinking  are  among  the 
women  prisoners  the  prominent  evils  ;  that  they  stupify  themselves 
to  get  rid  of  all  reflection ;  that  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  con- 
^tiousness  of  sex ;  and,  that  they  seem  to  be  unsexed  wheil  they 
come  into  the  gaol."* 

This  disgustkig  and  painful,  but  true  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  female  prisoners^  I  have  selected  from  the  rest  of  this  valuable 
and  right-h<earted  testimony^  in  order  to  b^  your  attention  to  this 
circumstance  ;  namely,  that  the  tried  and  untried  were  all  mixed  t<H 
gether,  and  that  it  hks  happened  to  young,  modesty  and  innocent 
girls  to  be  detained  in  this  dreadful  assemblage  for  weeks  befoie 
they  obtained  their  discharge  by  an  acquittal  of  a  jury.   To  remedy 

r 

1  Commons'  Report  and  Evidence,  1814. 
•  Commons'  Report,  1815. 
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this  acknowledged  evil,  it  was  sometimes  the  practice  to  place 
these  victims  in  the  hospital,  amid  the  diseased  and  the  d^ing/io 
order  to  save  them  from  the  moral  infection  that  prevailed  aiuosg 
their  companions  in  prison. 

The  next  statement  of  the  condition  of  Newgate  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Second  Police  Report  of  the  last  session ;  and  Mr.  Poinder, 
"who  gives  this  valuable  evidence,  must  be  well  known  to  you  all, 
as  fully  qualified  to  speak  correctly  upon  the  subject,  he  having  . 
£lled  the  office  of  under-sheriff  for  three  years.  You  will  judge 
from  his  account  also  if  the  over->crowjding  the  prisoners  was  the 
only  defect  of  the  prison ;  and  you  will  not  forget,  that  the  passage 
IB  his  evidence  to  which  I  refer  you,  is  a  copy  of  a  Report  which 
he  made  officially  to  the  sheriffi;,  a|id  that  it  bears  the  date  o)f  181& 
lliis  valuable  witness  speaks  with  becoming  horror  of  the  remark-' 
able  CO)  ruption  of  the  metropolitan  prison : 

*'  The  indiscriminate  visiting  of  the  pison  of  Newgate  by  all 
persons^  whether  male  or  female,  who  claim  any  relationship  with 
the  prisoners,  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
those  who  are  confined,  and'  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  interior. 
The  following  reasons  may  serve  to  show,  that  this  opinion  is  well 
founded. 

'^  First.  One  object  of  confinement  is  the  withdrawing  the 
criminal  for  a  time  from  the  companions  of  his  former  life,  and 
from  the  evil  courses  to  which  he  has  been  addicted,  in  order  that, 
by  such  retirement,  leisure  and  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for 
an  alteration  of  conduct.  Upon  the  present  system,  he  associates 
urith  the  same  companions,  talks  the  same  language,  and  enjoys 
the  same  vices  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  the  world.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  criminal  is  concerned,  he  remains  the  siyue 
character  still.  Nor  is  the  general  aggregate  of  crime  lessened  by 
his  confinement,  since  it  can  be  proved,  that,  from  the  facility  of 
intercourse  which  subsists  between  the  interior  and  exterior  <^ 
Newgate,  some  of  the  worst  and  most  extensive  burglaries  havf 
been  plotted  in  that  prison*  Forged  notes  have  been  both  fabric 
cated  and  passed  there,  and  coining  itself  has  been  carried  on 
within  its  walls. 

*'  Secondly.  The  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  their 
ordinary  use  through  the  prison,  is  inevitable  upon  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  fact  is  notorious,  that,  in  spite  of  public  acts  of  parlia^ 
ments,  and  the  regulations  of  the  court  of  aliiermen,  spiritucNXS  1^ 
quors  may  be  procured  by  all  the  prisoners,  not  excepting  those 
under  sentence  of  deirth,  who  are  frequently  under  the  sensible  in^ 
fluence  of  liquor  (though  not  in  a  state  of  intoxication)  from  the 
time  of  the  report  comaig  down  to  the  period  of  their  execution, 
A  search  of  visitors,  particularly  of  feuiales,  is  indeed  protested  to 
be  made  by  the  turnkeys ;  but  whoever  haa  had  an  opportimity 
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of  diis^ving  the  manner  in  wbicb  this  is  .dooe^  must  be  sensibl^i 
that  it  is  little  else  than  a  matter  of  form«  A  trifling  bri|;>e  wil) 
purcha^ie  the  right  of  paMiog  without  too  strict  an  ]iiqui];y;  and^ 
although  convictions  have  occasionally  taken  place  of  persons  fof 
carrying  liquor  into  the  prison^  such  cases  are  usually  only  those 
in  which  a  proper  understanding  has  not  subsisted  between  th^ 
turnkeys  and  the  offenders :  ami  the  practioe  does  undoubtedly  pre* 
vail  to  a  very  large  extent :  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  prevent  it^  so 
long  as  the  unrestrained  influx  of  visitors  is  permitted. 

''  Thirdly.    The  principal  evil,  perhaps^,  which  is  consequent 
upon  the  present  system  of  viaiting^  is  the  constant  introduction 
into  the  prison  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  females  who 
are  to  be  found  in  the   metropolis.     A  woman  has  only  to  stat^ 
herself  to  be  the  wife  of  a  prisoner^  and  although  she  may  be  well 
known  as  a  common  street-walker  by  every  turnkey,  she  must  pass ; 
she  is    admitted   without    ffrther    inquiry,      in  this  May    every 
man  in  Newgate  is  visited  by  any  woman  who  chooses  to  inquire 
for  him ;  and  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  same  way 
permitted  to  pass  all  those  women  who  choose  to  apply  for  adr 
mission  for  the  purposes  of  general  prostitution.   It  is  hardly  neces^ 
sary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  system^ 
nor  to  advert  to  the  gross  scenes  whi<;h  must  have  been  observed 
in  open  daylight,  by  every  one  who  has  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
frequentmg  the  prison.     But  this  is  not  all,  nor  perhaps  the  worsts 
it  is  c^tain  that  females  are  not  excluded  at  the  time  of  locking 
up  the  prison  for  the  night ;  but  every  woman,  who  chooses  to  re- 
main through  the  night,  may  do  so  upon  the  small  fee  of  on^ 
shilling  being,  paid  for  this  permission.     Thia  perquisite  of  the 
turnkeys  is  technically  called  the  bad  money,  and  ia  divided  her 
tween  them.     It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe  the   horrid 
profligacy  and  indecency  attending  such  a  system  as  this,  in  wards, 
each  containing  several  J^eds,  most  of  which  are  not  separated  fropn 
each  other  even  by  a  single  curtain.     Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any 
circumstance  which  calls  more  loudly  for  reform  and  correction 
than  this,  nor  one  which  more  clearly  marks  the  evil  of  indiscrimi- 
nate female  visiting ;  since,  whatever  rules  may  be  made,  which 
are  intended  to  be  obligatory  either  on  the  keeper  or  the  turnkeys, 
the  practice  of  visiting,  on  the  part  of  the  females  in  general,  can 
never  be  subjected  to  regulation  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  exist 
at  all.     If  an  alteration  w^re  once  to  take  place  in  this  particular, 
and  to  be  acted  upon  with  firmness,  incalculable  improvement  in 
4he  condition  of  the  prison  and  the  character  of  the  prisoners  could 
not  fail  to  be  tlie  result.     At  present,  the  depravity  of  the  metro- 
politaH  pri$Qu  i$  proverbiaL    The  cases  of  venereal  disease,  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  the  infirmapy,  are  for  the  greater  part,  if  not 
altogether,  contracted  in  the  prison ;  and^  in  ^hort^  a  more  dcplor- 
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able  Utate  of  society  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  which  is  conse^ 
quent  upon  the  unlicensed  intercourse  which  subsists  between  the 
prison  and  public." 

Mr.  Poinder  was  asked  by  the  Committee,  if  he  ever  complained 
to  the  keeper  of  Newgate  of  the  detection  of  women  ill  the  prison 
after  the  lock-up  hours.  He  answered^  that  he  had  done  so  fre- 
quently ;  but  that  Mr.  Newman  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
fact.  The  witness  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement ; 
and  it  had  been  repeatedly  told  him  by  criminals  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted. '  In  coniirmatioivof  this  evidence^  I  declare,  that  I  entertaiii 
no  doubt^  from  the  various  communications  that  have  been  made 
to  me,  that  the  circumstances  detailed  by  Mr.  Poinder  were  of 
common  occurrence. 

Before  I  refer  to  the  alterations  and  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  Newgate  since  Sir  Richard  Phillips  first  published 
his  Letter,  and  the  attention  >  of  Parliament  was  directed  to  the 
subject  by  the  present'  Lord  Auckland,  I  wish  to  draw  your  at^ 
tention  to  the  condition  of  that  prison  in  May,  1817>  seven  years 
^ter  the  Common  Council  passed  sundry  resolutions  recommend- 
ing various  measures  of  improvement ;  and  two  years  after  the 
debtors  had  been  moved  to  their  new  prison,  which,  according  to  your 
magistrates  and  representatives,  was  the  great  desideratum,  and 
which  event  in  itself  would  remedy  all  the  objections  which  were 
made  to  their  mode  of  managing  their  prisons.  I  do  not  know 
where  I  can  find  a  more  detailed  account  than  is  contained  in  the 
evidence  I  gave  before  the  Police  Committee  last  year ;  and^  though 
it  be  already  before  the  public,  I  reprint  it  here,  that  you  may  hav^ 
the  progress  of  the  improvement  in  Newgate;  and  when  I  show 
you,  which  I  shall  shortly  do,  its  pretent  state,  you  may  be  able 
clearly  to  see  what  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

"  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  result  of  the  obset^ra* 
tions  that  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  the  genera! 
subject  of  the  Police  of  the  metropolis ;  and,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  speak  precisely  upon  the  condition  of  the -different  prisons  of 
London,  I  have  lately  minutely  examined  them  in  detail. 

"  r  visited  Newgate  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May; 
1817,  and  went  round,  first^  the  female  side  of  the  Prison.  I 
had  been  there  a  few^veeks  before,  and  found  it,  as  usual,  intbe 
most  degi-aded  and  afflicting  state.  '1  he  women  were  then  mixed 
all  together,  young  and  old;  the  young  beginner  with  the  old  o^ 
fender ;  the  girl  for  the  first  offence,  whh  the  hardened  and  drunken 
prostitute ;  the  tried  with  the  untried ;  the  accused  with  the  con- 
demned ;  the  transports  with  those  under  sentence  of  death ;  all 
were  crowded  together,  in  one  promiscuous  assemblage,  noisy, 
idle,  and  profligate ;  clamorous  at  the  gratings,  soliciting  money^ 
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and  beggiug  at  dbe  bais  of  the  prison,  with  spoons  attached  to  the 
ends  of  sticks. 

''  In  little  more  than  one  fortnight  the  whole  scene  was  chai:igedy 
fti^ough  the  buoaane  and  pbijbntbropic  exertion  of  Mrs.  Fry,  the 
wife  of  a  banker  in  the  city,  assisted  by  others  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  and  it  is  but  justices   to   add,  seconded   by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Alderoien,  and  Sheriffs  of  London.     In  the  first  yard  I 
Tiaited  vKere  seventy-eight  women,  fines  and  transports  together ; 
the  fines  being  persons  imder  seoience  of  imprisonment  for  6hort 
terms;  sia^ty-five  of  these  were   employed  in  needle-work,  which 
bad  been  procured  for  tbem  :  there  were  afso  with  these  women  se*^ 
vcnteen  children.      Of  the  seventy-eight,   sixty-four  were  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  and  fourteen  for  short  terms  of  imprl^ 
sonment ;  twenty-two  of  them  slept  ^i  one  room,  which  was  only 
twenty-four  feet  by  eighteen.     In  one  fortnight,  the  work  done  was 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  shirts,  and  sixty-four  shifts,  fifty-nine 
aprons,  and  two  huiiidred  aud  fifty  pinbefores.     The  women  were 
divided  into  seven  classes ;  and  they  earned,  t)u  an  average,  about 
three-pence  a  day  each  individual :  part  of  which  is  weekly  paid, 
and  part  sat  aside,  to  be  p^id  on  leaving  the  prison :  the  materials 
for  work  were  given  in  this  instance  ;  but,  if  they  were  to  be  paid 
for,  would  co£t  about  two«-pence  in  the  diilling.    Among  these 
seventy«-eight  persons  were  six  old  women,  from  fifty  to  fifty-eight 
years  of  age,  four  of  whom  were  capital  convicts  for  coining.  I'he 
i^:^arance  of  this  part  of  the  prison  is  also  greatly  changed ;  it 
had  he;en  newly  painted  and  fitted  up,  and  a  work-room  set  apart 
ioT  the  matron.     On  the  walls  hung  the  rules,  which  I  subjoin. 

"RULES. 
"  First.  That  a  matron  be  appointed  for  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  women. 

.  ^^  Second.  That  the  women  be  engaged  in  needle-work,  knittings 
DT  any  other  suitable  employment. 

*^  Third.  That  there  be  no  begging,  swearing,  gaming,  card- 
playing,  quarrelling,  or  immoral  conversation :  that  all  novels,  plays, 
and  other  improper  books  be  excluded,  and  that  all  bad  words  be 
^voided :  and  any  default  in  tliese  particulars  be  reported  to  the 
matron. 

<<  Fourth.  Th^t  there  be  a  yard-keeper  chosen  from  amongst 
Ihe  women,  to  in£Drm  them  when  their  friends  come ;  to  see  that 
4liey  leave  their,  work  with  a  monitor  when  they  go  to  the  grating; 
and  that  they  do  not  spend  any  time  there  except  with  their  friends : 
if  any  woman  be  foaud  distobedient  in  these  respects  the  ya^d- 
Ibeeper  is  to  report  the  case  to  the  matron. 

*^  Fifth.  l!hat  the  women  be  divided  into  classes  of  not  j^ore 
than  twelve^  and  0^9%  a  momtor  be  appointed  to  each  dass^ 
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^^  Sixth*  That  the  monitors  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  mo»t 
orderly  of  the  women,  that  can  read,  to  supermtend  the  work  and 
cottduct  of  the  others. 

*^  Seventh.  That  the  monitors  not  only  overlook  the  women  in 
their  own  classes,  but,  if  they  observe  any  others  disobeying  the 
Rules,  that  they  inform  the  monitor  of  the  class  to  which  such 
persons  may  belong,  who  is  immediately  to  report  to  the  matron, 
and  the  deviations  to  be  set  down  on  a  slate. 

'^  Eighth.  That  if  any  monitor  be  found  breaking  the  Rules, 
she  be  dismissed  from  her  office,  and  the  most  suitable  in  the 
class  selected  to  take  her  place. 

"Ninth.  That  the  monitors  be  particularly  careful  to  see  that 
the  women  come  with  clean  bands  and  face  to  their  work,  and  that 
diey  are  quiet  during  their  employment. 

"  Tenth.  That  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  women  collect  in  the  work-room  to  hear  a  portion  of 
Scripture  read  by  one  of  the  visitors  or  the  matron ;  and  that  the- 
mouitors  afterwards  conduct  the  classes  from  theiice  to  their  re- 
spective wards  in  an  orderly  manner. 

"  Eleventh.  That  he  women  be  again  collected  for  residing  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Che  work  shall  be  given  in  charge 
to  the  matron  by  the  monitors. 

<^  Twelfth.  That  the  matron  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  work 
done  by  the  women,  and  of  their  conduct." 

"  No  stranger  has  here  admission  without  special  leave,  and  a 
check  has  been  put  to  the  entrance  of  the  men  prisoners,  who  were 
employed  as  workmen,  and  who  used  to  have  a  free  and  almost  un- 
restrained intercourse  with  the  females.  I'hough  this  part  of  the 
prison  is,  however,  much  improved,  yet  there  is  still  no  separate 
place  for  washing  and  cooking,  and  the  sewers  are  very  offensive. 
There  are  yet  no  proper  means  for  classification  and  arrangement 
of  the  prisoners;  but  the  change  in  their  appearance  was  most 
striking :  the  bold,  hardened  look  of  guilt  was  gone ;  the  tmpu- 
jdent  system  of  begging  had  ceased ;  all  were  busy  and  cheerful^ 
and  all  at  least  looked  contented  and  happy.  I  asked,  in  all  the 
irooms  of  the  prisoners,  if  they  preferred  occupation  to  idleness, 
and.  if  they  approved  of  the  change?  The  answer  was  unanimously 
'  Yes ;'  and  several,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  said,  '  If  we  had  had 
afiy  means  of  gaining  our  bread  we  should  not  have  been  here.' 

*^  In  the  other  yard,  this  excellent  system  had  not  been  adopted* 
There  were  in  it  twenty-five  women  and  six  children,  eleven  being 
for  trial,  and  fourteen  tried;  eight  of  whom  were  transports,  and 
Jix  fines.  Here  also  was  the  school,  which  was  attended  by  fifteen 
children  and  twelve  young  women.  In  the  long  room  on  this  aid^ 
{itefaich  is  of  a  dimension  entirely  unequalto  contain  them),  seventy 
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Mromen  have  lately  slept ;  indeed  the  number  of  females  was  at 
Ibis  period  so  great  in  the  prison,  as  to  create  some  apprebenaon  of 
disease  breaking  out  among  them.  In  the  school  were  thirty^tbree 
boys,  the  youngest  of  which  was  ten  years  of  age,  the  eldest  about 
'fifteen  years  of  age:  of  the  thirty-three, eight  were  untried.  These 
boys  were  employed  in  school  about  five  hours ;  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  there  being  no  work,  was  passed  in  idleness. 

*'  In  the  first  yard,  north  side,  were  thh*ty-two  prisoners,  twenty- 
one  capital  convicts  and  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  life, 
^kven  for  seven  years.  The  firiends  of  the  prisoners  are  admitted 
to  the  grating  from  nine  o'clock  iu  Ibe  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  their  wives  admitted  into  the  yard  on  application :  this 
permission  is  given  in  turn.  Beer,  or  porter^  is  allowed  to  be  sent 
ion  from  one  to  two,  and  from  seven  to  eight ;  and  each  prisoner 
may  send  at  a  time  for  about  one  pot.  I  mention  these  regulations 
bere,  as  they  apply  genersdly  to  the  men's  side  of  the  prison. 

'^  In  the  third  yard,  north  side,  were  eighteen  prisoners,  all 
transports  for  seven  years :  one  of  them,  a  boy  fifteen  years  of 
age,  had  been  in  Newgate  three  times. 

"  The  chapel-yard  C9ntained  thirty-six  fines,  sentenced  from 
two  years  to  six  months  imprisonment:  no  work,  »nd  the  whole 
day  spent  in  idleness,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  In  a  separate  apart* 
ment,  the  conspirators  were  confined  together,  being  Brock, 
Vaughan,  Pelham,  and  Power :  some  of  them  had  been  under 
sentence  for  seven  or  eight  months. # 

*'  In  another  yard  were  seventy-two  prisoners,  thirty-five  of 
tvhom  had  been  tried,  and  thirty-seven  were  untried ;  of  the  tried, 
three  were  transports  for  life,  four  for  fourteen  years,  and  three  fines 
for  short  imprisonment,  one  for  little  more  than  one  month  :  of  the 
untried,  two  were  for  murder,  and  several  for  housebreaking  and 
highway  robbery  ;  one  of  these  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  Newgate  ten  times. 

*'  In  the  transport  yard  were  thirty-three  prisoners,  viz.  four  for 
life  ;  two  for  fourteen  y^ars  ;  two,  judgment  respited ;  two,  month's 
fine  ;  and  the  remainder  for  seven  years. 

^'  In  the  condemned  yard  were  thirteen  under  sentence,  besides 
twelve  in  the  infirmary ;  one  of  these  last* was  in  a  strong  paroxysm 
of  mania  when  I  saw  him  :  be  was  chained  down,  and  w&s  repre- 
sented as  notsy  and  furious  in  the  night.  In  this  state  he  had'  been 
above  a  mouth :  he  had  been  also  in  Newgate  before,  ^nd  was 
known  to  be  deranged.  , 

'*  In  Newgate  were,  on  the  day  I  visited  it,  two  hundred  and 
forty^six  men  and  boys,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  women,  and 
twenty-^si^  children.  < 

^^  Having  thus  given  tlie  Committee  a  general  account  of  the 
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litate  of  Newgate  in  the  beginning  of  the  iast  month,  I  wish  to 
point  out  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  defects  of  the  establish- 
ment.  Firsts  in  the  construction  of  the  prison^  there  are  no  means 
provided  for  a  constant  or  even  occasional  inspection,  so  that  the 
prisoners  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  out  of  the  eje  and 
control  of  the  keeper  or  his  turnkeys.  There  can  be  no.  doubt> 
that  Mr«  Newman^  the  late  keeper,  is  an  honest,  humane,  kind- 
hearted  man,  und  a  faithful  servant  to  the  city;  but  the  defects  of 
.  the  prison  are  to  be  found  in  the  system,  and  not  in  the  conduct  of 
.  the  person  at  the  head  of  it :  till  that  system  be  changed,  no  new 
keeper  can  materially  change  the  character,  or  remedy  the  evils  of 
Newgate.  \ 

^'  Since  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  their 
last  Report  on  the  condition  of  the  prison,  many  alterations  and 
improvements  have  taken  place ;  but  the  radical  defect  still  remains, 
and  that  is  want  of  room.  Hence  arises  the  absence  of  classifica- 
tion, the  perpetual  idleness  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  crowding  to- 
gether in  one  promiscuous  society  of  offenders  in  different  stages 
and  degrees  of  criminality.  The  Committee 'of  the  House  of 
Comnlons  objected  to  a  system  which  prevailed  in  the  prison,  by 
which  crimjuials,  as  well  as  accused,  were  enabled,  if  they  had 
money  in  tbeir  pockets,  to  purchase  apartments  of  superior  acco* 
mbdation :  that  practice  is  now  abolished ;  but  at  present  another 
evil  has  arisen,  namely,  there  being  no  place  in  which  persons  who 
are  committed  under  sentence,  or  for  misdemeanours,  or  for  want  of 
bail,  can  be  separated  from  offenders,  whose  crimes  are  of  a  more 
serious  character;  Mr.  Butt,  when  confined  recently  for  want  of 
bail,  occupied  a  room  in  which  were  five  other  persons,  two  of 
them  committed  by  the  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  one  for  per* 
jury,  and  two  transports.  I  cannot  help  considering  this  arrange- 
ment as  confounding  all  notions  of  crime,  and  all  measure  of  jus- 
tice. When  the  offences  are  different,  the  intermixture  of  crimi- 
nals is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  punishment ;  and  to  shut  up  a 
person  under  accusation  of  publishing  a  libel,  in  the  same  room 
with  transports  and  felons,  is  most  unwarrantable.  There  ought 
to  be  separate  apartments  in  the  prison,  where  persons  might 
be  placed,  at  the  direction  of  the  sheriffs,  or  visiting  aldermen  of 
the  city,  m  ho,  either  from  the  nature  of  their  offences,  or  from  their 
situation  in  life,  ought  not  to  be  associated  with  persons  of  anotheir 
description  and  character.  Even  if  the  person  has  been  tried  and 
<;onvicted,  it  is  not  true  that  crime  levels  all  distinctions;  and  a 
w ^educated  clerk,  who  has  defrauded  his  master,  or  one  who  has 
been  bred  in  different  habits,  and  accustomed  to  other  society, 
should  not  be  turned  into  a  yard  with  common  thieves^  with  con* 
viewed  housebreakers  and  pickpockets.    I  have  seen  many  interest* 
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ing  young  men  in  this  dreadful  situation ;  and  have,  through  the 
kindness  and  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State^  rescued  several 
from  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  condemned  them  to  the 
Hulks ;  yet  still  they  had  been  long  enough  in  their  prison,  asso^ 
ciated  with  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  criminals,  with  convicts  of 
all  ages  and  characters,  to  render  it  next  to  impossible  but  that, 
with  the  obliteration  of  all  sense  of  self-respect,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  such  a  situation,  their  morals  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed :  and  though  distress,  or  the  seduction  of  others,  might  have 
led  them  to  the  commission  of  this  their  first  offence,  yet  the  so- 
ciety they  were  driven  to  live  in,  the  language  they  daily  heard,  and 
the  lessons  that  were  taught  in  this  academy,  must  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  turn  them  into  the  world  hardened  and  accomplished  in 
the  ways  of  vice  and  crime. 

**  There  is  another  evil  in  Newgate ;  one,  to  my  mind,  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  namely,  the  state  of  the  condemned  cells.  At 
present,  they  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  will,  with  great  inconve- 
nience, contain  forty-five  persons  ;  that  is  to  say,  three  in  each  cell. 
On  the  19th  of  February,  1817,  there  were  eighty-eight  persons 
condemned  to  death  in  Newgate,  of  which  five  had  been  sentenced  in . 
the  July  preceding,  four  in  September,  and  twenty-nine  in  October. 
The  evil  of  this  assemblage  of  persons  is  the  entire  absence  of  all 
moral*or  religious  feeling.  The  greater  part  of  the  criminals  know, 
that  on  them  the  sentence  of  the  law  will  not  be  executed ;  while 
those,  whose  fate  is  certain,  or  who  doubt  what  the  event  may  be, 
are  compelled  to  associate  and  live  with  the  rest,  lessening  the  en- 
nui and  despair  of  the  situation  by  unbecoming  merriment,  or 
seeking  relief  in  the  constant  applicatiorr  of  intoxicating  stimulants. 
Isaw  Cashmnn,  a  few  hours  before  his  execution,  smoking  and 
drinking  with  the  utmost  unconcern  and  indifference.  Nor  indeed 
is  this  all :  supposing  the  prisoners  of  two  sessions  are  under  sen- 
tence, one  reported  and  the  other  not,  there  is  no  separation  be- 
tween those  who  are  to  be  executed  and  those  who  are  unreported ; 
the  latter  are  gay,  and  even  joyous,  while  the  for^ner  pass  the  few 
hours  to  remain  to  them  in  a  feverish  dream,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
ordinary  are  too  often  exerted  in  vain,  to  direct  their  thoughts 
from  the  present  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  future. 

**  1  have  witnessed  many  instances,  where  this  union  of  prisoners, 
in  different  stages  of  punishment,  has  produced  the  most  distressing 
effects.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Kelly,  uho  was  executed  some 
weeks  back  for  robbing  a  house,  counteracted  by  his  conversation, 
and  by  the  jest  he  made  of  all  religious  feelings,  the  labor  of  Dr.. 
Cotton  to  produce  repentance  and  renioise  among  the  prisoners  in 
the  cells ;  and  he  died  as  he  lived,  hardened  and  unrepenting.  He 
sent  tome  the  day  before  his  execution  ;  and  when  1  saw  him  he 
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maintained  the  innocence  of  the  woman  convicted  with  him^  ^s- 
sertingy  that  not  Flicker,  but  a  boy  concealed,  opened  the  door  and 
let  him  inlo  the  house.  When  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me  the  names 
of  the  parties  concerned;  thereby  to  save  the  woman's  life^  he  de* 
clined  complying  without  a  promise  of  pardon.  I  urged,  as 
strongly  as  I  could,  the  crime  of  suffering  an  innocent  woman  to 
be  executed  to  screen  criminal  accomplices ;  but  it  was  all  to  no 
efifect,  and  he  suffered,  maintaining  to  the  last  the  same  story. 
With  him  was  executed  a  boy  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
whose  fears  and  remorse  Kelly  was  constantly  ridiculing.  These 
incidents  are  but  too  common ;  and,  among  the  manifold  evils  of 
the  present  system  of  Newgate,  which  is  so  discreditable  to  the 
metropolis,  I  think  the  state  of  the  condemned  cells  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

'^  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  new  keeper,  Mr. 
Brown,  has  commenced  a  system  of  reform,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  prison,  which,  as  it  is  much  wanted,  will,  if  perse- 
vered in,  produce  the  most  salutary  results.  The  Committee  will 
learn  with  surprise,  that  as  yet  no  regulations  or  rules  have  been 
made  by  the  city  magistrates  for  the  government  of  the  prison. 
Mr.  Brown  has,  however,  of  his  own  authority,  made  several 
which  I  highly  approve ;  and  he  has  constructed  a  book  for  the  en* 
teripg  of  the  names,  commitments,  and  convictions,  with  the  dates 
of  the  same,  which  heretofore  did  not  exist.  He  is  endeavouring 
to  check  the  abuses  which  have  prevailed  in  the  management  of  the 
prison :  among  these  abuses  the  sale  of  offices  has  been  the  most 
serious ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  place  of  wardsman 
to  the  different  wards  has  been  often  purchased,  not  of  Mr.  Hevr* 
man,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  transaction,  but  of  the  turnkeys* 
I  know  an  individual  who  told  me,  that  he  offered  fifty  guineas  for 
one  of  those  situations,  and  was  refused,  no  doubt  because  a  bet- 
ter  price  was  got.  The  introduction  of  sfurits  still  continues,  and, 
till  the  admission  of  dtraogers  is  better  regulated,  will  ne\'er  be 
wholly  prevented. 

*^  The  admission  of  Vomen  into  the  condemned  cells  has  led  to 
greait  abuses.  And  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  city 
magistrates  will  never  again  permit  a  transport  to  act  as  an  assist* 
ant  to  the  surgeon  in  die  hospital,  whibh  was  the  case  for  several 
years,  when  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hill,  a  hair*dresser,  tmd  vdio 
has  been  recently  dbcharged,  filled  that  situation.  As  a  medical 
assistant  he  must  have  been  worse  than  useless*  But  1  object  to 
the  employment  of  convicts  in  any  office  of  trust  in  a  prison,  and 
I  am  sure  a  minute  examination  of  the  consequences  of  the  ap» 
pointmeut  alliided  to^  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
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*^  But  I  wish  to  impress  strongly  on  the  Committee,  that  New- 
gsfte  is  miieh  too  small  for  its  tenants^ 'it  is  ill-arranged,  and  iU^ 
cocstvocled;  and  it  is,  to  my  mind,  the  duty  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
doii'to  constmct,  without  delay,  another  prison:  till  this  is  done 
the  e?jh  arising  fVom  a  want  of  classification  will  constantly  occur ; 
ailfi  it  liiay  again' happen  'that  an  iftdividnal,  of  good  birth  and  edu* 
cati<^n,  accused  of  a  fraird,  may  be  made  to  occupy  the  same*  bed 
with  a  murderer  and  housebreaker;  or  that  a  reputaUe  merchant, 
who  was  sFcquitted  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  shotild 
be  associated  with  characters  of  «uch  hardened  guilt,:  ^s  ^ho^ld 
daily  and  hourly  insult  him  with  impunity,  when  he  in  his  irfflictiofy 
tried  to  peruse  the  Bible,  which  is  piaeed  im  each'  room.  This  19 
an  evil  of  constant  oci^urrence ;  and  those  whose  consciences 'are 
not  yet  hardened  against  remorse,  when  seekir^  consolation,  Mrhf(A» 
in  such  circumstances  religion  can  alone  give,  meet  with  the  scorn 
and  reproaches  of  their  criminal  associates.  .  .        .- 

•  "  There- is  another  practice,  which  pmduceti  very  bad  •  effects  j 
Vii.  the  polite  officers  sending  prisoners  to  Newgate  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night;  at  ten,  eleven,  or  even  twelve  o'clock.  There  can  be 
no  necessity  for  this:  nine  persons  out* of  ten,  probably,  are  6iUy 
committed  at  an  early  hour,  ^and  are  lefi  drtniemg  at  the  different 
public  houses  till  the  hours  above  m^laoned.  Bnless  there  bea 
special  occasion,  no  prisoner  ought  to  he  eent^  to  Newgiite  after 
sun-set ;  the  gaoler  then  would  have  time  to  examine  into  his  cha^ 
racter  and  condition,  and  to  make  arrangements  which  tnight^  be 
snitable  for  his  confinement. 

:  ^'  That  Newgate  is  too  small  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  The 
prisoners  can  neither  be  treated  as  they  ought,  nor' classed  as  is  ne* 
cessary  ;  if  not  for  security,  at  least 'to  prevent  the  spteading  of  cri« 
^inal  contagion.  In  my  own  opinton,  the  most  advisable  plan 
wotiid  be  to  construct  another  prison  for< untried  offenders,  and  to 
keep  Newgate  as  it  at  present  exists,  for  those  who  have  been  con^ 
victed  ;  the  untriecl  should  be  separated  from  the  convicted. 

'^  I  wi«h  also  to  impress  on  the  Committee  the  necessity  of  limit^ 
ing  the  use  of  irons  to  those,  who  have  b€%n  found  guiky  of  mur- 
der or  felony  ;  -and  that  they  should  never  be  used  on  the  untried, 
except  after  an  attempt  to  «scape,  or  for  the  purposes  ^of  punisti^ 
ment :  to  be  irotted  ^ould  be  the  punishment  of  guilt,  not  of  cri- 
minal accusation*  Besides,  a  new  arrangement  could  then  take 
place  in  respect  of  those  under  sentence  c^  death.  •  It  would  no 
longer  be  considered  as  nleceesary  to  place  a  litde  boy,  only  thir^ 
teen  years  of  age,  in  the  condemned  cells  with  two  men  convic^^ 
and  ^ordinary  might  escape 'the  censure  of  the  "visiting  magtstr^kcsi 
for  having  interfered  to  save  an  unfortunate  boy,  by  placing  him  in 
the  school^  from  a  farther  corruption  of  character^  which  must 
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faave  lesulted  from  bis  \mn%  in  the  yard  witb  the  condemned  f&- 
loos*     Mr.  Cotton,  the  ordinary,  has  never  used  any  authority  in.^ 
the  prison,  but  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  system  esjtabUshed  there^ 
and  to  lessen,  as  much  as  in  his  power,  .the  effects  of  that  mischie* 
vous  interoiixtare.  of  all  ages  and  crioies.     I  have  scarcely. ever 
been  to  l*fewgate  but  I  have  found  him  visiting  the  afflicted,  aivi  . 
coBsoling  Ihe  unfortunate ;  aud^  if  lie  has  stepped  beyond  the  strict 
]ine:of  his  official  duty,  in  exteoding  his  aid  beyond  the  performing . 
theaevyicesiof  his  rel^ion,  he  has  done. so  for  the  best  of  purposes^ 
and  to  niyniiiid  has  used  the  wisest  means ;  and  to  lessen  that  au-» 
tharity  would,  ia  my  opinion^  deprive  the  criminals  of  one  of  their 
best  securities  against  the  abuses  of  power.    As  Newgate  now  is, 
it  k  not  only  the  receptacle  of  criminals,  but  a  school  of.  crime, 
jobberies  are  here  planned  ;^nd  it  is  not  long  since  a  notorious  cha- 
racter, recently  sent  to  the  Hulks,  and  who  possessed  moiiey,  used 
to  entertain  within  the  walls  the  most  noted  thieves  in  London; 
and enticinga. young  mati  into  their  society,  who  was  there  for  de^  . 
fnmdiag  his  employei^^  attempted  to.seduce.him  to  the  betrayal  of 
the  'transactions  and  correspondence  of  the  house  to  which  he  had  . 
belonged.     He  was  offered  bis   share  of  the  booty  to  be  so  got. . 
The  temptation  was  resisted ;  but  I  mention  the  story  in  illustration  ^ 
of  the  evils  stated  to  arise  out  of  the  management  of  the  prison ;  and  .  « 
I  believe  there,  is  no  place  io  the  metropolis,  where  more  crimes  are 
projected,  or  where  stolen  property  is  more  secreted,  than  in  New*  . 
gale*    I  think  the  prison>  as  it  is,  one  of  the  worst  features  of  a 
bad. police,  and  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the  leadk^  causes  of  the 
increase  of  ci^imes/f  '  .  . 

Having  thus, laid  before  you  the  state  ti  Newgate  in  May  ]dl7y 
I  refer  back. to  the  proceedings  of  the  city  of  London. .  You  will 
recollect,  in  the  first  place^  that  the  letter  of  the  sheriff.  Sir  Richard  .^ 
PhiUips,  was  dated  September   16^   1808;  and  according'  to  the 
evidence-  of  Mr.  Newman'  the  Grand  Juries  have  reported  against  ^ 
the  sufficiency  of  the  prison  during  the  whole  time  he,  has  kuown  it 
(being  a  period  of  many  years).     Weil,  then,  with  theise  statements 
on  the  part  of  their  own.  officer,  and  the  presentment  oi  the  various, 
juries,  directed  so  to  act  by  the  3 1  st  Geo.  liL  (and  let  it  it  bemadded, 
with  the  positive  personal  knowledge  of  every  magistrate,  it  being 
the  duty  of  all,  in  their  resipective  turns,  to  visit  and  mspect  the:   . 
prison);  the  whole  courl^of  aldermen  must  have  been  eyerwitnessea 
to  the  misery>  poverty^  ovei^rpwdiag, .  want  of  food,  air,  bedding^ 
clothing,  employment,  classiiicaiK>u,,  and  moral  di^ciphne  of  the . 
|2ris<mer8.     These  things  lay  on  the  surface;  but,  \(  the  smallest: 
eKamanation  had  taken  place,  or  one.  of  the  least  of  their  various  . 

'  Eeport  to  the  Housjb  of  Commons,  1814. 
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duties  had  been  p^ormed,  all  the&cts  tbat  are  contained  ni  Ihe 
eiridence  taken  before  the  House  of  Commons'  Committees  would 
have  been  made  manifest. 

On  the  SIstof  June,  1809>  the  Committee  of  General  Purpose* 
referred  to  a  sub-oommitteethe  letter  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips; 
that  sub-committee  made  a  Report,  i/vhich  was  delivered  to  the 
Common  Council  on  the  15th  of  May^  1810>  being  above  tea 
months  after  the  poblicaticMi  of  complaints  such  as  you  have  seen 
them  emn^erated  in  die  letter  of  diat  active  sheriff.  The  report 
of  tfae.sub'-committee.  does  cnsdtt  to  the  talents  and  humaoity  of  its 
authdrs;  and  no-  one  can  read  it  without  being  astonished  at  the 
Icuigtfa  of  time  the  miseries^  thus  eloquently  destribed^  were  suffered 
to  exist.  Newgate,  by  this  Report,  is  calculated  conveoieally  to 
bold  four  bujMlred  a«id  ninety  pnsooecs,  criminals  and  debtee's  :  yety 
in  Mr..Akerman's  time^  one  thousand  have  beep  cmofined  there^ 
In  1789  and  1790,  from  eight  to  nine  hundred :  Mid  though  there 
is  room  onl^i  for  eighty  female  criminals,  yel  there  have  been  as 
many  as  one  hundr^  and  sixty.  I  must  here,  hewever,  observe, 
that  the  d^cimcie&.<^foodrclothiMgf  andfuel^  a^^e  not  even-ali^^ded 
to ;  though  Mr.  Box,  the  surgeon,  expressly  mentions,  not  only  the 
crowded  state  of  the  gaoi,  but  the  want  of  prefer  bediing  and 
sufficient  ctothing.  The  sub-committee  refer,  besides^  to  the 
condition  of  the  pcison  of  the  Poidtry ;  and  though  I  did  not  intend 
to  have  entered  minutely  into  the  state  of  any  gaol  Mit  that  of  New** 
gate,  yet,  as  illustrative  of  the  general  system  of  neglect,  I  cannM 
refrain  from  extracting  a  few  passages  from  the  Report.  An  act  of 
Parliament  had  passed  in  1804,  authorising  the  removal  of  the  pri^ 
soners  of  the  Poultry  to  Glltspur  Street;  and  it  was  certainly  advis- 
able, in  1810,  to  do  something  iomards  remedying  theevils  attend- 
ant on  the  confinement  of  persons  in  the  former  prison^  which  was 
ia  such  a  dilapidated  and  ruinous  conctitioii,  as  sisc  years  before  to 
require  putting  down. 

"  We  found,"  say  the  sub-committee,  in  1810,  '^  the  Poubiy 
Compter  in  a  most  ruinous  and  deplorable  condition,  and.  by  no 
means  a  fit  pkce  for  the  coi^nement  of  prisoners  of  any  descrip* 
ti<m.  The  several  persons  committed  to  take  their  trial  ate  hens 
confined  till,  the  gaol  delivery  at  tbe  time  of  each  ^ssions ;  and 
the  keeper  stated,  at  the  last  September  seseions  there  were  fifty 
felons  confined  tliere.  The  whole  of  die  night  charges  of  the  city 
are  brought  to  this  Compter,  as  well  as  ail  the  vagrants ;  Giiispur 
Street  Compter  being  at  this  lime  appropriated  for  the  con&ie- 
ment  of  the  whole  of  the  debtors. belonging  to  the  two  compters  ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  their  confinement,  tiiey  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  felons,  there  being  one  yard  only  to  the 
whole  prison,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  descrip^ 
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tionSf  confined  ihere^  are  compelkd'  to  be  together.  The  rooms* 
appropriated  to  the  vagrants  and  persons  to  be  passed  tb  their  dif^' 
ferent  parishes  iire  not  glazed,  the  windows  being  open,  with  iron 
bars  only ;  nor  have  they  any  thing  to  ptotect  them  from  the  v^a- 
ther,  or,  in  cases  of  sickness,  for  theif* comfort,  but  what  the  hu- 
jnanity  of  the  keeper  provides  for  them.  AvM  it  frequently^  occui^,' 
I^rtieiilariy  ofter  an  expedition  has  sailed,  that  a  number  of  sol-' 
Hers*  wives  and  children  ate  Iktre  placed  till  they  can  properly  bt 
rem0tedf  and  some  of  them  in  a  i^ry  ill  state  of  healih,  front 
fatigue  or^oihenme;  'and  i#  has  happen^,  that  stMeofthtm  have 
bem^sofstr  adi^anced  in  pregnancy  as  to  be  eof^fined  ahd' delivered 
in  that  Compter,  No  divine  tendice  has  been  performed  there  fhr 
fve  yearns" 

It  may  he  here  necesd^y  to  renrark,  that  sotnt  of  itte  prominent' 
grievances'  no^ced  in  this  R^ort  are  metitibned  by  Howard  in 

The  Coort  of  Common  Council  faAting  beard  the  Report  read, 
ctrae,  among^  others,  tO' the  foilowing  resblUtions  t"^ 
-  ♦^  That  Newgate  is  inadequate  to  the  ptiVposes  required ;  pai*- 
tidularly  for  the  i^MM^  prisoners. 

*'  That  it  wotrid  be  e?rpedient  to  separate  prisoners  committed 
for  trial  from  convicted  felons. 

^^  That  the  confinement  of  lunatics  id  Newgate,  and  allowfng 
them  to  mix  wifii  other  prisoners,  is  repugnant  to  every  principle- 
of  humanity,  and  ought  t5  be  discontinued.' 

"  That  the  evil  effects  arising*  from  the  c^-owd^d  state  of  the 
gaol  should  be  obviated  by  erecting  a  house  of  correction  for 
Ae  reception  of  the  minor  class  of  offenders; 

**  That  no  gratuities  should  be  talcen  from  the  prisoners  by  the 
keepers ;  and  that  fees  of  every  kind  should  be  abolished. 

*'  That  a  new  prison  ought  t^  be  constructed  in  lieu  of  the 
Poultry  Compter ;  and  that  the  debtors  ought  to  be  moved  from 
Newgate  to  some  other  place  of  confinement.'^ 

In  furtherance  of  these  pfems  of  reform,  the  Co^irt  of  Aldermen 
named  a  committee  of  their  own  members^  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Newman,  and  Mr.  G.  Dance,  the  clerk  of  the  city  works,  to 
make  drafts  of  such  subdivision  of  chambers  as  may  be  best  suited 
to  Newgate  as  a  criminal  prison  :  to  the  new  prison  in  White- 
cross  Street  for  debtors,  and  die  Giltspur  Street  as  a  house  of 
correction ;  to  visit  the  gaol  of  Gloucester,  and  other  su^h  pri- 
sons as  may  seem  convenient;  and  to  draw  out  such  new  systfem 
of  liHowances,  and  such  new  code  of  laws,  as  shall  a])pear  to  them 
to  be  satisfactory^  and  adapted  to  the  three  prisons  in  particular^ 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  12a. 
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and  also  to  the  Borough  gaol ;  and  report  generally  upon  the 
same. 

The  Committee  accordingly  9Qi  out  on  their  tour^  and  on  the 
19th  of  September^  18 lo,  submitted  their  Report  to  the  Court  of 
Aldermen.  It  is  undoubtedly  well  drawn  up^  aadcontaios  many  very 
corr^t  views  of  what  ought  to  be  the  rules  and  regulations  of  » 
prisonJ  Theses  when  put  into  practice,  will  no  doubt  prove 
highly  advantageous*  it  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  of  Xxjindon.  are  in  no  great  hurry  to  carry^ 
into  execution  even  their  own  specMlations ;  and  1  beg  leave  to* 
refer  you  to  the  state  of  Newgate  in  May  last,  and  even  its  condi- 
tion at  present,  as  proofs  of  the  reasonableness  of  (his  opinion^ 

The  Committee,  however,  feel  and  show  some  soreness  at  the 
observations  of  two  committees  of  the  Hoiise  of  Commons^  who 
have  inquired  into  the  mismanagement  of  the  city  prisons.  It 
would  surely  have  been  better,  instead  of  cavilling  at  the  censurea 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  criticise  what  they  ^und  amiss  (and 
who  exercised  that  authority  with  remarkable  mUdnessJ,  if  the 
court,  or  committee,  had  endeavoured  to  redeem,  by  present  ac* 
tivity,  former  remissness ;  and  while  they  were  so  sensitive  at  the 
least  reproach  upon  their  awn  conduct,  it  would  oat.  have  misbe- 
come them  to  have  recollected  what  must  have  been  the  sufferings 
endured  by  thousands,  w\m>,  from  the  year  1783,  when  Howard 
first  published  his  remarks,  have  been  confined  in  their  prisons* 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  them  here  as  schools  of  vice,  as  se- 
minaries of  felony  and  fraud,  but  as  places  of  confinement,  whei^ 
the  worst  species  of  bodily  torture  was  daily  practised ;  where  a 
certain  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were  daily  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  air,  exercise,  sufiicient  food,  clothing,  bedding, 
and  rest.  Oh !  that  these  gentlemen  would  think,  but  for  one 
moment,  of  the  diseases,  both  i^oral  and  physical,  that  have  been 
generated  in  this  prison ;  and  when  they  have  reckoned  up  (if  they 
can)  the  amount,  it  may  teach  them  to  censure  less  the  disinter- 
ested philanthropy  of  those,  who  have  no  interests  to  serve  by 
their  exertions,  who  have  no  money  to  save  by  their  neglect ;  but 
who,  looking  upon  the  wretched  as  fit  objects^  for  their  charity, 
and  on  the  guilty  as  proper  subjects  for  reformation,  are  endea^ 
vouriug,  in  the  narrow  limit  of  human  existence,  to  render  their 
political  lives  beneficial  to  their  fellow  creatures. 

I  do  not  mean  to  complain  of  any  comments  on  the  acts  of  any 
members  of  the  House  of  Comipons,  or  on  the  Reports  of  Parlia* 
ment :  they  and  iheir  works  are  beibre  the  public.     They  are  the 

'  Tiie  Report  is,  however,  by  no  means  correct,  and  a  favorable  coloring 
is  given  where  the  Committee  were  bound  to  state  facts  as  they  found 
them. 
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servants  of  ihe  people,  aod  their  proceedings  are,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be^  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  their  masters.  But  I  com- 
plain of  sneers  at  disinterested  humanity,  of  ihe  various  taunts 
which  are  to  be  foUnd  in  the  Report,  of  the  impression  sought  to 
be  conveyed,  that  the  Corumittees  wished  to  turn  the  prisons  into 
palaces  ;  or,  in  the  more  open  -and'  homelj  language  of  Sir  WiU 
liam  Curtis,  to  furnish  them  with  Turkey  carpets.  I  complain  of 
these  nHsrepresentations,  because  it  was  the  luxury  of  vice,  and 
the  indulgeocies  which  guilty  opulence  -yfzw  allowed  to  purchase; 
because  it  was  the  pain  of  famine,  the  torture  arising  from  the  want 
of  air  and  rest,  and  above  all  tbe  corruption  of  youth,  the  conta^ 
gioix  of  bad  niorals>  the  punishotfeot  of  accusation  with  the  penal- 
ties which  no  one  in  this  country  would  presume  to  inllict  by  sen- 
tence on  convicted  crime.  All  these  proofs  of  mismanagement 
^w^%  the>objects  of  our  censute^  and  their  correction  the  end  of 
our  labors* 

'  The  auiferings  or  the  comfortsof  those  creditors,  who  have  been 
Wfonged  ip  London  by  fraudulent  debtors^  I  can  have  no  means 
of  asoertaining :  that  there  was  frattd  as  well  as  miisfortune,  in 
many  of  the  mimerous  cases  of  insolvency,  no  man  can  doubt ; 
but  I  protest  against,  the  doctrine  of  stigmatising  bankruptcy  as  a 
crime.'  I  shall  ever  contend,  that  the  stowing  debtors  of  any  de- 
scription, whether  male  or  female,  like  soldiers  in  a  barrack,  or 
galley  sltivet  in  their  bain,  is  a  bad  system^-mercantilely  as  well  as 
morally-  bad. 

To  meet  with  this  practice  in  an  old  prison,  does  not  surprise 
any.  onoi   who  recollects  the  barbarous  indifference,  or  more  pro- 

Serly  persecMtion,  with  which  the  debtor  was  treated  by  the  cre- 
itof>  when  the  squalor  careens  was  a  mode  of  forcing  the  liqui- 
dation of  det>ts  :  but  wben^  at  the  expense  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  new  place  of  confinement  is  constructed,  to  fail  into 
such  an  error,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  great  negligence. 

To  do  the  managers  of  your  affiftirs  justice,  they  seem  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  how  they  could  lay  out  the  most  money  with 
the  least  convenience ;  and  1  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  has 
been  no*  public  edifice  etected  in  £urope,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  so  costly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unfit  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  appropriated,  as  the  new  prison  in.  Whitecross  Street. 
<  The  Committee  conclude  the  Report  with  an  opinion,  which, 
eonnecting  it  with  their  practice,  is,  to  my  mind,  very  alarming. 
Why  they  should  be  terrified,  lest  they  should  become  models  of 
good  management,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  They  observe, 
''  thai  it  would  be  doing  violence:  to  our  understandmg  and  expe- 
rience, if  we  affected  to  concur  generally  and  specifically  with  all 
the  observations  contained,  in  their"  (House  of  Commons)  *'  Re^  . 
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port  (for  the  unaDswerafolc  reasons  we  have  already  given)  as  to  the 
impracticability  of  our  approach  even  to  the  complete  accoromo>* 
dation  afforded  by  several  county  gaols  to  the  classification^ 
health,  and  employment  of  their  prisoners ;  much  less^  in  our  coih> 
£ned  spkce,  ^  of  furnishing,  according  to  their  concluding  remaiic^ 
to  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  empire  the  most  beneficial  ex- 
ample.' 

The  question  is  here  then  raised.  What  are  these  unanswerable 
reasons^  why  the  prisons  "of  London  should  not  furnish,  by  their 
good  management,  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ?  To  be 
sure,  if,  in  the  discussion  of  the  propriety,  policy,  or  practica- 
bility of  a  measure,  one  party  is  to  take  for  granted,  that  there  is 
some  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in 
dispute,  the  question  is  at  an  eixd,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  de* 
bate  farther.  Th^  first  point,  then,  is  to  ascertain  the.  nature  and 
amount  of  this  impediment.  Now  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  if 
I  was  to  give  a  man  a  thousand  guesses,  he  would  never  discover 
what  this  all-powerful  obstacle  is.  It  is  then  neither  more  nor  lesfl^ 
than  the  poverty  of  the  city  of  London  i  their  inability,  from  want 
of  funds,  to  construpt  a  prison  large  enough  to  contain  the  cri^ 
minals  whom  they  are  called  upon  to  confine.  It  is  no  answer  to 
those  who  object  to  the  overcrowding  of  these  prisons  to  say,  that 
the  confined  space  renders  it  necessary ;  for  the  reply  is.  Why  is 
there  that  want  of  room  i  This  argument  of  want  of  roona,  to 
make  those  arrangements  which  humanity  and  sound  policy  re- 
quire, is  not  new :  it  has  been  advanced  at  all  times  when  abuses 
were  to  be  continued,  when  an  indifference,  to  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  mankind  was  to  be  justified  to  the  world,  if  not  to 
our  own  consciences,  and  a  bad  system  practically  maintai&ed^ 
though  upon  acknowledged  principles  it  was  indefensible. 

In  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  want  of  room 
was  also  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  four  and  sometimes  six  persons 
were  placed  together  in  the  same  bed :  and  so  slow  was  the  pro- 
gress of  reform,  that  the  same  evils  complained  of  in  1667  existed 
m  17t)7.  In  these  hospitals,  in  1784,  two  thousand  six  hundred 
sick  patients  filled  the  space  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy  toises,  or 
five  diousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  one  person  being 
placed  above  the  other ;  so  that  those  who  lay  on  the  uppermost 
shelf  were  visited  by  the  means  of  a  ladder.  Thirteen  inches  were 
allowed  for  each  patient,  five  inches  less  than  the  space  allotted  for 
the  females  in  Newgate.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  many  good 
and  praifi^-worthy  persons  defended  these  arrangements  \  sueh  is  the 
bia^  always  felt  to  support  what  already  exists :  but  the  refor^aera 

I  Vide  Report  from  the  Court  of  Aldenaeo. 
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prevadled  at  last^  and  the  old  system  was  abandoned.  Though  the 
advice  may  be  unpalatable  to  the  vanity  of  Englishmen,  J  can  assure 
them,  that  while  we  have  something  to  learn  from  our  neighbours 
in  the  management  of  prisons,  there  is  also  valuable  ihstruction  to 
be  gained  by  studying  the  economy  of  their  hospitals. 

But  to  return  to  this  plea  of  poverty :  unless  I  had  hearrd  it  ad*- 
Tflnced  by  persons  who  really  were  at  large  without  a  keeper,  I 
should  not  have  believed,  that  men  of  sound  minds  could  have 
^uiiged it.  What!  the  city  of  London  too  poor  to  build  a  prison  ! 
the  metropolis  of  this  great  empire,  the  wealth  of  which  is  pro- 
verbial ;  which  contains  all  that  widely  circulated  mercantile  opu- 
lence, ready  to  burst  its  own  warehouses  with  its  richly  varied  ex- 
unerance!  That  this  emporium  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  luxury, 
snould  pretend  to  be  too  poor  to  construct  a  fit  prison  for  its  own 
criminals,  cannot  surely  be  brought  forward  as  a  serious  argument. 
No,  gentlemen,  no ;  all  this  is  idle  mockery.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don is  never  too  poor  when  a  feast  is  to  be  given ;  or  when  mil- 
lions are  to  be  spent  to  further  its  own  trade.  Why  then  should 
poverty  be  pleaded  when  it  is  called  on  to  perform  its  duties  ? 

The  Report  farther  states,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover 
ground  to  tife  amount  of  thirty  acres^  if  a  prison  was  to  be  con- 
structed upon  the  model  of  those  which  they  examined  in  various 
counties  in  the '  kingdom.  To  be  sure,  if  there  is  to  be  the  same 
waste  of  space,  and  the  same  clumsy  arrangement,  as  is  the  pecu- 
Mar  character  of  all  the  prisons  which  the  city  of  London  has  built, 
and  particularly  the  new  one  in  Whitecross-street,  I  hardly  se&  a 
limit  to  the  space,  or  an  end  to  the  expense*  But  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  building 
an  airy,  light,  commodious  prison  for  one  thousand  persons,  each 
with  a  separate  cell  or  room,  for  a  less  sum  than  that  ill- constructed 
edifice  has  cost. 

The  point,  then,  at  issue  between  the  publid  and  your  magistrates 
is  this  : — Shall  they  (I  care  not  under  what  excuses  of  want  of  room 
or  want  of  funds)  so  construct^  regulate,  and  manage  these  prisons^ 
as  not  only  to  inflict  as  much  bodily  pain  and  suffering  as  they 
can,  while  preserving  life,  upon  the  miserable  victims  who  are  coq- 
fined  within  their  walls,  but  also,  whether  they  shall  keep  an  or- 
ganised school  for  the  propagation  of  every  species  of  crime,  for 
vitiating  youth,  for  corruption  of  manners,  and  for  changing  the 
first  aberration  from  moral  rectitude  into  confirmed  habits  of  fraud  y 
and  robbery  I 

If  there  were  even  any  serious  obstacles  to  the  destruction  of 
the  old  system,  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  it  would  amply 
compensate  the  pid»Uc  for  any  sacrifice  they  might  make.  But  in 
truth  there  are  Qone«    The  citj  of  liondon  is  bound  by  its  charter 
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to  miontain  the  prisons  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  If  tbc^  then 
really  can  make  out  a  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pnbKc,  by  a 
fair  ejqposure  of  tbeir.acconntSy  that  they  are  unable  so  to  do^  there 
<»n  be  no  doubt^  that^  on  proper  applicatioil  to  parliament^  relief 
tvould  be  afforded  them. 

.  There  are  two  ways  oi  doing  this.  Firsts  To  raise  the  money 
by  a  rate  oil  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Secondly,  To  comperiftb 
inhabitants  of  Middlesex  to  pay  a  fiiir  proportion  of  the  cost. 

1  have  certainly  no  wish  to  call  on  the  city  of  London  to  make 
any  popular  sacrifice ;  and  I  heartily  concur  with  the  indignation^ 
which  your  late  worthy  chief  magistrate  expressed, when  a  proposition 
to  that  effect  was  indecently  hinted  by  Lord  Liverpool.  But  we  are 
driven  to  no  such  sad  dilemnaa :  a  new  and  fit  prison  might  be  con^ 
structed,  widimit  trenching  on  one  of  the  rights  of  popular  election ; 
and  the  mere  aUusion  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  prime  minister,  h 
a  great  insult  to  the  livery  of  London.  I  contend,  that  the  pitb- 
lie  .have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to  maintaii^ 
its  prisons  after  the  most  approved  reformatory  system,  8cc. ;  that 
iomething  more  than  an  eipproach  to  the  judicious  management  <^ 
the  best  gaols  in  the  country  is  expected  fi*om  them  :  and  1  must 
add,  that  disposition  is  alone  wanted  fully  to  effect  these  objects.    ' 

From  the  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears  that  no  less 
tb^  six  thousand  four  handred  and  thirty-nine  persons  were  commit^ 
ted  to  the  prisons  of  the  city,  of  London 'in  fcMir  years,  from  1813  to 
lS,l6,inclusive.  Of  these,  four  thousand  and  thirteen  w^re  convicted, 
oHe  thousand  five  hurKlred  and  forty-three  acqtntted,  against  seveh 
hundred  and  forty-three  no  bill  was  found,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  were  discharged  by  prochmation.  It  is  then  evident^ 
that  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  persons  committed  to  these  prisons 
were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge  How  many  of  these  were  really  innocent,  I  can  have  n6 
means  of  judging;  but  that  the  number  of  this  class  was  great,  I 
can  have  no  doubt.  I  intreat  you,  then,  seriously  to  think,  how 
many  of  your  innocent  fellow-creatures  have  been  condemned  t6 
associate  with  convicted  guilt,  to  pass  in  torture  and  misery  the 
period  between  their  commitment  and  acqnittal. 

But  setting  asick  all  consideration  of  bodily  suffering,  loss  of 
character^  and  all  the  calamities  which  fallup<Hi  the  families  of  the 
poor,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  imprisonment,  I  beg  you  to 
calculate  how  many  of  these  hundreds  of  persons  were  there  for  the 
first  time  of  their  lives ;  and  how  grievous  were  the  effects  of  their 
pronnscuous  assemblage;  of  the  loss  of  self-respect,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  young  and -unwary  to  the  arts  of  the  fraudulent,  and 
the  taunts  andi  mockeries  of  the  idle,  the  profane^  and  the  desperate. ' 
''  InM^prmn/'tWit^D^^JohnBOB,  *^  the  check  of  the  public  eye 


it 
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is  removed;  and  the  power  of  the  law  is  spent.  There  are  fe^ 
fears ;  there  are  no  blu^es.  Every  one  fortifies  himself  against 
his  remaining  sensibility^  endeavoring  to  practise  upon  others  the 
arts  that  are  practised  on  himself^  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  bis 
worst  associates  by  imitating  their  manners." 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  period  above  referred  to, 
forty  girls  and  two  hundred  and  eight  boys,  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  were  committed  to  Newgate;  and  from  the  1st  of  January, 
]&l6,  to  the  same  day,  1817>  eighty-five  girls,  and  four  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  boys,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  were  confined  in 
that  prison ;  and  thus  were  more  than  five  hundred  yoimg  persons 
exposed  last  year  to  the  contamination  of  the  prison  system  of  the 
metropolis,  and  by  much  the  greater  proportion  of  them  were  asso- 
ciated with  old  offenders,  and  hardened  delinquents*  I  contend, 
that  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand  firom  the  magistrates  so  to 
construct  their  prisons^  that  of  the  children,  the  innocent,  at  least, 
should  not  be  made  criminal  by  example  and  education.  Even  if 
safe  detention  and  not  reformation  be  all  that  the  city  system  aims 
«t,  and  if  in  1817  those,  who  are  the  organs  of  law  and  justice 
in  the  metropolis,  cannot  contemplate  an  approach  even  to  cor- 
rectii^  by  discipline  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  vicious  and 
profligate,  the  people  of  England  are  entitled  to  expect,  that  even 
the  guilty  shall  not  be  corrupted  and  made  ytrorse  by  means  that 
ought  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  making  them  better, 

Thje  main  question,  then,  to  be  considered  is,  what  is  really  the 
present  reformed  state  of  Newgate  ? 

■ 

The  Classification  of  Prisoners* 

There  are  several  yards  and  wards  in  Newgate,  in  which  the 
male  prisoners  are  classed  after  the  following  manner  :  First, 
Those  committed  for  trial  for  felonies*  Second,  Convicts.  Third, 
Misdemeanours.  Fourth,  Fines.  Fifth,  Those  under  sentence  of 
deatiiu     Sixth,  Boys  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  for  all  ofiences. 

'  Yoa  will  observe,  therefore,  that  the  classification  is  of  the^niost 
•  general  kind.  The  youth  accused  of  the  smallest  felony  is  con* 
fined  with  the  most  notorious  criminal ;  with  those  charged  with 
murder,  piracy,  housebreakings  and  highway  robbery.  The  appli- 
cation, then,  of  the  principle  of  classification  is  scarcely  worth 
notice,  and  the  objections  to  the  mixing  of  all  sorts  of  offenders 
'  toigether,  the  youthful  with  the  adult  criminal,  he  who  has  committed 
his  first  offence,  with  him  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  crimes,  from  simple  fraud  to  aggravated  felonies,  remain 
as  strong  as  before,  and  the  evil  is  very  little  lessened  by  the  limited 
classific:a.tioo  here  practised ;  so  that,  .when  you  are  4old  that  the 
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extern  of  classi^cation  is  adopted  at  Newgate^  you  are  told  that 
"which  is  only  partially  true,  loe  tried  and  untried  are  not  How 
mixed  togeiner^  except  in  one  w^i^^  and  that  only  for  the  present. 
The  iines^  and  the  ^ccusefl  of  misdemeanpurs^  and  the  felon  c^n^ 
victs,  are  not  now  shut  up  ip  the  s^ine  yard  -^  but  persons,  whose 
crimes  are  of  q  different  charcicteif  and  coif.phxion,,  all  the  steps 
and  stages  of  guilt,  are  associated  together  ^  ^he  school  of  crimes 


mischief  is  done/cr  so  ^ucH  ybuth  an^  comparative  innocence  de* 
baiuched  and  ruined;  and  those  who  visit  ^ev^gate  oftecest^  and 
know  what  goes  on  there  best,  c^n  furnish  9m|)I^  evidence  of  the 
extent  and  consequepces  of  this  j^ystem.    The  reform  is  good  ibe 


per  classification  of  prisoners]  vith  a  view  iff  prevti^ip^  the  harfi- 
ened  from  qorruptaig  the HcASf{hful  CrimiiiaL     Let  us  then  examine. 


pearance  ana  msinnur^  miu  np  wdn  rua^ovQu  jd (u  uie  i>cnooj.  >yn^r>e 
Tie  oii^t  to  have  beer^ .placed Ipiig ^before  f  as 'tis  offeupej,  ttou^ 
^heayy^  W£is  his  first,  and  hjs  artless  anc)  ami  me  behaviour  besppKe  a 
wavit  of  familiarity  with  the  \yavs  oTguVt*  .i"sa;w  hirti'tak^n  .Wt.itjf 
the  circle  of  his  associates/ aha'^r considered  hiin  as  a  lit  o^ect'  for 
the  Penitentiary,  jat  Miltyn'lc :  but  a  few  days  after  he  was  r(fmo^€d 
to  the  Hulks,  there  I o  oe  reformed,  and  to  leafh  those  lessons  of 
religion  au49)orais;  thatiejgard'fdr  the  property  of  others^  ai\d  that 


[\.  ine  ^  !isvin  oi 
tained  then  but  few  prlspners,''flie  sessions' havineJatelK  ternnn^ted. 
There  were  only  thirty-nine  tines,  or  persons  of  ai)  agea  and.cha- 
racters,  under  sentence  ot  imprisonment  for  ^a  limitea  nenpa* 
Amoog  them  were,  Brock;^,}>plham,a^dPc^wef^j  9ta^^^ptei?<;^d^U> 
.a  few  months  impnsoiynent  for  a  fraud;  ara  a  iivan  impnspi^aijl^r 
ifive  years  for  an  atleiupt  to  commit  an  ab^ominumecrH^  of 

^trie  fines  were,  under  t wintry  years  of  age.  ^^iTo  aount'uie  mor^fs.of 
thesA^ojmg  person^  n?ust'  lie  mu^^^ben^geH^^^^^  the!  com^^bx.in 
nv'hich  t^ey  were  placed^  .  ^         .^^  /  '       .   ^^^   ^ 

I    ,jiher^were  one  hijndfeQ   and  twenty-^tpree  convic^^^ndeL 
.tence  for  life,  fourteen,  and  seven  vear^i  promiscuously  tc^ethfi^^Vt 
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age,  and  many  of  them  of  the  early  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixteen* 
Among  the  untried  for  felonies,  fourteen  out  of  fifty-seven  were 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  Many  of  these  wretched  beings  were 
there  for  their  first  offences ;  and  the  Saturday  preceding  my  visit, 
an  account  being  taken  of  the  whole  number  then  under  confine- 
ment, out  of  two  hundred  and  three,  tried  and  untried,  forty-seven 
had  been  in  Newgate  before! 

Of  the  young  convicts,  by  far  the  greater  part  will  be  sent  to  the 
Hulks  to  join  company  with  the  poor  boy  who  was  hurried  there 
last  November ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
classed,  the  associates  they  Iiiave  met,  the  lessons  of  the  academy' in 
which  they  have  studied,  and  the  arts  therein  taught,  when  their 
time  of  punishment  is  expired,  they  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be 
found  again  in  Newgate,  to  teach  other  youths  the  lessons  in  which 
they  have  been  themselves  instructed,  and  to  keiep  unbroken  a  single 
link  in  that  chun  of  offences,  which,  beginning  by  a  simple  fraud,  « 
ripens  into  robbery  and  murder.     For  my  own  part^  with  all  the 
horror  that  I  feel  at  the  system  of  capital  punishments,  which  pre- 
vails in  this  country,  and  though  the  very  contemplation  of  the 
possibility  of  the  act  makes  me  shudder,  yet,  when  I  think  of  the 
wretched  forlorn  state  of  these  miserable  beings,  many  without  a 
friend  or  home,  but  dieir  gaoler  and  their  prison,  the  pains  that  are 
tiken  to  vitiate  and  the  indifference  to  reform,  I  am  at  tiines  in- 
clined to  think  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  that  saves  their  lives,  to 
be  die  greatest  cruelty.     [  am  sure,  to  the  victims  tliemselves^ 
death  is  better  than  the  life  to  which  they  are  reserved.    This, 
however,   is  most  true,  that  to  those  who  think  that,  when  the 
oilenders  are  lodged  in  prison,  when  the  forms  of  the  law  are  snent, 
all  care'of  them  should  cease^  and  who  practically  consider  aU  re- 
formation hopeless,  there  is  but  one  more  step  to  take ;  and  that 
is,  to  recur  again  to  the  ancient  practice,  to  exhibit  again  rows  of 
thirty  and  forty  offenders  on  the  scaffold,  to  place  in  a  line  ten  or 
twenty  children  to  be  executed  in  the  face  of  day,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  «ra  :  the  spectacle  to  be  performed  in  the 
capitalof  die  freest  country  in  Europe,  amid  a  people  vvhose  vain 
boast  it  is,  that  they  are  more  humane,  more  tender-hearted,  more 
sparing  of  human  life  than  their  neighbours.     Horrible  as  this  ex- 
hibition would  be,  disgraceful  to  us  as  Christians  .and  civilized 
beings,  if  the  interest  of  th^   wretches,  whom  we  save  to  plunge 
them  deeper  in  perdition,  were  consulted,  it  would  be  the  most 
merciful  plan.    Nine-tenths  of  these  commit  offences  fi^om  misery, 
from  the  seduction  of  others,  from  the  neglect  or  want  of  parents. 
lfi  then,  reformation  of  these  miserable  beings  is  not  to  be  looked 
to,  but  their  punishment  alone  is  to  be  considered,  experience  has 
sIk>Wb,  that  the  miMer  punishment  does  not  deter.    The  choice  if 
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then  narrowedj^  and  we  must  recur  again  to  ^disgraceful  severitieff 
of  our  ancestors. 

But  I  contend,  ibat  the  reformatory  system  is  alone  that  whicb 
Otigbt  to  be  pursued ;  and  the  £rst  step  to  be  taken  in  it  is^  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  guiU,  so  to  separate  and  to  class  as  to  make  the 
objects  bt  legal  detention,  or  criminal  punishoaent,  better  for  the 
moral  discipline  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  It  i's  for 
these  reasons  that  I  call  upbn  you  U>  admit  of  no  delay,  to  hear  of 
no  excuse ;  but  to  insist  upon  your  magistrates  and  representatives 
)tdopting  some  efficient  plan  to  give  to  their  prisons  that  reforma- 
tory character,  which  the  well-being  of  society  demands  from 
their  hands. 

In  respect  to  the  women  prisoners,  a  great  and, important  change 
£or.the  better  in  the  mode  of  confining  them  has  taken  pliace.  They 
^jet  not  now,  Ae  tried  and  untried,  mixed  together^  those  under 
'sentence  of  death  are  plajced  by  themselves :  but  eveu  he^e  tlie  con- 
victs and  fines  are  not  separated.  Girls  of  the  tenderest  years  are 
associated  with  the  most  pfofligate  chfuracters.  Op.  the  ^th  of 
December  last,  there  w,ere  niqety-seven  female  prisoners  iipi  New- 
gate, seventeen  only  of  whom  were  for  trial.  The  greatest  pro- 
portion  of  the  tried  were  convicts  \  one  of  whom  w^h  only  eleven 
^ears  of  age ;  and  of  the  whole  number  eighteen  were  under 
twenty-ope.  The  humane  and  excellent  management  of  Mrs.,  l^tj 
f^id  the  Society  of  Friends  has  placedthis  part  of  the  prisoi^  ii^  a 
state  of  comparative  excellen<;e.  The  disgusting  scenes  that 
formerly  occurred  there  have  ceased.  But  the  system,  even  as  i| 
isy  cannot  be  persevered  in,  and  the  benefits  of  this  meagre  and 
limited  classification  preserved,  if  more  room  be  not  given;  for 
the  numbers  now  arc  nearly  equal  to  filling  the  space  allotted  to 
them,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  women  have  been  confined 
there  at  tfie  same  time.  No  praise  of  mine  can  add  we^l^  to^th.o 
tribute  of  general  appjause  which  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  Comifiktee  of 
Friends  have  received  from  all  wlio  h^ve. witnessed  their  efforts. 

Those  who  visit  Newgateimust  bei  satisfied,  that  niucli  good  has 
heen  (lone;  not,  indeed,  by  ruW  and, regulations  emauiating  ffom  . 
the  Prison  Committee  of.  Afdermen,  but.  by  |he  exertions  of  indi« 
viduals,   who  have  demoted  tlieir  time  to  the  iieforma:i;iQn  of  the 
vicious  and  the  rtlief  of  the  distressed*     The  nece^sit)?.  £or,.  Ijieir 
labor,  and  the  praise  .bestowed  on  theiK-:beuevolence,  is  iio$  flatty- 
ing  to  the  regular    l^itimate  managers, of  this  prison.      If  the 
regulations   were   as  they  ought  to   be>  and  places .  of  sepac^te 
confinement  provided*  for  tlie  different  classes  of  oiTendier^,  a^*- 
cording  to   the   pl^ns   now   universally  approved  of,    Mrs.   Frpri 
"would  have  found  half  her  task  perframed.     She  might  liav^  st|«- 
mulated  the  idle  to  industry,,  instruct  the  i^noranf,  refors^^d  >W  . 
profligate  by  precept  and  example,  and  consoled  the  Mnfyj^jun^e^ 
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and  slie  and  li^r  friends' would  not  have'  to  lament  that  their  labors 
are  rendered  comparatively  of  Utde  use  frwa  t(i6  absence  of  those: 
naeans  of  classificatioOy  wiiicb  are  essential  to  the  success  qI  mf 
plan  of  rational  reform.  The  want  of  these  means  was>strikiiii,gly' 
illustrated^  durkig  nikj  vi^it  tx>  Kew^ate  on  the  £Oth  of  December* 
I'  found  two  convicts  among  th^  untpied  female  prisoners ;  and, 
upon  inquiry  why  they  were  placed  tber^^  was  told  they  were  f#0 
bad  and  abandoned  to  be  kept  with  their  compdniom:  so  that  t:he 
punishment  inflicted  lipon  these  profligate  and  convicted  felons  was 
4o  place  them,  not  by  tbems^Jvqsi  but  ^witl^  those  whom  the  law 
considers  as  innocent.  Thus  those  who  were  untried,  w^re 
punished  by  being  compelled  1;o  have,  as  associates,  women ,  who 
^fefe  even  outbasts  from  the  society  of  convicted  felons. 

*Perhaps^ambri§'*  these  se'venteen  untried  persons,  who  wffe 
forced  to  keep  company  witli  these  two  women|  there  might  hay€' 
Been  a  girl  circumstanced  as  one  was  iri  tliis'  part  of  die  prison  last 
year.  She  was  crowded  into  a  room  with  an  assemblage  of  idk^ 
druiiken  prostitutes  and  thieves  ;  witlj*  a  woman  committed  foir, 
'  and  I  benfeve  afterwards  convicted  of  child  pjurder.  This  poor  ^ 
girl  was  an  unwiUing*^instrument  of  a  man,  ^yho  seduced  her  into 
an  attempt  to  utter' a  forged'^note.  She  pleaded  guilty,  and  her  life 
was  saved ':  but'sKeXvas  sentenced  to  be  transported.'  From  the 
kiifdness  of  Mr.  Capper,  who  is  ever  ready  to  relieve  real  distress^ 
add  to  lessen  the  severities  ofVuf^en^l  laws,  operating  on,  indivi- 
dual cases/ sife  w:aVplaced  in^the  Fenitentiary  at  Mil  bank,  where 
she' has  so  conducted  herself  as  to  merit  the  praise  of  the  managers 
of  "that  excellent  institution/  While  this  young,  person  was  in 
Kevvgate  (and 'she  was  but  eighteen),  liei;  modest  appearance  and 
iilanner  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  visited  the  prison.  Among 
others,  an  American  gentleman,  who  was  told  tjiere,  that  I  had  in-* 
terested  myself  to  preserve  her  from  tlie  ruin  with  which  she  was 
menaced,  'wrbte'to  me  to'inti*eat  that  I  would  not  relax  my  endeas- 
vours  to  save  her  from  the  HeU  upon  Earth,  as  he  called  il^^is  pri- 
son. 

'  Think,  then,  T  hitfeat  you,  wliat  tjnxhi  have  been  the  feelings  of 
a  ttVqdest  girl,  in  such  a  situafion  ;  and  then  remember,  that,  while 
I'*write  this,  many  may  fie  in  a  similar  condition.  A  single  breach 
of  the  Taw,  however  trifling,  may  lead  to  detention  in  prison; 
thou^  the  person  so  confined  may  have,  with  this  exception,  every 
moral  feeling,  as  pure  as  those  of  the  best  of  us.  And  the^e  mi- 
sfrrcrtilt  beings  ('miserable  because  they  are  prisoners^  but  more  tq 
1^' pitied  because  ihiey  are  confined  yvitli  all  that  is  badji^roillgate, 
and  base)  onus t  be  corrupted,  almost  past  all  redetupt^on,  by  the 
want  of  tliat  proper  classification  which  I  am  contending  for. 
What  then  is  wanted'  l>ere,  is  room  for  their  separation ;  and  till 
that  is  obtained,  Mr/s.  pry  may  do  much  to  relieve  present  misery; 
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her  ctarity  may  lie  like  the  benevolence  of*  her  beart/  boundless : 
sbe  may  remedy  magisterial  neglect:  siie  may  r^Oeve  individual' 
wretchedness  :  she  may  lessen  all  the  evils  attendant  on  this  n^ode 
of  confinement : — but  the  disease  is  past  her  cure.  It  is,  however, 
iu  your  hands:  you  can  furnish  a  remedy ;  and  that  can  alone  be 
^und  in  the  construction  of  A  prison,  upon  a  plan  embracing  all 
those  reformatory  advantages,  ttie  usefulness  of  which  is  now  no 
longer  matter  of  dispute. 


♦/ 


The  Condemned  Cells. 


There  are  fifteen  condemned  edb  in  Newgate,  eaoh  niae  feet 
long  by  seven  wide,  furnished  wilb  one  barrack  bedstead ;-  and 
ki  which,  according  to  Mr.  NewiiiM>  two  pertoos  ^imry  Ue.  These 
dells  were  originally  comirocted  for  the  solitary  eoii^nemeiit  of 
those  who  were  condemned  to  death,  in  the  period  between. dieir 
sentence  afid  its  e|:«c«itfon.  From  their  siee,  it  is  evident  that  thtiif 
werfe  not  desigfieA  tt)  lloM  mope  dian  one  person ;  aisd  yet  two  are 
almost  c^stantly  confitied  tfaem5  and  very  often  three,  in  the  hat 
session,  before  the  Report  was  made,  forty-three  persons  were  slnit 
up  in  these  ceHs.  On  the  2Mk*  Deeember  last  there  wem  twenty* 
seven  capital  convicts  in  theWy'^he  product  xif- ike  session  which 
was  just'teitiiinated ;  at/d  in  all  probability  on  e^al  if  not  a  greater 
number  will  be  cotyvicted  in  tbe  present  Jansnary*.  Thus,  then, 
these  cells  will  be  fiHed  with  their  ordinary  compJement  of  three 
pers<His  in  each.  Of  tbe  tweiity*«even  convicts^  fifteen  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age ;  and  two  of  them  infants  of  the  tmider  years 
of  thirteen  and  nine,  who  tvere  both  capitally  convicted  of  highway 
robbery  on  the  person,  add' by  the  evidence  of  a- child  of  six  years 
of  age.    * 

It  mn^'be  remarked  here,  fiMy^tbat  about  6ne  intan  or  twelve 
of  the  i^^sons  ea^itldlf  ton^icted  is  exieuted:  and,  secosMily, 
that  sonietimes  three/  four,  and  ^en  six^months  ehpse^before  their 
fete  is  d^termided.*  ..>/"•'    >,»; 

f'shaU  say  nothing  of  Atisstam  of  die  laws.  di»ft  inflict  die  pe« 
i^ltyof  death  ^vir  such  a«vai»city  of^offbnces^tiior  of  the!  method 
adopted  to  get  rid  W  their  #evcn-ity^  whichtis  thd^nraal  cause  of  the 
delay  between  Kbe  sentence' and  cfs  e9ecatioii--Hik»  Relsorder  being 
employed  'ia  trying  o^er  againiatttHbe  cases;' Ibiift  ha«e  been  deter- 

,  >  Onth^  SistMah:h,  WI4,  MK  N^n^ttn  statdl  ta  aalDoffitrnihtea  of  the 
Hottse -of  Commons,  thai  fcefere  tbe  la$t  ^^ri/^n^iyersfti  bad  keen  in  the 
calls  siQc^.  >642.  .  la  ^P^br^M^^^s^si^t  thexa  vi&e  Mhov^.  ooje  huadred  persons 
undf^r  3ei:ttence  in  $[ewgate,  0vc  of  whom' had  received  sentence  in  July,four 
in  ^ptembet,  twenty-nine  in  October,  twenty-nine  in  December,  twenty- 
one  in  January,  and  twelve  Iti- ^^  February  s68diiQn9,'vrhich  wttt  not  then 
dosed*      '  '.  <*  r 
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mined  by  the  Judges  and  Juries^  a^ekjjig  out  reftSQBs  in  good  cha* 
racter>  and  in  the  complexion  of  the  crioie,  in  order  tpji^e  enabled 
to  recommend  the  remission  of  the  punishment  to  the  Prince  ]^e- 
gent.  This  curious  anomaly  in  the  execution  of  our  peifal^^tatutesTi' 
and  this  triumph  of  humane  manners  over  ferocious  law9^  I  s^all 
abst^  from  commenting  on ;  but  1  intreat  jou  to  pay  at<;ention  to 
¥()iat  passes  in  diese  cells  iq  that  interval  between  the  sentence^  apd 
its  remission^  or  its  execution. 

I  conclude  we  are  agreed  upon  the  utility  of  sofitary  confinenienf 
as  a  moral  regimen,  thereby  leadipg  the  sinner  to  repentance,  and 
preparing  him  to  meet,  with  religious  hope,  the  death  to  which  he 
ttt  eonflbtnned ;  or>  if  the  sentetiise  of  the  law  be  not  carried^  ill  to 
dBbct,  by  Ibading^«uch  •coaMmutoa  with  himself  as  shall  ffix*  in 
eten  a  mai^enog-niiid)  resoliUicMi^  of  fufiure  amendment.  Icoo- 
tlode  we  f^ee  in  rtbtt  wiewof  ibe  aiibjeet;  for,  if  we  do^oi;  1 
caimot'faope  to  canry  vouwidi  me  .to  th^  ooncluuon  Jfieeklodvaw^ 
and 'the  observations  I  am  about  to  make»  will  appear>  strange  and 
fanatical '  to  those  who-  view,  either  witii  approbation  or<indiffeiw 
eace,  those  unseemly  exhibitions  wbieh  daily  occur  in  thia  part  of 
iIm  prison  of  Newgate. 

As  long  as  these  cells  wene  eonabdtt^d'as  instruasents  ol'  moral 
dbcipline,  thitf  atrangement  was- 'Wisei  which  closed  their  doors  on 
tbs  sditsuy  prisoner  from-  Mo  m  the  afternoon  to  nine  in  the 
noming)  leaving  him  *  only  frve  hoars  for  the  enjoyment  of  air^  ex- 
ercise, and  the  society  of  his  friends  and  eoMipamons ;  but  where 
there  is  no  solitary  confinement^  and  no  moral  discipline,  this  mode 
of  impriBcmnent  is  only  io  tmteb  bodily  tMure. 

It  is  well  observed  by  <Hie  ef'our  greatest  writers  on  these  sab* 
je€ts>  ^'  diat  a  nkan  in  solitary*  cenfinemfelit' feels  iftt  those  emotfona 
of  friendship  and'  enmity  which  society  has  created.  He  haa  no 
longer  that  variety  of  thoughts/ which  r^nilti  from  the  conversation 
of  his  companions,  and  the  view  of  extent^  objects^  orlhe  pur* 
suita  of  bttsinesi^or  pleasure.  By  the  deprivatioii  of  light,  the 
number  of  impressions  is  <:onsiderably  diminished;  the  omri  of  the 
prisoner  is  redneed  to  a  state  eC^vnoniky/  to  in  internal  darkness ; 
aadv  deprived  of-  the  8upt>ort  whioh  his  passieas  might  afford, 
renders  him  sensible  of  hia  own  wertneas.  In  fact,  this  pain  is 
Hot  sufficiently,  acnte  to^oecupy  the  mind  entiiely,  and  to  take  from 
it  the  power. of  reflectieik:  on  the  contrary,  be  feeb  -mofe  than  ever 
the  necessity  of  calling  to  his  aid  all  the  train  of  ideas  which  his^ 
situation  ^esent»  to  htm ;  and  the  most  natural  is^  thdt  train  of 
iB^reHts  by  which,'  atep  by  ste{i,  he  has  been  led  to  the  commission 
ofiSie  crime,  fdr*  which  he  m$w  imd^rgicMsd  the  'punhhmenf>-^the 
crime^  of  which  all  the  pleasures  are  past,  and  nothing  left  behind 
bttl.iti<  fiital  e&cts».  H,e  reoajbtohioiaieUnow  bis  daj($  of  ^arly 
innoceoce  and  happiness,  which  assume  a  new  interest  when  con- 
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trastcd  with  his  present  misery  r  he  repents  x>i  humUcoiiduGt ;  aod^ 
if  he  have  a  wife,  or  children^  or  parents,  his  auction  for. them  ia 
rekindled  in  hia  heart,  with  regrets  for  the  sorrow  he  has  brought  on 
them.  Another  advantage  of  thia^  sitvation  is,  that  it  is  singularly 
&vorabIe  for  the  inflnence  o4  religions  appeals,  in  the  eiUire  ab- 
sence of  all  pleasures,  ekber  external  or  interimL  Religious 
dioMghts  assume  a  new  audiority./  Strnck  wi^h  bis  aiii>fortunes^ 
and  the  events  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  ^is  crime,  be  f/sels  thiit 
it  is  a  Divine  Providence  that  has  led  ham  •by  secrat  wa>fiv  <ua^  de** 
feated  all  his  precantAcMi^  lo  save  Inmselfagftinsl;  detection.  If  k 
be  God  that  puniishes,  God-  only  can  swve.  A  man  mM»X  be  cm\ 
Ttk  another  mould  than  the  rest  of  his  felioNr-oreaturess  to  refu^e^  in 
such  a  nidBient  as  this,  the  aids  and  consalations  of  religion/'  \  .i . 
.  Th^e  trains  of  thopigbt  luid  actitm^are  the  inost  iinpprtant-^ 
tfie  benefits  to  be  ^blain^  dy  the  sy^en^  of  :ao]|itary  confin^mteifctE-; 
and  I  do  not  b^beve,  tbat^  ailiong*liie  malei prisoners  ai  lee^ti  v^mS 
samples  can  be  bromght,  where,  under  tbtttdisjcipUnei  th^  sjttpulfwl 
heart  hflis  not  bee*  hnnibled^  andthe  moH  ferocious  a|Mri^*s»ubd^edr 
This,  tbeuf,  i^  the  theory  4^  amne  of  the .  wisest  men  who  h^ve 
adorned  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived ;  nnd  the  uamea^ 
y  not  t^  works  of  Montesquieu>  Beccaria,  and  Beotham,  must  be 
lamiiiar  te  every  persoo  of.  good  education.  The  practice,  too, 
wherever  adopted,  w^yelbep in^  England  orekewbei:e,'iii  Flanders^our 
in  America,  has  always  been  attended'iwitb  the  iiest  resuJks* 
'  What,  then,  is  the  prtietice  in  Newgate  f  These  as^^iofliG- 
lion  of  much  bodily*  tor^ire^  in:crowding..twa.aQd  three  wretches^ 
loaded  with  heavy  irons,  into  the  email  space  .of  nine  feet  by  sevef^, 
Sthm  five  ill  &e  afternoon  to  nine  in  the  morniogi  and  keeping  theai 
thtts  confined  fow*  itionths ;  but  there  is  no.  mental  punishment^ 
Hiere  is  ilci  oKM'al  refoira.  in  these  dreary  Iji/onr^  (pnd  I  apeak  from 
undoubted  inforaisti0n)t)itte<^enthB  of  the  priswei^  p^  their  ti^ne 
in  discussing  then-  ehnnoea  e€  p^dop»  in. projects  fpr  the  future; 
Ml  pldnl  of  4  amendment,  but  schcwnes  for  fij^sli  d^redation. 
There  is  no  tjiine  for  reflectioii  {  there  is  little  sorrow^  no  repi^ot- 
^nce-:  tlie  hardened  oncanrage  -  ^e  timid,  a^id  all  are  deprived  of 
that  secret  commimioa  with  their  .o]yvn  hearts,  wlijich  cfin  exi^t  only 
in  a  state  of  setttudb.  When  indeed,  the  fatal  wnnrani  comes  down, 
in  propiortton  to  foraier  confidence  ./is  present .  despair. ,  The^  lew 
feveriah  days  9xA  nights  spon  A^  away^^iuid  the.  poor  wretcb^ 
bewildered  more  than  penilent^  isrljed  t^  the  sq^fffald^  end  is  executed 
in  the  sight  of  thOusimds-^p^tied  by  ^)1,  ^  .example  to  none* 
:  But  e^en  wben  the  day  h  fixed. for  this  eikecujUoi^ .there  is  no  s^*-- 
para^n  of  those  wba  ai«:40.4uffer:death  firom.thoae  whose  fate  is 

^  Th^orie  d^s  Pehiei  ei der il^oempenses par  J6rteie Bentfaiin^  V-t^^ 
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undetermined:    The  unbappyjad  VarttQ,  u%a  iii*aa  lately  executed^ 
Cditiplained  heavily  of  tbe  covnpMiy  id  ^hicfa  he  was  associated ; 
Biid  jtuidj  considered  the  •  exioniiity)  <rf  this  treatoaent^as  one  c^^be 
gmatest  iof  his  afflktona,  Midas  an  aggravation  of  hi$  cruel  fate« 
There  »re  at.  preaetit  fifteen*  boys  ift  the  condemned,  cells  under 
twenty  years  oi  age;  two  of  tb^n  kifmita  of  thirteen  and  miie  yeani 
old.     The  late  keeper  of  Newgate  .(Mr.  Newman)^  after  tlie  esta^ 
Jilishment  of  the  acbo^^  was  accustomed.to  place  in  it  children,  or 
young 'f>ef  8008  of  a  belter  description. than  ordinary  felons^  who 
weresenleficedtodeatb«    As.  Iihese  peraooa  were  u^ver  executed^ 
the  aeparation  of  them  from  thsir  companions  was  a  wise  and  rs^* 
tional  measure ;  and  £  can  speak  from,  any  own  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  several  of  these  wretched  beings  have,  by.  these  meanS) 
under  Providence,  been  ^saved '  fmm  tiual  ruin.    That  arraagenient 
is  howevtr  at  an  end ;  foe  your  Srison  Committee  of  Magistrates 
lately  thought  At  to  aummom before  them  the  Ordinary,  Mr.  Cotton ; 
wmd,  affjer  CQnsuriiq^'hini.for  haviag  pmsumed  to  interfere  in  any 
part  of  the  prison  management,  came  to  a  resolution  to  place  all 
the  boys  {infants  as  well  as  children),  who  were  convicted,  ironed, 
in  the  cells  with  the  most  hardened  and  guilty  malefactors,  there 
to  remain,  unless  removed  by  the  special  order  of  the  Prison  Com- 
mittee.   Thus  neither  the  Sheriffs,  nor  the  Ordinary,  nor  the  Keep- 
<N',  have  in  this  respect' any  audbority  in  tlie  prison.     As  might  havb 
been  supposed,  the  object>\>f  this  re6o}ution  was  less  to  re-assume 
an  sntbonty  i^Aiich  othavs  had  usurped^  and  to  do  the  seme  tlnng, 
though  by '« different  machinery,  than  to  prevent  the  thing  being 
done  at'e^k     Accordingly^  the  ^rst  result  of  this  inhuman  and  irr»» 
tionai' order  has*  bem  the  placing  of  two  children,  infants  in  mind 
fts  well  as  body,  ironed,  in  the  eamc  cell  with  another  man.    The 
good  sense  and  htimaaity  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  keeper,  have  in- 
structed hfm>  to  place  them  with  a  ^'«ll-conducted  andr  orderly 
convict;   but  they  are  still  exposed  to  the   conversation  of  ail 
ftrofund  them 'during  the  day ;  and  if  the  cells,  as  is  often  the  case, 
had  beett  filled  with  persons  of  the  moH  depaaved  habits  and  drn- 
racter,  wMi  these  the  children  mnst  have  passed  siscteen  hours  ont 
of  thetwcnty-fonr.  *         ^ 

I  abstain  fironiv  all  comment  'on  this  transaction ;  but  I  intreat 
^me  of  yo*i  to  visk  Newgate :  see  with  your  own  eyes  these  mise^ 
rf^s,  and  ttien  ¥est^  4f  you  caii>  .^ne  ^hour^withput  endeavouring  to 
force  th^  recal  of  this  nnschievous  mandate,    . 

Of  all  the  persons  who  are  now  in  the  ceHs,  few,  if  any,  will  be 
Hfexecuted ;  Mt,  by  the-  mode  itk  which  ihey  are  confined,  not  one 
of  the  good  effects  which  their  melaimholy  situation  might  have  led 
to  will  be  obtained.  The  hardened  criminal  will  confirm  in  his 
impenitence  those  who,  under  a  better  regimen,  might  have  been 
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reclaimed ;  and  by  far  flie  greater  part  of  these  men,  boys,  and  cbil« 
drmy  will  quit  th<^  sogietv  in  w^ip^jour  magistrs^ea  have  compelled 
them  to  asso9;aje^>i'tli  the  loas'^  all  tbat  was  good  (be  it  litde  or 
much)  yvhjpi\  bei}>nged  to^eu*  <:baractei'  when  they  entered  the 
f^tal  walls  of  this  pcisQn ;  ..with  all  sense  of  shame  obliterated]  and 
instructed  aton/e  in  tti^  various  means  by  which  theijr  x^omp^nions 
have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law^  of  their  country.  Bemeoiber, 
I  ftfay  you^  tb^it  /^  though  in  the  world  there  is  a  mixture  of  good 
ana  bad^  in  a  prison  the  soc^ty  i^  composed  of  individuals  more  oi^ 
less  corrupted :  it  is  even  tp  the  most  corrupted  a  {dace  of  tlif 
greatest  danger. — What. must  it  be^then^  for  that  class  of  prisons 
eiis  who  are  there  for  their  first  ofience  ?  They  have  yielded  to  tha 
temptations .  of  indigency :  they  have  been  drawn  in  by  bad  exam^ 
pie:  they  are  of  that  age  wheq  the  heart  is  flexible,  and  not  yot 
ha|rdeiied  to  crime :  a  punishment  well  ^dmimstered  will  be  aahir 
tarj'  If  instead  of  being  reformed  tbey  becom«  mone  vicious,  if 
from  small  frauds  they  jgo  on  fo  robbery  and  murder,  it  is  the  edo- 
cation  of  tb^prison  that  you  must  bjame/'  ' 


.4    .       ,       '•*' 


The  School. 

» 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cotton  as  Ordinary  of  Newgale,  <nie 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  establishment  of  this  School.  All,  how* 
ever,  was  not  even  here  done,  which  was  requisite,  to  separate  the 
young  from  the  old  offender.  The  boys  were  taken  from  the: 
jsociejty  of  the  mei),  and  at  least  some  hours  ia  the  day  were  occi^^Hed 
in  reading  and  writing,  and. m  receiving  moral  and  religipus  instruc- 
tion ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  though  they  might  not  become  muck 
better,  that  the  confinement  in  prison  did  not  maise  them  worse. 
At  first  they  were  placed  in  a  very  confined  room,  from  whence 
they  were  removed  into  larger  apartments,  having  tb^  Hse  of  a  yard 
to  p)ay  about  in,  and  enjoy  the  air.  At  present  this  is  taken  from 
then! :.  they  are  again  shut  up  in  close  rooms^  being  permuted  only 
the  use  of  a  yard  for  a  short  time  in  the  .day.  When  1  visited,  them, 
on  the  £Oth  of  December,  they  had  all  the  appearance  of  bad 
health. .  The  whole  arrangement  was  manifest! v  deteriorated ;  and 
it  is  evident  to  all,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  institution,  that  it  is 
110  favorite,  and  is  gradually  dying  away  ;  soon,  I  make  no  doubt, 
to  cease  altogether,  llie  boys  were  dirty,  ragged,  and  wretched, 
And  the  roopis  close  and  offensive.  A  small  increase  of  nuo^bers, 
in  their  present  situation  would  probably  produce  among  tbem  « 
fever. 


^'  Tt^^oripdes  Pein^pt  de8E^comp(a]^^9j,.13f. 
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^  'When  the  Corfittiittefe  of  the  tTiiuse  of  Coitiirioiis  examined  tKe 
coiidilSon  of  Newgate  m  T814,  flief  reported,  that  the  food  wa« 
insufScientl.  Accordingl);  the  AlBermeti  of  the  City  felt  themselves 
obliged  tb  atigment  the  atlowaiice)  and  the  tbllowing  arraiigement 
took'JJfete :  fourteen  ounces  of  bread 'to  be  delivered  daily  to  each 
prftbner,  and  two  ]^6ands  of'meat,  without  bone,  weekjy. ' 

•"The  CommiWed  aj)p6inted' to  visit  the  different  Prisons Jn  the 
kmgddm  pro^bsred,  that  one  jp'outid'  and  a  half  of  bread  be^given 
daffy,  one  pint  of  ^odd  gruel  every  'morning  for  breakfast,  and  the 
me^t  withheld,  except  half  a  poundl  to  be  delivered  every  Sunday 
to  those  who  conduct  themselves  >Vell :  but  as  yet  this  recommen-* 
datlbn  has  not  been  adopted.  In  this  recommendation  I  most  cor* 
diklly  cohcuf,  with  the  excepQbn  of  withholding  the  meat.  At  pre- 
sent Hie'  allowai^ce  iof  food  is  not  sufficient ;  and  no  one  can  visit 
Newgate,  and  see  the  appearance  of  a  prisoner,  when  first  brought 
in  there,  if  hi  good  health,  and  contrast  it  with  his  Iboks  after  a  few 
months^  confiuement,  and  not  be  convinced,  that  want  of  sufficient 
food  is  the  cause  of  that  change.  When  the  prisoners  possess  money 
to  purchase,  or  friends  to  supply  them  widi  additional  food,  they  still 
continue  to  preserve  a  healthy  appearance  :  it  is  only  the  poor  and 
the  friendless  who  suffer  from  the  scantiness  of  the  allowance. 

TMr,  Howard  remarks,  that  prisoner;s. require  a  greater  degree  of 
foo9  to  preserve  health  than  persons  at  large.  Tneir  minds  being 
depressed  so,  they  need  more  nourishment  than  those  who  are  at 
liberty.  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  tfiis  opinion;  aadany 
one,  who  takes  the  trouble  of  making  the  inquiry,  will  learn,  that 
the  artisan,  the  manufacturer,  and"  the  husbandman,  are  so  reduced 
by  scanty  food,  as  well  as  by  the  loss  pf  the  habit  oflabor,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  do  half  the  work,  when  discharged  from  prison,  which 
they  were  able  to  perform  when  first  committed  to  it.  Besides, 
this  deficiency  of  proper  nutriment  leads  to  diseases,  such  a3 
declines,  8cc.  Sec.  I  am  no  friend  to  luxury  in  a  prison ;  but  the 
torture  of  famine  and  disease  is  not  in  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
which  inflicts  imprisonment :  least  of  all  is  it  warrantable  previous  to 
conviction,  when  safe  detention  is  all  that  is  contemplated.  One 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  best  wheaten  bread  daily,  together  with  the 
two  pounds  of  meat  weekly,  is  the  least  that  a  prisoner  requires,  of 
the  ages  of  fifteen  to  thirty ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  allow- 
ance of  food  in  Newgate  is  not  equal  to  the  susteut^tion  of  th^ 
liuman  frame. 

Bedding  and  Clothing. 

The  viaitiiig  Cominitteei  of  theCity  of  London  recommend,  in 
4Mi  report,. &it  iron  bedsteads  diould  be  provided,  and  bedding 
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fdrnisbed ;  and  that,  for  the  fntnre,  all  traific  in  the  hiring  of  beds 
9bould  be  abolished.  This  recommendation  has  not  been  followed: 
nothing  has  been  done ;  and  the  practice  objected  te  remains  as 
before :  nor  is  tbek'e  any  appearance  of  there  being  any  plan  in 
agitation  to  carry  into  effect  diis  Mholesome  advice. 

The  male  prisoners  in  Newgate,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
the  hire  of  a  bed,  sleep  on  the  bare  boards,  in  the  same  room  in 
^hicb  they  have  passed  the  day,  the  City  furnishing  only  two  rugs 
for  each  person.  On  the  20th  of  November,  I  found  thirty  con*, 
victs  in  one  room  in  the  middle  ^ard,  eleven  of  them  being  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  one  only  sixteen.  The  room  is  calculated 
to  hold  twenty-five ;  though,  when  the  prison  is  full,  fifty  have 
been  stowed  in  it.  There  were  then  two  wards  entirely  unoccupied  ; 
and  1  can  unagine  no  other  reason  for  thus  crowdiiig  thirty  persons 
in  one  room,  dian  that  of  economy.  But  shall  the  saving  of  a  sack 
of  coals  beset  against  the  convenience,  not  to  say  the  healthy  of  the 
prisoners  ? 

One  might  have  thought,  that  the  experience  of  the  year,  when 
above  three  hi^ndred  persons  have  been  attacked  by  fever  in  fbe 
prison,  owing  to  its  crowded  state,  would  have  secured  the  wretched 

Erisoners  from  being  penned  in  a  room,  like  sheep  in  Smithfield  ; 
ut  the  visiting  managers  of  your  Prison  think  otherwise ;  and  thus 
tiiese  convicts  will  remain,  till  they  are  removed  either  to  the  Hos- 
pital or  to  the  Hulks.  They  complained  heavily  of  what  they 
suffered  in  the  night  from  heat,  closeness,  and  offensive  smells. 
Besides,  ^s  the  prisoners,  in  this  .mode  of  confining  them  at  nigh^ 
are  for  the  greater  part  unable  to  take  off  their  clothes,  and  are  thus 
compelled  to  wear  them  unchanged,  perhaps  for  months,  the  want 
of  personal  cleanliness,  the  necessary  result  of  such  neglect^  must 
be  very  injurious  to  health.  Those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  th^lr 
beds,  which  consist  of  a  mattrass  spread  on  the  floor,  are  in  constant 
cdntact  with  those  who,  from  poverty,  are  compelled  to  sleep  as 
above  described. 

Mr.  Howard,  and  all  who  have  written  on  the  economy  of  Pri- 
sons, insist  on  the  necessity,  for  the  due  preservation  of  health,  of 
the  prisoners  undressing  themselves  at  night.  In  all  of  the  well- 
managed  count}?  prison)^,  a  bed  and  bedstead,  blankets,  and  in  some 
places  sheets,  are  furnished.  Is  it,  I  ask  then,  creditable  to  the  City 
of  London,  that  the  same  system  should  not  be  adopted  in  Newgate? 
I  abstain  from  all  remarks  on  the  moral  and  physical  evils  engenderecl 
by  this  mode  of  imprisonment :  I  leave  them  to  your  imagination. 
They  are  too  revoltnig  to  be  even  stated.  But  if  they  cannot  be 
thought  on  without  disgust  and  pain,  what  .must  they  suffer  who 
endure  themi 

The  poorer  prisoners  in  Newg«t&  ace  often  in  «  most  wipetched 
condition :  th^y  are  sometimes  tag^e^  trtliioiit'shifftt,  o^'shoes^  ?^ 
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sloekJugs.  I  have  never  been  tb^e  without  se^g  many,  io  this 
re9pecty  m\\\e  most  forlorn  ^oQ4|tioQ^  aiv^.widioujt  beariog  cpni^^ 
plaiats,  frgm  all  quarters,  yxi^oxx  i\m  ^  a  JEub4, 

called  the  SherifFa'  Fund,  WprPi^ij*^  ?\\^h  %.th*  pj^pose  o^" 
clothing  the  naked  prisou^s^,  ^.Xhis  tuiid  is  i^^f^  ifp  by  the^^b-. 
scriptip^vof  pmate  individ^^J^,  >vho,,in  tj^is  io^t^^j^,  ^s  io  in^y 
others,  step  forward  to  i;emedy  tfae  negl^ji^t  of  the  r^ular  mans^eni 
of  tlysprison^^  It  originated  4uring,tb^  shrievalty  of.  Sir  JElic^^ffi 
PhiUipf,  a<nd  bas  cpntiaued  ever  sinpe,  Whei^  f  visited  |^ewgat(^ 
on.Jib€  30th  of  this  taontb,  thepftvertx^^dirt^jipakfdiie^a,  apd  pai^j 
of  many  of  the  prisoners  .>Y.ere  ,ipoat  strikijijg.  .  Tbere.  ^j^ 
i]^t  i»  ward^  of  the  tried,  or  untried^  iu,  >fhich  petitjiopfi  were  not 
pne§fiftt§d  if>  me  for  .a  sup|dy,of  cloljbes.  ,  One  lad,  w}io  bad  hardly 
apy  xbing  to  cover  him,  and  who  \ya$  witbput  a  sbii;t,  stated  to  m^ 
ibali  he.badibec"  for  months  in  that  condition,  bis  only  shirt  haying 
b^en  wprq.out  sitce  his  coq|mi(me)at»;.be  was  be.*iides  without  sboe^ 
or  stockings.  Apother  young  man  complained,  that  he  was  af-* 
$^tQd  with>a  bad  ru(|tture^  .and  that,  tb^  surg/eon  would  not  snpply 
bi^  widi  a  truss  withunt  a  special  pcd^r  from,  tbe  Sheriffs,  which 
bad  beeK^  repeatedly  ajpplied  f^r  witjiout. effect.  The  boys  in  ^i; 
school  were  ragged,  ^^^^»  ^^^d  many  without  shoes,  and  stockings, 

Xhe  City  Committee  recommend  the  washing  and  cleaning  of 
the: prisoners,  and  the  providing  of  a  prison  ciojthajg  for  thpse 
whose  dress  is  in  a  foul  a^d  dirty  condition.  Thi^  advice  is  good  ; 
and  again  it  i^  a  matter  of  regret^  that  it  bas  been  /quite  throwi^ 
a^ay^r  The  truth  is,  the  whole. question  of  clothing  the  prisonera 
i»one  that  requires  .  every  wherc^  to.  be  reconsidered..,  ^practice 
prevails  in  somQcouigitie^,  of  clotbipg  all  persons,  who  afe  com-* 
flitted  to  gaol)  in  a,  prison  dress ;  but  this  is,  to  my  mind,  most 
objectionable.  It  isy.  in  fact,  a  species  of  punishment,  and  ought 
to  be  inflicted  only  on  the  guilty  and  convicted,  and  not  on  the 
accused:  and  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  woundit^g  to 
the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  than  to  have  superadded  to 
the  calamity  of  accu;9atio.n  and  imphsonpient,  that  of  being  com- 
pelled to  ^i»t  op  the  gai:b  of  a  convict,  and  to  be  branded  like  -^ 
Iblon*  Some  few  years  back,  a  clergyman  was  accused  of  settiiig 
bis  bouse  on  fire,  and  on  bis  commitment  to  gaol  (I  thi^ik  it  was  at 
Horsham)  it  was  proposed  to  clothe  him  with  the  prison  dress.  H^ 
resisted,  and  actually  kept  his  bed  for  several  days,  till  he  obtained 
ytbe  sanction  of  the  magistrates  to  wear  his  own  clothes.'     £  canno^ 

'  To  this  case  may  be  added  another :  it  is  that  of  a  man  o^ good  connec' 
tmm  andicanMderubie propert^i  whu  bdcatne  bankrupt,  misconducted  himaeif 
before  the  Cominissiuners,  and  was  by  them  committed  to  gaot ;  where,  on 
being  received,  his  head  wuf  shaved,  and  a  prison  dreitsput  upon  him.  At  tfao 
t^mt im«eii|ig  of  the  Coamiissioaerji  ^  was  discharged.  Of  courta  conimoa 
l|lMtAmqMMiirai«h^id^        b»  compelled  to  wear  ja  prison,  dress.    Ferscaia 
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help  thiitkitigy  tliat  lA  accused  persons  should  be  pef mitfed  to  tceflf 
their  own  clothes,  unless  they  are  so  fou)  and  dirty  as  to  make  the\ 
tvea^er  of  them  a  nuisance  to  bis  compatfions.  In  c&sc  of  poverty^ 
they  shoukl  be  sup]:^ed^  The  .cbnvicted  should  wear  a  prisoR 
dress^  yarying  according  to  their  guilt ;  and  there  should  be  one  for' 
those  condemned  to  deaths  atiother  for  coiiTicts,  and  a  third  for  se- 
rious JsusKJenseaooiirs.  The  dress  foi^  the  convicts  otlght  to  be  ftir» 
aished  by  the  government ;  and  a  little  regulation  would  render 
the  arrangement  easy.  They  are  cldthed  ^vhen  serit  to  the  Hulks^ 
ivhat  would  be  the  objection  to  give  them  the  sdme  dress  on  thdr 
conviction,  aud  before  their  removal  i 

The  nakedness  and  dirt  of  many  of  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  is 
£scateditable  to  the  managers  of  the  prison ;  and  the  miseries  of 
confinement,  to  a  man  used  to  better  society  and  deader  habits^ 
must  be  dreadfully  aggravated  by  being  kept  in  nerpetual  contact 
with  the  filth  and  squatid  poverty  of  his  more  aestitute  compa- 
nions. ' 

I  do  not  know  how  the  SheriiSs'  Fund  is  administered,  nor  have 
I  any  acquaintance  With  the  present  Sheriffs.  The  last  Sheriffs, 
Messrs.  Kirfay  and  Brydges,  I  often  found  in  Newgate,  relieving 
the  distressed,  and  remedying,  as  far  as  they  had  the  power,  the 
bad  system  of  tlie  prison,  i  beg  alsb  to  be  understood  as  im- 
puting no  blame  to  the  new  keeper,  Mr.  Brown,  for  all  the  bad 
that  is  visible  in  this  place  of  sorrow  and  misery,  but  not  of  repent- 
ance: neither  he  nor  the  Sheriffs  are  masters  of  the  prison.  Mr. 
Brown  is  active  and  intelligent,  and  has  done  more  to  remedy  thie 
evils  than  has  been  performed  ^ince  the  period  of  Mr.  H  6 ward's 
visitation  in  1787*  What  remains  is  to  be  perfortiied  byjodiers^ 
There  is,  however,  as  the  preceding  pages  have  shown,  much  to 
do;  but  the  radical  evil  is  the  deficiency  of  room,  a  want  of  a  proper 
locality,  in  whicb  prisoners  can  be  confined;  and  till  that  is  ob- 
tained, the  City  magistrfiites  may  make  long  speeches  and  write 
large  books ;  they  may  censure  the  Ordinary,  or  cripple  the  power 
of  the  Sheriffs;  they  may  either  form  or  not  form  rules  and  regu- 
lations :  they  may  attend  every  day,  or  not  go  round  the  prison  for 
a  month ;  they  may  keep  ihm  eyes  open  or  shut :  Newgate  will 
renaain  just  what  it  is,  an  academy  for  the  instruction  of  crime,  a 
disgrace  to  the  police  of  the  metropolis  and  the  nation. 

Irons, 

0 

AH  the  prisoners  committed  for  felomy,  Uie  tried  and  unlriei, 
are  ironed.     I  have  no  doubt,  that  thus  confining  a  prisoner  befotc^ 


J  f  ,  - 


convicted  of  political  libd  «iigh(  to  be  exempt.  The  treatment  these  «i^ 
^ncieii^)  m  th«^  ftfQ  calteiEl,  M%ye  wmt  mtk^  ia  highly  discreditable  to  our* 
magistracy.  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Mr.  Winterbotham,imd  toany  ^tbei*r 
suffered  the  greatest  indignities. 
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trial  is  coplarary  to  law,  and  can  only  be  juai^ficd  for  die  purpode^ 
qF  safe  custody ;  and  when  a  prisoner  can  be  detained  in  security 
Mrithout  irons,  the  imposition  of  them  is  not  cMily  illegal,  but  a  y^^SOh 
tpn  cruelty.  Formerly,  when  there  \ras  aa  indiBeriaiinate  admis^ 
sion  of  strangers,  and  whca  during  tb«  day  there  were  often  ne$»\f 
as  many  visitors  as  prisoners  within  tbe  waUs,  the  chanoes  of  es«s^ 
were  great  The  wearing  of  irons  was  then  a  markol  diecinctito, 
and  thus  jrendered  their  dhaooes  less  favorable.  I  never  thougblr 
the  argument  a  good  one ;  but  it  was  admitted,  and  the  use  of 
irons  was  general*  However,  at  present  the  keeper  ha9-  mMi 
wisely  restricted  this  admission  of  visitors  ;<  and  tbe .  Cky*  Goiti"> 
mittee  even  go  so  far  as  to  object  to  the  imposition  of  ^ons  oft  per- 
sons committed  for  the  smaller  offences-^ why  then  coi|tk|nii$>  thitttf^ 
at  all  on  the  accused  ?  , 

If  tbey  are  necessary,  it  miist  be^  surd^,  because  N«wgat«  h  «in' 
unfit  place  to  cofifine  prisoueis,  beeause  it  is  seeare  in  no  way. 
There  is  no  inspection  either  by  day  or  night,  because  the  prison^- 
ers  are  kept  together  in  large  masses,  and  there  are  no  means  of 
preventing  the  hardy  and  desperate  from  attempting  their  esca^. 
Thus,  then,  the  abolition  of  the  torture.. of  irc^ns  can  alone  be 
gained  by  changing  the  fursn  and  atruQture  of  the  pnson^'  > 

.  In  France,  where  p^^rsonal  liberty  is  not  much  respected  by  Am 
government,  no  one  is^  ironed  until  he  is  convicted.  Why  should-  a; 
contrary  practice  prevail  in  England  i 

iliere  are  many  other,  heads  of  inquiries,  as  connected  with  this- 
prison,  upon  which  I  bave  some  remarks  to  make.  They  ace  of 
minor  d^aiL 

The^employn^eot  of  prisoners  in  any  way  is  strongly  objected  to 
by  the  City  Comouttee ;  and  ^et  they  are  so  employed ;  they  fill 
the  places  of  ..wardsm^n,  ai^  m  some  instances  of  gatesmen,  &o; 
This  system  has  been  much  abused,  and  requires  to  be  nearly, 
watched.  I  am  unwilling  to  state  all  I  know  upon  this  subjeet, 
but  shall  content  myself  with  requesting  you  to  bear  in  mind  a'priiiK 
ciple  of  prison  government,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  essential ;  it 
is,  that  die  less  the  piisoners  are  employed  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs,  or  in  controlling  the  actions  of  each  other,  the  better 
will  that  prison  be  regulated:  a  contrary  practice  produces  many 
evils;,  and  the  more  you  inquire  into  that  of  Newgate  in  thiapar* 
ticular,  the  more  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  propo* 
sition. 

"*  In  several  of  the  best  County  Prisons,  sud  as  Bury,  Cambridge,  and 
JjeaumstPTy  irong  are  notused,  either  upon  the  accused  or  convicted. — Report 
of  the  CnmmUtee  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  The  keeper  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
told  me,  hebitdthe  |>ower  to  use  fetters,  but;  be  never  found  them  neces&ary. 
In  proportion  as  prisons  ave  well  constructed  and  managed,  the  use  of 
festers  IS  dispeasea  with;     .  * 
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The  City  Committee  dso  advised,  that  the  shutter*  for  tRe  wiq- 
dows  should  be  so  constrticted  as  to  admit  air  and  light,  and  at  the 
afttHef  hme  prevent  tffe  prisoners  from  looking  into  any  other  yard 
ef  the  prison.  At  prfesent,  no  cbJrti|e  has  taken  place;  and  while 
I  w«r  there  last  w^ek,  with  the  Ordmary,  I  was  in  the  fine-yard, 
heafring  the"  petition  of  some  of  the  persons  who  were  confined 
there.  The  windows  of  one,  the  convfcl  apartment,  that  overlooked 
it,  were  crowded-;  and  a  conversation  of  mockery,  oaths,  and  ludie- 
cency eitsoed,  thatistrongly  iffustratedlhe'valueof  the  Committee V 
ifecemmefidistibn.  *  Otit  of*  ttiese  witifdbws  the  felon  convicts  can 
ciMKerse  ?rf  pleasnrewitlh  tttoi^e  confihed  for  misdemeanours. 

The  empfeyment  of  prisoners  in  labbi*  is  of  great  importance. 
i'-learn  that  ti  miH,  somewhat  sitfiihir  to 'that  in  Bedford  gaol  "is 
about  to  be  constructed.  Whatever  provides  occupation,  if  it  be 
hut 'for  one  hour  in  the  day,  is  good.  A  confirmed  thief  dreads 
labor  more  than  he  does  the  gallows.  But  until  the  prison  is  en- 
larged, and  arranged  after  another  plan,  it  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
vide wot4L  for  the  male  prisoners  in  Newgate. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter,  which  the  importance  of  the  sub- 

^'ect  has  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length  than  originally  was  intended^ 
:  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  astonishment  at'  a  report 
which  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  who,  in  the  discbarge  of  their 
duty,  inspected  Newgate  hist  session,  have  thbught  fit  to  make  of 
the  state  of  that  prison.  It  is  not  for  me  to  doubt,  whether  the 
Grand  Jury  inspected  the  prison  at  all ;  but  the  result  of  their 
visit  satisfies  me,  that  their  praise  must  have  been  comparative 
only;  as  they  ?urely  did  not  mean  to  set  forth  to  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  tkeir  high  admiration  of  the  excellent  arrangements 
f»hick  exist  in  Newgate  had  reference  to  any  thing  but  the  deplor^ 
able  and  disgraceful  condition  in  which  it  was  only  a  few  months 
ago.  They  could  not  have  noticed  the  want  of  proper  classifica- 
tion, nor  the  state  of  the  condemned  cells,  nor  the  manner  iu  which 
the  prisoners  sleep,  nor  the  promiscuous  assemblage  of  all  kinds  of 
misdemeanours  in  the  fine-yardd,  nor  the  bad  success  of  most  of  the 
recommendattons  of  the  City  Committee,  nor  the  want  of  separa- 
tion of  old  and  young  oflehders  hi  aU  parts  of  the  prison ;  for  if 
they  bad  noticed  these  deficiencies,  I  am  sure  twenty-four  Cilglish- 
me»  could  not  have  passed  a  vote  of  high  admiration^  The  slight 
MHinl;  of  matting  and  covering  is,  in  fact,  a  want  of  proper  rugs  and 
bedding  ;  and  the  nudity,  or  the  deficiency  of  shirts,  shoes,'  and 
s^ocking3y  cannot  but  be  taken  as  trifliqg  exceptions  to  those  •ex- 
cellent arrangements,  which  are  the  theme  of  this  e&traordiaary^ 
pi^aegyTic^  ' 

Thfe  JKepoit.  haa^  surprised  every  one :  and  hwr  twenty^fou^  ^>et*- 
30tiS)  who  wcrer  not  Jed  about  Mhidfolderf,  or  who  had  ever  sdeu 
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Itay  other  pil»oti  but  their  own  Newgat^^, qr.  whob^^  0&Q  nDoment 
diought  on  the  subjeot,  or  who  b^d  ey#^  read  the  qiwU)  i^^vuiie 
which  the  City  Commitlee  published,  Qpi^d k^vas^i^ef^^d u^,t^^ 
eoi»€ieiH:e«  to  8uc|i  a^pili^h,  19  tp  ipe  incoQ^iy^bli^.  TW^  I  tpi#^ 
Mrill  forgive  me,  when  1  put  in  careles9ae$3  axul  igQOipiH<ie»94»fJie^ 
HI  ibeir  faivof ;  9^  b^i^g  soopie  experience  of  ytfkfi^  visiting  ni^^s-' 
trates  baye  permitted  in.  the.  QOHQty  of  Mi^dWs^i: .sa;id.eW^hQi^,..i 
caa  make  ^(owanqe^  for  tU^  c^ors  of  a  London  GmaA  Jury,    1    , . 

I  have,  l^wei^r,  |[»o  doMbt,  that  j^acb  individHalT  of  the  Qfaadi 
Juiy,  if  4aken  round,  the  prii^on  oJF  ^e^gale  and  ^hoil^.  what  ip 
daily  and  hourly  eiihibited  there^  would  cfocmr  mail  the  i?Qa»ai^9. 
Qiade  in  the  preceding  paffi^i.  and  v^iUd  regret  tbM  ho^  had  been 
induced  to^ve^evQa  a  o^oipiientaiy  fliqpport  tp  a  i^steniy  .^hicjbthe 
coanaonest  understanding  must  allow  to  be  censurable.  I  solioi^ 
then,  from  theni^  and  from  you,  Gentlenien»  a  peraonal  iaiie«Ug0* 
tion  of  the  abuses  of  th^  prison  system  of  Newgieit^.  I  call  t^nm 
^ou  to'see  with  your  own  eyes^  and  hear  wjlh  your  Q9m  ears*  -Cqia* 
pare  my  statement  with  the  report  of  the  Grand  Jury.  Whether 
you  concur  with  me  or  not  in  the  reasoning  which  I  have  adopted 
id  a  matter  of  slight  importance,  when  compared  with  what  1  feel 
will  be  the  result  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  us.  Of  this  I  am  assured,  that  '^  if  only  half  the  misery 
which  is  felt  by  some  shall  be  seen  by  others,  it  will  fill  them  with 
horror  ;^'  and  it  rests  with  you,  Gentlemen,  to  correct  the  evil,  and 
4io  terminate  the  horrors. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen, 
With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  Servant^ 
H.  GREY  BENNET. 
Ppper  Grosvenor  Street, 

December  31,  1817. 


%♦  Since  this  pamphlet  went  to  the  press,  a  London  Grand 
Jury  have,  in  their  observations  on  the  state  of  Newgate,  adopted 
not  only  the  words,  but  recommended  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  author :  one  part  of  his  purpose  is  then  obtained.  He  however 
has  learnt,  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood  and  others  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  incorrect- 
ness and  contradictions ;  he  wishes  they  would  point  them  out,  and 
he  ivill  shortly  give  them  an  opportunity  :  he  pleads  however  guilty 
to  part  of  these  charges  ;;he  has  not  stated  half  the  evils  produced  by 
/the  intolerable  negligence  of  the  City  Magistrates,  nor  has  he 
^ven  the  whole  antount  of  the  daily  tortures  endured  in  these  prisons. 

I^  i$  also  true  that  he  bserted  the  name  6f  Mr.  Thorpe  instead 
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of  that  of  Mr.  Blj||04  |f%'^  oi$  of  the  Sfh^riffs  of  last  year : 
he  apolopases  for  this  mistake ;  but  be  can  say  of  botb  the  excellent 
SiheriAi  that  he  found  them  oAen  doing  their  duty  and  endeavour- 
IMP  to  lesaas  Ike  miseries  and  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  wretched 
pnMSMfs  ihfBjr  InmI  in  charge. 

Oie  capiM  error  the  author  also  must  acknoviiedge ;  it  is  to  be 
found  in  page  311^  where  he  says,  that  the  recommendation  **  of 
the  Visiti|q(  Committee  of  the  City  of  London,  that  iron  bedsteads 
be  providM^  jmHIm  %auM9  andllh^lpffiQ  in  the  hiring  of 
bedaabolisM^' M»  M^  ^/o/^^  led  into  this 

mis-ftalement  because  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  a  part  of 
ftis  recommendaition  dionld  have  been  ndopted  and  not  the  whole, 
or  that  precisely  that  part  of  it  should  be  chosen  which  aggravated 

the  miseries  of  die  pri|q||||g,,2jSE^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

unlem  they  pomsss  them  of  their  own  ;  for  the  City  ma|p«trateS 
have  furnished  nmiher  bedsteeuh  nor  bedding,  and  they  have  pror 
*  the  letting  out  bedding  altogether r 
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LEtTER  I. 


»'    ^t.  (§T.     ' 


Ur  DEAR  SIR9 

The  intimate  knowledge  I  possess  of  jonr  sincere  regard  for  the 
snoral  and  political  welfare  of  your  country,  and  the  sound  and 
manly  judgment  you  are  capable  of  exercising  upon  the  practical 
association  of  morals  and  politics  in  affairs  of  legislation,  induce 
me  to  address  to  you  the  following  letter. 

It  treats  upon  a  su1]ject.to;Hrhicb,  however  important  in  itself^ 
the  habits  of  your  life  have  never  perhaps  excited  much  attention 
in  your  mind ;  but  I  presume  to  think  that  you  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  interested  by  the  extensive  mischiefs  which  it  involves  ;— 
mischiefs  indeed  of  a  magnitude  little  suspected  by  many  of  those 
who  may  be  said  to  promote  them. 

I  must  nevertheless  admit  that,  notwithstanding  my  conviction 
of  the  extent  of  your  philanthropy,  I«  certainly  owe  you  some 
apology  for  wishing  to  make  you  a  party  in  a  discussion^  from 
i^hich  it  is  no  common  ground  of  congratulation  to  have  been 
liffherto  entirely  free ; — for  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  a 
contrariety  of  opinion  is  maintained  with  greater  violence  than  on 
the  Game  Laws.  Both  parties  argue  with  the  feelings  of  injured 
individuals  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  both  have  some  ground 
of  complaint.  But  public  morals,  and  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  country,  present  still  more  serious  grounds  of  objection  to 
those  laws,  as  they  now  stand  on  the  statute  book,  than  pritate 
interests^  or  the  actunl*  condition  of  society.  *   In  sucii  a 'State  ^f 
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tilings  it  is  difficult  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  subject,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  others.  The 
feelings,  first,  of  those  who  sulfet  from  the  plunder  of  what  may 
fairiy  be  considered  as  their  property ; — next,  of  those  who  are 
indignant  atbeing  precluded  from  amusements  and  enjoyments  to 
'which  they  think  that  their  stition  In  life  entitles  them  ; — and, 
laistlf ,  of  such  as  look  with  horror  at  the  long  train  of  vice  and 
immorality  which  can  clearly  be  traced  to  its  origin  in  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Game  Laws ; — all  thesfe  feelings,  and  their  combina- 
tions, introduce  a  degree  of  blind  zeal  and  ill-humiour  into  any 
discussion  of  the  subject,  which  is  singularly  Inimical  to  a  beneficial 
practical  result.  

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  recent  circumstances  induce 
me  to  make  the  attempt,  in  the  humble  hope  of  lending  some 
assistance  to  the  cause  of  good  order  and  morality. 

A  distressing  event,  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,*  has  revived  in  my  niind  reflections  which  have 
frequently  passed  through  it,  on  the  tendencies  of  the  Game  Laws ; 
and  1  am  morfe  than  ever  convinced  that  an  impartial  review  of 
(heir  principle,  objects,  and  effects,  should  scarcely  fail  to  gam  the 
assent  of  all  parties  to  considerable  alterations.  More  especially 
may  this  result  be  expected,  if,  as  t  think,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
alterations  proposed  would  tend  to  conciliate  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned  f — that  they  would,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  increase  the  quantity  of  game  for  the  sportsman  ; 
extend  the  enjoyments  connected  with  the  possession  of  game  to 
those  whom  the  progress  of  society  has  raised  into  a  station  to  be 
entitled  to  them  ;  and  also  immediately  check,  and  ultimately 
annihilate,  the  moral  and  political  evils  resulting  from  the  present 
prohibitions.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  disguise  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  extent  of  these  last  which  imperatively  calls  for  the 
interference  of  tlie  legislature,  and  of  all  persons  who  have  the 
least  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  The  extent  and 
progress  6f  the  evil  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  not 
conversant"  with  the  lower  ranks  in  the  country  villages.  From 
extensive  observation  and  inquiry,  1  believe  in  my  conscience?,  that 

*  1  allude  to  the  recent  homicide  of  a  desperate  and  notorious  poacher, 
who  left  destitute  upon  ilidp«.nsh  a  wife  ami  several  children.  ' 
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h  is  not  too  ttuch  to  assert  that  three  fourths  of  the  crimes  which 
brifig  SQ.  maji^y-poqr  men  to  the  gallows  have  their  first^qrif^  in 
th9,ev^  apd  irregular  habits,  t^cessm^Uj/iiotrodixced  by  the  almgst 
irresistible  temptations  held  out|  \n,  coxuequ^nce  of  the  prohibitioii^ 
<aif-|he  game  AfiHTf^  to.^.  niglKtly  br^acj^  of  .t^heir,  enactments*  . 
.  ^Ifs  I  cay  Sjrfely  declaiae;of  my.pwn  knowle4ge,— »that  of^,^ 
n^pE^grous  country  Vrillageii  wUh  wbk)}  I  ajn  ^cguaintjed,,  »o^  :p»^ 
exists  in  which  the  profligate  and  licentious  characters  may.,nf^ 
mca.  th^  fir§|.j?*st^y  ?pr5^ptipn.of  .their  habits  to.  th^s  ftfsc/ 
Andi  |,thin)^i  i^r^iw^^  ^ogn  b^  acknowledged  that  ihp  wonder  is;, 
fiat  that;  so.  nv^ny  a^^  .^^orruptedr  but  that  so  many  escape  thfi 
t^ptations  neccssanly  consequent  upon  a  set  of  prohibitipiM^ 
flPfi^ifed ,  hr  Qoema;e6' of:  society^,  but  by  the  lapse  of  timcY.and 
.fbWg^  ^  ^rcun^stauc^Sr.  ;ceudere4  perfectly  inapplicable  tp  its 
^cta;^  condition^.  T;^i^Iy  t,hi^  is.^o  pbject  of  petty  legislatioa  pr 
^^igqificant  detail*  The  moral^  habits  of  the  i^T/nrsal  pcjpul^ion 
%F8  <^f ply  W»pUcafce4  iif.it.  The  s^^fety  of  ^yery  description,  of 
rur^l  prppe^rty  is  ;^  much.f^oQce^^d*  Tl^  peace  of  sojciety.-a^d 
^  security  of  ix^livi^uals  are  no  less  e^ndangered*  We  scarcely 
take  up  a  country  i>ewspaper  without  seeing  a  loqg  list  of  pj;Qpxi^ 
tors  associating  for  mutual  assistajpce  in.  prosecuting  .and  pumshicg 
fhci  depredations  of  their  poorer  neighbour^  How  pomes;  it  that 
it.  iie^er  occurs  to  these  gentleman,  that  this  general  depravation  of 
ha)»its  must  hgve  somo  moral  ca^se  ?-r*and  th^t  they  would  save 
ijll^^mselves  much  troubl^,<a,nd  4^  the  state  gppd  serydcej  if.  tbef 
yv;Quld  associate  to  prevent  the^  evil  rather  than  |o  pmish  it,  tp 
wreal^en  Of  reny^ve  the  cause  J^th^  than  vaipjy  to.epppse  its 
^cessary  .^^^^        ,     . 

,  I  believe  it  may  truly  be  said  that^  in  a  free  country^  apopulj^tipn, 
corrupted  j;)y  tempfat^ons  necessarily  involved  in  the  enactm^ts  of 
the  laws  thems^slves,  canijot  be  rej^ti;aine4  froii;i  offending  by  any 
^pun^eracting  severity  in .  thg;e  sam^  l^wsi  and  it  ia  notalittie 
(y^prfsing  that  laws  of  this  Jesuitical  character  should  not  h^ 
^jpupge4.t>y  ay^l^patypff  from  the, code  of  any;fr^e  state* 
^^:^,'3f|le  appliqatipn  pf  i)he  Q^e  Laws  tp  tl^  .ppor  of  .Ei;tgland  ia 
^nffj44fi3f^  ^f|>o«\,tW5  point.    They  cpnsti|ute  flt)?,  pf :  the  fei^.acts 

.  *  The.eu)eriep(^  of  cv^ry  iippartial  n^gistrate,  of  every  jud|jc  of  as^ze» 
will  fSrtify  tlii?as&er^ift(;~nUtjy  iudeedliave  openly  (fedarcrf  ilV 
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of  this  nefarious  description  yet  ren^aining  unalteted  on  outr  statute 
book,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  mischieyous  operation  tipon 
tlie  temper  and  morals  of  the  people. 

I  proceed  to  justify  the  sfeverity  of  'these  retrtarki  by  a  brief 
detail  of  the  principle,  objects,  and  efiecCs  of  l!he  Ga(n^  lia^  j 
and  shall  conclude  with  some  attempt  kf  ^oint  out  an  efB^em 
remedy.  '  ./ 

The  Principle  of  the  Game  Laiiirs  Is  ibii^ricifWI^  *a  Very  faSc 
one;  namely,  to  secure  to  those,  at  whose  e3^^se  thii  krfiAafe  afre 
reared  and  supported,  the  enjoyments  accruing  fnohi  the^posf^i8^<dn 
of  them.  To  accomplish  this^end,  the  specific  objects  of  the  lliStr^ 
seem  to  have  been,  1st.  To  pteserve  to  the  Proprietors  of  Larid^flie 
amusement  of  sporting :— 2dly.  To  afford  to  the  higher  ranfe^ttf 
$ociety,  to  whom  alone  it  is  of  any  value^  the  luxury  of  game  at 
then*  tables.  Now  these  are  certainly  reasonable  objects.  It  is  of 
the^  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  pteople  and  to' the  gbod 
of  the  state,  that  landed  gentlemen  should  reside  upon  their '^jhrO- 
perties.  It' is  therefore  matter  of  sound  policy  to  secure  to  thetii 
the  enjoyments  which  will  make  such  residence  agreeable,  as  fix 
as  it  can  be  done  without  injustice  to  others.  And  'surely  it  c^n 
never  Be 'called  unjust  to  preclude'  a  stringer  ffotti ' destroylrig 
animals  for  his  own  profit,  which  have  been  reared  and  preserved 
Jit  the  expense  of  the  landed  proprietor.  Agiin,  the  possessioli  of 
game,  as  a  luxury  for  the  table,  is  absolutely  bf  no  Valiie  to  persdns 
of  the  iow^r  sort :  they  ahtiex  ho  idea  to  a  dead  hare  or  pattridge,  bdt 
its  value  in  money.  Since  therefore  there  iaf  neither  game  enbugh 
in  any  country  either  to  afford  the  amusement  of  Sporting  to  the 
whole  population,  or  to  afford  articles  of  food  to  all  ranks  of  society^ 
it  seems  perfectly  fair  thit  those,  who  by  natural  justice  have  no 
right  to  the  article,  dnd  to' whom  it  is  iti  fact  of  little  or  no  value, 
should  be  the  party  debarred  from  taking  it. '  By  the  princit)leis  of 
equity  it  is  evident  thit  a  strariger  has  no  more  right  to  the  wiM 
animals,  bred  and  fed"  on  my  property,  at  my  expense,  flian  he'  has 
to  the  tame  ^nlmils  ?ri  my  pbuitry  vatd.  In  eithef  dase  he  'fcould 
oiify  entitle  himself  to  the  posses^ibn  of  theni  by  agreifehtetrf*^* 
purchase. 

The  principle  and  objects  then  of  the  G^rn^  Laws  b^in|;  fair 
^nd  reasonable!  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  tbeiir  present 
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enactments  are  calculated  to  produce  the  effects  ftitended  \  and 
what  specific  effects  they  do  actually  produce.  As  to  the  privilege 
of  sporting,  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  a  man  must 
possess  qfhis  orni^  according  to  his  tenure,  from  100/.  to  l50/»  a' 
year  ih  land  in  order,  to  be  qualified  to  carry  a  gun,  ot  to  use  d6gs 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  game.  Now  according  to  the  present 
system  of  society,  this  appears  hard  to  the  occupiers  of  large  tracts 
of  land>  and  to  gentlemen  ef  pecuniary  fortunes,,  who  are  preriud- 
ed  from  a  priYilege  to  which  their  rank  and  station  entitle  tfaem^ 
and  the  possession  of  which  would  bf  course  be  very  agreeaible  to 
them.  A  rich  merchant'  or  tradesman,  for  example,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  camiot  hf  hiring  a  tract  of  Ismd  of  any  size  become 
privileged  to  sport  upon  it ;  ami  the  same  may  be  said  of  an  opu- 
lent £arnier.  This  appears  somewhat  contrary  to  natural  justice  ; 
for  in  either  case  the  animals  would  be  reared  and  sustained  at  the 
expense  of  the  party  prohibited  from  all  usufruct  in  them.  But 
913  t)ie  occupier  may  nevertheless  prevent  any  one  else  from  coming 
on  the  ground  hi  hia  occupation  to  kill  game>  ic  would  appear  \rk 
this  case  to  be  the  property  of  no  one ;-  or  rather,  by  a  eurioiis 
arrangement  of  legislative  foresight,  to  be  reserved  for  the  sole  use 
of  an  individuaU  who  is  debarred  from  touching  a  feather  in  its 
wing. 

It  is  not  however  with  a  view  to  expose  ificonsistencies  of  this 
kind  that  I  trouble  you  with  this*  letter.  Would  that  the  laws' 
involved  no  greater  evil!  I  shall  beg  you  however  to  bear  the 
circumstance  in  mindi.  as  the  remedy  I  shall  presently  propose  for 
the  more  serious  absurdities  will  also  wipe  out  all  these  lessef 
faults. 

I  shaH  therefone  proceed  to  the  main  subject  of  my  arguments 
ijKrolred  ia  the  second  object  of  the  Game  Laws  ;,  which  has  ia 
view — «Tq  aferdto  j^e  higher  ranks  of  society  the  luxury  of 
Game  at  their  tables.'' 

In  the  agricultural  state  of  society^  in  which  Eag^nd  was  found 
when  the  G^me  Lawsr  assumed  their  present  shape,  enactmenj^ 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  Gatne,  and  confining  the  privilege  of  taks^ 
it  to  the  landed  proprietors,  might  fairly  enough  be  said  to  hav^ 
fidtfiUed  this  second  object.  The  gentry  cdF  Enghnd,  diose  -vriio 
c^xerdsed  hospitality,  and  who  kept  a.  table,  were  almost  exchifivKly 
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fViCh.  pfofaetan,  ot  their  coiifiezions  ^ — so  that  there  Wds  tio  man 
imtifyfrpm  bts  station  ia}ife  felt  it  proper,  <Dr  entertained  a  wtshy 
t^bare game  at  fais  taUe,  wfap  was^preckded  from  lawful  means 
of  ptacivg  it  tbere. 

.  ^ut  how  statidf  the  case  since  •  the  change#  introduced  int^ 
$Oci?ty  b]r  commerce  and  niaiiufactat^S)  by  ^  increase  of  great 
^d  opulent  towns  filled  wkh  Mtrchaacs  and  other  ekizens,  whd 
aie  hound  by  their  stations  aikt  occo{>a€k)i)^:t0^  e;iierci6e  a  liberal 
fapspita^ty,  and  especially  to  soppdtt  a  weS^appoiri^ed  table^  at 
which  the  appearance  of  game  k  hut  a  reasonable  indulgence  f 
W%»  k  cannot  be  denied  tba«  three  feuilihs  of  the  legitimate  con- 
emKneiS;  of  game  in  the  present  day  can  only  procure  it  by  tempt* 
ic^  others,  to  a  poskiYe  bteach  of  the  laws ;  for  they  can  get  it  by 
fio  other  meane  etxcept  by  puitbaae  from  those  who  employ  the 
country  poacher  in  almost  erery  rttral  Tillage  in  the  kingdom,  ot 
corrttpt  the  land-owner's  gamc^epeft  os  half  the  extensive  pro^ 
p^tsea  of  Englaidfy  to  take  it  £or  them*  And  what  is,  if  possible, 
still  jnoce  aheurd,  myiist,  amdb  insane  than  the  other  parts  of  this 
I^QtaUe  acraagemtnty  while  Ae  poiUterer,  the  poacher,  and  the 
gamekeeper,,  are  exposed  to  heavy  and  ruinous  penalties  for  seffing 
ibis  gamej  the  ultimate  purchsfser  or  consumer,  who  is  certainly 
tibe  prioBe  n^er  of  the  whote*  transactien^  offends  agsunst  no  law 
whatsoever  (at  Jieasr  against  no  human-  law)  in  placiog  the  almost 
i^nttsbtiUe  temptation  in  their  way. 

I  say  « the  ahnosi  irresisiibk  tempi»fi(m^  because  no  fair-nund* 
ed  man  can  disguise  from  himaeif  that  when  three  fourths  of  a 
community  are  debarred  by  law  from  any  privilege  to  which  th^j 
have  an  equitable  claim,,  which  it  is  also  within  their  power  to 
e$tabli3h»  even  under  the  protection  of  those  very  prohibitory  lawS). 
that  in  such  a  case  the  laws  will  be  overlooked, .  and  a  custom^ 
established  ia  opposition  to  them  too  powerful  to  be  re^sted.. 

By  parity  of  reasoning  it  is  idle  to  assert  that  monied  gentlexne^i 
purchasers  of  gamci  ought  not  so  to  tempt  poulterers  and  their 
af ents  to  break  the  lawSk  Strictly  true  as.  the  asseiction  isy  thej^ 
ypii  be  very  apt  to  answer  to.  the  landholders,  that  their  reproach- 
is  but  miserable  cant  so  long  as  the  laws  prohibit  the  agents  of  the 
moiiied  interest  from  legal  means  of  procuring  that  to  which  th,e)[ 
dieoaselves  Iiave  an  equitable  claims  wjkenever  a  .  super %iity  of  it 
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exist!  in  ^e  market.  Experience  shows  that  Ae  countiy  ntppli^t 
gfiAie  enough  fof  the  tables  of  all  dliose  who  can  afibrd  to  bny  it. 
SMirelythen,  instead  of  asserting,  against  all  experience  and  pro>^ 
bift)tthy,  that  it  shottki  not  be  sold  and  purchased  for  their  ns^  hi 
o^^f^ftion  to  a  nodst  ^A>^rd- and  Impracticable  law,  which  abftost 
e»Stett*es  the  yety  trahsfet  it  prohibits ; — ^it  shonld  rather  be  saSHl 
tfb^^Qaw  oughH  nob  t6  remaiii  unakefiedso  little  adapted  to 'Ai 
iihiage  that  has  t^ken  phte  in  society,  and  which  mnst  for  "ti^ 
^at  Hiffheway  of  theoflfehder  an  almost  irresistMe  tempts<ti6ii^*te 
^dmntit  the  very  ofiettoe  of  wftich  it  enacts  the  punishment. 

If  the  obj'ett  of  a  good  artd  fair  hm  is  to  prevent  the  comtni^ 
Sioti  of  an  offence,  it  i)i'' difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  neasiiHM 
i^di^ation  concierning  statutes,  Vhich  at  one  and  the  same  ttiti^ 
h^i\xp^Mibie  and  pitnMi  th^  same  crime.  To  be  both,  ^t^ud  fiAi 
i^l^ffifdtnal  is  almost  as  great 'a  reproach  as  any  law  can  be  stith^ 
^WSi,  but  it  is  bynd'hrtaus  the  fouflest  to  which  the  present  Qimt 
Laws  are  obnoxious  :  for  I  tfainls  it  quite  indisputable  that  tfa^^e 
not  only  unjust  as  th^  tempt  to  the  commission  qftie  ^^fUtf.  which 
they  severely  punish^*  iisNtonly  ineffectual,  as  diey  hanw noi'tmidenqf- 
tp  pr^tv^  He.  cQ^mi^sian  ^.  the  qgknce.  itself  i  not  only  abauid  ^m 
tqndjng  to  raise,  jixejpr^^  ^fgame  in  the  market  by  th^.34ditioiM^ 
ip^de  ^  i;;s  cost  p;i  j^raoux^  of  risk  and  .penalties ; — ^hu)t.  tbatrfhey 
9^^  i^boy^  alligrp^ly  wicked^  as  their. diief  posiuve  conseqiieifrg 
x^ihe  general  desitttction  of  the  morals  qf  the,  rurgH  papulatufn^ 
\yhichiike  ^  <^.s^tQut  pejisantry"  itself,  . ,  , 

^  Wh^omedeetroyed^  can  never  be  supplied.''  ' 

I  trust  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  their  des^hicl* 
rive  moral  tendency  further  than  briefly  to  detail  eflfetts  N^Hich 
almost  every  ^u|itry  newspaper  must  have  made  familiar  to  my 
readers.  Discontent  against  their  superiors  is  one  of  the  first 
effeqts  produced  by  the  Game  Laws  among  the  lawer  orders. 
Finding  himself  employee!  as  the  agent  to  transfi^r  the  property  of 
one  ricji  man  to  another,  who  is  obnoxious  to  no  punishment  toj 
rec^ivjng  it,  the  poacher,  when  discovered  and  convicted,  *perceiy- 
^i^g  hii^self  to  be  the  only  victim,  is  tempted  to  think  that  there  is 
ORe^Jaw  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor ;  an  observation 
nrhidi^a  boacher  made  in  my  presence  the  other  2tay.  *'  This'^'fecii 
ing  IS  carefully  fostered  by  hid  employers,  who  studiously  rcpre- 
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Mnt  giipsf 49r))f .  a9f93f  mai»*,$  jiropei^^  tyranmo^y^rpi^MrTed  for 
the  ]3|i^mfit  of  Ik  fe^^  and  therefore  that  it  is  at  katt  fair  if  not 
^fiffitoriom  to  attack  itj  Wit^jreas  certainly  no  man  can  have  tjbft 
^li^^st  jeqi^itabl^  claim  to  it  except  by  purchase,  who  has  had  no 
sjb^  in^  .t|)§,  ex;pi^nse;  ,of  r^an^g  and  p]:eierving  it.  Freqi»e«t 
hjj^acbes  of^t^  ^f^^f  viyxvA^xf^  ^^  homici4es»  are  the  natucal 
;fl|ulf  of  ^  C9nt^nual.i;oqt^.  which  aioe  I^ept.alure  in  a  parii^ 
h^tWQ^  dijSe£ent,po)rtiona  of.  it$  armed  populajion.  Tlje  r^nl^s 
9|ix^,.asi  it  may  be.caU^  of  Gamekeepers,  and  their  assistsii^s  ar« 
assailed  in  their  nightly  bivouac  by  the  inreg^ilar..  tir^ille^r^  .of  tht 
l^})4i^  of  pqacbeK&i  and  the jiafvage  spirit  and  consequences  ^f  a 
1l9>y,i9^99^  are.perpeti|^.tQd  in  every  village*  AUn^ral^ ideas*. pf 
i;}ght  ^p^  wrong,,  $(re.  coqfonnded  ^  all  love  of  the  spirit  of  ^a^ce 
Bn4  ^(^!^.^y  .^^  banished  from  .the  breaf^  of  the  comi^ding 
g^ieg  \  and  evei^  the.  shedding  of  a  neighbour's  blood  ia  cpnsM^ 

(SikBi^pi  ^riwffiph  W<wg  tbeir,s^ve»la4fQqates.— A»  the  j^ 

ft^^of  a,prQ%gf»t^alehQttse-keeaf|c,.  . ,,  / 

^'    •   ''<**Hfejfi^itiedthet)<ya«h«V,predouScihiWoffti«;'  '     '»'     '' 

X''     «3K<Who)Bb<rtth«i<tep6r»)iiffth^hbowiyi(pnftggun;'^  CftAB^.  ' 

That  l!hh  conditidn  of  things  shbuld  ultimately  prepare  Hit  minds 
Wtfie  hjwet  classes  for  every  crime  to  which  the  circumsiriance^ 
if  ihefi^ station  can  tempt  them,'  is  not  surprising' — ^nor  that  tlie 
talMl^  Hdiich  records  the  most  aftrocrous  enormities  shotildlit! 
fflled  'wMx  the  names  of  thdse,  who,  upon  first  starting  in'the 
career  of  poaching,  would  haVt  shrdtifc  'v^itK  ftbtYbr  from'a  eotttehv- 
plation  of  the  crimes  which  ihey  were  kftlsrwardisthe  most  forward 
to  commit. 
^  The  habit  of  nightly  pluoderj^ 

r 

—"  When  Steals  the  tagrant  from  his  warm  retreat,  ' 

*  To  rove  a  prowler,  dn(\  be  deemed  a  cheat,"  ' 

|>y  depriving  the  ppor  man  of  the  conscious  integrity  of  his  dohducL 
deprives  him  of  more  than  half  his  motives  to  abstain  from^crime. 
He  acquires  the  feelings,  the  fears,  the  suspicions  of  the  tnief  :-^ 
he  considers  himself  as  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  all  the  honest 
part  of  the  community,  and  as  justified  by  his' new  systefh  of 
Ojpinions  ^d  a8y>ciations  to  attack  them  and  their  prqperty.  fail- 
ing his  success  in  the  wood,  the  iSeld,  and  the  for^stj  fie  i^sortif'to 
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to-  thtr JbeivfDQSt  qbtAv  dtkeepifUd.  He  foedCMvn  a  fefen  eottfessed 
o^i^ovnvkted'i'fmd  witb  fie^liags  and  habtts  corrupted  smd  perverted 
h(f  idle  procesarijustiidesanbcdy.  -what  pvkidple  of  restraint  can  any 
Iwgev  operate  iia.pflMreiit  htmfvetxvdie  iadst  desperate  undertakings 
^*rtbottt  the  extrenkfl&Q^tergla^  ttnd  miftrckr  P  The*  whole  prodedd  is 
s»^3impleaiDui  iisaiffalictgfit'isj'in '«imst  cftsee  intvitafble';  iatid  the 
jfisopustovtoi  gatBe>iliay  ttreniigte  to  ^hxnkfvotn  what  a  Irttfe  ^Idud*^ 
'TtfforenMhf  -no  faigj^r  thflii.  a  fmn^si  batidf^  aKthnis  storm  of'^i^, 
misasyv  aaobiconnipiaoB)'  'to  ifbs  peer  themselves^  and-td  their  intKr- 
cent  wivesiafiid.cbi]iir0B»  faoESievoiviMi^ 

hforn  I  JBiist  entreat  yoitiiBy  ifptowd  ta  remedriiey  that  t  am^hot 
hete  tracatng  an  imaginary  scene  'of  hofrorSy-^^KMr  ^attMipi^g  i!b 
dniiice'Ciinse^ueoots^.  with«ulia«honMigh  pnfcti^l  fchowlffdge  of 
the  cMisesfioitv  whieb  tksf  ^riiig.  ¥e«i  well:  kno^  thsit  i  -am  ti 
CodXAtary  Gendbmaiiv  a«pirc^iietor'of  ^Gantei  chi<|  that  I hahf^kitig 
and  actively  dittQhai^|ed>^ieidii^s>of  a  mie^%iafSi^in  9ii  extensive 
coufilry  district.  I  must  theiv^pra'  be  wdl>  ti€t!fsa»ntedf  witii  the 
principle,  operations,  and  eSeots  oi  the  law^  wh€>se  enactments  I 
venture  to  call  in  x^aestiom  And  if  I  wQr»  open  to  any  prejudices 
cpBcerning  them,  those  relations  in  which  I  stand  towards  society 
would  rather  tend  to  bias  my  mind  in  favor  of,  than  in  opposition 
to  them  ;  iovy  prima  Jade ythsj  are  certainly  severe  and  exclusive 
enough  to  promise  ample  protection  to  my  property  and  my 
amusement.  No  (•  my  friend,  it  is  not  fvom  pique,  pcejudice,tor9 
morbid  sensibility^  but  from,  a  long  and  impartial  consideration, 
and  I  trust  a  manly  judgment,  corrected  by  practical  experience^ 
that  I  venture  to  pronounce  them  unjust,  ineffectual^  and  of  a  moral 
tendency  dreadfidly  destructive :  and  that  I  call  upon  you  and 
every  friend  of  good  order  and  morality  to  use  the  utmost  influence 
afforded  by  ybtxr  several  stations  in  life  to  procure  the  necessai^ 
alterationsi 

•JBefore. I  proceed  to  suggest  whaft  these  akefations  oiigbt  ta'  bcy 
I  Jtbink  itijaecessavy  ten  :mlaripate  an  objestion  wUch  some  persiMM^ 
may  be  incMnesd  tO' ittaibe<to 'tike  genend  mslui^e  of  my  yeasmthig 
ii^iir  the  temptatbflis  arising  out  of  the  Game  Law&  it  nay 
perhaps  be  saiidi  that  muniioipfil  law  in  .geoeral  is.  but  the  pvofaibiu. 
titm-  of  .actions  on  .privili^e%.  to  wfakk  meatndcviduaHy  Ymrnhf- 
Di^aifcufiiteqsutaUficbim^ibjul;  wliscktb6|{eodr«£  sbsietf  and  fib* 
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interests  o£  the  government  und«r  which  they  Uve,  render  it  nece^ 
sary  to  restrain  within  certain  Itmits*  For  example,  this  may 
particularly  be  asserted  of  aU  revenue  laws ;  the  object  of  which 
IS  to  lev^  a  d-uty,  or»  in  other  wordsy  add  an  additional  suinr  t»  the 
price  of  various  articles  to  which  the  consumer  has  a  natural  and 
fair  right  upon  payment  only  of  the  reasonable  cost  and  prgfit  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  revenue  laws  may  thetefore  be  said  to* 
prohibit  a  man  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  to  which  he  feels  ^thitt 
he  has  an  equitable  ckim,  unless  <he  will  further  contribuitc  a  SttOB^ 
which  has  no  connexion  with  the  fiur. price  of  .the  article^'  They 
do  therefore  cerj(ainly  place  a  tenaptation  in  lus  wuy  to  evade  d^ 
payment  of  this  additional  sum^.  a  temptatioa  arising  out  of  the 
very  law  itself,  which  punishes  those  who  offend.  I  may  behold 
then  i-<^If  youv  argument  on  the  Gaaie  Laws  be^  good  for  any 
tlj^ngi  it  applies  eijually  to.  the  revenue  laws^  and  in  feet  to  ^11  kwa 
curtailing  the  natural  rights  of  nnaukind,  and  cpnfining  them  widi^ 
in  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  good  of  society,  or  the  general 
i^Q^^sities  and  convenience  of  the  commonwealth.  It  would  be 
as  fair  to  ascribe  the  combats  between  smugglers  and  revenue 
offiA'Sfs,  with  the  murders  arising  there&om,  the  breach  of  the^ 
laws  of  quarantine^  the  destruction  of  small  fish  in  a  puUtc  riverj^ 
aod  Qther  s.uch  offences  against  restrictive  statutes,  to  the  lawa  them* 
selves^  and  not  to  the  wickedness  and  perversity  of  individuals,  as  ta 
U8€[  the  argument  on  the  Game-laws,  in  which  you  have  indulged. 
For  there.  wiU  always  be  plenty  of  temptation  arising  out  ofthe  Ewa 
tbe^maelves,  to  seduce  men  to  the  breach  of  them* 

I  admit  that  there  is  som^e  plausibility  in  this  objection  ;  but  I 
tbinjk  also  that  it  will  fall  to  the  ground  when  we  consider  that 
these  laws,  restrictive  as  they  are  oi  tlie  natural  rights  of  mankindii 
ate  justifiable,  Taxdonlij^Justifiabley  to  the  extent  in  which  the  good 
of  society,  and  the  wants  of  the  state  really  render  them  neeessafy  ,- 
and  when  it  can  be  showa  that  the  necessity  can  he  met  by  na 
Otb^  means*.  Of  this  necessity  the  legislature  is  certainljn  the 
}i;|dge..  Bu4;  where  its  judgmeat  is  exercised  in  direct  contradic* 
tion  to  the  sound  judgment  of  all  reasonable  men  acquainted  wi^ 
tibtf operation, of  the  laws;-— where  it  presumes  a  necessity  aful  a 
9Bpd#  of  meeting,  itr  which  pubhc  {^inioix  does  not  recognise^  and 
where  ufQuau^ supposed  n^cfisiul;  nptoriouavidb«aoQp^o£j|U4ti«e« 
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motrailit^r,  peace>  and  good  order  frequently  ensue  ;<««-«doubtless  a 
broad  distinction  is  introduced  between  the  two  cases :  nay  the 
whole  foundation  of  the  objection  to  my  argument  is  done  away.* 
For  if  the  justification  of  prohibitory  laws  is  to  be  found  in  the 
experience  of  their  usefulness  and  necessity  to  the  state ;  where 
these  cannot  be  fairly  pleaded^  the  laws  cannot  be  justified :  it  is 
not  too  much  perhaps  to  say  that,  in  facty  they  will  not  be  obeyed. 
Now  if  a  government  is  to  be  supported,  the  revenue  laws  are 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  he  who  evades  the  payment  of  a  tax, 
commits  an  act  as  immoral  and  as- injurious  to  the  state  as  one  who 
steals  from  the  treasury,  arid  is  a  rogue  who  runs  away  from  society^ 
and  leaves  his  companions  to  defray  his  share  of  the  common 
expenses. 

:  If  pestilence  be  a  calamity,  the  man  who  breaks  the  laws  of 
quarantine  (though  no  mischief  may  ensue)  is  a  most  serious 
offender,  and  sets  an  example  that  may  endanger  the  future  safety 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  If  public  property  should  be  preserved, 
the  man  who,  by  taking  the  young  fry  from  a  river,  prevents  it 
from  coming  to  maturity  for  the  public  use,  is  an  injurious  offender 
against  property.  None  but  laws  of  absolute  prohibition,  enforced 
by  penalties,  would  be  sufficient  in  these  cases  to  prevent  the  evil- 
disposed  and  inconsiderate  from  injuring  society  under  pretence  of 
their  private  convenience  or  advantage.  It  appears  thi^refore  that 
both  the  constitution  and  operation  of  the  laws  just  alluded  to  are 
necessary i  and  therefore  justifiable.  But  if  there  is  the  least  founda^ 
tion  for  the  detail  I  have  ventured  to  give  of  the  operation  and 
effects  of  the  Game  Laws,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  neither  the 
good  of  society,  nor  the  supply  of  the  yvants  of  the  stal»,  are  in  the 
smallest  degree  advanced  by  them,  but  quite  the  contrary-  It  is 
not  even  pretended  that  they  have  any  such  object  in  view.  It  is 
in  fact  for  the  mere  supposed  convenience  or  pleasure  of  indivi- 
duals, that  society  is  extensively  deranged  in  its  most  important 
departments,  and  the  state  damnified  by  the  introduction  of  a  mass 
of  vice  and  immorality,  not  a  little  expensive  in  its  ultimate 
results. 

*  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state,  to  pron 
tect  tlie  property  of  individuals;  and  came,  being  a  species  of 
property,  prbhibitory  laws  are  necessary  for  its  protection,     rhis 
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leads  me  to  the  last  branch  of  the  discussion  with  which  I  presume 
to  trouble  you,  where  I  hope  to  show  tfakt  ^hls^^tiecessity  ^c^^ 
met  by  means  very  difFerewt  from  tlie  present  enact:meuts,fa^^ 
entirely  free  from^  their  unjust  and  demoralizing  Effects:  tfhil 
will  complete  the  circle  of  proofs  t  stahA  plecfged  to  estabfisWj, 
and  I  trust  will  convince  ybu  6f  the  sounmiess  and  practical  natur^^^ 
of  the  whole  arguib^nti  and  of  the  broad  <fetinctfon  between'^^lie 
Game  Laws  and  other  prohibitory  enactments,  *aVi  a  their  mTtice^ 
expediency,  and  necessity.  '  '  n-   ,>  ^   f   ?'o 

it  appears  from  the  preceding  parts  of  this  fetter,  thai^  ^the 
demand  for  Game  in  the  marfcef  made  by  such  of  the  iiigher.  ranks' 
of  society  as  can  only  procure  it'by'jpttrchaise,  is  the  maiii  cai^se^ 
botfarOf  the  inefficiency  and  of  tHebad  mbi^l' tendency  of  the  6ame 
Laws.  The  demand  holds  out  a  temptation  too  great  to  be  resisted, 
and  ift  fact  will  rise  tilt 'the  Tesistahce' b€f\)Vercome  ;  and  at  the 
aottre'time  itcaii  only  be  supjj^ied  Wa  bfkdi'  of  iJie  laws,  and  tj^e 
attendant  consequences^  as  IhaveWst  tieseribed  them. 

Irdiould  seem  theh  thai  the  evirWdufd  at  once  be  stopped,  if 
meastires  could  be  taken  to '  ensure  a  legitimate  5«pjy/j/  for  this 
demand  in  the  market,  espechliy  if 'such  slipply  could  be  brought 
there  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  undersell  the  dishonest  dealer,  t 
have  before  stat«d  that  the  risk  and  penahles  now  impose  a  much 
higher  price  upon  game  than  the  fatf  cost  of  rearing,  preservin^^ 
an<f  brining  it  to  maarket,  -^ow  it  then  to  be  brought  thither,  at 
thej&/r  €Ost%  and  the  pbachef  would  be  immediately  undersold. 
Although  the  animal*  alive  ^^  feret  naturdSy  and  therefore  no 
ik^Yi's  proj^ty  in  the  eye  of  the  law, — when  c^eac?  they  strictly 
belong  to  the  possessor.  The  simple  expedient  then  of  lejgali^iriff 
t^sale  of  them  in  open  fnarKet  wotild,  I  think,  be  sudiclent  to 
jft'event  the  evil.  .        ^^    >  ^  ,^    ,. 

In  favorable  sitiiations,  game  would  he  reared  aridfpteseryed 
foirthS  exjpress  purpose  of  regtdar!^  supplyiiig  the  market  in  fair 
and  open  competition,'  whidiwoura' so  reduce  its  price  that  i  "see 
rib'^'lteasdti  whv  a  pafrtrfjfo^  shotild  T)e  dearer  than  a  rabfiiF,  or  a 
WA%f'and  pheasant  thin'jinducK'dr  goose ;  this  is  abdut  the  propor- 
tion of  price  which  the  animals  bear  to  each  other  in  Francei 

Y 
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.COfUHxjr  in  Etirope.  The  price  so  reduced  would  nev^r  be  enough 
to  compensate  the  risk  and  penahies  of  the  unlawful  poacher, 
who  must  therefore  be  driven  out  of  the  market:  Doubtless  the 
great  poulterers  of  London  and  the  comihercial  toxvfis, '  who  are 
tfie  principal  instigators  of  poaching,  xrould  cease  to  hav$  any 
temptation  to  contmue  so ;  as  they  could  fairly  and  lawf  ulf jr  "pVb- 
cure  game  for  then*  customers  ait  a  cheaper  rate  froni  the  regtilar 
breeders.  They  would,  as  they  now  do  fof  rabbits  arid  wiM 
fowlj  contract  with  persons  to  rear  :md  preserve  them*  ftr  ffie 
regular  supply  of  their  shops,  which  would  be  a  mucti '  more 
commodious  and  satisfactory,  and  less  hazardous  v^ffdf^em^ 
than  the  irregular  and  dishonest  and  corrupting  methods  lio^  pur- 
sued. It  is  not  Siaying  very  much  in  flivor  of  humin  natifrSf-  to 
assert,  that  men  in  respectable  stations  of  society  had  rathet  procure 
the  same  ends  by  honest  than  diahonest' means.  Tbvis  would  all 
the  temptations  to  offend  against  the' Game  Laws  arising  from  the 
change  of  society,  together  with  the  long  chain  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical mischiefs,  at  once  disappear.  '  ^^ 

But  then,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  breed  of  game  ft5r  the 
supply  of  the  market,  in  fair  and  open  competition,  it  will'  be 
necessary  to  authorize  a  certain  number  of  persons,  likely  to  breed 
game  for  sale,  to  take  and  dispose  of  it  when  reared  at  their  expense. 
For  this  purpose  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  permitting  by  law, 
occupiers  of  land  to  take  and  kill  game,  for  sale  or  otherwise,  on 
their  cwn  occupations  onh/,  unless  (if  tenants)  they  are  specifically 
prohibited  by  agreement  with  their  landlord,  reserving  the  game 
and  the  power  of  taking  it  to  himself  (as  is  now  frec^uently  done  in 
leases).  This  permission  should  not,  of  course,  operate  during  the 
current  leases,  unless  by  agreement.  With  this  precaution,  nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  such  an  enactment ;  for  it  is  certainly  at  the 
expense  of  the  occttpier  that  the  game  is  raised  and  maintained  :  ahd 
unless  he  receive  an  equivalent  for  it,  either  by  abatement  of  rent 
upon  agreement,  or  by  permission  to  take  and  dispose  of  it,  he  is 
certainly  an  injured  oxan.  Whereas  it  is  perfeciiy  just  that  the 
owner  of  the  land  should  have  the  option  either  to  increase  his  reiif 
by  leaving  the  disposal  of  his  game  to  hir  tenant,  ot  vice  ver$3^ 
Game  would  be  held  to  be  (as  in  fact  it  is)  zn' outgoing  from  tAe 
b|x4i  hke  tithe  and  oth^  buxNkfts^  dnd  'tiidnefore  to  be  tonsidef^ 
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in  a  kirg«ii4  >  ant  Umd  would  ehher  be  let  game-fi^;  or  a  ^pecid 
reservation  of  it  made  by  agreement. 

Moreouer^^sinee  tbefbrsM  of\ganre  must  ahKrays*  depend  upon 
the  occupier  of  the  lund^Mwliottia^,  and  frequently  does,  destroy 
every iff^d  of  it,  oi  pasorent  itetcoxning  to  «iatunty,  unless  it  is 
Goafiideredftin  bisirditt^  tbe  iicence  for  which  I  am  now  contend- 
ing, bj  skfibrding^  an  in4u&ement  ta  proserve  the  breed  in  parti* 
cular  qpotS)  wottld  evidenti<jf>liaTe  a  eonsidtvaUe  e^ct  in  increas- 
iag  die  stock  of  ^n^e^tn  odber  parts,  andin  the  country  at  large* 
There  would  be  introduced  a^  ^ezvca^  sys^m  of  protection  de» 
pending  upo«  indiridual  intetest,.  instead  of  a  general  system  of 
Aestruction.  .%  havey  ^lerefottt,  very  Bette  4oubt  that  the  pro- 
vision here  reootnmended  would,  upmi  the  whok,  add  faciiities 
to  ihe  amusements  of  tbe  Bport$maii,  radier  than  subtract  frbm 
them;  A  sportsman  witbout  land  might  also  hire  from  the  oc- 
cupier sA  a  large  tract  of  hmd  the  priyUege  tsf  shooting  over  it, 
which  would  answer  to  the  latter  as  well  as  sending  his  game  to 
the  maricet.  in  shorty  he  might  in  varkniMS  ways  get  a  fairretum, 
to  which  ]ie  is  well  etititled  for  the  expense  and  trouble  incurred' 
in.  rearing  and  pieterving  that  particular  species  of  stock  upon  his' 
laxidk' 

You  recollect  tihe  ^^servations  in  an  early  pbrt  of  this  Letter,- 
upon  tbe  unfair-  restraint  under  which  occupiers  of  land  and- 
monied  mea  laboured,  in  partaking  of  the  sports  of  the  field, 
although. they  had  ei^er  incurred,  or  were  willing  to  pay,  a  fair 
consideration  for  the  prWilege.  The  provision  here  recommended 
would  also  da  away  this  inconvenience.  For  the  pleasures  at- 
tached to  the  possession  ef  game  being  conveyed,  together  witk' 
every  other  rural  amuseflhent  and  enjoyment^  with  tbe  possession 
of  the  land  itself,  a  monied  man,  by  hiring  a  traet  of  it,  could  at* 
any  time  become^  possessed  of  the  pfirikge  of  sporting  on  his 
own  occupatM>n^  without  having  recourse  to  the  disrefjutable  prac- 
tices to  which  he  is  now  reduced.  And  surely  it  is  perfectly  fair, 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  that  £his  should  be  within  his  reach. 
Referring  again  to  FraiKe,  where  a  system  very  similar  to  tliis  i% 
adopted,  I  myself  cau  vonch^  from  oculav  demonstration,  thatr 
a^ough  all  the  respectidile  part  of  society,  has  the*  privilege  of 
8pQ|tiii9gi  game  ie  exceeding  ubundnMy-iii^iitilply  supplied  hotk 
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mset  ample  protection  for  it  should  be  graii^^  j^y  ^Ijif,  l^gi^^^C;, 

i^p^,  M^ould  Ije^n^^jr^j  suf flieat.io;;,the  ,purpo^, , ^T^pnyH^g}; 
oilce,j5t^pted.,t,9i  t^x?  9pcnpkij  pr  f^^er^  tp  t^kc  ggjpiejf^  ^l^^ 
oji  ^"^  wp  #qittrer,,,^h^re  wou|d  ^^rtaii^Jy.^e  i^J,  l^aijd?^  ;1BJ5^^ 
*i?Hfli^  P?^5on3|  Mflip  h^ave  PQ,,titje  wh^^yer^^^eitljcr  f>a.|ihp..fjflp^^ 
^ii^f^^m  ^urrec|,.or  ou.^f^y^o^jer  p^es^^  frpfl^  i^a*Sft/%. 
P5RBff^^y^^f«i<^^h^^^^  .without  i^jr  ,pfjinis8V>n.  It  js,^^;^b3^qte#jfj 
%^!^»  .jji^  j^^.rcaspn^fc^p  fk^t,  a,  p^s^t^  q?:  a.atr^t^r^'j^o^^J^A 
^^P^J^^^fS^  tp.tRefik  down  9}X.f^^'P-yaF4«i^fe^)W.4f^apf)^W<^^^ 
my  turkeys,  as  that  he  sho^Jd, h^ve,J^:p^^e  to.^iy^f^^  4ffKft  ^t 
hgi|^4tp.tr^{jP)ijp^pYer,aijy  (ieldsji  and  carry  off , the  game  from 
n^iypods* 

tit  is,mQreover|a  mere  piece  of  feudal  tyranny^and  quite  at  y^liance 
witli  the  modern  spirit  of  the  English  Igw,  that  any  distinctioa 
shoiuld  be  made  betwepn.  ip^ivic^ls  fpj^  ..difitpnei^it  xiafges  with 
respect  to  their  power  of  injuring  the  prop(&rty  of  others,  or  of 
app|[ppriati];ig ,  to  themsely^s,  witJ>out  pi^rchs^se.  pr  pern^ifi^ion, 
objects  of  profit,  to  the  production  of  which  they  have  in  no  wise 
copjtributed, 

I.propQse  then  the  repeal  of  the  present  Game  Laws ;;  and^  in 
liev^  of  thecp^}  /ina<:tmei|ts  to  the  following  elTeCtt  :-*- 

1.  That  Gaine  be  considered  the  property  of  thft  own^r  of  the 
soyt^and  may  be  legally  exposi^d,  to  fal^. 

f^  That  propri^r§  be  reasonably  pro(tiM:;ted  against. the  inya3ic«a. 
of.^^is  ^s,pf.allptJ[ijBrppp.erty..         i  .,  ' 

^,That  s¥ph  propriaorsf^t^x]^  perw^s  to.whonsi,  they  ma^y. 
delete  thefr. rights ,l)e  i^uaJified  ^o  .tal^e.and,  kW-HWe  pa  land 
whif^  they  v?^j  lawfully  enter  fo^.ribiat  puiyoj^e-.     ,  :■  i  a 

J  tifusf;  they  .will  be.  candidly  apd.  imp^flji^Uj,. considered. ,  I 
havf^  vivioubtediy^  exhibited  a  XPor^A  evil  o(  great  majgnit^dei, 
w]^^  ei;pry  ggod  man  muat  wish  ^,fQe  refi^e^M  a.  a^d  ^f .  ^fWcl^. 
*?if^«iWl^r^i9fH.*  ftee  and  euljghtw^4,|cqwtry  ought  tif.  W 
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{loted  remi»lies  would  go  .&r  to  eictentiate  at  Uast^  If  ii%t'  ei^tii^iy- 
t9  remove  the  qomplaint.  .  If  the  argument  be  at  all  Supported  tirf' 
fa!r%asonmgi  all  I  presume  tb  ask  is^  that  it  shall  be  iiiti  i&  ihe 
same  mamier,  and  that  the/ju^t  conclusion,  whatever  it  be,  ft^|^' 
b^ltoH^tiy  acted  Updo.   .  '  "  '     .  .^ 

:  I  thiok  th^t  the  pl^n  I  have '  t^ced  out  is  a  CMSiderabte  re7i!j- 
at%n  of  th'a  severity  of  .the  preserit  laws,  while  at  the  same  tiiilf 
if.  ptotriises,  to'  promote  a  great  Increase  iti  the  breed  of  gamre^ 
provides i)a\;ic:h  more  .certainly. for  its  preservation,  t>y  making  It 
th^'ftiterest  of  the  occu|)ieT'!n  general  to  protect  it;  and, ^^IrJthotit 
cdt&SKiVg  thfe  ariiusentehts  iind.  advihtiges  enjoyed  fcy  the  s]^6tts- 
nfefl  *at  'p-ettnt  privileged^  extends  them  to  i  wide  circle  of  otHi^, 
Whdi6i  die  present  state  of  sotiety  (it  wotild  W  mere  altadhrdeiiii 
ta  (M  and  obsolete  prejudice  to  deny  itj  afe  etqii^Iy  entitled  by 
thyt  station  «hd  property  tO  enjdy  them. 

I  state  these  facts,  because  I  dhbuld'be  unwiffibg  to'hav^  it 
supposed  that,  in  my  zeal  to  get  rid  of  the  moral  evils  arilHiig 
from  the  Game  Laws,   I  have  overlobt'ed  die  fdir  ri^lit^  and 
interests  of  the  patties '  principally  concerned  hi  the  protection 
they' are  presumed  icj  afford.  ^  My  object  has  been  precisely  Ae 
reverse  \  namely,  to  extend  and  consolidate  that  protection  upon 
sure  and  reasonable  grounds.     Not  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  that 
my  brethren,  the  country  gentlemen  of  Etigland,  would  for  a 
moment  hesitate  at  making  any  sacrifice  with  respect  to  their 
tasted 'atld  amusements,  which  might  be  found  absolutely  neceS'- 
sary  to  promote  the  moral  ^afid  political  welfare  of  thek*  country"-' 
meii.     Butl  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
affording  every  practicable  inducement  to  independent  country 
geiiil^en  to  re^Jfte^lip(dn'\heit  pt^opertiei  ; — I  am  so  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  functions  which  they  tfietii  perfoWA  tbn'stitttt^*  Ae 
m*hi  sl^ngtW  of  thfsiytiaeiKih^om,  aild  ma^ri^ilty  conduce 
to  its  cOmpaWtare  stipyttbritf  bvet  ih^'bffler  rtitiotis^  6f  Ecfforie'^ 
that  I  should  hold  it  to'te'^  ^pfolnt  of  ektrem^'bad  poBcy'%  t^i^^ 
commend  ahy'thirif^  ft^t'idtiuld'feasoks/bly  'afRitd'ihem  gtottt«S  di 
disgust-    Seeing;  lk)\^evt^,  tfeit^'Wo  8uch"teif8eqvence' can  fairif 
resuft  ftom  tihi*  pr8pO«abris  1  liavef' V^fittirta  4o 'V^WWimend,  i^"^ 
thaf  theii'-^oraF 'c8«4eqifeHl^s^Hiiteil^^  'He  iMipeabtbiy  l*nfe«gialf^^' 
I  csfflftuJ^n'^Afe  1ffi<fetP^  ^fttfildfite,  Ta^*ili«^feitAral  g«if*feJ^«P^ 
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Ac  t^r^afe  6f  theitf  poorer  neighbDars,  »  men  of  candour  afi<t 
f  hihndaropy ;— I  call  upon  you,  and  erery  friend  of  good  ofdet 
and  iDimd  morals; — I  call  upon  the  clergy,  the  yeomanry,  the 
atiiddle  ranks  of  society  j-^-upmi  all,  In  diort,  who  have  receiyed 
such  an  education  as  may  enable  them  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  in  the  operation  lof  ilan^sl  vtp^  society,  to  unite  in  peti- 
tioning the  legislature  for  an  alteration  of  the  Game  Laws,  so  as 
to  render  them  consistent  tmiii  the  peace,  morality,  and  good 
order  of  their  neighbourhoods.  Of  course  I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  summon  all  these  parties  to  agree  wi^  me  in  my  specific  re^* 
commendations*  But  if  I  liflVU  shown  that  alterations  can  bd 
made  without  doing  injustice  to  any  party  concerned,  yet  likely 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  and  corruption  which  now  overflows 
errery  country  village  in  the  landi  from  this  fertile  source^  I  surely 
.may,  widiout  presumption^  summon  them  to  unite  in  taldng  the 
subject  into  ^nmediate  consideration. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN, 


AND 


Jfitm*  1,  1816. 


PROPRIETOR  OF  GAME, 
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'  AflOK^'t'thiV  tkitti  tist*  y^i  $  Addressed  ta  yoa  a  Letter^  hi 
tpikich  if  ^as  my  object  to  cohvince  yoii,  and  tbc^e  ii^o  'vWiofe 
haikis  k  might  fall^  of  ibe  injustice,  the  impolicy,  and  the  moral 
eril  of  the  Game  Laws,  as  they  now,  stand  on  the  Statute  Book. 
1  hini<e  gi%at  reason  to  be  thankful  dlat  the  argument  held  in  that 
l^er  has  been  successful  in  convincing  many  of  the  thinking' 
part  of  the  community,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  those 
kiws^A^  nddief  c^feutated 'effectually  to  protect  game,  not  to 
ccciTey  the .  enjoyments  arising  from  it  to  those  who  are  fairly 
entifkd  to  them,  except  through  the  prevalence  of  habits  highly 
injonoiixs  XO'  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of  the  labouring 
dasses  of  society.  In  short,  that  'practically  and  substantially 
theygOith^  le^ngdi  of  saying  that  afn  extensive  trtiffic^  which  nor 
Sibentji  of  enactment  can  abolish^  and  which  the  fair  and  legal 
ovrh^r  at  di^  article  sold  would  be  ready  to  supply,  if  permitted, 
shaU  exckisiTely  be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  nightly 
marauder,  his  ageints  and  employers,  instead  of  the  honest  dealer; 
wliAch  is  tantamount  to  a  direct  encouragement,  by  law,  of  diiev- 
iftgand  pK>fligacy. 

Although  much  discussion  has  taken  place  upon  the  subject^ 
hMh  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  not  one  of  these  positions  has 
beenstt^oessfully  rebutted.  The  evil  has  been  universally  admit- 
ted, and  the  principal  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  upcHi  the 
choice  of  the  remedy.    Havuig  in  my  former  letter  fnlly  expoae 
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tht'ttrtsrt  «f  'ftie  dfi,  Ae  i!)rindt>lei' upbh  Which  tlfiy'V^ilj  'iiid 

fi«ti?^e  Jn  any  repetitfen,  btrt'  art  ffatisfitd  Vlttf  ifeferrfcg  td'^tKi^ 
ax^ment  as  ft  thtiris  ^Mi,  untfeftlWd'ittil  s^amittfctf.  ^^  '  ^-'  "  ^ 
K  traB  tt6l  to  ht  6tippo«ed;thaJt  aftttoaft  <h^  la*  tittei-eS  ^miiallif 
<5f^^feuttal  pritile^  wbulff'be'  ^hiiltttd' w^^dlsa'ppdar'  wiAoUt^'l 
t^ti^/'-TIie  mot^Vet^}xAVf'6l  ttiaii;  ^ Ae'  itijustlce  of  resM| 
flfe  '^rtvfleg^  \iid  driitisetai^ms*  of*  thi^  *hi^*»r  dasses  ujTtJri  the 
corruption  of  the  lower,  flife  ttirpiWac  df  atithorfsiiig  one  clasi'icSf 
meA  i^itfclmjpifcify  ib  tfefnpt  anoA^  class  of  thiim  to  the  C()m- 
ftim\6li'hPiiW^Hex  ^\A&i  i^Mm'Vti^  "Utitti^dXtlf  oBnoxioiid  '£<!/ 
M  ^ereHty  df  tife'law,  fbfm^  ho*  ^art 'of  the  consideratioa? 
tipoil'wMWh  A*  fe^dSl^ystt^ht  iw^s  fouhdetl:  Tt  should  Hot  Aei?e^ 
fdrfe  excite  but  aatonfShment,'tliat  jfersdhs;  whose  h^Wts  and  teW- 
p^i  ;flatt^ke  of  iSt±  rM^^  of'^'  b^tk)n^l  let^y  ^ho^ild  n6l!  fe^F 
gfeady  'ehocled,-  if;  in  'Aeie  later  'times,  the  rich-  man^s  ^poft 
should  generate  the  podr  man's  crime ;  or  that  the'  first  may* 
iegatfy  buy  giatne  of  the  last^  arid  indict  him  at  iotc'liie  next',  hbur 
fot'Ae  transaction,  ff  it  werts  not  Ait  such  a  train  of  Ao'agfif 
Ihd  habit  necessarily  bllhdsfhe  eye  and  obscures  Ae '  judgmeiit^' 
7£  trould  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  that  meii 
accounted  to  be  of  sane  mind,  should  befieve,  that  in  Aese  en^. 
lightened  times,  such  a  system  can  be  supported  by  sfcfrertty  of 
enactment ;  or  that,  so  belieting/  they  should  have  thte  lieittt  to- 
tecur  to  it.  On"  the  oAer  hand,  it  was  as  little  ta  hi  expect^. 
Aat^  widely  as  a  delicate  sense  of  their  moral  respOftsHrWty,  hak 
been  diffiised'aihong  the  educated  classes  of  this  country,  a  ca^- 
in  Whicli  it'  is  so  irftimately  inrolted  should  have  b^en  dedriy. 
thiHt  out  without  exc^Eing  th^  zeal  and  stitmilating  tfa^  Integrity 
of  many  wotthy  men  into  active  -exertion.  'We' iiatfeteAscih to. 
be  thankful,  that  the  great  m^ijority  of  thos^  who  have^liAeiJ^'^^. 
in  the  MCl{^'6ussr6n  ^^T  of  *Ais  description  i'  and  I  trasv  tb&t  Mfif 
tiffife  ftfey^ftot'be  miseftnployed  Ih  entleavotwing  w>  defjiil^h%' prtp: 
gr^s  #&icl»  Jhas  bQM  mada  dudmg^^i^e  4a6^  twelte-m^nAsi  i^l!9 
i^t^'pfedsiely  how  th&  i^Mion 'sfaMs  )Ki'^h^  present  moiMHi|r 
vftf^A^lt  1>i  ^Ifr  40mirtg  iittder  di^^KM^id^vikt^ft  <^' I^iilaQiMt^  ^  > 

■  See,  besides  the  House  of  Commons  Report,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
literary  PaBogam%.the  |kh^sb  Critic,  ai3[(l  the  Britisl)  Review.'    *   *    - 
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r  In  t}ie./toiirfe  qf  ibetot  sesi^toii  a  respectaUe  wp^  member/ 
^f^iessed  ^itlpu  the  faring,  enoroutiosi  in  many  ca^es  amg^nti^ 
^^  miMT^er.  ;»id  hom^cide^  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  Q^^r 
JLaws  during  ibei ,  preceding  winter.;  and  finding}  from  conx^ 
^9iA^  and.  inquirer  among  hi$  £riendt  and  acquaintance,  tjb^tt  a 
gr^t . majority  ,of  indepemdent  men^.both  in  and  ont  o|E  Paiifo* 
Q^tf  coincide^  with  faim  in  opinion^  moted  for  aCon])mitt^ 
^,|p  tal^e  into  oonaideratioa  the  Laws  xdating  to  Camir>  and  t/^ 
TS^poxii^  th^ir  observations  and  opinipn  thereupon,"  .  -.^^y 

,Xhe  jevil  complained  Df  w^is.  of  so  crying  and  .und^iabW-;^ 
^turCf  that  not  a  dissentient  voice  ^was  raised  against^.l^Ki^  prpr 
posed  inquiry.  But  the  honorable  and  ii^pe^dent  member  fj^p 
the  borough  of  Cosfe  Castle,  is  r^orted  to 'have  taken  the  Diq[Kir^ 
tunity  of  4saqpressing  his  strong  dissent  firOm  die  jpirindples  au4 
^tajbementa  contained  in  my  Letter^  togcither  with  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  further  laws^for  the  purpose  of  <tistinguisbin|g 
hmest  men  from  rogues:  and,  as  I  am  informed,  indulged  iti 
aoi;i^  contemptuous  expressions  concerning  my  poor  prodivctiodi 
for  which  riieartily  forgive  him.  He  followed  up  these  opinioiis 
hf,  a  statement  of  hi$  own  plan  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  an  increased  severity  of  enactment  upon 
the  old.  prioci|>les;  and^  youMrill  perceive  in  the  course  of  this 
hettcit^  both  the  mode  in  which  this  plan  was  carried  into  e:ie** 
cution,,  and  the  very  natural  consequences  which  have  result^ 
kopx  itt  It  is  .sufficient  here  to  statey  that  the  plan  consisted  of  a 
biU)  proposiog  to  render  suspected  poachers  liabk  to  transportation 
£ir  the  Jb:^  ^ence^  trnthaut  the  intervention  qf  ajmy. 
'  ,iii0w  IJiave  not  ithe  least  doubt  that  if  g^ndemen,  who  view 
4^.su^ect  in  this  light  should,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  legis«* 
lative^  wisdofUrand^power^  think  fit  to  revive  against  the  poacher  the 
obsolete  Jaws,  of  Fhilip  and  M^ry  against  the  gypsies,  vis*  that 
^My  ibe  heldi  guilty  of  ieleny  mtimU  ben^  ^  cUrgHyf^fia^ 
ofia^ce  of  poading  would  be  ^  established  £or  ever  upon  an  irn* 
'flfeoi^fAble  ^asisi;  the^  affirays  between  gamekeepers  and  pQacj>ers 
Wi^uUr  be  infinitely  more  bloody  and  numerous,  the  ccmvictions 
of  poacher^:  Jttfiditely  less^  liieqtteftt,  and  the  nuisance  aS'^rmiy 
•tooted  into  the  habits  of  the  people,  as  the  injudicious  severities^ 

■  Colonel  Thomas  Wood,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Brecon.' 
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fM^jgate  andabo^iimbte  r^citf.^  Sweh,  in  » leat  degn»,  )i»MilMm 

&^4egJ6laittr^at'tlie'-m4'ef  Ui^ii^sesfilMcf  ptdiamiaifiLi^     t>-: 

: 'What oth^«ffMU  could  b0<^€|M«tia%'antfc%MStdy  teioii^'lMI 

tlld^b^S'are  ttdOMisMral  iby  >a  tuammo-atiil  eidigbteneid  imiflid 

tinij^s  add  die  ^Utiu^iMlion  between  ^ogti^s  and  hMMi-mmif^m 

Ofi  i^oie  ^  Qme  La»  MtomUfyt  ^^titvim  oh  its  pisBene  fiMittfi 

Fitsti  thete  are^  ^  IlMi«  jnftt  objgcfvtri,  ifiMlifitd  persofis  '«(b9 

iEiafrfa|>«riy^'i&2gr'-gafiMl  of  tkeir  tMijfiti£;fi^<£  tt«%liboiir9^'and>^«^ 

iiiferiH'^gam^  hil(t  M:  la!ifi^  tbe  «iext!'*hour  -for  bis  sbate  iii-id|| 

llRlti9a(ftioo»t  aiul  p06k^  ^nn^  hatf '  of  ^'  patialtiF  incurred.    TiUMt 

U9t  Am  'if^tmi  m^m  ^dcommt^  ^^to  ^tuu  m^Xtwp^    TIma  {be  dNi 

ttjgli^  >-Hditef  ccmsiaCf^  #(|ijrit6^dM>  {mmk^ij^s,  of  the  pMltiOMi^ 

lavenl-kdapf N>  £i6kinMMigera^'StagfiH20a<^  <p0rter%  iaad  tbnse  fotittlli 

^  '^M^^mt  »e«idMtt '  ki^^bm  m^t^opoli^  of  the  great  ^ttmis 

Mdv  the  vtfa0  <)f  Enghmd)!  wbo.  ]ive8«iiif  to  bsf,  atll»  basiti% 

Toa^ti  4»id  deveitr  die  mfetr^mom'  ^^hM»f  fbtsw^mm^  pavtrU^fn, 

'iR06r5iieadi  gaind^  ov  !gtiHi$e''  of  the^eountr^  Goatiary  to  lAnt 

4brm<of  tbe  flttitiicos  ia thfit 6IW  ^made  aiid>  pMriiied.    tfoir  I  am 

fiMT  £rom  pmeufniing^to  lucm  ^lat  «Qme  of  tbeae  indhrkhMds.  am 

00%  i^ties rbiit  S  skJi^Maiiilf  adrd  thtixi  ia  iAiia  ijetli«r>  that 

opporfi^tf  oC'«t)iitfig  lAiat  thaf  <iafi  in  tbek  dftfnio^  ndskb 

Aey«4id  not  ¥xf0fA}e6mi9  ^  'Conmiiltee  ion  the  Gamie  liaaM^ 

W«  $luiltd|OD  te  >  hm&f-  abb  to-  farm  a  cfNoact  jmdgmeat  mfsA 

two  pouU8s^Tarii^<0ftoBt«liJi^  tSi&ittai&l  tafepittide  id  limm  wiia 

t€ffu8^  to  d^mfe'dliftir  <datimi  ^f  ^uieclaltide'  bjr  ^^  tule  of  the 

AiatjatQfi  ii^'<iratiie:'<-60tmdtf»  cMcamit^  the  tpsdbtfaifiqf  of 

ft»cSylf  MemdJe^ifig' liir  pc«ftMttcc6,  habits>  customsy  attd  iBaaies  atf 

ifO'linr^af  f d«tiM^  4^*  coAMinimty  »  apid  cotidMnung  dM  patiay 

s»^  <itiii^g^i|afr(liiiNlitf^  bf  iS^e^  all  > which  i»<raitfyi'«iii 

i.^iiby  ba«ll«h  fliot^.eflbc«iwly  deMvol^  liy  «ii.0quii^ble  ^tofi^ 

*ailile>    T«^ah«i(^eablB^to>db(«t,«ii  s4lMjd^rae»  to  judge  httar 

:i|r#ia^traaaf>flrtiliw^  ^pniKliae  br  rm-  (elartMild  aaf  bdaidi'^cf 

''^Hrl^  $f|«ioir  baiiiid«(l»d^iK>|»a$ii^«ttldL'a^^  <Mi  mas0»ftMjr 

YtM^jfl^eoiM te iA«kA^#(«  pvamifa>^«^  \k^  aathe aupfly  of msi^ 

::'i|tiitMWO|ia  AMiiiaid  foir  gamei  fffam49  Isurgf  a  fart  of- th^'0M|Bft* 

.iwtnity^  ii"$a{)i^tljr  xonfi^ed^  by  latvtoth^  akcjtufiiiiee  pperaticms 

of  poaching.    But  to  return — 
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i||fM8iil9d' ehiimtttii^  it^smtpiweU  jb^^  eonceiTedi  after  irhfl^fam 
^tjiffflfmTti^^pf^.     B»t  ^ti^rBfiiiUitnoe  of  .d»ti  nugtaiaralefi,  poU^fH 

fm$mfii^  iQ  Im 'mii^UffjmiAf^    To  uMifMi.  t]»e  judgiKeiit;  #f  Htbs 

^mr^nm^  o£  md(9m»i  9»d  ,Qfimm  if  its  jprepaned.  Tonkmrni 
liMda4«opcitf»  »ufiejoii*mdbBiK  o£  #af^t:flNleb)0ffil»s^.'lm4.^9dMf 

niitiiJia  oriki  tOfJay  0|K»^ii]itaa«»ef«e  t^^modt  ia  wbkb.tbt 
itppll)'  4(-  gftme  .wiftft'fim}p«aeaffld»  next  bmn^t  ta  mtskec*.  ao4 

nbled^  £iliMNO»  i^?9riKidbr  it  wouM  jh»  /pmeuaiplnoii^iQ^prQMMl, 

Md  A»:f€v§9m  kiiiuMMiriMt  bad  tbe  inhoor  of  Hudr  •aftttrnriiwe  lOT 
llNSH'rfnma.  fim  j39  iIica]iaotibdp/;Cflnislo«iDg  this.cjriAmce.tUg 
MgMy  Ktlmiaot  to  .Ifae  iisouMMii in  wUsh  itaamasv  «ng«fcilf Md 
M  JihuA.^  'fipportiiotty'flfieaiiiiiig fromiiianf  of  dteimUvUM^ 
•liifinMJbif*  the  mlwtaice  ciit^at  dwf  linleiplodio  defbae»:  ^a^ilte 

4fiie»iA  ibe pmccw  after  tlie  poMjMiDciuins«if4^ ^f  iwiipm  l«MAt 
#IMM|^  in  HDfJiise  letter):  d  moit^ seafMct^Uf  mmbcr Mf ^'ibK 

4tti|^8iflri&oe  dial: ja  }oga}?aup{4j*of  ^une  siMMiidbjbeitffafiMifli^  te 
fHPobasaia  by  Mgiiriaii^ottttgmtteBt&iBam  >«he^lm  it«nwit4  'dMC^ 
mss(wimg  to  die  9i«iMit;$y«tem»  tbaicMiiiM:' kec^jit^ 
^aooiiba  bafiaie  h^  hf&emat^  oomfiled  by  r«iMfii»fiaieiriwi&iAe 
f|Mrda<3if  ijb  iiigbl(CiM»b«9irMrhoae<agMtJlte(fi0eeam%^ 

fMchers.  That  the  man  hiipself>  by  an^  habitttal  i^lhqpAaikrke 
i^  taiigf awing  the  laorfi.Md  c39o«^.ii«aetft<iatf^ 
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HJkcaTCs  of  'i)n»^  ^nd  ccmceaknent^'  ittd4oMS^all>th9t(|aiilitiQ8^ie{i  ja 
:tmft^mwthfBe^MU  >Vbaf )df>)a  luoomiidtt  f^m<»tai4tgfa  tn^^hlB 
isutgs'a'^iEgKif  ^(ftehedigameiiintiifthe^ifiariD&t^Qvi^ 
foiriif  lemains  iw  th>se  tagetitab  faiadsrttiiii^  ifr^tacoi»e«'«ttiei»id 
ainealoeoibhp;!  'the<  fegultt^<oofiW(|uftifi0i«of*}i»iitd^ 
-itaKK^d  the  ^tntets  frdtn  uthid  'fr^An^um-^  If^ktehnmrftro^^iPjr^ffe 
-voAcfaes  lOite-.detivdfedrtQr'gMtliMiMiPtti  ^kMri^  mtdi  fiiitig  tteti£ib 
4UcdnTniinn*ii0{nrtMd«s  dispose  of'uhefontilM^^to  tlt^ffi^tft^Mlf- 

•etSrtndiconv^ip^ilte'iiutfer  to  Uie'p«f«fAi6  (16  ^diii  ithe  fcortimnaiss 
-directed;^  ^  By  dii^^rafudubei  c«odk^  die^^oMii  o£c^  i8>dtsimfM» 
vtid  the^cnviMr^  Sttbj9t4Kd40'wmoiAtraiictt9<^fi^clie  mo$t  impteitittt 
idfesciiptloiii  The  owiDer  cft'«|;mt  offiee  iti  ^^hnrj.i  anfentiicrd>'«tib 
lili&ty '  noinritiutaindi^  tfaeontinott  'vigHaiite,  and  tb^- fineqilMt 
ptmi6hIlteM^'aBds:4tstihttgle  fof  Uar  povfem,  h^vliadii^terbetediie 
«fieotuattf  to^rapress^'filittiptaeriKec;  .^Svpqpdse^  Siry'V  isaid  iyi^c^di^ie 

mutHh  Sir^'^  he^:aii8weitdv^f«rci8'>it<i«t>idd diecfc the  cvrnedt^ot'dte 

• 

^Vidmes  tnidttr  iicmden^fBridge^JThe  rtempt«iKm  iaxB^  groQ^tfMm 
«he  immense  Tinttiibeir  <tf  teaAnit^fmm  itkenesttentficrf  tbetdeiUBttd) 
^fld  die  don8«qiiRiirf«cMft:y<^ofi'di$peeing  b^  fer^eGldy 

tfU)iiefv  thM^ftgenttS'iaiiioiig.  ithe  'dktresied .  pccsoridofn^gii^'tovtt 
cstr  neirev<betwmiliiig<'JiviiiUe-a  temptation  on  exiuttiy  adt{ytedic/tt> 
itoii'  vrexnts  lind'iMbifiG^  costifines/to  exist.  >  Yon;  Sk^iasstttni^ 
aKk^^'miiBtikinMffsfhfttiatKire^f '«)^  C0rmpteff4)f  die 

Ii0cfl%y"of  dtshiimst^aiiij^ariid  may  ^tidge^if  erem  fte>disita&t».ptai»* 
yibtiif'il}ie'gidh)W8  wouhiinakt  hiixi^tetamifpom  a  cvlibemiflD 
IWErdAr^^  iiidf(s(k€»8ilf  cankd  om  th^  Sdt^  thsmis  but  boemny 
0|rii|^(^itig'lt  ('  tkr^  by  op«aing'to^etv«crif»^^ftMgtlhnaa»  mfi* 
^lft<^aBd^^beegfa7^takiifg  jfiKXiL^^^  tof'f€lfni|ht 

tliS^  picM^r  >folfe«r^^aiid  «»  dihgwe^iour ^  honcot  caUing^ .  Gehttuiite 
^iSH 4lid  tfai* ow? by  and  byi^-MJ<«  They |)i0baUy  will^Mr.  .'m^  .irr^ 
Mtt^ki  tihi^  m03M!!<tkiie)il  ifaMM  afit'b^'ttitpriwdnf  ^bnetif  ^T^nt 
|W«ei^  w«re  fin^  ienfriiNt  ar  voyage  to  floamf  iBay jf  by  iwarf  *tf «b 
fKih^mentz^-    -  5'    •:•  ^^  ^      '-  ■ '.  '>■   -  v^"  ^^f    •'  -  ■  A  f»fi« 


,  .i:i|atQBiftr»fiist^itiiillKtfftmgtfifabgitiiii(.Uw^  >  rtfrSufipdse^.Sk^l  said 

4igfiim%^  and*  aeUkip  tftttimsriaiidioroinp^tsrioclhhflfi^  faUr  iis>t^iae{> 
mofi'i^irenS'infisfcMDtyi  ani  jhelnUrcosfiiMtjithepiilxuar^  tortfacocoslniiiy 
isqttirtfilDr  to  iholi^to.i»tonair.'^i07tAiig|htiD$mveiyith^ 
<Aiipfd$9f  «0t-ft  imtMai  GOMieqatfiQd,  dmt  dk-thepiaibpeBdenDiinnfe- 
liRffen^?  ^iLduAoa  shcmldrpoffiMEiriott^ftilriUvaabafdingpaiiafi^ 
.4MA^UF»mpdi8(t)nr4hew  ttaloAe  ttn^^pHe  i^f  n$9ntinvcalM«Ue  ouprdUlft. 

^6lip9f^<bat  B..G^  mAi^iimdK^^\as^  bdtfooirabr4rrtD  pirofit>^U» 
nkAMepice.'r  Xkvijkim j»tfoffrrtln4>f^hAreivKMldffl»  ^om  Aini^n  bdie 
l»sbbfdudan  London  ?f' '^^d  ^amT^orr^ri  MfW<v^>H4Hi —  tor^hqtDjfibi 
mdkpiir  thib  siniih. .  )'BGik^'>yQttopawebit>  dj^at^ntefa^fdiilgfitOijite 

£Mni^iiiin&f^«pfa/^>{wU<  LdOA'4'kfi(!iit»^6nv^^wlnty0a'mca»bf«p^ 
^r^vKft  and  tymarmota^  ;  ^  but  t]M»I\iDaow,itliat  the  tiiiwi>»lm|i6li 
nrfao  ODitae't^  me vfimtheir.  doaed  jdishfls  'of  rigsilne|taiid»«he  }^eQtib»« 
flliefniiidiowan&^jtrtir  Ifbn  .>ar«tv  a^ludt 

sopptTi  or  <lk«r  have  t««iipaoitidges»|orr the  aecon4  coime^  ar»Mt 
fwqrtpatiedi;  irheDB;iyinakc  onp^diftcvikies  of  thatrawt*  •  Thef  oaf^ 
^^Ilr^doei  aMjsigmfy,  Mr^'tinnq^J  masthavscitbcafitr  nqptCustonlMSk 
Wf(m^ltaefd%6uif  »yrc<>el^>tttUimeithe^idModftpo$6iUy-<totiiitb^ 
0ut><fa^&  viifaaia  wm  /xnanor ;;  ^  i  camoibbuy ?  thmi  in*  th^  marlifitrf 
aodrthenfoie^  Md.> — h'x^'  ]fOtt  mooot  acfiOiilB*>dfite  iM»Jltmiir 
db^MrrH4^^4«*^^tllr  tbfcncatolroet  alvajjs  ^aaipa-^ast  JiiyliirfSi^pjpl]^ 
abd^I  am<'aifraid  InamstftraQBiDr  m^  OMtgiMir.i$a;^im9fafVM<'7nQhjbt 

fm  and  the  leatialt  tbe  pmdteisiQ  miirKal^iliCvespipiilcMl  tH^Jk^Mif 
Say  fanrtbe^>9jl(ilsa|j^!&»c)r.y«ttdoiQnn^^  Ae  MBif  qfiB^Hij^^fftyvtb 
iiAan^yoiL'thiiilcrttbamddodke^^      fmdd^ffSTeHMiSfttliat^ 

^a4BbouldMutlfeAt/tttdbcc<rhiftrd.lo  W  V)itJb>d»rMil<r<i|i^ 

chM&uig  ^refppHsdk:ei»^odfrpia9!itbo 'Xiondon  TarfiibT^  Gm^ 
and  Anchor,  the  Freemasons',  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Shsi^f^;^ 
ybodapf||iitbt  Ju«Sccib3dtt£S^  ^  4f»ib  f^^^e 


a|MtoitiMfC)hi^l%>t«iis#^  Aonr  game  in  iSuaxwBtomiwkBtmtpmA 
l^fiid  . — ^  and  the  MarqiittroE  ->-^,w}iOfift  estates' >aredBiii«biidii 
9iiltf^oA»0r  phiia«iiiiu  at  ia»jf  price  at  tfanr  lall««iip^en^'  {  mgAjf* 
MihT  ithiit  lif  I:  acid  half  the  i^ouksrers  intovir  were  tnaasagmiak^ 
^mmsom^  thetidicg  half  wouM  foffthmrth  4t0p  hitD:.our  ^ribopi^ 
anirudd  the  vrholettf  (eut  ^onetaide/te  dketr  owil/T  t  . ni.  to 

r^pt.  wiihkig  tKrif)GaM  Mr*  -^-^ — ^:iiieieGl0eol|r,asfhe  teaUysseailBdk 

4^)i4ieT0  a  tender  tfotMfiaanmr^  I  ilMOedt  to  Mr«  -^---»*^  the  Joeto^dndl 

dM^t^^lseot  jtawftti'^  ^t^ — rttroeli  and  aaked  htm.  if  he  jdid  «cte  imk 

8iit9efehaiiie)a4;«omi|^iiig'the  feer^ponltewrs  .at  ao  vnottRtastta 

%We  airate^    «  li^i!lif«  aA>t(Hhat^(«£ir/'  he  anaarered,  •<<  JKU  tdbfttti 

fMcdy  haiar  jitris*'   Thts  Miaav^n^  dteJlimaioiB^  the  &yiiiaa%)th» 

Ii49fd«^>  and  the  -JastioQS).  c^mat  torinei  «afld  esd^ihe  hesfetdlitaarX' 

eat^lMro^e^MTitwafitf, pae(de<>al  aa^iHich.a.Jiead ;  of xsaria aaaar 

fjfithfur.elatiQp  aad  <aaiMtuaiipftrpiif>Ae  baat')priae^  aoi  eapaet  Aas 

hMis  iaie*     Xhty  tvf%  '^larrriaMat  haae;  erei^  thbg  hMdaama/i? 

UnIi  n»B)emhei^44ent]r^  jaaae/in  tHenaKondr  eonne'!^ '  Ytrnmrnf 

imH^ooa«w%Sk»)thatthaaaac«itep«as<Mi^^  at;  each  tK 

mmefit'.esQMiiiglir  aU^e  ^  itiDetnifia  clnlhidioaa  of  iGEugBa.i]tOTP 

«iieisalitf  betvrara  fiig»«fiaiid  ioa^  ^Andtif  lararerto  maiar 

•iffiaiad^ of > JbuMfai^itt  this  paiiieiilar,.!. baUaire  foititiead  tieit  hd 

Ifld  wbadt  ieaitMMroe»afqrdtifelMeiiibed  aoatoqaeia  nRrouULfly  40|na» 

lai9g.a»  nfi(giM  vtaaetjtorhe  fawKL  at  •  tfaa--  iyhiaiif  the^LaadoD^  aad 

odm  ta¥6iena<   .liavigMiiaTct/tharaBtiaEMtJfiQef  Afia§  gammthmtfi 

yi^vid^tfiaffitfWf  fceoofne  a.baidviipt'V--«fitti:  wqfyi>aa».MgiMri»aig 

ihtt^^rouandiyour  £K»teimtqrtii90E£iodbIe  la  ha  tnan$poitedioeldie 

iW^/«£9fH^firjidM^  ^iir]B»*«INMfta.n]tfce  doaa 

f kl»Qa  hefori^t  )rM>v  ^uilxmer  dwf  juatice  Pf  Thicrisefgattm  oMt 

^  inihfiaBnd  aalbaratigfyf  m^ach  I  ixaa^Mny  itMvi»  I  did  no^  nlaaft 

^oB^ihmu  'Ha;  Boon  hom^anrar  :faeoirenid  itia  good  hnmaaa^ 

f^»:^iiebteg  «ttt,ihe<iaaai},  .^I'fl  laii  you  what^.Sjr>if«yM  itta 

iqp«»  tbr|^att,Qf;*^9aiisfM!tatk^  snrhy  bejhaiah*A^0ntt8faQraa^ 
dieriuigB/}  .KKhy  net  ga. t»iiie foiatain  haadrnt^onoe?  The  fineditf 


♦ft? 


^%&  for  ^  bali-^jp^fr.  }S,e  w^s  i4^oduce4)il!toe  ^f  i^eiftp  was  lyjnfejjgf 
arrived  ftow  the  country,  of  fifty^  or  sixty  brace  from  various  (jjiarj^erfi  p/ 
ibngland.  I  wish  th*e  inmiediateand  remote  consequences  of  that:  ojue  sup- 
|J!;^  ec»itei«¥fcl#t^wMhy  Afters;     '         -'  .-  •       •    .- >"v^  - 
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J|ig-  gioiie^  if^  chtkr  cKMtemevg  will  4oiiiei<nipi^tO' their  price,  'mtS 
dttfofer^  wcm}d<llot'attt0mfl^l0heck^dl^t«vtl..  The  love •df'OiotMaf 
ami  the  l«ve  of  paitiidgecimibiaedniiroaldimfll  carry  thexi&y  (/iMfd 
the  rink  inouRod  ^mv^uAdrarik^jaae^lb^  uf^dtm 

of  aittction.  ^ttty-if  rtbi'  odnifoattt'to^everiiy  'vriiy  make-^<bMI 
dhookft'^it  oace^  and  ^mMiQTOiti'fhe  Alderhi«ti><  tke  OireK;«0A^^^ 
AoidbMtf^or^'thd  Sqtti]»te,  .the^iiMki^  aitdatkeJimiots;  «i^f|/|»tl[>dl 
Am  Am^  'have  tii9ted'4life  icoiittaAiJiiaied  fiKxi,  ^mvMiHgniofewi^ 
Wonid  for  tMr  eMiiiiMidf  >i|si«i«^  tA  f6r:it4Mlr(<«HedM^.  F^r^tf 
JMf  c  i-b^  ia3iy'«cfim«'in  the  tai^ei  Mi#y  «lre  th^  <iiu^rit8  afietal).  'It 
siillQftte«a«^etile{iOittlnflky||i  theg^^  titii  the :pi»iilM¥et^b4i^ 
MyiMidthat  I  'cte«8»St<)  >)Mit  k*is;iM0iiuse<4ie  Alde«hien,the^>dii 
mtmv^  die  Lord  Mafor,  tbe^fi^liMs^idve  <LeiCl«/^nl(t  the  JudfkM;- 
«tt  iwvr'n^^  «bat  1 4|es«4t/^t  iA«>  pwlwifr'bilf  fir  ity  ftAd  that  the 
poorfoadierldEBi'iv.'  -4}  hiKWbA>Mi,€iir^beefy  shocked  at  the  ^hote 
yrtiiPl ' and, moe  Am inqiury  b^itip hbtV9  beim  Mnom in^iinetf 
i»ig]B|5«piA'Co«3erfiiiiit4Cei^rfi^de;  i>Biitdieii  it^^eeuiniedto 
tmAatvih&e  ^lUeu  a^lhde  hwA  that  die^iUdeitiim^  tli«KD}f^<<iditf) 
lliier£.erd  Mayor,  tberflquAsesi' the  iiUird^^  at»lt}ie  l«»tice«  Utkig'iii 
LMdon,  shooU  be  debarred,  kff  ^/4m  «p^eaf9'«  iMrewklttv^ii 
tupnoe^  from  a  4antry  they  danafibrd  «>  bivf^  nrhirtl  many  honest 
kadholrfedretFeii^adytasett  if  permktfed^' smd*i«(iidt  the  cdvMtf 
pioAucM'ift  Miflidem  pknty  for  all  Aar  walfly,  ttnd  for  liie  anhiM^ 
fllant  of  ^  spDftsawR  also.  I  have  frequentiy  tfiought,  why  net 
make  thent  aad  cts  all  easy  by  kgaHxing  the^sale  by  ^e  fair  owfiet^ 
as  i  am  told  h  tiie  ease  in  other  countries,^ M^eve  gamers  iieVef- 
(Mess  more piefitiAd  than  m -outs.  Thive^Krettld  then, 6i#, ^  1 
fvafrfMtiKfjfefi  between  die  rogus  and  4ie  honest'  man  iii:  c^^mi^iM 
iCNt^  i#t\ich  is  better  than  a  m»»Mio2'iitf5^i»<^WtpoA  the 'fk^e  ef 
Mr  obsolete  statute.  'The  morfdpafy  Mrocild^  be  taken  6«t  of  dif^ 
iUMids  of  the  poacher  ;  and  his  punishmettr,  instead  of  encourttgin^ 
lher«rime  in  others,  would  tkm  really  ^c«te  'to  tbe'lionest  msli 
the  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and  enable  us  poor  tavern-keepers 
f&ioblige  oot  cosfeomers  widncmt  trimsgressiiig^  the  hNr.  It  '^uld 
ttcewlse  increase  the  quantity  of  gaihe  for  the  sportsman,  ^Ad 
Ibwer  the  price  to  the  consumer  $  for,  according  to  the  present 
ssipient  system,  the  game«keeper  an4  tfat  poacbejn  monc^olj^e  the 
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v[hiolecpvisieTn}f^tv^lSpi  t^txip  a^  of  cQurae  Axi.tliQ  V^f^^ff^ 
ijally  speaking.  Every  other  individual  ia  iiitereated  in  Ae$tVff(jifff^ 
the  br/eed.     Why^  it  was  pnly  the  other  day.  that  my  bcoA^i^^ 

great,  farmer  und^er  Squire ^t toJidiixie^  that  if,  i^  Yf^ 

not  for  the  silly,  provoking,  exclusive^  and  after  ajl  in^^ctua^  ^^;^ 
ictments  of.  the  Game  hdW^M  the  SquirQ's.prppcrty  woMld.h^.fuye 
of  game  ;  whereas  the  Undhplders  noyf  are  obliged., tflt  df^trpj^i^ 
ill  the  ,egg  in  order^  to  avoid  the  Qyi^nce  of  t^^  pQacbetftt .  wi^^ 
business  it  is  to  carry  off.  by  night  ,^r  ^je  thjs.v^ry  aiiiQ)a}a  whid^ 
Height  be  sent  to  iparket  by  the  farmer  who^ecor^  t^iey  fe^d  9ff9fl^ 
after  having  afforded  his  landlqrdj  himselfj^.P^hi^  fi^Hi^nd^  |UiJtlQ|]^^ 
and  wholesome  recreation  in  open  day  1"  After  this  Jong.  h.^2^jp^ 
I  did  not  think  my. friend's  ipindip  a  stat;e  to.^lis$^  tathe  oV^ilttS 
argument,  that  what  the. legislature  of  a  country. h«^  eoai;t^  inlljt 
law  should  be  conscientiously  ob^y^d  by  t^e  S]i^}>jeQt.  .  If)d!9^»  )tl^ 
miserable  success  which  I  hax^  always  fpu^d  tp; attend  this  cpuWr 
of  reasoning  when  applied  to  die  Gamie  LawSy  and  ^ddrf  49^  to 
persons  of  any  rank  in  life, either  in  ljon4on  or  iix  the,fipuatryft  \i^ 
made  me  more  averse  than  I  feat  I  ought  to  be  to  eiijtering  i^tO 
that  part  of  the  controversy.  One  thi^g»  however,  I  su^pi^ct  to.be 
true>  viz.  that  when  in  a  free  and  enlight^i^e^.^  and  upon  the  whQle 
a  moral  country,  the  current  of  opiniqn.  ampi\g,th^  e4upaj(f4  Tf9fft 
of  the  community  is  so  decided  and  universal  against  anyJ^WAJit  .i^ 
the  pa^t  of  wisdoiji  in  thp  legislature  tq  ^-e.^  model,  >  -UjKWt  jwi?: 
ciples  somewhat  more  in  ii^iison  with, the. pjibli^c  f^e]i|^  ^^4jM^&r 
"^^t.  .      ,  ;     .  ,       ....,     ,     .     ,/        ,...     ,.,„, 

Although  the  parties, who^e  conversation  I  .i|;i9ye  nq,^  (J^ts^^e^t 
were  not  perniitted  to  give  their  evidence  before  the  ^Qvasx^tt^ 
•ome  very  respectable,  n^gistjatesw^rejex^l^^  \|rJiq^e,qp4nH>s» 
are  reported  to  have  been  ^  so  uniform  cp^<;ernit^g  fh^,  exte^Qt  apd 
c«wse?  9f  -the  evU,  apd  t^?  .g^^^^^al,  x)j\ture  of  tb«,Tft»^?dy,.Aat,.^f>H7 
withstanding  a  great  pTiginatdi%eppe.pr.oj}ipi9p,  the.Cpfppiittfje 
at  last  became  nearly  unapimous  tha^,  in  js^^rn^  ipojde  pr  Qthpr^  ga^Qf^ 
s^PW^.^  i^adejegally  saipabfe.  ,  In„tmh^^thi§,.m^St,pl)yiPBfly,>p 
the  foundation  of  any.rationaKplap  for^9he9,kin^^^ 
nioralities  of  poaching,  and  to  any  fair  and  equitable  arrangein^j|g 
of  the  enjoyments  arising  from  game,  in  the  present  state  of  so^ 
ciety  in  England.    This  pointy  once  e3tab^shed,  the  conflicting  in* 
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v^ifStS^n'^eiA^idWti  of  thVi^setves  fAto  ah  aihicaBle  system"^ 
AiftMi^ii^dfrtgem<^ht/'^^  IHhereidrelbehoM  thos'^<prsonsw^iii^ 
tSSffy  frtends  t6  ^66(d  dMer,  good'  govemtfteiit^  ahd!  good  ne^ghboiiiii 
B68d4h  tHe"t6Untry;  not  t5c5 'b6  over^-dCrupAtoiis' in  discoveVi^^^^ 
AiWo^^ri^ffeVfecfitoi  rri'ahy  tJli'ii  invoWi^g^Kfe' great  'desideratumt 
tr^'ffils  pWndple^  I  'dhoVild'  be  the  last  m^ti  to  start' any  serious 
oBjSttioriVtb  the  R^poirt,"  and  the '  tecommeridation  emlriaieii^ 
4^^18dl  W^rfe  iWd'before'the  Hdtrte  or'Comhibns  %j  the  Com; 
ilBtttt  btt  the' Game  X'aws  at*  the  conclusion  of  iheir  tatxnirs.' '^Ttt 
iifi^iftVesf  iJig'irtai^pett^atte  prihciple'of  a  legal  sale  ty  the  feir  ownerV 
:fti»'6biWlufl«  ih  th^  following  words.  *  ;' j 

<3i'«'Tp6ur'Cdb!lrittee"eoiieeive,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society,. 
AlfttHi  Httle  pfObalitlfty  that  the  laws^  above  referred  to  can  cbh* 
ffriie^adec^ttate^td  thfe  object  for  which  they  were  originally  en- 
afcti^.'  The  (Sbmfheifcial  pirosperity  of  the. country,  the  immense 
accitmnlation  of  pcfrsonal  property,  and  the  consequent  habits  oi^ 
Itfihfj^'ati'd  itidUlgenee,  operate  as  a  constant  excitement  to  their 
ihfrictibn,  which  no  legislative  interference  that  your  Committee 
c6bld  recommend,  appears  likely  to  counteract. 

'***'lt  appeafS  that,  under  (tte  present  system,  those  possessors  of 
liiiti  ^0  M  M^ithifi  the  ststtut^ble  disqualifications,  feel  little  or 
no  intefest  in  the  preservation  of  the  game,  and  that  they  are  less 
m^tiV^  iri  i^epressifig'the  baYkeful  practice  of  poaching,  than  if  fliey 
i?li6MA^d^^tmed^t6^ktir^nd  eiijoy  the  game  found  upon  their 
own  lands.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  the  injury  done 
td'fhe  ct'op^^  'in  thdse  ditUatldns  where  '  game  is  superabundant, 
ili^-todYif^e  the  possessors  of  land,  thus  tircumstanced,  rather  to 
^flfc6tnrt4gethiari  stip'ptes^  Illegal  modes  of  destroying  it.     '  '^   ' 

^^  The'  Expediency  of'  the  present  restraints  upon  the  possessors* 
dMititfi  ^ppfe^rs  "filrther  to  yoitt  Commhtee  extremely  problemati- 
ctf.^'^^'Ph^  gattle' i^^  maintained  by  the  pttidtice  of  the  land,  apd* 
yiifittrt'Ctemmittee  is  Aot*a*ware  6f  any  valid  grounds  for  continuing** 
td^thhoia  ff'om  the  possessors  of  land,  the '  enjoyment  of  tliat 
jtlil^iy  which  *  ha^'  appeared*  by  <he  common  law  to  belong  to 

tUim*;  ^"        . .    , .  .  .^     .  '    t         -  '.'-^ . 

-=,.....■.     ...    ..       — .••SeeAppendut^ •  ■;-^...;  ..  >  V^- ■ 


. f  c^-^Qm  jireitnt^ojrttem of  ^gfftniOiX«aflTO' picrfiiaMJtbe tftetitfdtt^ 
couraging  its  tlleg^  aa4  irregular  destructioii^fo«AiMf;isv#lMfc 
4«dmeseil't9'tbeidby}€Mate^i<tc>obtiiif>a)iiTclifaoQ^  jbf  sytteaolitic 
flod  fasUtaal^  in&^olicimiof'  tbe.  Jaiir.  It*  can <  lianMUf  ^W  'smmtgif 
ioiftmt  OonHmtee  to  point*  f^ntr  tJbe  msoMeifiQiiiriiiMilmaiceiof  tddi 
a^sMeupod  tkb  BKMl^cosfiiMet  of  •tJiosewWaditictt^^ 
wadt  practiced  I  feo  them^sxyi;^  be. readily; {traced  mttjr  oiiiik^  ipn^ 
ipOiride^  aad  mDHjof  thr  oiiivMrs,  wbick  ai»  jiftindtiit  anotqpdm 
Jb«es*  ofdf rs  in/agticttkurii]  diatricti,  ^  .  f,,     \    .      *   .*  t    » 

.  «<  Y'ovr  Committee  beftet«/ta'Tt(5aimiMiid»«at>thtf.>late  fmuia^ 
the  session,  die-  istroductbn  «f  an  liwiedialyt  jgeasawe,  itp^iK 
subject  which  affects  a  V3irie«f<  oi'inteieate  i-  but  itk^^om^Mik  aW 
ataia  from  exfnresaing.a  sanguine lex^pcctatiQay  liifttii^y'ther-fctftre 
adoptioa  ofsonn^  measure,  founded <iipieif  the  pAj»ipi&'tmopamtg 
aa>  yottr  Committee  conceit,  fhy^  Ae.  oommon  hm^  iimcb  q€'4^ 
ewils  originating  ianthe  present  sf$Hm  of  the  Gnaa*  J^aiPSd'  mpvfte 
dhimately  removed. .  . ;,.     . 

««  Upon  mature  eonsideration  of  the.  pt^iw^a^  yam  Gopanittte 
hate  come  to  the  following  Rbsoiutdosi  :  > 

« Resolved^  .*       *     i  > 

<<  That  it  is^  die  opiaion  o£  this^oaatisaattee,  .That.>all 
^uld  be  the  property  of  .the  person  apov  mhoste'tedS'^udltgme 
dwukb  be  found/?  '  .   »  .    / 

I  bdliev>e  that  in  W8&  th>e  deliberate  opittitn  ixf ^.Mr^.fksoi  {hisiiBtf 
a  keen  sportsman),  more  than  ionce  expressed' iiifPartiiMBMt«fhiC 
game  dbould  be*  made  piiopiexty  under*  oerHtin*  r«^i4atifMi3« '  iiiie 
aadiority  on  this  sjubjiect  hae  still  (as  it  desires  *to  have)  giectt 
weight  with  Biany )  aiid,  if  I  am  not  laiaiaforaMd^  me-of  Mtht 
most  exalted  personag!es  in  the  hmgdom' -has  coddescendod  to^taaa 
hts-  attef^tion-  'to  this  m  great  moral  subjtjDtv  aad,  widi- more  <ea&» 
tensive  means  (tf  intqiiiry  than  any  other  iodj^idiial,  has  expiweeeA 
his  decided  a|jprohation  of  the  plan  proposed  by  4^  Camnftitteie^ 
Under  such  united  atispites^  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  ^thofhti  cao 
scarcely:  fail  of  sa^eessj  Bat  if  any  thing  wer^e  'wanted  Stiil  f  iH^ttor 
teHeaeuve  it^  it  \fBttyrhei£»uad.  in  the  very  natmakreisalt/tbiit/ hit 
amen  from  the  measure  of  increased  severity  adopted  duringreM 
last  days  of  the  lasi:  session  of  Parliament,  under  the  support  of 
the  hoaoraUe  and/indepemlieaa  member  for  the  borough^  of  CaA 


tut       •     .    *l'' 
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y.i^dkliiia  act  iif ipaidiaiXMnt  tUkistoi^k aomewfaatieuTx^^  4eMk 
^^.^le^'deifteraiiiasl  of  •die  Gome.  JLann  OoiMmtteajwii  wImh  thosi 
(1i^  &IA  9thiMr9it.iKn  the  iquesticni  (cdnld^  of  coarse]^  have  'Ii9dr4ill 

tifeH^fd^  js  repostad)  to  >  korevinCBodiicedri  idtD   die  iaonim  <m  Hijl^^ 
entitled  the  Rogues  and  Vagib^miBili^x/whittkMRas  suppoaedrbi^ 
p^tmm9^fmii'cfi\d€Ors:ai^^itastJi  -yrfv^jeiverttlKHtghtat  ill  ocBpecting 
it^ ttatbe^ftoHOk  tachoktitfwwwnrlimipt  off jdvl  Wgraiit  Act*    TJnM^ 
atoBdiogftiuit  At$iibt]|  ^vaftto  be  brought  oii  for  di scubsion  esi  thia 
laib  dbiya:|oi(Alle  I iae^aiQO^.an^r  hawing  feitpas  a  m^pslrrate,  somo 
iMCxmYieiiiencie^Qf  <tbe'ax6eiktH>ii.ofnlawSf?ittcessariiy  passed  ist  ao 
Btnek  lAiiVf^  afid  mth  adi  li^Ie  attentkm  aaxaii  be  aAbrded  in  did 
Ai^hottdes  andihix>attendfti»rcf  that  period  of  the  session^  I  ffdt 
tetnpled  to  be  inquisitive  concerning  the. provisions 'Of  thia  biil^ 
wpAtMQfCvameSitf  waa  gratified  by  the  kindness  o£  a.^end  vrbo 
sent  me  a  printed  copy  olit     The^feader  vill  probably  eaccusia  an 
assertion^  that  my   sutprise   was  great  on   discovering  that  the 
Mogf^'  (mdiVkgabmdBiU  /vf2LS  simply  ai  nalaadr  enactmraxt  for  in*< 
creating  ihe:.aeytesity  of  tbe:  .GoiiBe  Lawsyat  ^he  very  moment  when 
the  Committee  were  expressing  themselves  in  tlie  manner  yjAt  quia*- 
tsdi  u{<(Xft>the  mature,  teMkncyv and  equity  of  the  proliibiHoos  and 
aeferitiea  with  wluclitheyt  wereahready  replete«    It  consisted,  if  T 
liglbtly'  f  ecoUecl,  of  one  or  two  ^ort  enactments,  authorbing  asa*- 
gisttafies.  aisemUed^aft  quarter  sesmons  to  convict,  by  a  sumnmy 
Itfocess,  persons  fdond  by  night  in  .  enclosed  places  with  gixna, 
elides^  (M?  other t  impltaleotSyieM  intent,  to  take  games  and  to 
«abject(thelni,at  the  discretion 'oftbe  daid.magi$trates,>tO'^rr2»5/nr- 
tatien  for  seirten  >years,  ot  afiyipOmsfaoEtipnt  lei^si  thanttassportBtion 
ftmtkfij^st  e0iffwe*i      ...  »    .      -  .    :r 

> : )  HuHEibie  as  I  akny  a«{^  individual,  I  fish  that  ^s  was  ns  caae  in 
V9hkhtheind«stvyrof'dke:Jiamble$t  undiaidaai:  mig^ttbei  usefidi£;  i< 
istmediately  travelled,  to  Loodon^  and  waii^  <  upon  somerof  jaaf- 
Mezjida  who  are  most  remarkable  for  attention  to  their,  paviiamentirf* 
duties.  Upon  asking  if  the^  had  any  know^dge-of  the3ogue  and 
Etf^bandMBill ;,  I  fouiid  tlwi}ith9yiu4iCiq[U3eo^ed.o^ 


4«e  Thf^^  LeWt  &n  \%^ 

hai:te?alVmere  technical  alteration  of  tlie  "V^gkxd'iSt^ltk^^ 
to  ^ass' of  course,  aild  very  little  worthy  bf  thefr  ^ttihtiort*    11^^ 
Aiokid  nie,  however,  for  fcalling  tTidlf  kttehtftiti  td  tlfe'^docUrHgft?/^" 
an^  ciict  not  quit  Londoii  WiAout  the^  satifsfilctlofl  i>f  IfeaVirtg  tfiSJ^' 
afiairm.'the'^anas  of  k  K^aiM^aiid  enligh'tehjsd^'ilf^h^n  ^te 
premature'  deadi  occiaslorl^d'ljfy  the' fdti^deff  lif  a'cft^^  ^^^1%  'tfeJi 
vice^^  rim  soriy  to  hkr,  li'is'  latbly  dejjrWed  htt'<:o<ifitiry,^htd  ^^ 
fessioQ,  and  the  House,  of  which  he  'wi&s  sl'dtsriii^feh^d  'O^iiki 
meht,  of  his  valuaMe  'servic(^s.     The  n^xt  iccoiiilt  %hf  A  xkiUtt^ 
me  o^  the  Uc^e  and't'agahohd'Btll^^^%\n  a  tetter  f^crm  tt^d'^e"^ 
tkman)  dated  from  the  House  of  Commons,  almost  the  last^^^^iff 
the  session,  in  which  I  was  informed  that  although  BiRs'^6t'^^^ai^s- 
ing  in  great  rapidity,  and  ^h'e  House  in'the~  utmt^t  hW  of  legisla- 
tion, the  bill  had  been  sent  to  the  Lords  very  riiiTch  altered  iVom 
^e  state  m  which  it  was  first  introdkced.     Thsit,  stlthough  to  be 
found  in  the  night  having  any  instrunlil^nt  for  the' pufpdsd,  2lAd'#ft}t 
the  intent,  of  taking  game,  was  still  a  misdemeanour,  tlfe  ptrrri^h'*^ 
ment  of  which  might  be  carried  as  far  as  transjJOTtation*  fot  dev^ 
years,  which  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  yet,  in^tekid' ' 
of  being  a  summary  proceeding  under  the  VagraAt  Atrt,  sis  origt'- 
nally  proposed  by  the  bill,  it' must  noVbeatrial  by  jury,  thhter- 
at  sessions  or  the  assizes,  and  is  in  the  mean  time  a  b^lable  dUfbnce*' 
This  salutary  alteration  was  also  attended  with  the  tepeStl  of  "the^ 
39  and  40  Geo.  HI.  inflicting  by  summaf  y  process,  *untfeir  fflil^ 
Vigrant  Act,  a  milder  punishment  for  the  offence  natfiierf'Jn^hc 
present  bill.     A  step,  therefore,  is  certainly  gained  tt^On  the  oM" 
law,  Jby  restoring  in  the  cases  to  which  the  1^'  kiffd  ♦O'Geo.  Hfc 
would  apply,  the  CQnstitutional  course  of  the' CtihiirianaW,  gfVii^' 
the  j)erson  charged  the  double  protection  of  the'  gfaitd  'stftd  p^tcy^ 
jury.    The  new  act,  however,  is  upon  th^  whole  ftrfJfiite'a'se' df •* 
severity,  and  must  appear  to  the  lower  classes  (to  iHi^hOm  it*  id'ifi- 
tended  to  apply)  more  so  than  It  really  is,-^as  th^^ytSifl  uiritei^iitf- 
the  severity  of  the  punishment,  better  than  tfieit  aditttion^l  't1^ii?iie 
of  escape,  by  the  alteration  in  the  mode  of  adjtrdgiiVj^  it.^  ^fis** 
therefore  a  fair  experiment  conceriiitig  the  effltacy  Vf  ihfcfek^d  - 
severity,  and  it  may  be  'instructive  to  trace  thfe  €tk<it  np'oA  ^Sii^'- 
mines'  and  conduct  of  those  intended  tO'  be  affefcted  by  it.  ^      -  ^  "  •  • 
The  first  ^nd  most  palpable  efibcc  has  naturally  been  an  exalta- 


rac^i^   Tjtiye^^'fif^ff  f>^^pn  hin)^Q<j[  tiifi  ^me^kef  per  has  necessarily 


^Vt-^^  ^^SW^^m^  *«.J^^5P?T'sf?f  )fPi^mMlJ'  M* •f^'J?^^/:  ^rSlrc 

^.ffiWh.^urjjii^^  Ifrat  m^?ier^  ^d  gii^ight  cc^ybats  liave  coi^^^^ 
si^^;ii]^^]f  i{^e^$e4  thi$9Qa&pnj  ,^  that  infor^2|tiopi  such  as  tlie 
foijpci?^  lias.fye.<ii5ien^y  ejjjri^be^vthe^.C^^^^         of  thp  cquijtr]^' 

.<JPP4^qjEj;tN€i^^P.ich5frd  Ifafpett  wa^^on  Tuesday  convicted  be-. 
fbr/5|JI?^,CivitteThjuck,  ^sq.  of  keejpingjanid  using  engines  or  wires 
foy;^  dei^trWrtipn  of  game  iiji  th^  parish  of  Dunkerton,  and  fined 
54,,i  JJcusr^^l^n  ixxpt^  cus^^odyjby^C.  Co^tes^  keeper  to  Sir  Chas. 
B^p)iyl4pt  Bart<,  who  found  upon  him  17  wire  snakes.  The  new^ 
Act  t^  hafi  just  parsed  against  tha^e  illegal  practices  seems  only  ^ 
tOrJb^T^  imt^^  ^3l^^  o^'^^pders^  and  ^made  them  ^ore  daring  and 
iefljfp^f!fi,  The  followinig  is  a  copy  of  an  anonymous  circular 
iet^;i^  which  l^s  .Ipi^cin  i ^ceived  by  sevei;al  magistrates,  and  other 
en;)Jf^(  c))^^ac^Qr&  in  this  peighbourhbod : 

.  i^T^ifffjE^J^pi'jji^E  :r--We  have ^btely  beard  and  seen  that  there  is* 
an  ,Ac(.passed>  ^|ul  yrha^ver  poacher  is  caught  destroying  the 
giM^Q  if^la,))e  traf:^sp9rted  fpr  seven  years--if Aw  is.  Englkh  liberttf  / 

'tff^Pll^t  W^  ,4^  $Wff|i^  tq.iea^h  other  that  the  first  of  our  company.^ 
thf^t|^tlu^  L^li^J^  ^nflict<?d  on^  that  there  shall  not  one  gentleman's 
seaf]^'q^ry(^)ii)^tjry  e$M;apf^tI^e  r^ge  of  fire  :  we  are  nine  in  num*  . 
be^i^.fl^d  w^  WfU  y>^^  everyigentleman's  house  of  note.  The  first 
th^4fljBe^fi?,,sbal]  j^^sljf)t.^  We  ha,yp  ^^wprn  not  to  impeach ; 
3«%«»Ay.  rtwpk  jit  ^if^g^t^,  bH^.tbey;  will  find  it  reality.  The  game 
law;»;vir|?n5  ti;^,(ffiv^yeJt^fQfe  :^  tj^ie  jLord  9f  ,aU  these  anu 

vaa^  fir)i;.f^^,p^^^fs^ts,as  well  aa  for  tne  prince/  God  will  not  le| 
Msp^f^erli^^fljpf^^^^^^  he,y^iU  pspt  us  in  our  undertaking,  $nd 
w^-W^l  e^p^i^t^ji^,j^^h^^aupoi^/\;^flfl^^^  .      ,        \      \ 

f.4>WW  W  ^>PjWSH4^l^-— Op.  .th^eyemn5,  of  Saturday  s^n-^ 
«*8^  ^Pf^t^^9ir,.nipe^pVJo5k,.,aboiy.of  poachers, ,  seven  in ^ 
number,  ass^pJ>|ed.t^y,^u^^aUgi;^ement  on  j|i^  estate  of  t?ie  H(?n. 


Stfft  Dime  iM^tsm  C3^ 

xMmghfmmifiAmc^gm^    Wiik  ike  a«teiii<ifi^irf.4;ii*idop» 

and  $pni«4DeU  and  w»xm  ^riiich  Off  iurought  irttb  <tlieoi«  Aey^ind 
aiic»»eded  in  catdiing  nine  bares^  aod  ware  carrying  them  svnqr^ 
wbendmy  were  disoQirend  bf  tlie  feaselo^ipec  and  Hv«n.  edhm 
i9lia.wwe.eoga^d  with  hien,  iafMitiolifig^^  diSwrent  Mvm»>.iA 
twd^  to  pfioleet  tiie^game  frcm  sug^iily  depr«iiaMnu  lamwdiatnlf 
aftfferoewii^  thenpaa^hetit  the  keiqptrcaummcmed  dbem  in  a  lAs^ 
eiid'.peaceaUe  manner  to  fwe  op  tbnr  Aames»  the  dog»»  lefiffc^i 
mentty  Arc.  diey had  wi4i  Aem} and  tegame  they  had.takeM-et 
the  same  tioie  assuaog  them  that.hia  party  had  &»^vm%  (whifik 
were  produced  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  and  alarmiag  4|eA}». 
and  isq[»reuniting  to  tfaem  the  folly  of  eesistance,  as,  in  the  errant 
of  an  afiray f  they  nuist  inevitably,  he  opt eipowered  hy  aiq^^^cMr 
xniQBihers,  epren  without  fire-arms,  which  they  were  detensiined  net 
to  resort  to>  unkss  opmpelled  in  sel£*de&nce.  Notwithstanding 
Ais  remonstrance  of  die  ke^er,  the  men  unanimously  cefiis^  to 
give  up  on  any  t^sn^y  dedaringy  that  if  diey  were  follawed> .  they 
would  give  them  a  ^<  brudi,"  and  wquld  mpel  forice  by  fbi^*  The  • 
poachers  then  divectly  took  off  their  great  coats,  threw  th^m 
down  with  the  game,  &c.  behind  them»  and  approaclted  die 
keepers  in  an  attitude  of  attack.  A  emart  ooittest  instandy .  ensuedt 
both  partiea  uamg^'only  the  ad^  or  hladgeons.  they  .carried; 
attdsuch  was  the  ^anfuttou  during  the  batde,  that  some  jof  ^(ha. 
keepers  were  occasionally  struck  by  their  own  comradeainraistaki^. 
for  tl^eir  opponents.  After  they  had  fought  in  this  manner,  about 
eight  or  ten  minutes^one  of  the  poachers,  named  Rohen«Siiivmops» 
reeeivftda  violent  blow:  Vfon  his  left  temple,  which  tailed,  him;  to 
the  ground,  where  he  lay,  erying  fput  murder,  and. asking  Ux 
nieroy.  The  keepers  very  humanely  desired  that  all  viokooe  mi^it 
cease  on  both  sides:  upon  whidli  diree  of  the  poachess  took^^ 
Sight  and  escaped,  and  the  remaining  three,  togedier  witfa.fiimii. 
mons,  were  secured  by  the  keepers.  Simmons,  by  the  asdistavkpe. 
of  the  other  men,  wa&ed  to  die  keeper's  houM^  whei^  he  ^frht 
placed  in  a  chair  :  but  he  soon  after  died.  His  death  was  ao  doubt 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  blood  upon  the  brain,  oecasioaed  by  the 
niptuae  of  a  vessel  f  ro|R  the  biow  he  had  recei  ved»  Tlie  thcivs 
pAchers  who  had  been  taken  were  committed  to  NondgdaaiSh  fiU 
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tfdcted  from  die  evidence  gi4«n  upon  tIM<6c<Micii^.'*l?h^^|$«teBfi^^ 

vkkfllmmslf  •  M4«ll^b^^tbfa!lt^pd¥b  (^ 

cMribttee,  ted  pcilrit^Miaid'eitreto»y'5''iA'^  ^^^ 

ocoaikieii  reqtOt^   'Th^  ifee^aideir  Iras  tif^tIliMc^4i&ud«Uf!Jf'WMI^ 

Betkto^  in  OkfcvdAiiib,  «M1Has  left  a^WiTe,  %tiff  ^^ftiU.  Tfte  flfi^Stf' 
p#iitttterf <wef« hearA  m^ e¥idenee»ahd%Vi:(^(H!iVfed  lA'Mth^ftei^' 
thrttOOprt^  w^re  in  no  Way  bkmeable,  and  tttributed  their  disaster 
to  ^AtAr&wn  ioiketeti6ti  ^nd  iinptudenee.   'S^et^t^bf ^^kei^eift' 
pttftf  *<irare  so  «MKJ(beEit  as  tobenoW'  c6^fii^*toiheirbed^.  The' 
tvo  poAties  are  «afd  ^  be  total  strangers  to^ad^othih->donseq%r^(i0f 
im  maiiee  )>repetise  could  have  eii^ted^^M^f^n  them  $  at\d'«t)  it ' 
zffKtuA  to  th«^  }iirf ,  after  a  most  dtii^e  ^Ai  deliberate  ii^sKt^^ 
tioiij  that  IJbe  ccinftiaOn  (kMng  tfie  sfi^f  wat^  sb^  gyea^  that'tii^  d^i . 
ceffsed  was  as  Skely  to  be^inek  b^^one  ol^h»6Nra')^aitf*as  bjr'tK^' 
ke^t^s,  they  rettimed  a  verdict  df-^^Mandc^ilfr  agftmsc  som^  : 
person  ot  persons  uiikno««^h.  -''^p-     "^ 

'^nPi^ehed  a«  the  first  6F  these  ^^RudociSoifs  ts,  I  think  it  can 
gtsfftAf  he  deiiied,HHrt  VMiUs  sjigttt'aild ^t^^hMFfeMcohSi^qii^nCet' ' 
ate  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  €ie  exaspetatitm  *s'fura%  cdnsequd^t 
ujion  tite  severe  ehactm^tot  jdstalhidetf  to;  ^^Ai»«iirlaaft  d\s<^  fe^at ' 
least  a  strong  proof  diat  ^ererity  ibf  enactmAit  irq\iife1had€*qUit¥'^ 
taeewfectAe-evil.'  •  *  '-'^s''^ 

The  second  tety  natural  consequence  Of  the'ttett' ^actha^SfcdSlt;' 
that  fmm  the  general  conrictiOn^rf  Wundue  severity,  the  incrfcSis^^^ 
puiMshment  has  not,  I  belieti^,  in  dttesoHtary  instance  been  iuSi&^:  ' 
In  the"  only  Convictions  that  I  have  heard  of  urrdef'the  nei*'!*^;' 
the  milder  puniihteient'  of  six  ittort^s  tmptlihnrlt^t  has  been  tfth^'' 
jtk^ed.     The  lamentable  efflfcts  of  the  la^^,  therrfbre,  upon  i*^' 
dkpOi^fbfl  a«d'h!*it9'bf  the  poacher 'h&ve  been  |;Wf^<^%^raW/- 
toasi    Thfe  fwHr  of  the  ptmishment  ha-r  added! desperation  to'  the  ^ 
crime  ^ '  aikf  the  actual  punishment  of  ^thV  "criminal  Svh^eii '  talSftii' ' 
ha^>*ot  even  »fbtded  die  terro*^  df  eiitoffle'tb  (d^ttr  otbets*o^" 

fltttfft  gtfclldlS;'^  j^.ii.r^  ^^fiW  n*>^i.i  r^'>^«^  '  •  •         '    t'-h/^^' 
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l%e  third  consequence  has  followed  of  course  from  thi^  combi- 
natbn  of  increased  atrocity  with  undue,  and  therefore  ineffectual, 
severity.  •      .        -   ^   -  » 

The  offence  of  Poaching  has  exceedingly  increased.  / 
For  the  prpp/  pf^  tb^  fact  I  appealto;  the  experience  of  magistrates 
acting  in  populous  .4i^rii:t^,^  in  the,  neighbourhood -of  grgai.J 
towns,  which  are  the  principal  marts  for  stolen  game.    The  co«  > 
lumns  of  the  county  papers,  also,  offer  ample  evidence  upon  this  ' 
point.    So  that  FteaHjrflnnk  wearejustifiiffii  concluding,  that  if . 
reason,  if  experience,  if  common  sense,  if  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  the  state  of  society^  ^if  monil  €QP9eqiinii96S,  fif  regard  to  the  < 
i^elfare  of  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  class  of  the  cgmmunityi  t 
if  natural  ^i^uitj^  if  j||e  bcjter :inf9i^e4}udig5«^nl.ofi^^ 
persons  conyerted  in  spite  of  their  own  wishes  a^id  prejudices,  if  : 
the  ajjmost  universal  consent  of  unpreju.<Jliced  judges,  if  t|ie  prayers  . 
of  t;he  friends  of  humanity  an4 1^  tei^s  of  t^^  wid^aw  and  Cifp^n  . 
be  of  any  yf^v^Uvi  ^^tpxm^^ijj^^-f^^  *^-  ^' 

cur  a  fearful  responsibility  should  it  hesitate  to  embpdy  in  a  Statute 
the  principles  and  the  substance  of  the  Repoi;t^  Q^.its  Conjiinittee  . 
on  the  Game  Law*.  ^,   .  .    -  ♦  •: 

Having  Sitated  the  cpnsequences  of  the;  n^w^  enactment  with  the 
warmth  of  feeling  which  sinc^e.  c^pnviotion,  founded  oo  a  know-*  : 
l^ge  of  facts,  authorises,  and  cannot  but  produce  id  a  mind  alive 
to  ,every  thing  that  toui|hes  the  ipprai  we]&ure  of  the  coufitiry  and  . 
Ae  ^equity  of  it^  jlaws,  I  fed  that  a  tribute  of  j<»ti6e  i«-due  to  the 
authors  and  promoters  of  that  act.     I  have  not  th¥  feast  doubt  tflat  i 
lliey  were  consdentiousiy  convinced  of  the  justice  and  probable'^f- 
,ficaoy^f<h«r  proceeding.     The  character  of  the  honourable  and  » 
indeperideiit  gentleman  who  is  reported  to  have  introduced  it,  is  suf-  ■ 
ficiently^  established  for  firmness  and  consistency,  for  honourable 
fefeling,  and  the  accomplishments-befitting  his  5ta.tion. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  submit  this  pampMet  to  hii|]i  v^ith.diffidjsno^ 
because  I  believe  that  I  have  mpr^  ext^ensive  knpwt*^dge  «:^?,«g^?^ff 
has  of  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  ,tlx^.  labpi^rinfi  cl^^s^a  of -co* 
ci|^|^,and.Qf  th^  mpral  and  political  efFects/>f  th«itGame XdW0h-  I 
tru^^tb^  <lie  a^4.th^|f ^^bo^^bipi^  with.hif9994fe  ^s^w ^^msSustAak 
tH^^aperimem  baa^failed.'  i^pin^it  bi»  b«!n'^w«Ui8si4 
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sists  in  a  perseverance  in  what  is  right.  To  persevere  in  what  turns 
out  to  be  wrong  is  not  courage  but  obstinacy. — I  am,  dear  Sir» 

ryr  1.  .  FaitUiJly  youTS, 

'  A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN/ 

J5i»M,  181t.  AND  PROPRIETOR  t>T  GAME. 


APPENDIX.    NO.  I. 

REPORT  9R0(M  THE  COMMtTTfiE  ON  Td£  GAMS  LAWS. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  Consideration  the  Laws  relat- 
'  ing  to  Oanie,  and  to  report  their' Observations  and  Opinion  thi^e- 
'  ttpDir,  from  time  to  time,  to  The  MoUse»  have  considered  the  Matters 
-  iathcm  referrtdi  and  agreed  upon  th6  following  Report: 

•  Tour  Committee,  in  investigating  this  important  subject,  proceeded 
t6'^tlif  consideration  of  the  present  existing  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  game :  their  adequacy  to  their  professed  object,  their  policy  and 
justice,  and  their  eflFects  upon  Ihe  habits  and  morals  of  the  lower 
brders  of  die  community.  In  considering  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  upon  this  subject,  their  attention  vr^s  naturally  directed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  its  state  in  the  early  peric^ds  of  the  common  law,  and  in 
that  your  Committee  finds  concurrent  and  undisturbed  authorities  fat 
contemplating  game  as  the  exclusive  right  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  ratione  soli.  In  a  law  of  Canute's  (vide  45th  Institutes,  p.  d£0,) 
your  Committee  find  that  he  thus  expresses  himself  :—Pnr/er«afl«/«« 
concedo  ui  in  propriis  ipsitu  pradiis  quisqut  tarn  in  agris  quam  in  s^^ 
vis  excitist  agitetque  Jeras  ;  and  Blackstone  II.  p.  415,  ^  quilibet  homo 
dignus  venationesua  insylvi  etin  agris  situ  propriis  et  in  dominie  swh 
In  the  preamble  of  the  Statutes,  llth  Henry  VII.  c  17,  a  parliament- 
aljrftcognition  of  the  common  law  is  most  distinctly  made,  and  in 
ifeftequtvocal  language.  It  states,  that  jpersons  of  little  substance  de- 
sCroy  pheasants  and  partridges  upon  the  lordships,  manors,  lands,  and 
tenements,  of  divers  owners  and  possessioners  of  the  same,  without 
ltcfinse»  consent,  or  agreement  c£  the  same  possessioners,  by  which  the 
saioe  li>se  hot  only  their  pleasure  and  dispott  th^t  they,  their' fi-i^cfs, 
and  servants,  should  have  about  hawkingi  bunting,  and  takipg  of  the 
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ssumtf  but  also  tfaef  lose  the  profit  and  avail  that  shtUdttHf^airto  dieir 
household  y  &c.  ;»         .     ' 

Ifi^the  4th  Instittttes,  p.  304|  it  is  laid  down,  that  seeing  the  wild 
bsai^  do  belong  to  the  purlieu  men  rarione  soli,  so  l^ng  as  tKtjr  Hft- 
main  in  his  grounds  he  may  t^li  them,  for  ditt  property  raihrn*  sMfi$ 
}flrliih>.  In  11  Coke's  Repom^  p.  $76^  it  is  laid  down,  diac  ^r  lupdb 
Mgi  hunting,  ftciliere  needeth  not  any  license,  but- every  one  mAf^-A 
his  own  land,  use  them  at  his  pleasure,  withoiil  any  restraint  to<^te 
i^itde,  if  not  bf  pAtftsaB»tiU  as  ap^MNitv  by  ths^aM^i  l  i  Hen.  nOI. 
c.  IT?  "23  Eli2.  c.  10 ;  and  S  James  I.  c.  Id.  j'*q 

In  Sutton  and  Moody's  5  Modem  Reported  p2 ^75^  Holt,C.  JusiMi^ 
says,  tihe  conies  are  as  much  his,  in  his  ground,  as  if  they  were  in  a 
warrak,  and  the  property  is  ratime  soti*  So  in  the  year*book,^^l% 
Hetti  VIII.pl.  10,  If  a  man  start  a  hare  in  his  own  ground,  he  hai4 
property  in  it  raiiahe  s^.  "tii  ^ 

>'  Ul  limitation,  and  to  a  ttitain  degree  te  ddnogatimi  ^  ^k»  cotiilXon 
k#,^tf^  variety  of  Statutes  h^  subjected  to  penalties  persons  "Mlo^f '^Mt 
katitlg  emain  ^{fullificatioils,.  shiitt  even  upon  d>etr  own  lands  ISl^Hy 
•f  otiose  wild  animals  which  come  under  the  ^4enomitmtiofi  of  CUdHe. 

By  the  15  Rich.  11.  Stat.  1^  c.  1^  laymen  no«  having  ¥k,  jperkntk" 
mum>  and  priests  not  having  10^  per  aiMsutn^are  pvohi^ted  from  ldt« 
lag  or  destroying  conies^  hares.  Sec.  under  pain  of  a  year's  imprillfiti- 
ment  ^s  Statute  appears  to  be^the  Jrst  inatniuetion  of  a  qualtfica^ 
tion  to^  itill  Game.)  By  the  92  Hem  VIII.  e.  8,  a  pefiaky  upon  sellfiig 
Gafioe  was  first  enacted  $  but  diis  was  a  temporary  law,  whidi  was 
snfbred  to  etplre^  and  die  sale  of  Game  was  not  again  restrained  ^ 
th«  Ut  James  I.  c.  27.  By  the  dd  James  I.  c.  13,  the  quaHficatioa  to 
kill  Game  was  increased  to  ¥)L  in  land,  and  20QL  in  petsonal  profMr^* 
"  By  the  22  and  2S  C.  II.  c.  25,  Lords  of  Manors,  not  under  tb^Me- 
^r^<>f  Esqut^,  may  by  writing  under  their  hands  aitd  seals  afpdffkt 
game-keepers  within  their  respective  manors,  who  mav  kSl  d&lMt^ 
liases; ^c.  andother  Game,  and  by  the  warrant  of  ^  JuAscemay  sCa^iA 
hiouses  of  persons  prohibited  to  kill  Game.  >:  '^   • 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  thifr  Statute  -28  Jmd  $3  C*  II«  ii 
the  first  instance,  either  in  our  Statutes,  Reports,  or  Law  TreatlMk 
tn  iHiieh  Lords  of  Manors  are  £stinguished  from  other  land  owiiers» 
in  tegard  to  Game* 

The  same  Sutute,  section  %  confines  the  qualification  to  kiU  Gmat 
to  parsons  ha^ifng  lands  of  inhtoitane^  of  1002,^  per  annum,  or4^MI 
to  a  JSOl.  tto%lucb  are  added  other tiescriptions  of  petsooalrqwdificai* 
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ptrson»iiot  aUpw^d  to  have  or  keep  game  dogsy  5ee< 

The  22  and  2ft  C.  11.  c.  25,  was-foU owed,  by  4  and  5  W.  aad  M*  ©. 
SHi  aiidihe  2St  6eo»  IL  C4  \%  which  enacted  pavialues  agaiasi  iiiic|ua- 
li6td%  and)  BnaUjr*  agawst  ([^alified  peigaoiuyi  ?«)k>  4^#  biij,  sell,^  ^ 
^fSm  ao  aal^  anj  faare»  inheatant,.  pan^f^giibr  3sc>,  Siiniigr  ptaakWit  9xe 
4iiBwta  caaetod  agai&st  unqiMlified  peraMis  having  Gam^  in  their  pnr 

B^BK}k9pp^T»,iko.f«m\Ckmii^^  ttm^  of  the  lawaM- 

specttng  game,  as  they  at  presQat  stand.  The  rarious  and  nnmharksi 
^hlittitfis  vihkh  hafre}jbafa4iiuu:te4  I9«m  lhesiib|ect»  and  to  which  jodt 
CcHXimittee  hdve  not  thought  it  irequisite  to  allude,  have  not  been  xas^' 
obstrted  hj  them ;  but  seeing  thfil  thi^  are  msrtly  sopplementary  to 
those  to  \thich  yodf  Committee  has  made  reArwoe,  they  hare  not  fek 
it  inpOTtaat  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  enatDOieiita^  > .  ,(T(  . 

Yifsot  Comniitiee.caAiiofe  hot  e0»chld#fths»t»  byt^e^cofomoptev* 
0vary  possessor  of  land  Is^aa  an  ea^ltmiiit  ftgbt  iwtianA  s^  t«  a|}l,|h# 
aaiinali,^^^  natuns  foa&d  upoa  jbia  land ;  jandthat  h?.  may  pursae  ,ai|d 
Ul|^thaxai<lilKni9dl»;$ir  diithmae  any  otfciar  person  tofmrsiie^Qr  JstDl  tifim4 
aiwl  that  ba  may  wm  by  tfaa  oommod  Iaw#  wUch  in.ao  far  contiapes 
iitli«|i|«ai|ied  by  apf,  saltaaqncaii  Statusntt  sHjsport  as  action  s^gainst  any 
pmpn  wha sl»U  take,  ldU»  or  chasethem. 

Tht  Statuie&Ao.whkbr your. Committee  have  referrad  hzrt,  in  liml* 
V^Ai»9^  of  the  ia»ma|on  lair>  subjeetad  tor  penalties  p«rsoaa  wfao,  not 
fakiVti^.  certain  quaU&niliansi.  shall  eacerctse  their  commoa^Iaw  ri|^  | 
but  ihey  biive  not  diRTesied  the  possessor  of  his  right,  nor  faave  dMrjr 
g|y^  power  to  any  other  person  to  exercise  that  rightt  witboat  iho 
fHHseiic.of  thepossessoft^ 

. .  It^ppears tai  your  Cl0famtit^i.thatjhed2&nd  8S  C^IL  faasm^ijffljp 
du^  $lkct  of  tmiva^fm^  from  ihofe  liabUitifa  vbkh  were  prevkmi}f 
HlW^fcedi  agatittf  n»ysalifiedpeigaon%,  ^och  game-keapera  as  shaUj'e^ami 
ii«tnptton.fM«<».'th4P|  by  4im  Xords  4df  Manors  (and  .which  examptioil 
dm  aaid  Lords  of  Manors  are  tha:d>y.emp9;wm*ed  tagiv^);  b^  ihac 
ib^'irestraiata  sqpdpi  the  miff  ^'  gapa  aqiiaUy  aSe^t  the  entoe  coti^aao^ 

r  ¥tmur  Cojpamiltee  eon^ei?^,  tHat,  ii^  the  prefect  state  of  soQietyr  tber# 
is  little  probability  that  the  Laws  above  referred  to  i>an  c^tin^ade- 
Wt^^  t^^thr  ^#!Pt/.  £()«  is4)tda  they  wsre^  orjsgt^^y  ena^tfdv  The 
^fS$mtmfikkiJBPf^^9B^ M  ^  «ilfpiOTir|he.h|i(^fnsea^upM^^ 
£i^il<aiid.jif^|K||t^  and  the  consequent  hal^iiui^pf  lu^mryand  iadul^ 
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gence,  operate  rs  a  constant  excitement  to  their  infraction,  ^lAAch  nd 
legislative  interference  that  your  Committee  could  recommend  ap- 
pears likely  to  counteract. 

It  appears  that,  under  the^present  system,  those  possessors  of  land 
who  fall  within  the  statutable  disqualifications  feel  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  game,  ^ud  that  they  are  less  active  in  re- 
pressing the  baneful  practice  of  poaching,  than  if  they  remained  enti- 
tled to  kill  and  enjoy  the  game  found  upon  their  own  lands.  Nor  is  it 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  i:Q||;u7'  ^"^^  ^^  ^^  crops,  in  those  situa- 
tions where  game  is  superabundant,  may  induce  the  possessors  of  land 
thus  circumstanced,  rather  to  encourage  than  to  suppress  illegal  modes 
of  destroying  it. 

The  expediency  of  the  present  restraints  upon  the  possessors  of  land 
appears  further  to  your  Committee  extremely  problematicaL  The 
game  is  maintained  by  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  your  Committee 
isi^otawakMof  dny  ¥al)d''gfti%Ms  fbr  <^tinmn^to  withhofd^from  the 
possessors  of  Istaddw^ttajoynieat  of  that- property  wlitch  has  ^appeand 
by  the  common  law  to  belong  to  tfacm.  ■.  .     .-»v>< 

,  The  present  systtm^c^  GameJLavsprofduoet  the  effiect^fjeaoiDUrag- 
iog  its  illegal  and  irregular,  destruaticm  ^y  p^dkets^  in  whomtantiti- 
^rest  is  thereby  created  to  obtaiaa  livelibpQiA^y  Ay^texs^tic  and*;ba« 
bitual  infractions  of  the  law. ,  It ,  can  hardly  be  necessary  tor  ymr 
Committee  to  point  out  the  mischieyous  influence  of  such  a  stateupon, 
the  moral  conduct  of  those  who  addict  themselves  to  such  .  ppcti9§;  ; 
to  them  may  be  readily  traced  many  of  the  irregularities,  and  most  of 
the  crimes,  wfafch  are  prevalent  among  the  lower  orders  in  agricultural 
districts. 

Your  Committee  hesitate  to  recommend,  at  this  late  period  of  tfie 
lesstoD^  the  Intri^dtiction  of  afn  imttiediate  measui^e,  upon  a  sub|ect 
which  Hff©ccfc»ti^ety  df  mtfehests  5  bttdiey  cannot  abstfeih  froii  ex- 
pressing  a  sanguine  expectation,  that  by  the  future  adoption  df  iiOttie 
fl^a^uie,  fi»iiAdediiptetteiprtndf^*  t«c6gnised^^$"7<mrHSt^mitiil^ee 
(^i\^ei^«,  hf  the,.OQqiii»m  kn^,  mmik  c£;«he.evils  originating  in  the 
pr^nt  ^ysfevi  of.  the  Game  Law&fn«y  be  ultitiBateiy  rensmd;^ ^  nx  i^ 

flpon  mature  consideration  of  the  premises,  your  Committee  imm 
come  ;<^!the  fpUpwing  Resolution ;  .  -   o^cu 

\  ,J      Resoi^vep^      . ijgei 

That  it  is  the' opinion  of  this  Committ^,  that  a]ll.game  .shouldy}^ 
the  .property  qf  th^  person  upon  whose  lands  such  game  should^ 

f^ufta.     •"-  -  '-^"^^'-  -■  '     ■    "  •  .-  6 ^    .    .^^ 
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i  ^  Al$4ii9:tbe,  cotuitf'f,g9K>As  of  EAglancI  are  overfiomag^jwith 
miA<^r8^  .msui)^  of 7  wlKi^eKCsises  afenmatlDecl'iirith  oircamcmfces 
])ecttliarly  desperate  and  atroctont^  ^     ^"''«  ..     i      .  ji     -. 

<>s  JPorevioUs:  toi  the  tieb:jbstBewion$M9j^«'Psnrliament9  in  two  seteral 
iletterr  to  pu>  I  foSr^rpmod^tbe^p^rfticims'  tendency  i^  the  H^tne 
*hx7n  as  dierf  noigr  Btold^  ^tid  ^h(^'  ^flmo^  irresistible  tempt^tTibfts 
to  crime  iHitch  'they  hold  out.  I  "endeavoured  to  mark,  as  I 
thbught  thc^deserved^  the  iiiinibrality  and  the  utter  absurdity  of 
continuing  an  obsokte  prohibition  which  the  change  in  the  state  of 
society  has  actually  converted  into  an  encourogemenff  the  practical 
result  of  which  is  simply  to  give  the  monopoly  of  a  profitable  traf-^ 
£c  to  rogues  and  vagabonds^  a^iid  thus  to  encourage  the  increase  of 
.tho9e  meritorious  personageif^  ^W^  ^  ezceediiy^Iy  discourages,  the 
,^i:eQct  ^d  pr^rvation  pf  gaxof,  wb^sh  it  is  it^osfceitsiUe  object  to 

^^jif^^jk^  ti^e  hcU  99emx^4eaiM6  and  mmrftiteA-kMHiy » adthu^li 
4bfy^tai^  oenfifimed  and  SKfaBtatdkted'by  dfV'theisidn  aftd  Ttp&rtM 
a' largeosml  ^cnlightflned  osiiunllt^^ of  Hhe  House  of  'Comm6hs9 
mngtfX3t4%Hiiam'V9me  coofiiiygefielemen  converted  in  spite  of  long- 
cheridbed*  prejudice,  yet^  strange  to  ticff-^kry  attefhpt  tb  build  lip  t 
better  system  upon  sound  and  ratipnal  principles  has  hitherto  b^eh 
a^^^t^'in  P^n^Mhcnt  J^&l^it  is  still  more  ^extraordinary,'  in 
^^bn  :t^'^  itifir^ppiiM  i^c^^ts^^  ^i^iiT%%z^Uni^^^^  tp 
lead  to  its  natural  and  necessary  consequence^  the  ineieaac  and 
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pn:y^a^jk^?fkf  thejcritne,  has  it  been  nevefthdeiGS  ap|^d  in  spite 
ei/^l]  experiencev  butrin  the  sapient  expectation  of  repressing  the 
ojlpi^nce.    .       .  -  ^  '(,  ' 

Few  things  ha?e  moce  excited  m]^  attonishment  than  that  such 
a.  code  of  laws  should  still  be  permitted  to  rear  its  head  in  siuih'^i 
country.  As  £i  giishmen  we  have  many  privileges  and  inscitutioiftf 
which.gloriously  distinguish  us  not  c»i]y  from  the  slaves,  but  fr6m 
thefx;^e-men  of  other  countries ;  but  in  respect  to  our  Game  La^ 
we  are  really  behindhand  with  die  lowest  slaves  of  the  most  des^ 
potic  governments  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  however  my  intention  to  travel  over  again  the  ground 
which  has  been  alrefKiy^  made  good.     I  consider  it  as  proved  and 
admitted,  and  no  longer  open  to  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  present 
Game  Laws  are  become  in  their  actual  operation  oppressive  and 
iSMqual|-^--eo  com^letciy  lne£kctual.fordieir  pvofessed  objieet  as 
even  to  have  a  conttaury  tendeney-'-^togcther  intpplicable  to  iSnt 
present  state  of  society  in  Engbndy  and  above  all  that  they  axe  Ae 
t6Mmctedp0renis  «i  more  than  half  the  bnittl  crisMs  whidt  stain  the 
anaals  of  (mrcoon^ viUagea^    Uj  wnsf  one etUI>dotibc  die  traA^ 
t]bese  aasertion%he  k  referredito  the  iuiaQs«ife«edt«fgameiitB  oS^trnf 
twofornier  letters^   Unkss  tbtj  are  opsiEt  to  answer  and  r^tmidf^ 
I  cannot  think  that  in  tames  like  theee,  when  geouifie  moral  feelttij; 
h  widely  diffiised  through  aU  da8see> .  so  enomiiaas  and  gratuifom 
;i.blot  wiU  k>ng:>be  permitted  to  fetfc  itpon  onvnatfontl  ptdity.     .  -^ 
y  lit  is  howevei^  alas  ifaoit  too^tme  diafi  iQ*s«itimetoiiSi«om»llttfll|! 
nm^  wUl  have  their  ,}ttdgmriita  iaqm^ffittb^  Inassedft  ^by-^ir 
supposed  interests.     But  it  is  abo  consisttiit  with  a  fmi^  -^tmhW^ 
tim  Qi  hmQaBiaffaAoa  t^  peri^civei  tibat  vwhenever  jnen  adct  i^eitf  the 
Qblml9tiim;.af  tlictf  sspposed  interests  beii^nn  oppo^tmir  ^<^to| 
dgm^<9{^mtu»md  sMeaKty,  Jhey.  are  ak^Miys^  am  moAi  lOii^ 
tfAm  iotlheinisteras^  aiitfey  aiem shear  duly*   .'i>  *        ^    ^i-' 
^  jTaihiiW'dMadiU  is  eo  in  Am  caee  before  ae  is  die  feinidpel  «i^ 
1^  ^f  tlmie^ter,  sn  .whidbl  hope  to  sheer  ytmmorm  m  deteilidips 
thirtotteft  olrintyrfMmieB  totters  would  akhiw^  ibAtaUpartin  wlni» 
hHtafosls  am&KBOf  wayiimdNrsd  in  the  eukfset  wcmld  be  meteriiUf 
beaefi^bjpa  mrikakakemboo  of  the  peasentsystem^  and  tliat  ndNi 
osuldpinettdf  eeaeiseithafkest4|njuryi.  .^>;     i    -^      .21   -^^  sa^. 

.i:]m6m  jpaity  inljUih  mu — J  » HiyHBtBw>io%ii  this  tariiei^fmpite^ 
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tor,  in  wl^om  is  mrtiudfy  (and>  as  some  -writers  contAni,  l^aOf 
also)  vested  the  property  in  the  game  upon  the  land.  It  is  at  firK 
sight  natural  to  suppose  that  these  persons  looking  into  the  Btatute- 
bpok,  and  finding  an  immense  string  of  severe  penal  restrictions 
upon  the  invaders  of  this  property,  so  much  beyond  what  the  pro^ 
tection  of  other  property  of  die  same  value  is  thought  to  require^  k 
is  natural  I  say  to  suppose  that  they  should  conclude  this  at  least  t« 
1^  free  from  invasion*  Tet  it  is  in  point  of  fact  more  exposed  t^ 
it  than  any  other.  This  may  appear  perhaps  inconsistent  with 
reasonable  expectation. 

.  Why  is  it  that  the  penalties  upon  smuggling  tea,  sugar,  tobacco^ 
^d  other  taxed  articles  of  general  consumption,  are  nu>re  efficient  ia 
recessing  the  offence?  Probably,  because  by  paying  the  duty  the  ar* 
tide  may  be  had  in  an  honest  way.  There  is  a  o»mpetition  betweea 
the  fi»ir  and  the  unfair  dbalcr,  and  the. superior  profit  of  the  latter 
ifi.more  than  compensated  by  his  risk  of  incurring  the  penalty, 
1^  if  the  importation  and  sale  of  tea>  sugar,  and  tobacco,  were  ab« 
solut^ljr  prohibited,  so  that  they  could  only  be  had  cfthe  ^smu^kTf 
\c9tgJF»h9nd  no  p^nidiies.wovM  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their  in^ro* 
4li€4Qn  and  ^lonsumplioa,  and  that  the:  more  severe  die  peaakies^ 
t)^  greater  wouM  he  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the  smuggler. 
He  would  be  assisted  hi  the  evasion  of  penalties  by  every  one  es* 
^Ifk  the  rpvemieiofficar ;  uidecdt«ine. tenths  ol  the  people  would 
l>e  partakers  of  the  crimen.  Mttraovxtiv  the  law,  itself  would  be  so 
lltttwraUy  coasidtyred^  ahsard  sttdaojust^  that  m.num  of  ordinary 
£Niagr  andiiQdafsiaadiiqf^ceyld  bgiaghjasself  to  enforce  it  agaiiMt 
Uiillfiiglbbaii?* . 

u JiitfvfiP  Q£:the,GasBe  Laws  >•<«>  long,  as  En^shaiea,  of  aU  iht 
MMl  ja  ZnxtxfCyme  actually  prohibited  by  severe  penalties  from fairfy 
bfiqgingitfr  ofca^nasket  an  ai^riok  spgeaoBally.  coveted  by  pUfdMi^ 
sers  asgame^  the  law  jmao^'ca^saysaotfaing.aiore  nov less  thaa 
dss,'iiuu;  tkr  actidesludl  be  exclbshrely  bi^ught  to  snarket  by  the 
aq^^^kaleri  arha  is  asMSted  tathe  evasion  df  die  penalty  hf 
Moif^iudmdaal  save  the  lord  of  die  numor  |  >Mid  /who  aioreo:var 
iftHiIvs  so  nsuch.compassioa  in  all  other,  miada  from  dieabsurditf 
aaAdnj^iceiDf  the  hw«to  which  he  ts  exposedi:  that  in^niae  cases 
oat  of  ten  due  offieaoe  canaoli  bst  i^roseeutsd.ta  4}oa'8pctioiwj  itts^ 
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tagement  arising  Irom  all  these  causes^  and  t^  greater  die  t^n^ta^ 
tion  to  commit  the  ofience ;  because^  when  it  succeeds^  its  retiltili^ 
ration  is  so'  much  the  higher*  Whereas  were  the  market  fairly 
open  to  the  honest  dealer^  and  the  qiiestion  ^ere  only  whether  h^ 
should  sell  his  commodity  at  a  rate  somewhat  higher  than  the  dis«^ 
honest  dealer,  this  difference  might  easily  be  compensated'  by  « 
moderate  penalty,  which  no  man  would  hesitate  in  enforcing,  b^f^ 
cause  it  would  be  considered  both  just  and  necessary,  and  which 
would  therefore  be  really  effectual  in  repressing  the  offence. 
Under  this  system  too  nine  tenths  of  iht  community  would  be 
•enlisted  (as  in  all  other  cases)  against  the  dishonest  dealer,  instead 
of  in  his  favor.  The  purveyor,  the  purchaser,  and  the  consumer, 
would  certainly  prefer  procuring  the  same  article  without  tisk  of  a 
penalty  than  with  it ;  and  the  interest  of  the  occupier  of  the  lan^ 
Vould  be  to  watch  and  repress  the  invader  of  a  property  now  ren- 
dered of  some  value  to  him,  instead  of  encouraging  theni  to  destiny 
what  was  previously  an  unprofitable  nuisance. 

From  this  reasoning  I  venture  to  conclude,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  conceivable  system  of  legislation,  except  that  merc^id  and  ^tf- 
pient  one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the'  Game  Laws,  that  could 
render  the  proprietors  of  land  insecure  in  the  enjoyments  arising 
out  of  the  possession  of  game. 

I  have  often  contrasted  in  my  mind  the  relative  comfort  on  the 
one  hand  of  theSquire  sitting  in  his  parlour  with  an  angry  brow^ 
and  receiving  the  daily  return  of  spikes,  steel  traps  and  spring  guns» 
of  attorneys'  bills  for  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  poachers ;  of 
petitions  from  their  destitute  wives  and  children,  of  gamekee{^tT3 
fettered  and  fastened  to  trees  by  the  poachers'  wires^  or  of  poachers 
and  keepers  maimed  and  slaughtered  togedier  ins  indiscriminate 
combats  in  the  dark;  and,  above  all,  daily  aggravated. reports  of  the 
increasing  hatred  to  himself,  and  augmented  brutaHty,  profi^acy» 
and  ferocity  towards  each  other,  of  the  viUbgers  whose  moral  and? 
political  welfare  it  is  his  duty  to  consult  ;«^and,  on  Utit  other  h^id^ 
the  same  Squire  under  an  ameliorated  system,  inviring  his  frieflA 
to  walk  with  him  in  his  woods  without  fear.of  endanjgeringliteiT 
lives,  promoting  the  pecuniary  as  well  as  the  moral  interests  of  Us 
seighbours  and  tenants  by  affording  them  a  profitable  article  ibr 
aak  as  well  as  for  r^reationi  securing  to  himself  by  the  best  tsf^ 
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secufiliei  <m  isn{4^  supply  for  his  own  inTa:s^m^dht9  and;  by'^* 
ti^mifar  of  the  aale  of  game  from  the  nightly  thief  to  the  fair  dealer 
£t  whose  expence  it  is  reated,  gradually  reclaiming  the  former 
tp: the  pursuits  of  regular. industry!  and  the  care  of  their  familie^i 
afid  (allowing  time  for  the  diange  of  inveterate  habits]  seeing  a 
lasting  peace  established  on  his  property  between  the  rival  armi^  of 
gamekeepers  and  poachers— and,  above  all,  resting  his  own  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  love  and  affection^i 
of  good  order  and  morality,  among  his  neighbours  and  dependents^ 
Finally,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietor, 
tl^e  is  one  position  which  appears  to  me  quite  conclusive.    The. 
supply  of  game  in  the  market  is  at  present  equal  to  the  demand^ 
and  is  never  likely  to  exceed  it }  an  alteration  of  the  law  ^ould  not. 
materially  increase  the  demand  \ — ^underboth  systems  therefore  the 
quantity  sent  to  market  would  be  nearly  the  same,  and  under  the 
aoaended  system  a  quantity  at  least  equal  to  the  present  would  be 
}eft  upon  the  land. 

It  follows  then  as  the  total  result  of  these  position^,  that  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  sold  from  the  land  or  retained  upon  it,  an 
alteration  of  system  would  produce  but  little  difference  j  the  princw 
pal  alteration  effected  would  be  in  the  mode  in  which  the  transfer 
is  made — it  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rogue  and  put 
Htto  those  of  the  honest  man  ;  a  corrupting,  clandestine  and  dis- 
graceful traffic  would  be  replaced  by  a  fair  and  open  trade.  It 
would  be  a  solecism  indeed  in  politics,  if  any  but  the  rogues  could 
be  losers  by  such  a  change,  or  if  the  present  loss  should  turn  out 
otherrose  than  an  ultimate  gain  even  to  the  rogues,  both  in  a  mora} 
and  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

But  it  has:been  said>that  thi^  s<!heme  for  making  game  a  saleable 

.  pl^perty,  is  nodimgielse  but  a  project  for  increasing  the  profits  of 

the  landed  propiietor  at  the  expense  of  the  amusements  of  the  rest 

^f  the  ^omimihity.    Now  this  I  venture  to  deny. 

^^'The  proprietor  m^j  now  prevent  any  nian  from  coming  upo|t 

hs»4and  to  take  game,  and  does  in  fact  prevent  those  whose  object 

iNsierely  ainusemait.  "  It  is  only  the  nocttirnal  depredator  whom 

tiiider  the- present  system  h^   dan tH«f ^  efFectiially  repress.     And 

^vi^e]j  vtSi  against  kinit  it  is  nJWW^^iiitfeble '  that  whatever  trlSmg 

pro&«iM^«bcrue^^f0SAi^dtielsate"df  g^'5y1B6ulS  be  enjoyerfby 
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Um  tt  ii4MMtt  expense  the  article  is  produced  and  maintained,  than 
by  him  who  has  no  title  to  tt  whatever  but  theft  and  robbery? 
llien  as  to  the  probable  pro/lif  upon  game,  it  is  quite  idle  to  sup- 
pose diat  the  value  of  game  wiH  ever  so  far  etceed  the  value  of 
coni}  as  to  induce  cultivators  to  sacrifice  the  last  for  the  sake  o^ 
.  the  first.  The  tendency  of  wild  animals  to  multiply  will,  as  at 
pfesent,  produee  under  reasonable  protection  a  moderate  number 
on  the  land  ;  and  the  alteration  contended  for,  would  at  once  give 
to  the  ovrner  a  fair  remunesation  for  the  expense  of  rearing  them 
and  nothing  m^r,  and  would  afford  to  die  rest  of  society  a  resource 
of  honest  and  hesddiy  recreation* 

.  This  brings  under  our  notice  the  second  party  whose  interests 
are  involved  in  this  question — ^namely,  the  residents  in  towns,  and 
commercial  or  monied  men  without  land,  who  wish  occasionally 
to  indulge  in  Ae  recreation  of  sporting,  and  who  I  decidedly 
dunk  ought  to  be  qualified  to  do  so.  At  present,  without  the  p^- 
mission  of  the  landed  proprietor,  which  he  is  not  often  willing  to' 
grant,  they  cannot  enjoy  the  recreation,  and  even  with  permission 
they  transgress  the  law  by  carrying  a  gun.  But  under  an  amended 
system  the  iand*owner  or  his  tenant  (if  not  restricted)  mighty  for  a 
moderate  pecuniary  consideration,  (less  than  the  risk  now  incurred 
in  taking  a  days  sport,)  permit  the  townsman  to  take  his  recreation 
and  carry  off  the  produce  -of  his  amusement.  And  surely  this 
would  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  footing  for  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  however  still  a  third  party  concerned,  namely,  the 
small  landed  proprietor  with  just  what  the  Game  Laws  style  a 
qualification  to  sporty  who,  having  not  sufficient  land  of  his  own  to 
afford  htm  recreation,  trespasses  upon  that  of  his  neighbours,  and 
is  only  amenable  to  a  circuitous  process  for  the  remedy  of  the 
owner.  This  person  would  certainly  be  curtailed  in  his  amuse^- 
ments  by  any  direct  protection  afforded  to  game  as  property,  and 
would  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  townsman  or 
monied  capitalist.  But  give  me  leave  to  ask,  is  it  not  perfectly 
reasonable  that  he  should  be  so  plactd  ?  Unless  he  can  show  that 
the  possession  of  a  specific  sort  of  property  gives  him  an  equitable 
title  to  invade  the  property  of  others,  there  can  be  but  one  answer 
to  this  question.   In  fact  the  privilege  he  enjoys  is  a  mere  remnant 
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of  jEieudalitjy  .wbich«fc»>ttpoQ  fendiAprinciplBt  i»ffe»Mned  obio-^ 
l^t^  hj  the  diminutioif^ki  the  value  of  noiley. 

I  hare  so  fully  discuseedii  the  inteveats  of  tihe  purchasers  and 
consumers  of  game  in  my  two  former  ktters,  chat  it  is-unnecessary 
lo  add  any  thing  here  upon  tiiat  part  of  the  question. 


And  now^  my  dear  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  ask  if  the  supjlorters  of 
the  present  system  have  one  reasonable  motive  either  of  public  or 
pcivate  interest  for  the  course  they  are  pursuing  ?  Will  they  not  at 
1^3gth  admit  that  the  enormous  and  admitted  evils  of  the  Game 
Laws  are  a  perfectly  gratuitous  addition  to  the  vice  and  misery  olF 
their  country ;  and  that  a  perseverance  in  support  of  them  may 
justly  fall  under  the  same  imputation  which  was  affixed  by  one  of 
our  old  writers  to  the  character  of  a  common  swearer — ^namely, 
that  ^heis  one  who  sells  the  Devil  the  best  pennyworth  that  he 
meets  with  anywhere,  and,  like  the  Indiana  that  part  with  gold  for 
glass  beads,  endangers  his  conscience  for  the  lightest  trifles  imagin- 
able." N^y,  the  supporter  of  the  Game  Laws  appears  open  to  a 
deeper  reproach  than  this ;  for  he  endangers  the  consciences  of 
others,  without  even  getting  a  gbss  bead  in  return ;  while  gold 
both  allegorical  and  substantial  would  reward  his  accession  to  a 
more  reasonable  system. 
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PREFACE. 


Th  e  following  lelter  was  written  and  printed,  but  not  publish- 
ed, during  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Poor  Laws.  It  wap  introductpry  to  certain  propositions 
for  making  use  of  Friendly  Societies  in  reforming,  and  perhaps 
eventually  abrogating  the  system  of  Poor  Laws ;  undertakings  for 
which,  as  appeared  to  the  writ€r,lhr"Committee  were  not  at  that 
time  prepared  to  attempt  by  more  decisive  and  direct  methods. 
Notwithstanding  many  practical  objections,  of  the  force  of  which 
no  man  is  more  sensible  than  the  writer,  the  Committee  included 
these  suggestions,  with  some  modification,  among  those  which 
they  thought  fit  to  be  reported  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

One  view,  then,  with,  whiqh  tbq  ktten  is  .P.o\y  puM^sj^^  i^^  to 
illustrate  those  passages  of  the  Committee's  Report,  [p.  12-13] 
wriiich  relate  to  Friendly  Societiesr;  'but  a  stronger  motive  to  the 
publication  arises  from  the  wish  to  give  a  mcffe  extensive  circula- 
tion to  the  observations  upon  the  general  subject,,  which  in  a  limited 
dircle  have  atti  acted  sfjme  i^otice.;  ,  .  .  . 
.  ThQ  author  is  fully  aware,  that  these  observations  tend  to  no 
very  precise  or  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written,  even  within  the  last  year,  satisfies  him  that  this  uti- 
certainty  belongs  to  the  su,bjecf,,by  whomsoever  hn,ridl^d';  and  that 
a.lthoygh  the  particular  scheme  of  half  measiues  here  detailed  will 
not  be  found  extepi$iive\y  pr^cticableyitiwiiLbe  only  upon  a  princi- 
pie  of  compromise,  arising  out  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  herem 
displayed,  that  parliament  will  finally  deem  it  politic  to  legislate. 


L^ndan^^ZQth  January y  1813. 
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Beckenham,  2lst  April,  1817. 

MY    DEAR    hlVi, 

According  to  the  intimation  which  I  gave  before  the  recess  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws,  I  proceed  to  submit^  through 
you^'to  the  consideration  of  iits  members^  what  has  occurred  to  me 
upon  that  subject,  and  particularly  the  ideas,  which  I  have  aheady 
explained  imperfectly,  in  regard  to  the  use  that  may  be  made  of 
Friendly  or  Benefit  Societies. 

My  suggestions  for  forming  thesre  Institutions  upon  a  new  prin- 
ciple, and  affording  to  them  a  parochial  guaranty,  being  pernaps 
the  only  part  of  what  I  have. tO'Pffer  which  is  in  any  degree  new 
or  peculiar ;  it  is  on  that  point  only  that  I  have  hitherto  ventured 
to  state  my  sentiments:  but  I  should  greatly  misrepresent  mv  own. 
views  on  the  larger  ques  iori,  and  very  inadequately  explain  my 
ideas  even  on  the  particular  branch  of  it  to  which  my  suggestions 
refer,  if,  in  using  the  indulgence  afforded  to  me  by  the  Committee, 
I  were  to  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  Friendly  Societies. 

Reflection  has  confirmed  rqe.^in  the  opinion, ,  that  a  guaranty, 
supported  by  the  parochial  assessments,  of  the  benefits  of  such 
Societies,  may  be  made  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  great  evil 
of  the  Poor  Laws  is  to  be  checked  ;  but  I  should  attribute  to  that 
proposition  a  very  disproportionate  importance,  if  I  wtre  to  state 
that  it  would  of  itself  be  an  effectual  or  even  an  useful  measure. 
It  is  only  as  accompanying  and  facilitating  a  system  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Laws  of  Relief,  very  different  from  the  present,  that  J. 
can  venture  to  recommend  my  proposal. 
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OjT  the  measures  necessary  in  my  hamble  opinionj  for  effecting 
this  alteration  of  system,  most  have,  in  principle,  been  recommend- 
e<;l  to  the  Committee  by  other  members  ;  3ome  have  been  specifi- 
cally stated :  but  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  embodying  into  my 
scheme  the  valujable  suggestions  which  we  have  received ;  believing, 
that  even  though  my  own  peculiar  part  of  the  scheme  may  fai]^  I 
may  usefully  endeavour  to  give  a.  practical  and  connected  shape  to 

fropositions  which  hs^ve^s^s  yft  been,  only  generally  discussed : — and 
trust  tliat  the  Commjtitee  will  not  consider  me  as  guilty  of  piracy^ 
though  1  should  recommend^  without  specific  acknowledgment^ 
what  has  been  offered  bv  others. 

Diffident  as  I  sincerely  feel,  in  touching,  however  slightly,  upon 
general  principles,  I  find  it  impossible  to  make  myself  intelligible 
without  some  explanation  of  those  by  which  I  am  influenced. 

It  is  perhaps  admitted  b^  all  ^i  wq  .^re  now  in  a  situation  from, 
which  we  cannot  easily  or  suddenly  pass  to  a  wholesome  state^  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  unnecessary  to  describe  systems  or  lay 
dowM  principles,  t)|c^  application  c^f  which,  if  not  wholly  impractica- 
ble, is  at  least  very  remote.  Yet  I  conceive  that  unless  we  are  in 
some  measure  agreed  as  to  the  desired  end  of  our  deliberations,  we 
shall  hardly  understand  one  another  as  to  the  means  :  nor  shall  we 
duly  appreciate  the  suggestions  which  we  discuss,  unless  we  explaqi 
tp  each  other  the  princii>les  upon  which  ihey  are  founded,  and  their 
ultimate  operation,  as  well  as  their  immediate  effect. 

Now,  although  1  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  in  my  scheme  a 
facility  of  adaptation  hereafter  to  more  than  one  view  of  political 
economyi  yet  I  own,  that  it  appears  di^cult  to  come  to  a  decision 
either  upon  the  suggestions  which  1  am  about  to  offer,  or  upon  some 
of  the  points  at  this  moment  before  the  Committee,  without  deter- 
mniing  how  far  we  are  affected  by  the  opinions  and  conclusions  of 
modern  writers  on  population  and  subsistence. 

Or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  practically,  it  seems  at  least  neces- 
sary, that  in  prpceeding  to  reform  the  systetn  of  English  Poor  Laws, 
e^ch  of  us  should  make  up  his  own  mind,  whether  he  adopts,  as 
many  do,  the  act  of  the  45d  qf  Elizabeth  as  the  point  of  perfection, 
or  whether  he  considers  that  Law  as  the  foundation  and  commence- 
ment  ot  a  vicious  system. 

1  fear  that  some  gentlemen,  who  ai^e  averse  from  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  upon  general  principles,  are  disposed  to  take  that 
act  as  a  standard,  without  a  sufficient  consideration  of  the  principles 
wnicb  it  involves. 

"Whtn  we  are  desired  to  "  tread  back  our  steps  to  the  43d  of 
Elj^abeth/*  it  is  meant,  no  doubt,  that  we  should  destroy  some 
roaieriai  branches  of  tlie  existing  system — particularly^  the  practice 
of  giving  pecuniary  relief  to  able-bodied  men :  but  it  is  meant  also, 
that  we  should  retain  other  essential  provisions,  among  the  mpst 
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obiiosion»  to  political  economists,  as  containitig,  accordtw  to 
ofMiiions  very  generally  received,  the  most  injurious  vites  of  the 
system. 

If  we  abide  by  die  act  of  Bliisabethy  in  its  least  extensire  con^ 
struction^  we  undertake  the  charge  of  diose  children  fSphose  parents 
are  not  able  to  maintain  them ;  and  we  engage  to  set  to  work  as 
well  those  children  (if  not  helpless)  as  all  other  poor  persons. 

Herein,  we  sm  against  two  favonrite  doctrines  of  political  eco* 
AOmy ;  we  facifitate  tite  ^6wth  of  a  population  not  accompanied 
by  an  increase  ih  the  meand  of  subsistence ;  and.  we  create  a  supply 
<tf  liAour  not  proportionate  to  ^  demand,  or  to  the  funds  for  put« 
ting  it  in  activity.  We  pronrote  the  reproduction  of  paupers,  by 
Wimbling  a  man  lo  marry  before  he  has  ensured  the  means  of  main 
tiining  a  family ;  we  encourage  idleness,  by  allowing  him  to  depeno 
(fcor  a  considerable  part  of  his  expeifditure)  upon  funds  not  acquiredl 
by  his  own  industry  ;-^\fe  object  property  to  an  ilinlinlited 
assessment : — we  perpetuate,  in  short,  if  that  political  economy 
be  sound,  a  great  proportion  of  those  evils  of  onr  system, 
winch  however  they  may  have  been  ^^tended  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  by  the  enactments  and  practices  originating  in  the  scarcity 
of  corn,  are  certainly  not  new  within  that  period,  and  of  which 
peibaps  that  very  extension  mi^  be  attributed  tb  the  original 
lauhiness  of  die  system. 

Among  the  specific  propositions,  too,  winch  have  been  made  to 
the  Committee,  there  are  some  which  necessarily  involve  similar 
considerations ;  Mr.  B.,  supported  b^  you,  S^ir,  proposes  to  carry 
into  effect,  in  a  new  mode,  the  pnyvtsion  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth, 
concerning  Children.  It  is  true,  that  this  proposition  has  in  view^ 
a  limiatidn  of  parochial  relief,  by  offering  k  to  the  jpoor  ^an  in 
a  tnode  from  wnicli  he  is  expected  to  be  averse ;  but  it  is  neverthe* 
less  true,  that  the  proposition  weofd  ratify  the  estaUishment  of  a 
principle,  tending  to  secure  against  want,  families  improvidently 
produced. 

In  Lord  C's^  view  of  the  subject,  a  aupply  of  twork  is  one'of  the 
most  prominent  points ;  now,  whatever  moral  advantages  that  modb 
of  relief  may  have  over  the  other,  it  equally  proceeds  upon,  the 
plan  of  providing,  at  all  events,  for  all  the  people  that  may  be  hoim^ 
and  is  scarcely  lew  operative  iu  encoumging  their  production. 

Others  of  our  members,  Mr.  W.  S.,  for  instance,  and  Colonel 
W.,  would  give  relief  in  jpMd  rather  ihan  in  nionej;  this  recbm- 
naendation  haa  obvious  advantages,  but  it  is  peculiariy  open  to  the 
eharge  of  undertaking  to  do  ifaat  which  the  dispensation  of  PriO- 
vidence  may  have  rendered  inuK>ssible. 

I  conceive,  then,  not  only  tm  fheae  several  suggestions,  coni^ 
dered  9s  parts  of  a  schefaie  of  Reform,  must  be  weighed  with  re« 
fsrenc^e  to  general  principles,  but  that  their  character  as  palliativei 
of  an  insurmountable  evil,  must  be  estimated  by  the  same  standard: 
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fOi"!iiponiill'of  them' it  is  charged,  not  only  tkat  they  are  iitiGDii^' 
si^tetit  with  a  scheme  of  iheoreticat  perfection,  or  with  the  syatmnr 
which  we  NvoiJd  estaWish  if  our  choice  were  now  free,  btitrtfaat 
^y  retain  within  thetii  the  seeds  of  tke  evife  of  wbick  they 'are 
intended  to  check  the  growth.'       -  .    • 

'  The  suggestions  indeed  ^of  Mr.  H.  appear  to  be'of  «a  dtffereoA 
description ;  in  pro|)osifig  to  restrain'the  power :of  Mt»gisiratesy  k» 
mtends  I  presume  (jior  otherwise  the  pnoposifeion  .^would  be  miga^ 
lory)  to  exclude  froiti  the  grant  cyf  relief  >persi»i»  whoj  accorcKngvlar 
n^odern  praotiee*  ai^d  to  the  ^iew  qi  Ihe  Poor  Lacws-  geneoall^i 
^met1^^ined/tt^e  accustomed  to  vecme 'iti  Mr^<H.iSiidea  is  o«e  bS 
ihose  wbkh  I'^hall  en^avour  to  canary  into  effect ;  but  it  is  sard^ 
knt^dssii^ilfr^o  justify,  otherwise  than'by  eoidLBQuan^  the'geiieisal 
^itieiple  of  "the  Po^r  Law9y  as  eommencedtlyy  Quam  Ebzahellk^ 
ft 'measure  which  ab^l  depritetheifnuper  of  any  other  seeority  far 
{^tf^ochkl  assistance,  than  the  m'dl^  or^tlw  jvdgmenty.of  thofle-iit 
whose  expense  it  is  afforded.  ->    .  .  - 

v'l  f^apr/^en^  ^atwe  cannot  hopettdhpaQiaie  existing  teviki  o^ 
remedy  *  particular  abuses^*' widnoot'  referenoet  to  the  theory  of  lli# 
system  frotn  -which  they '  spring.^  r  If  fomr  p^ativ^  leave  the  fxrin-^ 
dpiein  operation,  they  will  berefieotnalfbat  for  a  4»oQiteiit^  it 
V^ould  surely  be  impolit}c,<^+^^f>el'ha|i8  iMjauity  to  abaftidoo  thai  pttR^ 
ciple,  unless  we  either  provide  other  means  front  which  :the  pGuf 
may  derive  an  equivalent' benefit,  or^  sa^ty  ourselves  that  the  prin* 
eipk  itself  is  impracticable,  amd  that  the  attempt  to  seeare' an  uil* 
limited  population  against  want,  is  vain  and  prestfuptmous* 

A  specific  proposition  indeed  ta  this  effect  is  likcjy  to:  be  broughi 
before  ns.  -  .  v    -    •  ,i 

Such  bdmg  the  state  of  ourdelil^^^tionej  I  shall  Yentttre  ta 
connect  with  my  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  oiir  aorstem^  my 
view  of  the  principles  upon  whioh  our  systematic  f^Uef  «£indi^nefe 
may  feirly  and  safely  be  governed.  m 

It  will,  I  pres^ume,  be  acknowledged  that  the  wholesome  state 
o^  society  would  be  that,  in  which,  however  numeroa^  and  distant 
the  gradations  of  condition  might  be,  it  should ibe  intbe  powarcif 
every  man,  by  the  exertion  of  bonest  indostry,  indepeodeot  of  public 
relief,  or  even*  private  charity,  to  proinde  austeiiaaoe  fiMr ;  fa^madf 
and  bis^ -family,  in  infonoy^  sipkiiesay  and  old  age^  as  well  as  in  healdi 
Md  manhood.'*  "  f    ,'      r  ■  .  (u  ,       .  .      / 

-  ^ISbwevetitiintytie,  m  0  society -which  me  may-fonn  inimiE^iofli- 
tion,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  generally  admitted  tba^-MieMftinspm- 
plisbmetit  of 'this  aiate' of 'things  is  in  Engbotd^-tkemAy  bopoless* 
One  of  our  Members  indeed  (Mr.  C.)  did  I  think'^va^fit  as*  hfs 
'd|>im^n  that  lei  man  might^from  theieaminga of  early  labo^f  rpiliaii^e 
for^WtAitfire  &niily,  but^  IbdlMve  Mr^  J3i/s  I0  be  the/geoeiid  4i|fl 
the  ti^^ect  dpliiion, ibat  nrmgcwcaninQft  ppaaiblji  bft«i»<irnipg^;iia 
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to\  enable  the  labomrer,  even  though  he  bhould  not  marry  pre- 
matiEirelyy  to  provide  for  a  femily  at-all  large,  in  the  years  of  help- 
lestitiessy  and  under  all  the  various  circurastaKices  of  distress. 

'Ag«kis€  old  age,  perhaps,  the  bachelor,  or  man  with  no  childrea 
or  few,  may  with  a  little  foresight,  ea3%  provide ;— against  sick- 
ness'too,  it^  may  iie  sHeged,  thata  man  may^  by  entering  into' an 
iMftdeialifdh  vrith  others,  also  make  some  provision  4  but  for  the 
niaiiitenmice!  of  children  more  than  a  few,  he  cannot,  by  saving,  tuak€i 
inly  adequate  pr^visiioo,  norcefn  be  even  secure  himaelf  against  th^ 
effect  of  sickness,  unless  he  have' at  a  very  early  period  commen<> 
td  his  contrifoutiotis  fdr  thstt  |>urpo(ie ;  for  the  assistance  afforded 
fey'thetvoiuntary  associations' to  their  members  Mvhen  incapacitated 
bysoekness^  ostist  either  be  too  sdanty,  or  must  be  withholden  from 
aA^hosdeirtniTic^  wtb  theeooiety  has  not  taketi  place  at  an  age  olf 
bealth  and  vigour.  Those  tsoo  irho  are  originaUy  incapable>^re 
M^vitnisly- as  much  debarred  fhom  any  such  advantage^  aa  frOi]| 
profitable  labour. 

-  Indeed  Aeextreane  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  any  ap- 
p^o^imatfioii  to  certamty  hi  cajkulation,  renders  aU  institutions 
founded' upon  that  basb,  attlie  best>  but  precarious  securities. 
*  Noattemptto.pro^e, through sitititar  associations,  for  an  i^n<- 
fwrtsiili  dnd'unltiikited  nttioAyer  of  tfaildren,  has  I  believe  ever  bec^ 
made;-  andthtmgh'it  is  true,  thata^ contingency  of  this  sort,  upon  a 
very  lai^e  stale,  issuscepUble  of  a  much  more  easy  calculation  thaa 
Ae  oecurreneeDf' sickness;  yet  upon  a  contracted  average,  there 
would  her  jdie' highest  probabtiity  of  a  ruinous  falsification  of  any 
tables  which  could  be  constructed^ 

In  the  pases  already  put,  I  have  considered  the  able-bodied  man 
as  earning  'at*  least,  subsistence  for  himself;  but  he  canvtot  always 
be  certain  of 'the  opportunity  of  procuring  that  exchange  for  his 
labour^;'  ^e'niust  consider  therefor^  the  case  of  an  excess  of  la- 
bourers beyond  the  deAiand  for  labour :  which  excess  may  be  pro- 
duced^'either  by  the  toa  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  or  by  the 
sudden*  cessation  of -some 'effective  cause  o#«the  dbmand:  and  this 
last  may  be  regarded  also,  eithei*  as  producing  a  general  excess,  or 
ati  excess  of  workmen  in  «ny  particular  bffaach  of  industry^  ,such  as 
4«<^i  not  admftof'tb^pentons -engaged  an  ift^  easily  betaking  th^ii^* 
selves  to  anKMhep^eqiu^ly  lucrative  eniployment^  Individuals  ind/eed 
are  always  subject,  through  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  politjjifij, 
and 'tha'capfk;iau8n0Bs^of  human  conduct,  (0  occasional  deprivarUons 
of  employmenli'  ^  •»»']«''     •».        ,      • 

'^Fhere  a^e'^fe^8c^d^'cirtuB»tancea  under  which  p^sons  in  lh« 
lower  classes  n)a}dbd,  and  are  e^ery  day,  without  absolute  viGe'<>r 
profligacy  <yBf  their  part>  reduced  to  want:' — and  then  cornea .|ae 
4$lie0tion,  M-btthftr  "the  necessity  cpcbtcd  by  all,  or  any,  ©i"  whiph^.i^f 
^laii&TCiefttttiiataiicail^  d«gfat Jonbe  ri^fichped  froan any  public  fund*' '  ' 


^  Our  jPn^or  I#«9^  /M  yiierajily fujtoiBMt^ygdly  affogdr^M^ii ^ 
i^.Xl^mf  f||i4  9ifo):djit  jBoneover  in  iitual>  other  ca«e  io  w^cb,  lunriiiy 
aj^jS^Hoe  pf^tmd  of  ht&  |ife,  roniute  or  recent^ jMossessed  th^  fieanK  (^ 
9fl^wiflg  km9iM  ^HIQ^  iK9iijl^.9  nMi  hda  iiiiprovidei|t}y^  p^  «veii 
Yiqjt^usl^ .  iiq4  proAig^ii^^;iMigl|9€t0d  to  make  i^se  of  Uieiip.  . :  i 
And  here  occUrs  another  point  of  con3ideration,-4i\fv^))edif^ 
^gH^riage  iivjkth9Ut  dMP  regard  to  thie  ineaos  of  aMppQriipg,a&^jf 
^;fp  i»9  q]^p^^^niVi90^  tbe  Q^et  of  vicious  im|>roiiidence.        ..t. ... 

itgtlf  i^^QciiAlj^ly  m\]\  thp  .proposal  made  to  us  bj  li)rd  C*  for 
^hwfyi^g  ^b^  Pjogrifor  the  pucposes  qf  jrelief,  b^t  it  demiiii^f 
^  pr^viplis  Qivsuiry^— upon  wbajt  |u*im:mle  is  tl^  cfoipulfiMif 
r^§jr  in  my  f^fi^  *  alTorded  to  tb(;|i9  ^  ^<I  wbeth(B{r  th^e  Jbf  Rp}^ 
^liilB  aod  Qysf4i^r  reaubifig  from  that  ^pareotly  ben^f^ii^  ^ys^m^ 
gtPM^i?  thjRp  Jhoae  iwhift  it  alkv»tp9.    .  -        / 

And  thence  an  ar^un^ent  arises.  op^aJUng  with  mor^  91?  Ie9» 
force  agabi9t.i?elief  in  every  one  of  tLe  supposed  ca^f. 

.  if  dsi  ^i^t  dreaded  and  mqit  cg^o^^  of  ^v49  be  ^  expansive 
pQ|Hilati(»?^  ^  tbi^e  1;^  soipeanSipiF  chec)f%q(  its  grqwtb  b#>4py 
the  prjesftijyre  of  yvmU  ^^  eoufiet^m^  any  ^yat^in^  of  relief  ttfm4(# 
P^niote  ,it ;  nve  OYi^t  in  ^trictneifl  to  permit  ^.M  prasjsw|re  to>ppa« 
rate  without  restraint,  ^hpther  thrp^gh  sickness^  the  hetpkpww^ 
of  9ge  or  of  cbildl^Qod^  or  tl^^Oiigb  aay  otheir  disability  inherent  ii| 
or  wcideptal  io.  buin^ii  nature* 

A  similar  qpndusiofi.  miisJt  }^  dr^wni  fiipni  a  t:o^k^i^  if  i| 
b^  enfiertained,  jtf  th^  i^UsHce  of  ta^g  pfopfivfy  to  ^Hpppr^  ia^r 
gence. 

]f  o  ^Qon^mong  us  perhaps  goea  so  far  as  to  ^tdopt  eil^ier  of  lliest 
$uppose4  opiqipns  as  a  nresent  rule  of  action,  but  both  b^re  1^^ 
urged  npiEHi  us;  and  attnougb,  wliietber  wje  reject tbem  altof^ther 
Of  only:  establish  thp  present  iwj^pfdiency  oi  aiDtufig  ^pon  tbi^ 
OUT  .coi^^e  mayapfpeeur  to  he  the  aam^,  I  conceive  $at  tjiefe  ^kiU 
be  nn  esseoitial  differeoce  \^n  the  one  tease  w«  ^all  ^<i^d  relief 
^piMTV^^  and  gmidgbgiy  to  ibe  existing  generation,  at\il  depvivsi^ 
of  k  i^lv€l»i;aiants  hereatfter  to  be  born;  in  thp  ot)ier  lyf  sbat) 
xnerely  retrench  psesent  abu3es»?-r4rawing  a  line  of  distinctic^  be^ 
tween  the  fair  and  the  encroachi^  elaimantto  relief,.  j^ihI  regulatipg 
its  viodja^  and  limit. 

Mim  in  the  first  pl^cp,  witli  respect  to  the  sanctify  of  the  JLaif 
of  Pno^ertyy  irhich  is  9^  ^  be  sv9h  as  to  siiper^ede  all  ^l^iiiif  c^ 
tba  Poor^  iuvwever  orighiating  in.  or  aupported  b|r.  t^  ][^awf ^  | 
pjKUrtbatif  I  ofX|»otly  undei^^fl^  tbe  pasit^on^  I  d^^t^frpn^  jt^ 
Our  system  may  be  iviq>oIidc,  but  I  caiiiuft  p^roeivp  tl^t  it  if 
ofaidQ«9l3it>^3nid  ay>  vi^it*  I^  ^PP^r&  $a  me,  piUt^e  e^^g^lbir, 
that.i£i^odety  ^ne^fea^pciiy  ^adn#i.  qf  evf ry  k^^^H^^i^  ^sgr^f^^oC 
ivealth  s(nd  iodigepce^  ^  f  ule  providing  that  the  very  Ipwetft  ak^ 
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tie  pKotoiKted  &0111  iestawAmn^hym  coa^ibntipfi  fmon  liie  othei^ 

PS  .^riis  practical  iU  effi^ts  of  8«Qfe«4iil^tif»<>|f  our  11101^  sy^i^, 
or  its  impiacticabiiifijrt*  iBfijr  be  dei90ti$tra^^  <^  th«  pti(iai|»W^ 

cUims  of  tbe  multitiide  are  .so  ««Miitieion4  ^^t^'itHrealeiEv  Itie'^^ 
^iTMirUioa  of  Properljt  nUogiedMiv  Phm-^s^  ^ekim^wm^t  gi^  M^. 
.  If  the  question  be  thiia  owe  of  «tegre^  atld'lh^  liimi^titf  of  Pl»5l 
I^iart^Jbfi Educed  ill  lupweo^  a  sii|»]HiM  eftue  ^^vjft)^|^ 

1^^  Ln^ad  uat  now  f^nMa^^HFloo  tkf»igro^i^^i$fi^y  biJief^itM^ 
^idii£(>roportiai»icm0>be  pii(B|pe«^  I  ^Mi  ^^c^fliRly  «Qf^i^' 
thlMe^^y  .>i?lu9j9Pk4hata(if;iiai^  i«(  41049^  t]«d«glMpforw«vd,  if  f  ^i4Kf 
upon  whatever  induc^naenttit  c)i6db^  ami  lisiaU|ktii(m&  to^lhegirdt^i^ 
p£  tbevi^jiaroachimpnt.  j  i-    x,  ^  ,        .  *^*  . 

But  it  has  beea  piiPopQ»e4to  ^$  to  establish «iK:h « limitatMm^  witdi^ 
mfcKemae  ipei^^r  ti9  a  pi^p^Btian  |ietwi#^ii  ^  property  ^tihe 
^Wf^fe^  nor  ito  (^e opisia  pri^aliKiity. o£  tki#  6iaii]%  but  to^^  ^{M«ific 
aw0iiAl>  (whether  iiJM:#t'wfai9hth^  now  ^tilf|d$  or  som^  odi^) 
wlpki^  is  .in  no  4i^m^  ^n4^  ./whii^eferi.|)r««pii^  ui^enc)^  to  |»i» 

Such  a  princ%fe.eeitaiidy  laiBiiiot'frepaitd' ttiadmit;  to  me; 
tbeN  prpposition  of  Mr,  Malthosi  for  excliKKn^lfhe children  offntttre 
ymri^^^f  sQfm9r«isomhl«'ai¥ijia|>tD«(HilfMMriafiWi'with  ooevlnch 
W^(HiU  refigr  the c9iiqiii«ii)ce^4xpnQ4pHC0«>|riiaii^ i«yilii  ^poor  mtu'« 
claim,  9ot  to  any  circup9st«,oce  or  profsedwe  on  his  part,  but  t»  i 
slao^avd  eolBrdy  imkiiQwa  to  him,  ^tH^itotaily 'UnooooecMl  u^ith 
theiKi«pr|ISLQ|'..bl6  ca$Q..  ^.     .  •.  {    . 

I  own  that  the  uufak-ness  of  this  pffC^ottttonoreiViOiliea  id 
ipy  iaind>  fthe  force  of  a.  si^;gf94io|i  ^mdi9  I  thirift  tqr  ^^^M.) 
tfcal  tbiatqr  any  iiipijkatiqn^  if  now  only  dat^milipMl  Mpo^fto  Hk^ 
effect  atafhsrhaps  dtslwt  period,  wosMopcK^teyaot  (fineetiy  u^oii 
indivifiuals^  but^  by  crei^ii^  ao  stfong  an  indip^omtot  }o  a  ioaeMi 
sdolary  adiuimstrntian  of  relief^  on  thetpact  of  Ma^iylTatea  and^ 
ParisbeSy  as  to  effect  its  purpoae  grai^Uy  mi  4HpUy«  Iliai^ti^ 
Tf^nein  the  «iggeflton>/JbJit  I  oapnipt«adnpt'ii^  f  i^f^ 

I  shall  not  embark  in  a  discm^^ioq  of  the  great  qqestieiia  agkatetf 
by  Mr.  Makbus;  laut  Ii^iusl  v«»tiire.ta/8^'tli«tt;aiaina^  ioittii* 
etuly  satisfied  of  the^f^oEreoHiesa^of  hip  vie\T><to  mioiptif  at  »^-nsIe^  bf* 
af  tion  I  I  ai9l  not  coovipied  tkat  ib^.growtii^^iof  Poptshtion  will  fo^' 
far  exceed  iaia|^4i^y  tli9^  crfSidwriw^epc^ a«ito  pratuce  ^^^ummm 
€|ei»tru0^oii  of  bamspi  hm^  for  acant  Of  ienML  «.  1   . .  tui 

c  ^1  .aUow  that  t\^  eomm  ofjii^iiiliition  and:  Prodneiioa  trnpso^ 
tinelyywil)  bcfuq^^^^Q  fmA^^sm  oGomm^'^if  p^p^eiwtaM^ 
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.pHe^ur^  (rf  4he  orte  «rg«iinst  the  other,  bcc^rfoniiig  ^  decree  of 
hUthan  misery  mvfth  ta  be  deplo!**?(!.  'But  I  am  inclined'to  adhei^ 
to  the  doctrine  which  ffetrWites' us,  thaf  ifce  evil  caVrieS  with' it  i 
r^vAt^f ^^  seriate  awil'^fffeetual;  ai  ariy1l'^ic^l  we  can  d^ise;-^ 
thlit  life  'circtimst^t*W»  irtifeh  pf^rducife  o¥  actomptiny  the  rapfifl 
increase  of  numbers,  ofiferate  in  theini^eives  as  checks  tipoti  (Hat 
intiiretise;  at^tf  tnoreovtt;  ifeaft}i6se'ntimbers  t^d  to  rtiultiply  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  struggl^'^be-i^ 
tyf^ee^a  the  Pofi^lati^  oMi  thfe  gf^rbsistencie,  in  Wtitii  victory  Will  fbr 
ever  **  doulrtftifi'         •       .    - 

"f'bcSi^ve^hM'thlit  the  danger  of  famine,  oc^sioned  by  an  ex* 
cessive  Popttfetiottj  fe  *liot"oiie  of  which  th^  apprehension  ilfeMf 
deler  m  firoth'^increaiing,  to^the  tiftmost  of  our*  p6wer,  the  sum  of 
human'  bappine^v  '^  other  word^,  that  we  may  continue  to  i\U^ 
viatey  as'fer'as  iwtis  lies,  the  nfever-ceashig  '  mi^erieis  of  humanity; 
without  fearing  that  in  so  doing  we  give  a  bounty  upon  tbe  prdi 
ductibri ^ brings  for  vHitoi'iid  food  wiH  b^  fobnd. 

I  alWt*f**lfe^  vfe#s  M^ith  real  dMSAfhc^,  for  I  sefe-^nd  ftl^l  tUfS 
intense- difficulty  of*  Ae  subjett;  but  1  oM'H  ttal  th^y  afe  VifeiH^s 
which  I  am  very  anxious  to  satisfy  myself  in  ent^tainlng,  beCEius^' 
they ^' tend '1o*  rccomdle  me  t61he ''order  'of  Nature,  and  because 
some  of  the  measures  suggested  by  an  opposite  vi^w  are  repugnaitf 
to  feelings  which  I  am  solicitous  to  indulge.  ' 

This  repugnance,  1  tiitt  ^uite  ttti*^,  is  felt'by  Mr.  M^Whtrt'a?nd 
aU'^who  foBow  hfm'  just  av strongly  asr-it  cati  b^  felt,  by  his  bppo-i 
nettts  ;  between 'tbe  fatf/t??^ttfotber6'is  ri^' diflfereihce,  and  all  that 
1  say  df  the  ^t^stiems  is,'1hat  if  one  be  ttidrt  cbngenial  to  the  feelings 
which  jone  loves  to  cherish  'thantbe  otherj  ithas  ^a  claim  to  fisivour^ 
only  to  be  overcome  by  a  Very  decided  and  cotifident  opinion  of 
m  etil  tendency. 

• -'But  alAoiigh  tlife  appiiehension  of  a  famine -need  not  deter  tis 
froiti  the  «y Wfematie  i^Hef  of  indigehce,  it  does  not  therefore'  fol- 
low that  Ae  State  is  to  undertake  that  relief,  without  atiy  regalrd 
to  it»'feirt3tawisttfttces  ov  or igih':' mbst  powerful  objetftidnH  ^*ould 
sttH  he  against  the^  Poor  Laws  even  though  the  doctrine  of  popu- 
lation had  not  been  heard  of.— Upon  the  immoral  tendency  Of  the 
system,  1  shall  not  dilate;' it  has  beeii  urged  with  force  and  elo-i- 
quei^cef^  afndis^felt  by  us  all.  •  A  *very  slight  aliUsiOri  is'  sufficient, 
as  artrinlfodWction  10  the^con«i**eratidti  of  the  propoised  remedies. 

By  ted^chirtg  a  inaft'^to  rcify  oti  his'  Pkrish,  'rather  than  on  his  own 
exertion;  t!^  Podt  iJaws  encouragfe  idlen^^  at^d^retoove  thetiktural 
i^rduoementft  •  to  foits^ht  dt  economy  ;thfti[S  repres^kig  the  virtues 
most  conducive  to  a  man's  happi^ei^s,  as  well  as  to  the  {)eace  atiS 
|irospcJrity'of-l*fe  %tate:  They  Oreate  a  refation  between  rith  dhd 
{N>or,  whidi  has  the 'viced  only  of  that  connection  ;  the  ministratitiii 
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to  tb^,i^imt9,.of  a  fellow  creature^  which  is  cme  ofrtbe  19091  delight- 
ful Qf  tiuue^j/lxeconiea  ui)4er  the  Poor X««r9i«ipro0efl4j> hurtful 
alike^  t;^^  ^^  biii>  viiho  giv^s  iHid  hisi  whai,«]ftaa.''      -.,}      ..  r 

An  apphc^tion  for  psinsh.pajy  i$.  aKwmdivi^.  batwvf^  a.-deittai^ 
an4^'S^PP^^!^d^Q*  Mnd  hjis  ;npt>tbe  salMUr^  ^puiltlie9.pC'^uh«««  ^U 
v^  Hr^4  Aieither  with  conacioifts  iiidepeAdence,  ttor<  liuoible  reli<^ 
an({e ^  it  ^,  not  grantedctlM'Qugh  .,beii^.ViOleace  4iar.  fti?eived.witb< 

i^  i^^  bq^a  impMiied  to  oui:t8jHl««B  bj^tilx.  B^y  <md  I  ^eliev^ 
correctly)  that  while  to  the  pauper  it  stands  in  the  pbufiroi:  joduetryi 
in  the  class  next  above  hixn  it  repbcas  g«Qitif|9 'cb«iky.  -  J[t  fakis 
if^ropited.  the  .\yholf^ot«6.iQteQcoai»e.  beliveon  ..tii^.  ranks  •  of 
Socie^.  The.  uatuc^l  and.  useful  feeli»g  of; qualifi^  diapendeii^se 
uppo  the, .higher  cla^ev^nipou  the  gi«»t  laipflloEds.ip  pi^tievil^f, 
— is  :  not  superseded!  in  th^poa^aotry^  by.  a.  l^ld.  and  .«mbitio<Mi 
spi;:it  whiclji  brooks  uo  cootroul  and  is  .patienl  of  no  de|>endenoe ; 
were  that  the  new  r^atioQ^  it  might  poflsiMy  b^quegUoncd  wh^** 
th^  thechMpge.  were  for  tbe.MKWsei.bulrthe  failing  .dialed  b^  the 
Poor  Laws,  is.  one  of  sullen  in«easibilit)9..tp  .skaaie^rHia  jdttll,  -uh^ 
nmnly,  and  un^oqis^  senUment*  . 

1  |eel  strongly,  that  on  .the  groufidr  of  .social  justice  and  ^uity^ 
the  4^\m  of  the  Poor  to  the  sort  of  relief  which  the.  Laws  .affiMKl 
thera^  may  very  fairly  be  denied.  •  ..1, 

The  e^cts  of.|aative  m^stfortune  areielti  iiiore,c^or  Xess  seieeitelyy 
in  every  4^1asa  of  society  ;  in  .every  class^  a  man  is  lial^le  through 
accident  as  yirell  a3  tbr<9^ugb  his.  own  iiVBonnideraAeness.tQ  be  re^ 
duced  to  a  lowjer  ra^ik  in  the  sjeale*  A  waivt  of  du^  exertion,  or 
an  imprudeqt  enlargement  of  fajEoily,  eyety  daiy  depjrives  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  n^ans  of  supporting  himself  in  the  situation  in  which 
he  has  been  bred  ;  nor  are  th^  cases  at  all  infrequent,  in  wl»ich 
men  .of  very  respectable  coiMlitiou^  can  ovly  maintain  tbemsehres 
thi^rein,  by  sacriiif:ing .  their  coinfort.and  doiog  violenee  to  their 
best  feelings*,  .  .  ■.,  •. ,».,       •     •         ^ 

M arrive  and  tlie;  birth  o.(  a  numerous  faujiily,  avo.  operating  in^ 
this  way,  daily^  aji^l  a^Kiipgpit  per/ioos  of  neacly  all  estates  aad.^OD-^ 
ditions-  ,    .      •/    • 

.Butit.may,  onth^  otlier  .hand,  be  allowed,  that  a  similar  process, 
operating  upon  aa. individual  iu,the/on96Ul  of  conditions, ..wiii^obvir 
ously  reduce  him  rtp  .act^l  .want,;  ai}id  if  his  indigence  be.  occas^n^ 
ed  by  tbe,numbar,Q^hi^  children,  thfjf  Dftu/st  p^i^b,  who  are  inno- 
c^t  alike,, of  .vijC^  .ajgyd  iniprudpi^ce..  Thistiudeedisa  fcariiil  coii^ 
dusipn,:  i^.is  qne.howey^  in  >vbic;l^^.oo  the  priip^cif^  of  cb9^f^' the- 
least  of  twp  evils,  a  perfect  conviq^l^  of  thf^rnqre  extensive  misery, 
to  result  fropx  an  e)Lc^sif»ive  pppulation  mu^t  prodi^^e  a  nslnctaiMf 
acquiescence ;  but  to  which  nothing  shojrt  of  that.  |»erfect  conviction . 
>vould  easily  reconcile  the  mind.   Yet,  however  naturally  and  laud« 
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atlly  we  maj  be  shodEed  at  the  idea  of  leading  a  helpless  being  to 
[||f^rYe,,9r:  {ki^fl&tm$kmg\9,  human  areatlHpe  to  ^ffef;  uikreifi^vedy  the 
miseries  of  old  i^geianMbnas^  w^'shail'fiiid'petbafrs,  m  foDoi^ing 
ttB  the  tolQiDf  Ql^Jiiitoian  ilife;  thatJdtk>tk>t  amongst  (Paupers  only 
tnat  there  i9.-f>qfia«iQB'  foriliiasetiiietimeMyTefleetkms.  "It  is'  tiot 
^y^^l^.peiaQPs  ip  .the  v#ryit»iiiuiioe<tdkioli  only,  Aat  the  effects  c^f 
PQX^rty  are  -^.ki-  tbe-aggiiavatioti'^^bodily  suflerrngs,  or  even  in 
the  ac^i^I^atiofi  of  doatb ;  and  "it  w^ld  not  perhaps  be  fa^Ysh  of 
unle^lii^  ta  obs^rv^  4l|iail}ifeMp«riifttHi  ^nd  faliniiey  of  the  snperior 
plasses,  the  mental  sufferings  under  any  of  these  circumstances  aref 

TheiH^  conaidefalftMn^  howifvcr^  i  Aall  not  push  to  the  Ieng!ft 
of  iKOb-boMinginJi  pMUie»9eli«f  .from  ^e  pauper;  in  suggesting 
liftcritati^pflt  i  .fboU  igi«ie  ^hont'iiKK^ '^weight :  but  not  being  fully 
satisfied  of  its  injuiaiNAS  teadem^y  iitttw  noCprepafed  to  g?^  up  a 
principb  m  tbe>IaN^»  of  Eaglattd,  •^hichrin  its  motive^  at  leai^t^  abd 
a(^»reiit  tendancjj  iscmnimitiyiehiiritaMe^lnM  bentgnaht. 

Peiliapa  wbat  I  have^aaiob  wsatj  be  ^^onsideird  afS  ap{)licaW^  <k\\i 
to  (h(^  h^j^bff9,,i«»shNliBg«n9iig  tiiMfm  dus'diJIdfen  of  able-bodied 
men^  whose  entir«  ex^ertioDs  are  insuffidenl  fbr  the  maintenance  of 
^heir  famUiea;  I  baie  abMid^  ailodid  f6  anc^hei*  very  important 
questUHi  drisiog  oiU  of  the  inaUlity  Mrhkh  the  people  may  be  undei* 
to  £od  a  scQpe  for  the  industry  Mrhicb  tbfey  are  v^Hhg  to  exert. 
This  iquesjUon  is.  not  Ike  aadieaalhafwhtck  arises  out  of  ^e  respec- 
tive marches <^£pofiuklkm  ^andsubtsistencey^ince  a  coni^ant^  or  at 
least  an  occa^wU  toneaaof  W0i4cmen'b6yoffd  work,  may  exist  ^ith- 
Qut  any  de^ienny  inttbe  fbcd  reqnitied-'fo^  subsistence.  It  may 
porha{K(  liMMB«£(ire,l»«i«aidf  tbat(b»'tigh  tbe^pf^rehension  of  a  want  of 
food,  be  ^not^sMGcHinit  lo^^endenm  tb€Mse  encouragements  to  popa* 
ktion  which  are  afforded  by  4ie  Poor 'I>iws,  yet  that  this  excess  Of^ 
labo|irfars\^^l;bjua>ii«ceMnfe^  {»rddttcin^  an  increase  of  paupers,  h  a-. 
valid  reason  for  lAedkuigf  (be  imArease  of  the  people.  But  upon 
thisjit  m^,JtiM0».,obsorficd^  thtft  aa  the  demand  f6r  labour  of  a^ 
des^^ptionf!^  and- <of  wrery  descrittti^Hi;  TS  n^c<^sarity  fluctuating, 
^^  «9^pl);if9iliBt'i)tt<itnateako^<^*^ere  mu^' inevitably  be  an  occa- 
sional deficiency  or  an  occasional  excess.^— Attempts  to  supply  the 
defi^^npgf,  i|(UL  produce  <thi»  excess,  itfempts  to  check  the*  excess 
may|)]:Q^|u^  <tb«*  <d4ificieiu7ii>  fttnay  be  assumed  that  aii  exact 
pr^pprUon  ibetw#en  tbn.>deiaatid  and  the  supply,  of  labouf  ers  as  of 
^^^y,lkmg  ^yJa.attmdykaipttPHicMbte;'  and  that  we  must  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  frequent  variations.  These  variations  too,  it  may 
be  s^4  MfiU  aoBittaies  be  inddW  afid  considerable,  so  that  no^ 
reliaooe  iv^fon  tb^'  'teifden«t^»o>f  s^ifl^ly  to^  teVet  itself  wil!h  demand, 
wii][.r^^v«. usiifrokftilbp  intermediate  otcuti^nce  of  acMspropor- 

'p^rievili  jii.(iimarsdblr  snd  must  be  trOf tie ;  T  believe  hbwevef , 
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tha^  it  ni^%  be  9i^d  tpwir^iin  itself  dod^w  if)' ^ddiinld<:tfdivW^ 
pro^uction^some .pallJaUve9i$rtT-biit  ]i>asii4Engiious'l6 qiHttttbpifi^\i)f 
which  I  strongly  %1  i4ia4iffic|ilt)».>u  l^UluoidyMy  tffirt^fhe'ih^^ 
▼jduals  lyho  nx^M*^^  tio|%i<Mmipo6eflriin>ex)eeM  iE|Ve 
^ot  oep^arily  thepf(^«|»tQfiimpMv«MiiK»^'or  the  ilki9tMm&^ 
of  an  erroneous  view  of.  po{>iilatiof)i;/tiw7'aM<'  ff«qi»eiit  iltid  krgfi^^ 
<;ontributors  in  exertion»  ekiU^  and  Mood^  t^  tlie  ptxidperifr  and 
safety  of  tbe  state«  %Qd  il  n^iy .  b«^  WBfpAtSm  ^  wt\\^  a^  hihiiti^ii^  td 
abandon  tbenu  .  •     .^  n-  --u-        «    ••  »'  * 

Distinctions  however  may  be   taken>  bMWe^ti' the9(&' imd  ottt^' 
ol^jects  of  relief.    EfmgruUoH^^f'h&^mevHi&tki^d  bs  H  ref^biirce; 
aiid^  a  QEiode  of  relief  nmy  ib^  pro||b«8ecl«Miap|^i(Mbk  tb  tftHhrs. 
n^mely^  thf  provision  ^,£im|}lQ9niieB^('Sa4itat  the' relief 'affordra 
may  be.inexpeaaiv«  or  erm  pif^filabi&^to  the  peA^.     "   ' 

As  to  emigration  no  meaa^rehas  haettpHo^s)^^  ndr  htvel  one 
to  suggest;,  1  believe  tbat.  tOia^eoiallBvlciit  tt  might  ba^  (HdFbHy 
e^cQurf^d,  bqt  ppttbat  it<QA«ghl  to»:Mp«wede'<»tHe^tl]«atii'  wHith 
we.Tpay^  tlmk  politic  fqpp  evufatoig  the  foorilA-oblim  maraKenance. 
The  policy  of  providing,  wofi  for  tfaose>wlio  are  Wkhout  it  has  ' 
bejNi  warmly  cQn|J9i¥tfid»a|Q|pfi||i-M9.}— ^ihane  already  said  that  relief 
given  in  diis  wa^.a^  well^p^  iniVbeQdwrisobjiecfkKiabie'upon  the 
favourite  prine^lei^  of  pap^i$ltion ;  buthaWng  lalten'ihe  liberty  of 
rejecting  those  pxinciple^  jl.inef)d  j^^fcmodl)^  to^lhe«)»b}ectJMs-uiii6%^ 
have  been  forcibly  applied  by  Mr»>.  Qi^to  dlft'eiioeslffve  And'an*' 
uatural  increase  of.thf  pcpdiAfQ  f>f  labour  «vriietfaer 'in  manufactures^ 
or  agriculture.  The  bearing  of  ibia  <Mi^eetioti  upon'tDafiuftidtures 
baa  been  a^mitt^  te.be^BiAieoJbkiuMs  tbab  iipM  ag^^  I 
confess^  thatiQ  r^gai;d .  to  agripulltuic^  tX  i  >baye  ddubts*  iirtietfaier,  tinder^ 
jjuilicious  mai)Ag^nifi|t,  tbeol^ecti«&Jieldi.'  •  >•        '     "      ''    ' 

I  findj^  I  ow%  with  Sir  T.  A*  aoomdiffbalkyiii  recclAciling^the  ' 
supposed  oiischii^.vous  tendency:  Qjfiim«occ0tttibtiOD  of  lalsmtf,  *iifl 
cheapening  com^  wth  ibe^alleg^  gffienMiiice.ci^f»fdduai«laiilpopnla« 
tion ;  but  £  cannot  grgua  tbis-poiN^*  wkbetiibprokmgiiig  Ab  'mt^r 
by  some  remarks,  .upop  th^uOom  h(Wfi,4uitfe9bmp3<'tM^^^ 
heretical  opinions  iip9n  that  Mil>jf<t»i. .  \:.  '     ^       '  * 

I  am  at  present  ;c^t)i^,ii]^^ned«to'iaflklpbdi**'vi(ny^ 
who  considering,  the  4^Jipie^qyi(|sjfrdetnaQdoforiaMui*  U>  be^t^m^j^o- 
rarj,  and  highly  .Qstimatii^g,],^e,iitiHjt^  r^njAtftKnel  -view)  ^'MaMi% 
work  the  conditioa of  r^^f^  iW(4^liKWf>(|fi<lo  /budfioek  thir  ay^ntd^' 
tical  objections^ ,       ,..     .,  *,\'(      nun*,  i   ./  'i  ♦    >' '«       ,.wj.iiu 

Closely  conneqted :  wi(J^  tlp^fr  4^4|iv»0t)  j#  m^ftaaim»  ^Mcb^  hSLs-*'^ 
aitracteci  pai:l;icul^r  ^ttc^t^^^t  M^^V||9('alE^.tW(0tiMiobji0ct^^ 
modern  innovations : — Ui^^^  practiibe  of  making^tuolMBA^alhmMc^^ ' 
to  the  labourer^  as  together  with  bis  earnings  (and  ttrose  of  ht^  wiii^'  ^ 
or  children^  if  tbf^r^  ^  w(s),/ff^y,,ni^ih'Upcm  aiidk>oeaDpelsntK'4»  ^i 
opinion  of  the  Offcera  or  MagisKr atea,  to  maiolaia  a  family  of  th^ 
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!iS4^' Vi'hfch''tWy  1itf{ipen   to  belotig'  to  MAi/'THis'lal1'6Vi'ance,  is 
*'  generrfHy  ea!cofetfed^'Attoix»iT^^'to  the^ytlt^  cjf  bread;  "so  much 
being  allowed  for  each  a'dttltj  and  fdf'^ich  cJhild. 
'  Income  paH^\es;  I  bfefitevc^/fh^  \v?lge»*|)aia'^ven  to  a  Wwg'/cSfcap; 
have'feeeh,  at  'tiYnes^^Hitis^id^Uitif  bttewftWe'^Pbd}  ftatefe";*i:^Ae 
fermci- agreeing,  on  those  teWt^^^trtity,  tb'«in^)6yMrii."""   "^ '  '^^ 
'    Now,  it'is  very  desirsTftle^fo'fttt'^o'tedJ  that  X^hat'fials  W'etf'^s^d 
irt  fatonr,  Of  if  ybu'pl^^fe,  'tn"/f«y//frf/f  on' of  Ae  syste'mof  inaihlaln- 
ing  the  large  family  of  a^  abW-bodred  rfi^tr,   does  i^6t  jtrtif^^fhe 
practice  of  making-  tkei'teYM  ^  ^tt^mjibtiettt  '|:/Artyth6*  \Vae^l  of 
Jabonr. '     *     "    '       *  '   .    >T».ui| 

That  practiee^'in  afdttifibtt  ^to  it^  operation  ift^  desttb^^in^^e 
Sliatnefulness  of  P«lu})tfri«ro'/try'makini^  eVi6Ty  tnaW  femiliar  to  k, 
has  in  it  the  fnnher  evil/of  rttdkitig  ittt^ftrly  iildiflfer-feVit'to  a  rfian 
trAdf  wages  he  eatus.  He  bis 'ttoindatetnent?'t6'obtain,thrb6gh 
good  conduct  or  great  ^ciiitin;  rtore'Hiftnth^  lowest  reetnn^^ce 
Ihr  \m  labour ;  since  the  diffference  between  langut^t'  and  activity 
will  make  none  in  his  receipt,  only  trantffefring  a  feiV  shillings  6f  it 
from  one  fund  to  another.'  • 

The  practice  is  sraid  to  havte^begthn,  -at  the  period  of  a'  grd^t  rise 
in  prices,  and  it  is  urged  in  its  de^nce,  tteit  in  no  other  mode  could 
a  proportionate  rise  itt  M-^gerf  hftve  been  avoided;  arise,  which 
ifi^ould  have  rendered  tli^tn  eqUal  to  tlife.  support*  of  a  mnlTefoUs 
family,  whei^as  now;  it  tstjontertded,  wages  are  kept  down  to  'the 
wants  of  a  singte  m^n,  Vvhite  by  the  moderri' deVi<*e,  the'fdtQlI;^YQan 
is  also  provided  with  a  strfirciency.       "  \  - ' 

In  addition  then  td  tbe'praetical'  objetitidtis  which  have  alfieady 
been  stated,  it  may  be  urged  against  this  system,  not  onlv  that  it 
is  an  interference  with  thfe  jfjffice' of  labour,  gr^y  inj\iriou&  td  the 
young  and  'prudent  man,  who,  if  wages  were  higher,  n^ight  earn 
addirionai'  fenjoymentsy  of '  provide  for  f ntitre  "v^nt^ ;  bht  thftt '  it 
impdsefif  urtjnstly  upon  one  tnan,  the  maintenanci^  (Jfthe  teboWers 
Vi\Ms^  wdrk  rsr  perfornted  for  Awofber;  and  -thiir,  liot  only  as  fte- 
twc^  one 'employed*  J^f  feboureri  and  ancilhtfr  (it  rtrtght  theti  be 
Urg^d,  thf»tt^inc6rrectly,  thita  level  WouW  be  found),  b'llit  between 
»lbbse  ehfplbyers^  and' the  rest  of  the  persons  assessed. 

If  it  be  said,  that  any  plan  for  imposing  upon  pari)ihefs  tht  ch'd^ge 
of  the  children  of  the  Poor  will  be  liable,  in  some  degree,  to  this 
Isfst  cffi^tettion,  Hitileks  '^i?  de^criptionA  of  projjerty  be  ass6s^fcd,  I 
ttiu^t;  J^fetfr,  confess  that  I  cannot  entirely  resist  that  coifclusibn : 
'but  (^ 'that  gfealt^tiuestkyfif,  t^hafrnot,  inthis'!drt<^r,  6iiljirg^,-t^'ho^v 
ihg  that  what  we  do  independently  of  it,  may  at  least  seKe  to  dirAi- 
W«hft«iiWportau(ic: 

I  hardfykho^^^w*«lh«-»it*'vifrill*be'l5?^ld,  nxitoriythattjiis  system 
of  l^afhWaiWriV^  '^dAldt^'  6f '  Jai^otjferii 'fe  huttM'^  bUt''tH^i»^  the 
rtieferi<*y^W*ib^itrtri3<tttfJdtt^l*fe>^V^ft  W  bfe  ntrt^eessai^y/and'sii^^ 
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iniipvajioi|j^,9pdjfpt!ffli.,,to  ,|lie,,^t^j^f)ft  pfynp^f^^v^f.  aioufl^i^qj^^n. 
which  we  were  tvi^ef^tx  QlMtl^Ht,ij  }'^&tm?^  n  >k-  -»  ^  -    -  »'.  ..nr^jH 
,.ufJ^  \tff>i*  .i^  Mi^m  ,N'.»»^>v«Wd*.^jit  prfttoWjf^wiU,  thisat  the 
..V-9y"J^y  i^  noi«|si^^i^i^d^W?»  I^PWf  rftf.,Kppij4lW>n,,,Labaar,  .IJi^' 
Ruction,  and  J^^^c^^^^jl^  Q9t^su;s|c^t\W/^.of  tl^e.  SjWt€;a^,of, thirty, y^« 

Xkomst  39  d<yw9j[]|5tr^]dhg^^thi^vif;^g^i^5p^fisq{,tl^ 
qjpi^Hy  AYJ^th  refer^pce  to  t|ft^  piii)piple  of  population  ;.  but  with- 
out;, ^nfert^ing;  to4^st^fy  jJip  .vyjbpi/e  Af»Aatj^l^^indeed  I  have- 
pointedly  condemned  parts  of  it^-r>l  cannot  avoid  observing^  ipot' 

,^hMUk^  Rfi"fl?tiPPmpl^W^  9(  WfM^f^  <Hie  .of,  uqusmi.  pros- 

ienjty  as?  well  ^9,.exei;tipn,  bftt^tl^t  4uriag,tbft,gc|B^ter  p«:t  of  it,  we* 

^^hfl^^h^d^.^il^^e^jpf,  pio.bft^ly  .tl?^ifuVe?itent  of  our  population,  and 

%,<^\^^a4  99^;asMm^ild^^d.f^J^I«eajt,|ir?i|om^.  brapcfces.  of  employ- 

m/ept^/atj^er  ^.dejiqiepcy jjian  ^^-e/^jufidaACe  :   nothing  therefore. in 

^ouf.lt^cent  history,  will  aflfept  the  CQTjdujsJpna  which.  1  have  yen-- 

. tiy^^if^  v^?h  .9^.  tP  tl)jp.f\|?|?|i;f hflu^ioft ^qf  .^n  ei;8:c©88ive  population. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  ,n>pr<^  practical  objection 
n^ghl^.be,  urg^ji  agaiD^^f  all  ,^9inft^.,for  relieving  the  poor  man 
frpm  the  chargp  of  nis  .cliildrqp  ;» .  it  ^might  be.  said,  that  by  with- 
d^^^)ying,thjisa^^t^nce^yQ^  \WMl4iPftM§e  wag^3  to  rise,  and  thus 
rgfl[^py<?,  the  ,hui|^h^i  jto  Jlhie  ^^lo^^flefs  pj[  thoj^«?.to  whom  it  belongs 
-rrthe  employer  m  ihe.^^tjnejtjiuce,  jultipaately  the  consumer. 

".^fW^bje^tiop,  J^p\y.q^ ,i§,  ^o  con^^ni?!  ,po  tl^  general .  opinions 
which  1  entertain  in  favour  of  ^  fp^^and.  iipai'Mficial  policy  in 
TfjTade,  t^j^t  J.  .u3e,,.v^itl^^h^it^0D,  .iE^|iy,,j^rguai^t  in  opposition 

,,JBut  itjipf^y.  be  m^-rt4}^t  at  the,  .pcfs^ut  tune  a  corresponding 
rise  in  wages  >voula  no/  be  the  conse<|uence  of  the  denial  of.Pa- 
rif^^jpejief ;  Qij,,tVt  if.^t  wei^^,  the.  ^u^mber,  pf  per,sons  .«;tf///iwg 
^('f^Jioj/fxefit Mpi4fi^^Z^e2^^\y  be  ^ftcrea;^pd,;  and. prices. 4Jt.  the.  saii^  . 
tj^e  r^i^^d,  tp  t]]f|^r^^t  de^^^ig^flaetit  of.  our  do^nesjtic  and  foreign 
efqn(}fpy^ .  tti^s^,  au4:  other  ^onsi(^^atipn6  app^yipg .  to  thi&  cowtry 
at^^.i^  jti^j^,  A9;.^ve}I  ap  the.  g^fl^ifa}  .un\villingne^^  to  m»k^  sudden 
changes,  will  probabjy  reconcile  U5  to, the  present  adoption. i)f  a 

..ife^Y'^P^'Wi^^Mfiat  mufili.gr|ea.t;^jlei|gth|han,I  iotendM,  wd 

W}Ru^"^V  -^  prder,   my  views  of  fome^  of  the  most  important 
Pi;ifl^-^PJ?^HP^>"  ^^'^^^^i?^'  *^  aippeaf:^jtq  P^,,,  our  measures  9Mghi^ 

1  trust,  nevertheless,  that  you  will  understand.  |he.  pa>tiu^  .wd 
V%f |s  ^f ll^gjfpgjg^^/^s  ,>Thichi  I, .ffealj,  pwpQJiQ  or,  adopt      .  ^ 
-i^i7-^Hf^ffi«  P^W?*^fl»  ^^V,+i.*49fiin9Aitw*i  it^e^pedi^. either  to 
M#^«8^y'  Pf.^i^WfmB  ^y  4njA;^^»?9Ahi»W^comwendaJjeo  . 
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Ami  dm  fCi$mm\Hmiikt  general  syslnr  df  Mt*  P«Mf  !&mi^  j— aitd 
Ihat  i  Mi^aol  fwpliiirf  4o^  pr<MMdf upcft  «lle  ^i^kici]^  of  checking 
PopulttUm  by  the  diatJtwigiMii  ift  ofmiMliag^.  ^'^  ^ 
But  fhat,  deeply  iiii|Msiied  wifb  the  pittctica}  evHs  ef  eW^^»» 

liipiovkieiiGe  ta  a  tMd^k^  pfe^sitm,  I  «i«  itieHn^d  (^kk^Mit  to 
yMT  suggittioay  Sir)  C0  theek  aiMtdMiCvoi*  lly<i'«itty  tididh  bf  sMiai 
sifMttmy'' llie  dbp«M^kli'4f  Teiic#*  '  -  >  •>'-'*''     ''''''" 

Tketm  mmmn0f  ttowevtTj  iti  is  my  plw  se  ttv  timm^;  i^  WR 
dhib  tbery  are.  h9lkefg4mnt^wl^pilUi&$iwe$,  tiwy  mafM  Hkv^^ 
tmd9»cy«  towaedi  «  a^ofe  c«totifaie  fleA)Hn^  eit^ry%y  l!^<^^ftfMiH^ 
•hoUiiM  «f  ibe  wkole  eyaten/  er  by^begraddjil  MtitMibtiM^  W 
haiika  by  ^kkimf^tcemHy  aaay  b^  at  hist  DUpersedMv 

It  is  especially  my  Tiew  sO^td  aepaface  tbe  dfffereiHI  tM^drtf/tfott^ 
of  fmowmHtf  aa to^gvve Uy  the  iffdii804o«e  Ae  fldlhy  x^fSftd'M^r- 
•Ue  4Baiolaiiasce;-'-Hitid  to  reBtoMi  th«  ^AfHtfuhieii"  Hf  pat^^^^ 
wbeve  ahane  ought  to-be  fdit-       -  <'     ''     ^^  ^ 

Wkb  thia  iate^ioiiy  I  woitld  facilitate  and  ensure  to  the  frbfftd 
mail,  the  weaBs^f  making  {Art>W»it>n  dgaindr  WkiMt/^nd^fBf'die 
«imo(ei*ii«:e of  Ua fad%,  indmitdMceiidiftg' idto  flK  chi^tl^ of 
afMrapea^   -  .    ..«     i     -  ^  .    •'    >■       •"    ^- 

But  I  ^roukk  gi>eaily  narrow  the  rblii^f'givefif  tty  the  idle  and  the 
ptioligale ;  and  wduld  eirfa«w<nptO'^la^e'ih6|^up^r  ih  a  ebndMtiii 
both  a«v  to  iD008ie<  aad  aawfart,  ^hv'ay^'  b^tieath'  that  of  6&et 
peasants  or  artisaua,  maintainmg  their  own  familieis ;  «o  tbftt  p^o- 
periMn- would  alvvays  h^tt  demtnt-^i^t  dtale  df  •oclielty.  ' 

.  JBait  I  woiMd  nol  ecwisider  or  treat  as  Paarpers  in  this  sens^^eMier 
those  who  labour  under  pevmenent  fiatursd  incapacities^  t>r  thc^sb 
^o  have  contributed  ^a  fair  f>dr(ioii  of  llkeif  earning^  to  i  I^K^dly 

Fond.  »  ..•.-•=    -.rr    . 

With  thia  TieN^^  I-propoae^  as  youkno^^  to  guarantee  the  Cott- 

tnbiAlors^to  Mldh>  Societies  ligiriilftt  the  effeefs  bfmit$cait;iilati6tt  Md 

abuiie  ia.  the  ionnatioa  ^nd  manag^m^  by')f)rdv^dihg  U)^  atiy 

deficieney  i«ij|he  flmda' for  MiitH)^' the'  profiles 'hMd  out   by 

Ibe  estabMiaatat^  abouU'  be  madegeddf  hy'xU  ParddiiaV  A^Mdfs- 
raents.  ..• .      i' 

To  thia  txteht,  i  flatter  «iy»elf,  jtfik  have  expfeSK^  ybttr^df 
Havourably  of  tnyeuggeslaen;>'^itiaimw  my  {jtirpose  to  conciliate 
you  towards  the  furti^  elli^sibrf  and  application  ^ihb  principle. 

I  am  prepared  not  only  to  engraft  upon  the  systbtn  orFViendQ^ 
Smf(:ts^ft%*^^^fosmon  jw'^hMrtti;}^  into  its  beWefita 

Ihose  persona  n&mo  Iwiffg  who  ha^e  not  earned  fhem  Hj  forihef 
ctnlribtttiens.        '•,..•••,••     >      ;;-•.•  '"  ••' 

llf  la  ob«ioii»  tbal'theto  brandies  of  thephnfi,  rest  upon  difikrent 
gaouMla  and  are'iiaUe'«0'odler^bjectk>illi'bia(ta  th^'  simpte  gtu- 
ranty  of  the  Societiea,  as  or^arily .  constituted ;    but  i  have  a 
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^^ngl^r^iNMr^  tbe  frfaft  Which  i  ylbpM^dMMk  Wd^^^nti^' 
the^e?^dtnig   Poor,  thjs  -^irtttr^  diamiyifigeHiciit   «nd'^di9eyMll'H>f 

;ftaitf;^,WligbteDihfi[^wth«i  of  Ao  Poor's  Hate.  They  oper««  toflMt 

j^^ii;inairi^,  V9!ii3  th^  iliief ii  Jbi ^tlie  firet  pfcttre>  thef  pNf^ri*!^  Mm 

sources  which  would  otherwiilQiiQppty.'lhfei^««ll«  obly  i^f  ipMtk^^ 

Mi  f^tra^H^gmnce^  ii.  ^4  from  which  i^oor  M&vrt€fAv€  the  raief 

ySi^ch  jri^y  M^oHldi  md«r  tlt^  kert  pirafiMe^ttdfiiihitffotioii  oi^>#«ir 

J^^l^df;iiv4»,'ifi-oi^  thePariA;  «m)  diey  give  te  the  poor  MaM*''i 

^l^;9f;/^vi{^^  whicbis^Micriy  to  eocoimige  in'Ms  Yrfind  Aat'l^^ 

of  independency^  the  loss  of  which  has  heen  eotiAssedtyoD^  of^(bt§ 

^^i)99^tp|)Qi1itive.  Cannes  i^€ocreased'P  ' 

,.Jtj  m^y  be,  useful, ^  lhe»,  lo.  gtrc  to  the  habit  of  rtiying>^pdfi 

!|^jcieudly .  Societie^v  even  a  forced/  and  perhaps  in-  Mmt^*  -deg^ 

/fl/?/?c/oM«  encouragement."    We  may,*  4  mean,  be  j^wtifi^d^n  f  ^iWS 

to, the  jEjpings  of  the  Poor  an  eff^t,nidre 'largely* and^c^rtrinly 

p^n€^j^pial  than  those  4^vings  can  ol'-th^mielwes'proditi^e.    ^         *' ' 

L  I);  i$.  jtrue  that  jAjliate^er  sum  a* parish  contribates  to  a^'Pi4bffd|iif 
Society,  will  be  so  much  parochial  rehef  afforded  to  its  ineilibers, 
^li£h  of  whom  may  be  correctly  said  to  be,  foi^  so  im»eh,  a-burthen 
uponjbe  parish  5  and  that  k  have  nlnwriyfadihitted  tjie  desYradMe* 
ness  of  a  r^hanee  among  ihePoor^npun  ll»  unaidcfd  produce-  of 
their  earnings.  •  *'  ••  •"      *t»    •   ,       *«    »       -      ;     • 

.  Of  that  object  I  would  ne^ver-Jwd  sight  ^^but  in' the  me^i^ 
time,  you  will  bear  in  i^imd,  the  praejtioiA  question  iit  ihh  rn&mt'Ht 
i|,  whether  to  make  iip  the  deficiencies  of ^a^Ffiendly'SottJiety,  'O^ 
tp  supply  a  man's  wants  wllplly  and  dii^ectly  ihyrti  fh^  Pooir'^^^f^tle^? 
— whether  to  afford  a  relief,  limited  and  conditional,  or  to  gi^^it, 
j^  ^  now  the  case,  profuse  and  almost  indisoFinliDate.v  **"'  '}^'  ^ 
.  ,  For  I  ipay  observe  by  the  wliy^lbat  the  only  conditk)»tacc<#d{ng 
ip  vilp^i^  relitf  is  now  li«»ited,  is  precisely  that  which  oUghil  W"ms 

ayoic^d ;  >n3|melyy  actual  earnings  ;-^^rtf)Q  atndundof'iO^bMKh/arfd'd^* 
^^quQiitlv  t)ie  Mpduct  and  e;xerUQn  ofi  tibe^'nlan,  th««^ai^^«dtt<#l 

nearlyof  indifference  to  him.  •' *''^ 

J..  According. tP  me,  the  amount  gi^^n  tbsbu^h  *thi^ 'Fr!«rtdly  So- 

(rietics  cou)d  nbtj  by  any  possibility,  be  greater 'thim  that  <rf»tWe 
T^firochial  nli^i;  and  it  could, hardly  ftiil  off  *Hccomhigyf'€wery  «*iy 

niore  considerably  less.  .....  .......  m^*  I 

^/,']^'hi8  remark  applies  partocnlariy  to  the- proposri* respecting dfifc 

^reii.     Mj  reasons  for  adu>ittii^  numerous^ finnihes  a»  a-  gt^uitd^ 

relief  or   raiber   for  cousidertng  children  as  entitled  l»*  teh&f'^^hy  ' 

reasop  \ of  their  helplessness,   ar^,. >ahr^afly. .'befdfe-yon :  the  nlost 
jjg&io^il  9jpt^oneut  of  iliat  p9lic)^  musMadiaittilttriSupertority'^o^i^iijr 
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plm  for  oMAliiaiiig  tbcsp  through  Frkodly  Spcietoef,  Ui  4ift^  ii9» 

'>eli^#«Miidj  ho^Ar^er/  00  for  dknconts^^  iiupro^eiM:  ibam^e'a  9s  to 
catriitii0the'riiowtmceibr'bhikIi^rft<y  those  parents  vrhoae  conlri^ 
Igilioti^  biiEe  ciw^lin^-far  it  ttgriltit'  Utt^^  or  an^uiB^cl  to  a  |^iieh 

.  ''Altlioijghy'  ll^%  k ^ ir«)uM'  IM}^  tbe  p^manentt  pHacipte  of  jba; 
pkathat  aHowanceafbr  ehilclr«ii  sifbuld  l;>e  consequent  iu>0iij, 
lilMgti^  ilol^  ^xaetly  '\)ropol'tioBbte^  to^  tite  CotitriixjOioiis  of  Ui« 
Parepty  ^^et,  ait  present,  1  would  enrol  at  opce^  as  J^euiber^  ^^^ 
Satiny,'  ail  indutflrkm^  persons  ^A4vo  ml^  desire  it :  '  a^tid  I  VoaU 
givt^tbMi  the  allowance  tov  children,  on  th«ir  cott$ev^g  to  masi 
i»>Wtfre)  the'6^p«ila(ted  cotitribu^ft. 

^iti  like  tnnmier  the  okl  and^di^  disj|bled  would  be  admitted  at 
ob^^iriilO' the  bofiefits  of  the  Society ;  the  latter  ho>vever  would.be' 
lUfete  U>'  fAiture  payiBefits^'in  case  of  a  return  of  bodily  strength  | 
and  a  fixture  in  this  respect  would  at  the  least  debar  the  defaulter 
fnUtfany  subsequent  indulgence.  ' , 

'Let  it  not  be  objected^  that  the^  are  operose  methods  of  making 
a)l0Wa0M9^  which  are  now  |)aid  bj  a.  simple  process,  Irooii  dbe 
PMir'a  Rate.  A  shgjbt  consideratioti,  I  trust,  will  exhibit  the  d^ 
foMUce,  and  the  supeiiority  of  the  mode  proposed. 

By  reaching  the  Poor  to  look  to  a  fund  composed,  though  in 
prart  only>  of  ^mitribution^  ftom  the  Poor  tbemselv^s^  instead  of 
relying  upon  die  Parochial  Rate,  we  shall  facilitate  the  gradual 
su|pei;€essio&  of  that  reliance  fmni  wlach  so  much  acknowledged 
evil  ^  resnit^d. 

This  we  shfldl  eSect,  not  only  by  the  indirect  operation  just 
mefOiQnfd^  hut  cMseclty  by  the  gradual  introduction  qS  a  prii|c^e> 
un^  'Whi«h  no  capable  person  will  be  re|iieved>  except  in  propor^ 
lion  to  his  contribution. 

The  distinction  which  is  thus  established  as  part  of  our  future 
B§9f»m,  between  the  viciMa  and  the  inneceuli  elaunant,  is  applied 
tbi^»i^h  my  suggestiea  to  the  e&isting  Poor ;  we  iolroiduce  at  once 
tb«  chissiication  which  has  been  reconunendi^  to  us^  relieving 
froBv  the  shame  of  pauperism  all  thoye  wh^  are  reduced  to  ttiat 
static  h)r'oe<^ufrenQea  tmly  mnai^idaMie,  or  kj  the  tenaptationa  which 
oni''<mn  syevem  haa  held  out  to  thentk.  We  enable  ourselves  to 
t^li^ve'  the  unfortunate^  sicc^'ding  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  while. 
we  wvoid  or  greatly  limit  the  evil  tendencies  which,  under  the 
pMl^il  syetea^i  behing  to  the  indulgence  of  Public  Beuevofetice. 
.We:  cov#f:  with  obhvion  fomvar  improvidence,  and  our  Uberalityi, 
c^sjsiag  (o  ai^i^fd  ^mptatiop  to  idleness  and  vic^,  becomes  an  mw 
citen^ient'to*  sober  and  moral  focbavjonr. 

b  b$Nt  s^id^  that  a  states  ^i  thi»gs,  in  which  th^  Poor  m»y  rely 
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ii|loi|  tike  pMidiice  x>ll  tbeir  eamogs,  unaided  by  ftnj*  fMibltic  flaiitf 
k  m  objieel  of  wkieh  we  ap^  not  to  k>s6  sight ; — but  V  kftv«»aiiK^ 
stated  my  appreheosion^  that  it  is  eoe  wbich^  if  n^t  ^iidmonstmb^ 
inipi^ti€abt09  wq,  shall  9^-  leas^  nev«f.  ^t^a^ish*  i.bavi^  Ott. 
tlie  other  hand,  admitted  that  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  endfft^ 
vour  to  »vQJd  a)togf«(tb^  the  pressure  of  want*^  and  tbat  ijR  pu^{ll'e- 
s6Dt  ^sleni  we  do  earry  the  atte«i|^t^  toCKf^. 

TIU  detail  of  mf  sqk^me,  I  trustj^  will  be-  feiiad  consistent  wMi^ 
t&^a^  principles* 
^  I  shall  first  adopt  as  the  basis  ol  the  CoastiHitioQ  ol^  (he  Soej^tjr^^- 
tables  of  payments   and  allowances  adapted  to  all  situatiens  mdi 
coBttngeucies.    iThe  allo^vances  or-  benefits  would  not  be^  nerMU 
my  opiaioB  co»ld  they   be^  ai>ithineticaliy  proportionate  Ip  the- 
payments;  they, would  indeeK^radiec  be  formed  upqn  thciideaoC 
an, Insiirance  Office,  of  which  the  managers  shouki  set  out  witb 
a  certain  expfctation  of  l^ss. 

The  benefits  would  be  fixed>  in  the  first  instance,  cluefly  with . 
re^reaee  to  tbe  allowances  now  slanted  from  the  Poor^i  JRai§$f 
bUt>  perhaps,  always  somewhat  bSow  diem.     Neither  receipts  aof 
payments  should  hp  regulated  by  the  earning  of  the  Contribidjor^  * 
— they  should  b^e  stipulated  weekly  or  monthly  contributions  and' 
ailow^nces^   such  as   those  now  made   in  Friendly  Societies.     It 
would  be  quite  foreign  to   the  {Mrinciples  of  my  suggestions  to  it»* 
ter^re    with  or  even  inquire  into  the  receipts  of  any  indivi€htat> 
— excepting  when  in  the  case  of  partial  disability,  suoh  as  le- 
entitle  a  man  to  a  portion  of  thb  sick   allowance,  r«esort  might 
perilaps  be  had  to  hu  earnings  as  a  test  of  the  degree  of  his^ 
incapacitatioi).  t^ 

t  shall  not  attempt   to  ascertain,  by  any  mode  of  calculation, 
what  ought  to  be  the   rate  of  co«1a>ihution  iui  ord^*  to  entitle  a^^ 
Member  ,io  any  given  benelit. 

i  should  be  inclined  to  e&tend  the  ben^ts  of  the  new  sefeeme,  > 
however  superior  they  avowedly  are  to  thpse  derivable,  from  ordt«- 
nary  Societies>  to  all  persons  contributing  at  4he  rate  adoptidiii:v 
thL<>se  that  are  considered  as  well-regulated  and  fiourishing  Clubs. -«i 
Thu^,  for   two  shjtUing$  ,per  mot^h,  or  sixpence  weekly^  (which  is  '■ 
the  rate  of  the  Bushey  Clpb)  £  would  guarantee  to  the  Membevs^i^. 
not  only  the  allowance  in  case  of  incapacity  made  by  that  Clubyi'- 
nomely  l$s.  fi>r  total,  and  6s.  for  partial  incapacity,  but  an  allow- ^-^ 
ance,  in  old  age  (perhaps  after  05  or  70)  whether  kttendied  wilb*^ 
incapacity  or  not ;  aud  what  is  most  important,  a  weekly  aUewance  v, 
fop  each  child  above  a  specified  number,  and  of  a  given  age. 

The.  rate  of  this  allowance,  as  well  as  of  the  others,  and   Ike  ' 
number  in  family   which  would  eutitlci  a  man  to  receive,  wouM    ' 
vai^'  in  diSerentP  distfiets  ;  the  Buskey  cate  I  have  merely  given 
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by  way  of  illustration : — alUthat  1  deem  essential  is,  dint  the  pay- 
]^).^ts  i^tiould  be  made  according  to  h  fixed  and  general  scale^  and 
i|ot  according  tp.flie  circumstatice9  ofindividuiaU^'.  'i 

,,  There  should  also  be  a  stated  allowauce  for  a  sick  wife  aud  for 
a;>iido\v,       \     ,  _  '        .■•.•,•:..•  ,,.,,.  V> 

,  I'hc;  disproportion  of  these .  benefits*  to  the  coQtribvtiQ^a  ip^  eijvi- 
deii^ ;  it  would  exivt,  1  apprehend^  ev«ni  n^iibout  the<ano\v»i^ce  W 
Qhildr^n ;  for  it  appears  that  in  Chihs  pvndQintiy  mafi^e4>.:al- 
though  there  is  a  scale  of  admission  for  all  ages  up  to  seyenly^  it 
is  found  nec(issary  to  excluded' itU  paadidates:  of  mor/^  than. t^fty 
jears  of  age.  n:   •   '         .1  .ri»  ' 

.  I  am  now  to  state  the  limitati*eiis  unde*>  wliich<  these*  ban^i^f^^je 
tQ  foe  granted;  and  therein  to  explain  tka'Aiode  inti  i«rl|ich  Wi^-^fe 
jgradu^lly  to  apprdx'imate  to  a  syb'tem  ofcbmp^ratiyeiQdepeofll^ce. 

,^  The  allowance  for  old  age  I  would  give  1  to  a})  persons  wj^  h;sve 
now  attained  it^  or  who  may  attain  it  wiihio  oite>  or  p^b£4>s,t;i|^'o,^ 
y^is  from 'the  commdncefhevit  of ;  the  scheipe  ill  their  i,resp^((;):iFe 
parislxes^  and  to  all  persdns  attaining  the  apepifi^  ag^  Wi^qjmay 
Djiy^  icouiributed  to  the  Fund  from  jfts  commenc/^meRkt^iOififi'/^ni 
any  period  \(ithin  the  fir^t  or  second  ^ear  of 'iit«op<erati^n,  and^f^o 
tQ^  alt  persons  nho  may  herenfler  have  conLrib^Uid  for  jiiie  j/fmx^ 
7  he  allowance  in  case  of  sickness  or  ini potency,  won l^i  be  given 
Jo  all  persons  b/Lxoming  \l embers  within  x>m^  ye^r  frorp  lUq  co«i- 
menp^ment,  and  to  all  persons  who 'may*  hereqf^r  ba^e.^oouibn^d 
*  for /ire  years..  •'    •.  ••    ..•     .,    riu-y,    j 

ilie  allowi^nce  for  childneh  would  be  giA^en  to  ^i  thps^  vvbo  joay  > 
become  Members  within  one  y^ar-froqd  tbe  covoqiencea^eaty^nc/- 
to  those  zcho  may  nereetfler  have  contributed  for  ,,j/i^^.$,  ^    .,. 

,  I  dp  not  ventuilB  here  to  specify  the  tiudiber  of  yea^s  ,of  fruga- 
lity and  providence  which  ought;  in«  future^  to  entijtla.a  nu^i  tq,an 
allowance  for  his  children.  Ihe  adntassjunof ifiie^i)0W:,nn^ili^d. 
iQ  a  benefit  of  that  deibcriptioti^  would  ia  au>8ifi«r|a.pf  the,i:oi^U'y 
he  attended  with  t\o  exp<ence,  even  ihougb  fiOiCOtttrfb^MoQ^ ,fi-ere  ' 
brought  in  aid  ;  for  with  thetn  the  difierence  wo*ild.p9iy.,b€^  that 
they  would  receive' from  tlie  Society  the  aJlo^.snces,wh^ch  they 
now  receive  from  the  Parish*  1  would  give  tb^m  at  least  one 
year  for  making  their  option^  that  thercsyslem. might  be  fully. un- 
derstood. .  ...,-,:.', 

.  Objections  might  possibly  be  made  to  permitting  sit^le  iD^n^ 
entering  within   the  first   yeary  io  par4)«ke  of  ii^  allowM^qe   for 
children,  as  soon  thereafter  as  their  familitis- jnight  be9Q0)Q•^^fii-*  . 
ciently  numerous;  but  i    prcpcoe  >  it  as  >an  indup^in^Qt    to  early, 
contributions.     Those  who  omit  to  avail  tbems^lMo^xif.tl^e  oppor- 
tunity, should  be  adufitted  upoiihayderiOjM|iiditioQ9>  '.^  .    ^n.  *  : 

'ilie  adoption  of  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  previous  coqiribu* 
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tion  must  depend  upon  the  degree  in  \vhich  we  think  it  rig^f  to 
discouMig^f^aHy^nnaTisiges^'ftiQong  those  who  have  not  secui^d  the 
meantrbf  (^tmdtng  for'tfaeir  fauiiliea*  -     r-^ 

I  own,  that  aldiougb  i  faaire  aiii^iAtU^  ijt  to  be  reasonatle^  tteff^ 
in  the  lowest  as  in  aU  other  rankfn  a  man  should  feel  (he  iiH:on- 
•veniencies  of  an  improvident  marriage^  1  fear  that  discouragements 
16^'  itiaitiafge,'in  'that  loweitf  mnk,  have  m>  a  pec.uliar  degree  Ihe 
^i^s  'tendency  wUidi  must  always  b^)oi:^  to  them,  ^nd  that  fe- 
male in  psil^tieularaftt  eiqcko^dby  Utal:  syste,m  to  moral  as  w^H  as 
-worldly  degradation.  And  I  suspect,  that  unless  any  system'  of 
•dls^onrageDiient  U'eve  aJBCompanied  by  a  mu^h  more  hartjh  treat- 
ment of  illegitimate  children  than  such  as  the  Committee  seems 
^sp6^d'^addpty'itS'eifectiin  cbecljiing^pppulation  would  be  less 
^bnMde^abte  ukan^tty 'advocates!  ^:^pec|. 

^''Bftt'l  am*  anxious  initfatS'pIficey  not  so  much  to  enforce  upon  the 
'GisliiMittee'iiny'  favouriiteicotir^ei  jas  \fy  impi^ess  iipon  them'tht) 
faciKt;^'  M4iicbyin  this  viiOBt important  and  disputed  point,  the  s^Keme 
ilffidrds;  of  imyroving'oul*  policy^' iff  U  b^e.  no >v  erroneous. 
*  If^^  shoold'i  be 'minded  heneaft^^r  to .  act  upon  the  principles 
itirintaia^d  1^  '}Av*'^McMhu$>y  br  bjf  Dur  'colleagues  Mr.  G.  'ahd 
Mr.  X.,*  we  sh«U -hate  only'>to>  intrpduc?  a  new  rule  into  lh6'ie 
under  'which'  new 'Members  ate  to  be  admitted  into  the  Friendly 
Societies.  This  alteration' might  Jl><9  naade  witl^  perfect  good  faitfh ; 
'fM^'thoftghUhe'I^irish'  and^the  luaw  mu8t  be  deemed  to  be  under  a 
Solemn  pledge  •tO'the'Membori  oflhe  Societies,  to  make  all  tlie 
payments  promised  in  the  Rules  and  Tables,  there  would  be  no 
pfedge  to  the  i^tof  the'peD|)le.  Bitf  \fhatever  may  be  thte  period 
required  by '  the  existing  ^culfisjfit  wQui4.be  fair  ancl  just  to  give  a 
correst^onding  noiic€  of  a  new  regulation.  Thus,  if  at  first  we 
^^9  Jf''^^  years'' contribution  shall  gW^  a  claim  to  the  allowance^ 
and  tf^  wish'  toiextfend  •tiw  period  'to  seven  years,  m'C  must  declare 
Ihkt  DO  person  udmitledi after  iAie  expiration  of  Jive  yeWs,  will  be 
entitled  to  that'alloWaace>  tail  he  has  oontrihuted  for  seven  years. 
I'hus  no  person- who,  ou  the  faith  ot"  the  Tables,  ha|^  begun  to 
isave,  wiU  be  exduded'ivcnD  the  full  benefit  held  out  to  hini. 
'  ]f  it  should"be  thought  more desirable,  nothing  would  be  easier, 
than  in  like* manner  to  declare^  that  no  person  unmctrried)  at  the 
period  of  Ifttft'deelMilion,  w^  should  be  ^Aereo/ifer, admitted  into 
the  society,  should  have  the  allowance  until  after  a  longer  period 
dfcoAflribatidii.       ,         .«  .,   •        f 

Thii»  it'  appeafrs  totale,  thai  any  resolution* for  depriving  of  pa- 
toichial' relief  thechtkhen  of-future  marriages,  nxay  be  much' more 
easily  carried  into' effect^  through  these  societies  than  by  any  more 
dbectproceeditigi* 
'  This  leads  me^  t^ianolheit^groiuHl  upon*  which  to  recommend  my 


I  • 
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|^%ff^,#att<{}j|,  i^}^t  in  jiglding  out  to  tbci  f^Q^le,  tm  ,^md  veasoth' 
^ble  iconditioiM  of  escape  from  pauperism^  we  may  w^re  equitably 
and  conscientiously  take  such  methods  of  increasing  ibe,  presMire 
as^.  difgrace  of  l^t  oondilADO^  as  ^  senpe  «of  its  cot^Mgufi(«t  evils 
Hjav  ^rgis'ps  to  pursue. 

1^00  this  |>riBqple  I  mould  at, once  adopt  Mr>  jIj.'b  niigpvi^ 
tioD  for  ^living  to  ihe  {iKirlih  ofiioers  a  powef  of  re&isio^  to  ^naJce 
jipy  alio  wan  ce  for  aculld,  without  rehiring  that  such  cajfd.sbou)^ 
be  ji^a^ted, iJrona  tb^  jpare^,  and  .plaixd  in  ^  wofkhouse  or  acko^i^ 
of  iijdj^stry.    ^  .  .r     .      .        • 

^gaaMt  t^is ,  'Sugn^s^iou  it  has  been  m-ged,  especially  bs  M>V 
JB^  mat  the  jdepr^ajtioi^  if  int^ded  to  operate  as  a  ,pifBidia)^q}i^ 
^qaii  l|e  .3e^r^  fpd  U4)deserved^  af  pot  operajlfiqg as4(  pupif^niafgi^ 
it  M'ould  be  ineffectual  for  its  ackaowlecjge^  purpose :  it  'M^h14 
neither  ioctMce  t||te  «bvbourer  to  use  ^reat^  /exertion  in.  the  smiport 
of  h^ >£fia^|^, ^yv^biqb  bo^^^ver  miglu  be  iny>«^ble).or.4l^er;bM 

ir4>m  4|i(Mr^  JW-         ^  .,,.,. 

I  oH.n  ^Jthat  .1  'dm  ^n^l^oed  %9,  sm^rjt  Mr,.  M,na  prapesilj^ 
e«idn  as  a  sipgle  ^neasure ;  the  aeparation^  1  thipk^  .^i^umot  b<^)re<« 
gltfd^^  as  a  pAi|)ii^bnient^  but  a^  ^n  ip^tmif^e  pfilupt  nnpfkcat^  pies* 
sw^  wbicd  louftt  b^  feUin  ajjl  pM^^rous  fsMoiii^  aM  which  biS^ 
an  extensi^  ppiea-atioH^'ia  this  par.ticular.iiMHi^  among  %he  midjfci^ 

3^.  the  i^fcwfy  which.  XK^  snggestion  woidd  aiffml  to  ihe  p^iqQr 
W9tlV.  of  Riding  tbia  pressur^^  ^^emotes  I  tbipk  anich  qf  tba 
barsmoas.of  the  jMroposiuoD^^uvl  {  sfio«U  ibei^ore  4f^i4sdj(y.<i^ 
cooHnend  its  application  t^  all. (Loose  wjhq^  b^v^g  tbe  opp#i4tti|it^ 
i^mt  4o.  a wl  tbems^llf^  of  tl^  faci^^^^^ 

.  Mi.^  B*  has  44sc)  urj;.ad,  the  difficulty  ^  providiii^  in  all  ca^ai^^ 
£4;.|4aqi^  for  tbe,r,ea^tion  of  the  phddrea^  'WOn  ibis  point  I 
«voi44  .^^.o^  ^^  vv'b^e  n9  such  place  ^caa  be  foMnid  tl^  wh 
giistrittes  4ihould  have  a  .power  of  ^ar^ifriqg  pacnniary  relief  far 
ji^  cbi]4>  ibut.<to  pin  #4teBt  on^  so^^thing  below  :tht  hamt  joMoffw 
^nce  yroii|  (lAte  Friendly,  Sociei^.  J«  ^cb  case  «^,feli^  sh^Nd^ 
be  giveqi  }wb(9re  the.mimb^  <4  cbilctren. jipaicftained  by  Ihe  ipa^iiper 
is  undieMfaM^  whicb^  jyfbe  it'^i^a  a9^wbef,of<tbe  F4a^%^:t»#cietsy> 
^ifToidd  en^tle  biin  to  an  allowance.  ,.      r 

The  ampuQ^  «f  the  alky^ance  ior  cbildFan  iri»n  tkt  Fmm^ 
goci^ty^  wp^l4  of  coMraq^  bave  i»o  r^erenc€|,to  tb^  wiowait  ^  dito 
parent's  earnings.  As  tp  the  pauppr,  reference  should  b^AvMil  l<l 
the  aarniiigf,,^.  %.  o^iHy  ;^  Meffaci  a  dimumii^  oitbe^mmw^/n 

alkw^^[U>e:— the  ftay/pi^  4hatci^€.beiw  i^^^^J^  f»^f^fff^ 
qpj^  .^^^st  4|e  «lric^y  l^niiied  f^^  ..     ) 

To  a  pauper^  claiming  relief  either  for  himself  ,>0i;  Jh%  fiin|i^»\il 
ih?^  >s^  ^^i|fl^l9ieiit,iiJ90Wr  .liB)^  w  #vecK9er,  wbe«.  Warn  the 
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laagistniteito  *))rotie  tbal  ^  nmn  fa«d  at  sNiy  tioi^  ^ifM^/k'IM)t(^ 
pemd  (perbaqps  4i  Jiear)  {yeiefn  in  the  hafok  bf  eWhg'yd'Ukbh  »9  td 
have  enabled  him  to  provide  against  his  prc^ietit  ^atatJ^'        i    - 

in  ni  ^'  tlita  prop<>Bf£ioti,  I  trotf^^^^,  ac'CCH'dlhr'l'^'itfiii^^  sU^- 
gestioB  of  Mr.  M.  and  Mr,  R^  fS.,    a  poiJ^yr  io  m/crvtiis^ 

ir^  sin  aRo wands  wiA  doikAtibur  df  fq^iifte  i-e{)^yfn^ii4  m  ^^ 
K^iice  of  ^bicfa  ofdtt  tm  M  pait  of  ^Ab  ,  Utati,  AdfatS  tie  j^ 
I)[fesha6ie^  as  that  of  M  order  4f  ttOi^UUitcii^  btit  i  ^^^^l#  19^ 
consider  the  receipt  of  this  advance.  M  paMperistn.  It  miiy  ti^'^id^ 
Aiai  diis^fof  ision  vtroold  deter  1Jh\^  viiao  fi-bte  e\^itiif<g  ^ilii^  to 
•^rn/iff  sumnrei-,  the  high  w%e$  \i'&icb  wonofldiihastcfe^rtt^'M  bf 
ffiflirfSn  «tlitfer.  But/ (h<^  ti  litention  <htttiie  ^?tr«in^^  th^erciK/lttrt^ 
laor^  work  t6  be  idoh^  by  hii  B€igM>dhii8,)^hi)  dieck  mlis)^'im 
taketi  in  con^nction  HvfAi  alii  the  <^6rs;  .aii^  l!!^  etfeSt  bitiViu 
iMM  idkntiSB  wbuld  iii^,  Aot  tth^  'be  w<htM  ii)iV«  iniftitit4/r^  pScix- 
Aiaiy  relief,  but  thaf  he  would  be  .set  to  iabotti^,  lildt^liK^lt 
cihofic^^aridtto  i^icfi'^jE^'iK^cmr  ^^  ^  )degta<i(^iim  attecties^ 

i^  very  low '^agCd,  "  ...r.-:-^     ■.•  '  -  i   ••  u    ^' -  •' ' 

'  in  |>r«ees8 '  of  t^,  'pei^mp»;  We;  refiWit  'go  fkrth^,  ^«d  fet  ^ 
fyroDf  of  w^ul  idtene^s,  at  a  pe«^d  ili^Mmi^h  work  had  beoJi'iiiiiMf 
&st)y«idetiiahd,  operate  aho'i*4torv  of  th)e  HMtti^s  Krlarfot. 

Upon  the  principle  of  limiting  pecuniary  rejlief  to  ned^jsil^ 
lOfHlj)  {  shMid  eeruainry  {iropt^  ^ikOitt  t^e  iP^vehdly  Solves 
be  adopted  or  not,  to  take  away  the  power  very  iticeiwly  dteii 
4w  Miajgfstrattt  (%  Act  5$  <$©<*.  fH.c  IST.^.  4)'  tb  'ordei'tidief 
tek'be  paid  I6r  Kni^  ^riodsthiin  6Ae  niontb. 

'  I  would  not  mtorfei^  with  the  pr^eiit  ttAetilfikvi^  >vbidi^^ 
IMb  atiy  appeal  from  tan  t>rder  of  teiMj  lest  in  the '^niervif  ^thia 
pauper  stiould  stisirve;— but  it  occurs  to  me  to  suggest,  tliat  ^ipaf 
•nsti  nafiglit  liave  a  pow^r^f  requiring  any  Justice  ?bjr  vAotti  an 
order  shall  be  made  which  the  parkfa  thinks  dbjectioA»Me.>  to  atii^ 
4im  case  at  th«  Qmarteir  Sessions,  for  tiie  opifiion  of  the  Cotirt,  by 
#lNch,  inf 6ut«ttre  otd^fc, the  Jiwtioes  woaWbe  governed. 

F^rbaps^  it 'n^l  te  tiMFo!  in  checkifig  the  levity  with*  T^/tHfiih 
94hifn  gnanldl  ^y  Jiisticts^  w^re  die  'cotaiciirrente  oRfpo  J^tlbe% 
flieeessary  for  the  i^nefwal,  afier  \he  fir«t  period  of  a 'm6tith.  d( 
d^y  order  to  ^lifi^  the  overseers  shall  have  it  the  titttfe^objected. 

'The  orders  iW  ^S4t  Ivefibr/^re  those  wlubh  are  tti«defbf  th^ 
wtii^i^  ^^m^$^  altd  ^^pecMly  of  the  chifdi^n;  " 

la^e  vArb^if  «tat€^i!iNr^\::i»i«du4renlh&'iii  the  j^^etieral p^c^dKHuMi 

4iir  "teatHng/WaHb^  tlie  (EMNndition  tff  relief  with  thoD^  who  it(^«  'tit!b 

to  frnform  ii%^bnt  i  9tn  *i^ Iptpep^^  t6  stigg^ tttiy  pract|eA 

aB^BMretfardie^iiH^ek^al  plroK^MWof  work;^  / 

>di HmdAi  miyhik^^^tmvm  #iih  M'^dimmi^/lllat >lki^  tAi 

linll  aattafy  ike  Insiitedy  that  bs  liaft  ^tfer^d  ^  paup«f  th$t 
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soi^ji^JeJs^y^,  f^t  ^  r^^.of  wages,  lower  by  not  more  than  one^ 
seveu{k,X^f^^^  ^i\t*  purreut  r^te  of  ordinary  labour  in  husbandry^  no 
order  o;i  relief,  lijii^uld,  be  ipad^..       .    ,  .    >  

I^h^. present  laws,  Jf.  appr^end,  furnisi)  jQ»Qst  .of.  tbe< facilities 
necessary  for  ,ei)^bli\^.  U:ie  overaeer^,,  i a  conjunction  .with  the 
znagj^trt|te^i .to  provide,  work;  .but,  uuleji$s  the  pnocipie  qi]  xeli^y<» 
ing.t^irougli  wor);  be,  $iit()getb|er.con4t;inucd^  it  would  certainly  be 
desirat^te  .to  e^tei^i  Ao^e  facilitie;»  to  the  wtmost,  and  partictxlarly,^^,. 
Sir,  acqprd^^g,  u>^  a. s^ffigje^tion  to.whj(;h  I  kuow  ypu  to  b^  favowr  .., 
^bl$;^^tO  f;r^^  .d  px>Av^r  of  C|$tabli4>ing  parochial  larms , 

4t  ^ai>,  relieved  through  work,  should,  I  think,  be  ^  pmtper^  , . 
as  i^i^.centa^Miy  deJ^iraM^.  to  disGo^atenaQ|ce  a  reliuoce  upontfaiQ,.. 
parish   even  for  that  mode  of  relief ;,  but^  if  through  frugality  Jiq .  .. 
sliOJuld .  )i^v^  ipad/^  hini^elf,.^d ,  conliuued  tobe,  a  meoiber  of  thQ 
society,  he.«h9iUil4  b^^ex^pt  from,  that  d9i;sgrace. ....  i, 

I  thipk  tjiat  J,.hav.e  «he>sn,,  Jtbat,  q^y  JFqpudJy  Societies  willibf? 
highly  beueficiaJ  to  the  poor,  as .  compared  with  the  .Poor  L^v^fs,. 
,witb  Jthe  p^ppp;9e|^.r^sUai^s.<]|n,rti«ir..s^^«ii^«tmtioD;  audnUhouj^ 
I  a^  aware  that  th/e ,  facility  oif  obtaioiog  relief  from  the  rate^, 
has  ip  son^e  degree  bro^'ghtiihe  present  ^v'i^ties  into. disrepute,  I  , 
tru9(.  that  evjeu  without  the  iwpoiiitietfi  of  those  restcaiuts^  we  maj 
impress  upon  the  poor  the  superiority  of  that  mode  of  .pro.vidiltg  ., 

for,  their.  W4nts»      .  :♦»..*  •  •     .      : 

B^t,  in  wh^t  way  jare.  die  sppieties  tp  be,.aow.  formed  upo^  the 

new  principle  ?  .^  ,      .        /  .       .        . 

.  X  aoi  tiqt  desirous  of  imposing,  the  Friendly  Societies  authorifar 
tively  upon  the  whole  country;  I  .would  feaye  to..parii>hes  the. 
t>ptiQn  .of  adopting. or  r^eptiog  that  mQde  pf  relieving  their  poor> 
and..to  individuals  the  alternative  of  securing  themselves  against 
{>auperisiTi»  or  abiding  by  its  laws* 

.    I  ^axp  de;terre<l  by  luai^y  considerations  fron^  pioposing  the.gepc- . 
ral  jmfl^  cpmpulsory  adoption  of  tlie  plan. 

X.dp  not  think  it  possible  for  Parliament  »to  frame  any  n^ew  sys- 
tem which  .would  be  applicable  .to  th^  .circumstances .  of  all  di»- 
tricts,  and  I  am  bv  no  means  so.. confident  of,  the  advantages  ot 
the  plan  proposecf,»  as  to  expect  xh^t,.m  all pamh^s^'it  .wQuld  be, 
an  ,  improvement ;  I  hope  and  .believe.  |b^t  there,  are  parishes  iii 
which,  a  better  system  pjpevailsi*  . 

Wherever  the  purposes  of  my .  plan  are  already  answered,  o;r 
nearlif  answej-ed,  by  ^.ip^§.^tificials^h^me,.it9  intrpdijction.woiU 
be  aa.^vil.^.gre^^  a«.any  vrhich  it. professes  to.palliate.;  .Where  a 
Frieijidly  Spci^ty,  ^nc.Qnneaed  with,  the, pariah,  ot  a  Saying  .Bank^. 
jhas  t)|e  eff(^pt,ipf  dimiQisb^ng^apd  discrediting,  pau[)erism. among 
the  people^  so  as  to  confine. pnaris^.^elief  to.case^  of  impotency^  or  .. 
of  jQpjij^^pioj^l  need,  ^u4  esp^c^Ily,  tp.,^vojid,the  .mixture  oif  pafi»h 
4>ay  witli  vvigesy  ihat  parisii  will  not  be  improved  by  my  scheme  4 
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though  some  tif  my  s&ggesrions  miglit  probably  bfelrroYrght  in  aid 
of  the  present  manarrement.  And  I  should  deprecate  any  inter- 
ference,  not  only  with  a  Parish  in  whibh  a  cfompai'atively  sound 
Bjstem  is  alVeadyprev^ent^  but  with' any  id 'which  there  appears  at 
prescnta 'reasonable  probabrtity of  material  jm||>rdv^nient.'  "  ' 
:  Thus  '^'herea  Stiving  Bank  hds  been  established,  and  the  d^o*> 
sits  ^otn  the  labouring  classes  are  regular  and  rncreaMng^  so  as  to 
give  i  fair  prospect  df  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  Rates,  I 
idioiild'be most' unwiirii:i^t(y prescribe  ahy  faiicffiil  aniendment.'  ' 
■:  Saving  Banks  atrd 'Bene6t  Clubs,  if  effectudfor  th^  'ptirpdsed 
^hich^tey  schemes  has  In*  view,  are  highly  and  unquestfonably  pre^ 
leraMe  to  it.  It  is  suggested'  orify  by  a  conviction  thaft those  insti- 
ilutrOhs  caimot  begerierallyi^fficdcimis.^  .      -. 

SAvifig  Banks  cantaottneet  all  c6nti<tgehcies,  tiiiless  wtigfesare 
much  higher  than  it  b"  probablb  6t  perhaps  d^ljirifrle  thkt  they 
should  'be,  ahi  labourers  ihuAh  tttore  ptudetitthatiCiih  possibly  be 
expected.       '    '      -  '    '  ^    s -*         '  t'         -■  ••    •    '•'  •' - 

Benefit  Oubs  dre  more' caleulated' to 'meet  cbntingencies, ' be- 
cac^e  they  Bring  the  earnings  of  the  healthy  in  aid  of  the  sick  ;  but 
if  theWljdIe  prodiiee  df  labour  be  itikcrfBtflent  for  all.^dte  purposes 
whkfh  onr  systeito  propdses  td  effebt^'  nd^tnahagenient  can  make  ii{) 
the^teiSciency.  ^  '         -         * 

These  elides/  I  fear,  are  on  the  decline,  pardy  owing  to  this 
original  insufficiency,  atid'pai*tly  bebause,*tfae  shame  trf  bauperlsih 
being  removed,  the  rates  are. found  to  be  an  easier  and  cnfeaper  t^ 
soiitce.  '  Skving  Banks  ^re  in  sbme  places  said  to  be  quite  out  of 
the'quesrioiii  because  there  ite  no  savW^s.^ 

All  that  i  desire  jheteforfe  is  Wi^mfwarer  parlshei'  to  a^lopt  my 
schenie,  and  to  treat  as  pauperi  all  4he  individuals  ^ha  shall  "re- 
fuse to  enter  into  it.  I  fear  that  in  mdsi  patribbes  it  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  Sdciety  an^w;  ^?  weft  because  the  clnl:^ 
^re  not  in  general  parochial,  as  because»it  would  be  unfair  to 
altei*,  uuless  wilfa  the'fdll  Consent  df  the  membehs,  the  nature 
and  constitution  6f  ftnexlWng  club.  TheJi  toew  Society,  there- 
fore, must  be  estabtSshed,  and  the  rdte  of  p&ythint^  (tnd  alltmance 
regulated,  by  the  vestries,  with  the  consent  of  two' justices ; — as 
lo^g  as  the  funds  for^ihe  relief  of  the  door  are  locatj  neither  the 
rules,,  nor  the  rates^  must  necessarily  be  similar  in  all  different  p9« 
rishes;  '       '  '    ■ 

'  The  Society  should  take  as  much  as  gos^ble  tiie  form  of  a  vo- 
luntai^y  club ;  iU  officers'  or  accountants  should  be  appointed  or 
cht^eii  fnom  aitnoug  'die  tombei's,  and  paid  froni  the  fund.  The 
orders  for  the  grantof  allowances  foltist>  originate  with  die  club  or 
its  6|Bcets^  bht  must  be  countersigned  by  an  Overseer,  and  in  case 
of  iiick^eSs  mun  be  acc6mp6tnecl  by  a  c^tificate  fhotn  the  nvrilA 
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.-ii(lh^  tKMsato»t^sfatHiifl<  if .pesM^fe^  Ire  avieUHikf  tf  Ae  clafo,  but 
liis  b€K)ks  mtiiK  be  open  totubeiHWfieetion^  di^'pefiMf  officers,  te 
^fcem  h&*iH«ifiAitti«kil  itoi^unmtoiwitiMki  4itti«  4e'tintte  f<]^the  cieca* 
4Mrjiftdfian<mi     l^^isleMxiureeof'the  fK)t)t«tiiii''M^  be 

idways  wiih  ihe  dub,  and  not  iftitk  tbef^i^h. '     «      ^  '  ''     -"^^ 

J^amap^elMisire,  ihat  notwirtiataiiditig  aH'4he'Mi(if^lMttal  W 
sefits^iotbe  ^hBriveilfrwi  tfaew«rvSMetie«,  md^alt^tte't^nA^irttfilC 
msay  be  taken  to  recondie  the  poor  to  tbem,  they  will  not  meet  With 
^m|y  pQiMihrtfyv  .iBteti'do  oo»mce  niyaelf>  thtft'A^'wfl^  either 
JbecoBie  gradually  accMfrtmUe  and  eflFeotaial,  tK  that  in  cot^' 
with  the  measures,  which  hs^e  teen-Mfges^  for  fiarrcmti^g  ^dWiili 
t»Mir  tbey-wtU<cliif«die*pootinto  beMer  balnta. 

As  I  mwM  «ot  compel  li  parish  to  adopt  the  PifemHy  SfMrielff^ 
ad  fieitlMr  w&uM  i  ooo^l  %  mmt  to  ^«nier  into  ii.  '  The  "(Itiikii 
Mr.  C.  and  diat  of  the  bill  printed  at  Birmingbani  in  I796;^^ai« 
i»  my  fitfnd  ol^eGltoaBble  ii«t  ofly  at  tod  systeuiiiic  and  'ge- 
neral in  4beir  a^plicatiooy  ilwit  ••  dittpogiwg  a  4flft  ami  TntiBrferthi|^ 
^0k  income.  It  is  .a  -lunefaHiiientiil  '-{Mrincfip4e  of  my  adieiney  "thte 
the  mevilMefa  of  a  society  'dionM'  be  lime  to  no  inqtivry  into 
their  earnings ; — that  no  such  inquiry  isllouid  be  aathorieed^  itx^' 
<:ept  in  a  case  in  "wkick  a  claimant  for  relief  dtands  before  yob  in 
4be  ehaffaiHtir  '^i  a  {Uinqnent,  ami  )rera  ai<e  avowedly  desirous  that 
Jie aiMnM^lieel-'tlie  jpreBBuits^  w(iii^<  ike hms  negke»tted  the tneaiis dF 
amidHigU"   •  ■•»•    -i   *  "• 

It  is  tbu9|  rather  than  by.aoy  tieftsifcates  or  badges,  ^-hioli  imtt 
i^frvKfi  pntt  of  •  faraier  achtf wae^  'ttfaat  i  u^eutd  «nake  and  note  the 
^taMioitlKtwesRtheiinaQwoentijfiid'tiie  oritninai  poor. 

li  any  bessked^  how  aandi^  of  the  harsher  Ueatxtidit  vfhitk  I 
hftNo  yecomwieiidod  Sm  tbata  ii4o  neiglem  the  opportunity  of  tie- 
l^nsing^<^  A  societijr^  ia%a  be;appifed  tif  tiraae,  Ito«i  «iHotn,  benv^ 
ever  wilitngthey  may  be,  their  paiiah  withholds  diat  Qpf)ortutlttj^l 

XtnimotfMitpaitcri^ttipropoaethat'alrieresbouM  b^  tvfaene,  a 
poaRer  nf  tooinjieUing«  phriAr'to  jalc^t  the  pl^ ;  nor  t»ti  i  dbidBt 
blittlitl  ontheiMe  baml  ttiirilPnal  be,  usiacly,  i^ected  by  wMM, 
pMliiMieit^nfrfaiQhraffe'  naiBlihalMs  desMQstof  iiaviiig  aome  ^tifher' 
pr9le«<iM  irolw'thcdav  :h«-aiidloci  ite  9ibm:,  that  jMiniliiea  may  Hi^y 
aM6^s0t|i>  ft^  .'whose  syxitcin  nevertheless! is  not  so  godd  as  to'.^nMfe 
^9emM»  ita  ficaMctteifsiBBkii^itiie  )Mi«(tor*«rf  mafeimiatiti,  'Wfaidh  ttjir ' 
auggcftttmfibfibhli^  >^ >'">.<      .  ^  •  •'  «  .  -     '      ^  ■  •^. ' 

/JShfiMilcl'Mrw  Bi%  ))iaposili»n  <K»6i|Riiig  4hedliMMr,  btfe  duitt^ 
too  hank  aiitfusiaoiiODiteipsiM  ^bymy  alltmanive;  tk  4ilkigbt'te 
en^flifce4)iii^no?.<oitl(^><|dr<?rsttef  oM^  ^«af  ttkltdp6ii'«iho€ld 
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one  to  have  beeii  e^tabiM' «d),  or  (if  none)  ihun  michas  wag  tie 
<est*biiAed,fhtv^e.  Q^^f  ^mm»,  4^(  M^irit  «lia(i  iiaC  be  ' 
creased  witbgut  autborixy  of. .  Paf UftmeBl* 

The  p4^i|)i^  ii«vdiiift.<:a3fr  ^iMMibeibcAler  off  tbtettfa^  man 

Xo  €«fij^ibjuU,  jmsmuc)^  ^  %i)|iiBi,  tb^^iMttwwioe  orcheffedtniMlflli^ 

iea  t&an  -that  given  by  ih«,J|HM}i^.  ..; 

^^be  %^g^  ot  ik^  ;cUMQeindM»  Act  of  r]81{lv  «im1  the  «ew  pr<^> 

rijqwl.     .  ■  '       ,  ■        .  \  ^ "' 

iifliict^  X  willUere  take  the  liberty  of  obaerviDg. 

vMf«  U,,  iji^itb  the  view  of-  encomagivg  4he'fMi6r  tO'iMte  «lld  te* 
tain  their  deposits,  has  suggested^  lb«ilftt»ilimi wbo-JMHi  fora  «MM 
wmi^  -of  J^9^.sl  biwn  a  <ri^tilMr»d)i|M>eitor>  iboidd  ii«>««NMed  tb  a 
bwMg  in  ibe  shi^-of  incfcaood  ivflfVPMti  linaa  indaipti^ed  to  'Aii 
SHggestio^^  by.ftn  iiiiwUi«igi«M  tP  al^er  Ifce^kaMteter  «f  Dhesei^^ 
stitutioos  from  that  of  a  Bank  in  iu  oatud  «qim«.  Tbty  tf^iis 
if)i^9iKled  to  piv^  to  the  |aM99r<iie|atta8vr6ftdy|MiiJl  sedtman  kitestaient 
for  his  savings  .>«ft  ifitefie9t»/iis  fh^ae-'hlnM  fmbeiuivd  eas;^  acHMss  t# 
•the  public  aecitt-kiea:  itm  deposittMr  iMigtitto  Sod  tnitniM^hMiwdt^ 
^ettdea^  4Mwl<a#tbide wMber  an  ^Uigntioi^M^beioiie  ease^aaki  thti 
<rther,^   ,  ,  .  .      ».         '    ^     - 

.  Saving  Banlui^  too,  ought  to  furnish  tbeeocperiiaefte  of  uriMt^ttitjr' 
he  dppe  by  Jke  4m^i4ed  eUNli*^  •  ef  ,lhe^  f»o^.  ^  My^mggeslioii 
jM'ocecMis  avowedly  u^n  the  ai^rebensieei  AtA  these  earnings  «re 
^«  4beipi9elv6s  iiH^oiciei^  sflad  4it  vni«gjkt '<^^  «««- 

i^edieat  toriqtply  Mr,  Ur«>  tfiiggestieMito  die.  Ftieniay  SiKMtiei^ 
by  providing,  tbiat  %aj  Aan  ivh^  km  faeeli.a  membef  Jtr  -  a  %iw€ifc 
(but  certainly  not  wcieneidemUe)  -  jownbef ''of  yeara^  itWMMit 
baiOMg  QMide  4190P  it  eii^deMnt  #r  MQritfauiii^beifoiid  tacertaitt' 
poifit>  should  lieetititfed. either  to<a  amn  ^  aicMy  or  ta»4-etiildl 
annuity,     -■.  ■     *■  •••  '       :  "-  - 

.  The4>ther.pvapQsilaaaieilhift  whieh  fhae;ab«ia^  iHiilMHedtamtk 
attentioa  \^AiyA,m^^id  the  Uauec^  aiMl  adHcii^iawy  huniUe>aif|k. 
^Wb/OHiht  iej»#  reffffadia  owrCkMiMiitliea,!  MnR/a  ilikl#6^ 
lilKsefi,  for  dedbfiag ^al pmfiMy  mMAim a  Saaiaa  Aaafc ahM 
a^  be  ieoMsji^seed  ae:^a0Nag  AfeiokMi^f  aaiiadividaall^abeM:*' 
Ut^fii  as  a  ^ai^^  /ifhia  eagtyatidn  mc—^otqia-ieatteatyta'bt 
liable  ito  (be  ^jjifitiaa  wiiteh  AAave.aiged  agnianti  Ma^«BA»*MHW 
a^ieiate  agaiiASt  one  df  the  leadiag  parposes  of  tthei  lanritt^ipi^e 
iks^am^»9^^}»AJm^^l9^  i«MQ  ^siepaCe^  laMii'to 

eaiitJaHjJpfcilcyuflimrripia  J»avifg  gaakufilbufaryaupita    )  >»<    «^> 

It  W«M4d«Mirae«ar  Midliiplacailba^afe%taaa^ 
an  a  footing  of  aafefienV  tauihe  paono^'Wl^og  llnse  tRturp^lhp 
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^Ve'g;^dh^  M^  H^tefh  it  18  to  be  feared <8r0  e«eii  mw  more  indigent 
•titait^the  tTrittWi*  Wh^*  relief  they  are  assessed.  To  my  mind,  the 
<>peratian*t)f^lii^'Fddi<'ikiWB  «iNnirtbat«laK»s  is  one  of  the  most 
crying  evils  whkH  fhey 'Produce*'  ./  r  ,<i  . 
*'  r  have  hithierrt«r'  tflrtceii  tod  mrtide^fillegittYnate children; — the 
Friendly  Societies^  of  course^  couki  take  ao  eognisausce  oi  J(liem  '^ 
nor  can  I  at  present  suggest  any  thing  redirecting  thetn^  except  that 
•their  treatment  dught  to  be,' if  possible^  rather  lesf»  favourable  thfta 
the  chitdr^'  bf  \h&  lo^-^l'  fnarmd  parents,  v  The«subjeci;>  however, 
must  come  separately  before  ^e  Commktee. 

Casual  bM  foreign' Foot  lo<yi  I  merely  mcotioii  by  way  of  oae- 
morandum.  ,     .  ,     .  . 

I  shall  ivow  advert  ^  one  lor  tif&  topics  less  >  imm'ediatefyi  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  relief. 

The  alteration  in  the  liNr  t^f  settlement/ 'which^  upon  your  mc- 
tio^^  the  Committee  has  determined  'te  reeommeod  to  the  House, 
will.  I  believe^  be  found  to 'be  an  iniprove«ieiit;-thoiigb  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  free  from  objections  .... 

It^  effect  perhaps  will  be  >m^^t  questionable,  in  parisfaes  partly 
•agricultural  and  partly  bifanuiacturing)  where,  in  the^^^eat  of  a  sod- 
den failure  of  the  manufactory,^  a  numerous' body  of  workmea  may 
be  thrown  upon  a  district  of  a  very<limited  «xte«t ;  whereas  under 
the  present  system,  the  burthen  will  in  moat  cases  be  more  widely 
diffiided.  .... 

The  simplicity^  however,  of  the  'principle  ^e^n  though  the  de- 
tails should  be  nidre"  tronblesomethan  we'  espected)and  its  con- 
sistency with  an  obvious' and  natiAral  polioj,  are' wida  Hie  strong 
inducements  for  establishing  it.  Thepavocbial  estsiblishment  of 
Friendly  Societies,  will  obviously  be-  facilitated  by  a  measure 
tending  to  identify  the  legal  and  actual- settlement.  • 

I  think  it  very  dorubtftil,  whether  any  proposition- will  be  discuss- 
ed in  Uie  Committee,  for  assessing  to  the  Pool's  Rate,- auy  other 
froperty  than  that  which  is  now  usually  brought  into  charge  ;  and 
shall  trouble  you  only  with'tfwo  observations  ifpon.that  head-;^— 
first,  that  I  most  eamelbtly  deprecate  any  peculiar  tax  upon  the 
Public  Funds  for  this  or  any  other  pnrpose :  and  seeoadly,  'that  if 
all  personal  property  were  charged,  and  much  of  the  fund  therefore 
should  c^ase'to  he  local,  tbe'establisbiaient  through  the  means  which 
I  have  proposed,  of  general  rules  of  relief,  would' bsaurectty  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  that  great  change  of  systena,  ^ 
:  The  appointment  of  a  permanent,  or  of  an  a^shtani  Overseer, 
Would  in  many  parishes,  no  doubt/be  highly  useful,  aad  a  power 
to  make  such  appointment  ought  to  foe  ^en.  In  referenc<e -to 
Lord  C/s  suggestion  for-  adtling  to'their  powcr/^an  oyigatioa  to 
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make  periodicdfVqxM^ls^  litMl  observe  that  it,))itf))e^-    _ 

me,  from  more  quartere  than   one,  that  4lMH9£<(f^)i^4^)ivj 

Overseers  are  required  to  submit  mi  th^Itfa^u^tatat^  updcjr 

of  50  Geo.  III.  cap.  49^  ought  to  ber>ar;'aui^d  in  a  settlec^'ibnD, 

and  might  be'aecompbiiedwkbanj  loformi^tioQfM^jil  Parfiaipent 

or  the  ^e98iof}9>tiiightpres€ribej    I  ,  .         ^^,   ^ 

I  have  now  to  apologize  for^the  length,  and  I  fear  for  the 
de^ultoritifess  also  «f  this  letter;  I  am  fully  .awai*^,.  that  if;  ia  ,Qot 
stich  as  yoQ  expressed  your  wtlliiigiiess  to  receive  frpm  me  ;  ,1  hs^ve 
perhaps  not  only  introduced  topics  upon  which  my  opinion  has  no 
value,  but  have  staled,  with  too  little  of  t^etbod  afid  pr^qii^ion,  the 
suggestions  to  whith  the  Committee  viras  ready  to  listen. 

This  deficiency  I  shall  endeavour  to  su|>p)yy.by  prepsMrii^g  some 
resolutions  for  effectuating  my  suggesjtiodM*  But  I  spall  not  ven- 
ture'to  propose^  them  to  the  Consnultee  unWss  the  view  >jvhich  I 
feave  taken  of  the  subject  appeare  to  ancord  with  the  sentiments  of 
tfconside^Ue  portitmof  its  Members*    , 

1  can  assure  you  that  however  much  I.Jvay  have  seemj^d  to  re- 
gard with  the  partiality,  of  a  (pvoj^fltor,,  the  scheme  which  I  have 
detailed,  no^  man  can  be  more  thoroiughiy  impressed  than  I  am, 
whh  a  conviction  of  it»  iosuftiqiency  ;  or  more  alive  to  the  obj^c- 
tio^,  theoretical  and  practical,,  which  may  be  urged  against  my 
propositions.  If  I  have  appeared^ to  expect,  that  I  could  coun- 
teract principles  by  machinery,  I  have,  in  the  eagerness  of  atate^ 
ment,  done  injustice  to  my  own  opiniouji. 

But  I  am  not  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  of  the 
principles  to  which  our  difficuUies  hafve  be^^n  referred,  as  to  be  as^- 
sured  that  by  the  pursuit  or  abandonment  of  one  theory  or  anpther, 
those  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

1  suspect,  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  with  the  evil ;  and 
that  much  of  the  mischief  is  connected  with  the  causes  of  our 
prosperity  and  strength,  if  notwilh  the  defences  of  our  freedom. 

At  this  particular  moment  I  believe  tliat  this  is  eminently  true ; 
or  rather,  perhopB^  4faat  we^^rje  now  in  a  sijtuatipn  more  sensibly  to 
iffeel  the  noxious  tendencies  of  the  systea?^  while  its  blessings  and 
#holesome  excitements  are  ki  abeyance, 

I  have  much  comsolation.  in  beU^yjqg,  tl^t  the  ^^  small  measures" 
^  liy  which,  under  Ihia  tmpreasiony   I  .propose  to  mitigate  acknpw- 
''ie<%ed  avik,  have  no  tendency  adv/^^e  to  the  .theories  which  1  Ji^ve 
doubtingly  n;;^led.  ,  ^       « 

i  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  in  the  coursQ  of  myjBfposi- 

'tfcm,  I  tnay  have 'appealed  guilty  9f  i^ncoQ^tencies .:  anci  while  X 

aefenofrfedge  that  aome  of  }i\^m..iff^'A%yi^  owiijg.tQ  the  inaccuracy 

df  ili{jr  idwnirjiidgro^tt^^fipd.ithe.mifsfittled  &Ut^  pf  .p^y^ojiynipnsip  I 
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driok  Ihut  ]K>a  wlllracagiiuie  in  etfief%  9viy  itm  ifdiemnt  nmtBd^ 

Yarn  very  fsaAtvA  Sorvant^ 

THO-  PBRB.  COUHTEPTAY. 
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PREFACE. 


& 


In  laying  the  foHcn^'in^  little  work  before  the  public  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  its  many  imperfections ;  some  of  these  it  would  have 
been  no  difficult  niatter  to  correct,  had  I  possessed  the  necessary 
leisure ;  but,  obli^^ed  to  an  almost  constant  attendance  to  a  pursuit 
requiring  unremitted  attention,  it  has  only  been  in  my  power  to 
snatch  a  few  minutes  from  time  to  time  to  coauuit  to  paper  my 
ideas  on  a  subject  of  considerable  intricacy. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  why  I  obtruded  on  the  public,  a  work, 
which  I  had  not  leisure  to  render  worthy  of  its  eye. .  My  answer 
is,  that  the  light  in;  which  l.baye  neeu^r^^BUt^jfi^lMf  I  believe, 
perfectly  new ;  and  if  my  ideas  on  it  be  correct,  its  publicity  at 
this  period  is  of,  some  importance.  I  conceive  that  the  pressent 
distress  of  the  country  arises  from  the  adoption  of  measures  founded 
on  false  notions,  viz.  That  its  prosperity  depends  on  the  granting 
to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  monopolies  agjsinst  our.agri- 
cutturisls,  and  against  eacl^.  ofher.  l'h«)  our  manufactures  cannot 
prosper  but  by  the  depression  of  the  wages  of  labpur.  And  that 
the  interests  of  the  landholder  and  of  the  public  creditor  ai;e  .f^o- 
titlcd  to  a  paramount  consideration  in  all  acts  of  the  legislal^fre. 
These  ideas  appear  to  nie  to  be  so  completely  erroneous,  lit^  I 
conceive  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  their  thorough  investi- 
gation. .    ,  .  .*'. 

Id  the  course  of  these  sketches  I  have  freely  borrowed,  and  with- 
out acknowledgment,  the  ideas,  and  sometimes  even  the  language 
of  others ;  particularly  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith #  1  have  nevertheless  on 


^. 
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$ome  occasions  ventured  to  differ  from  this  great  luminary ;  ^ko 
McTOte  at  a  time  when  the  subject  had  been  little  canvassed,  and 
when  therefore  it  was  hardly  possible  that  any  individual  should 
have  contemplated  every  part  of  it^  under  every  possible  bearing. 
In  treating  of  the  decay  of  manufactures  in  Spain^  Dr.  Smith  at- 
tributes it  principally  to  the  danger  and  expense  of  smuggling  sil- 
r&  out  ol  that  country,  which,  hy  causing  •graater  abundance  of  it 
there  dian  in  the  rest  of  Eprope.  n^ust  necessarily  enhance  the 
money  price  of  labor  tiier4>  and  lon^equently,  he  says,  enable 
foreigners  to  undersell  (he  Spaniards  even  in  their  own  market. 
He  did  not  consider  that  *^^  ff^ijiciff  who  imported  his  manufac- 
tures into  Spain  must,  in  diminution  of  the  price  he  received  for 
them,  pay  for  all  the  risk  and  expense  of  smugglii^  his  returnsj|  if 
made  in  silver,  but  of  the  country  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  tnat 
risk  and  Expense  could  have  enhanced  the  money  price  of  labor 
in  Spdin,  so  in  like  proportion  it  tiiust  have  diminished  the  price 
Miiich  was  ultimately  received  for  foreign  manufactures  imported 
into  flMit  eounlry. 

♦  In  poineing  out  this  error  in  Dr.  Smith's  rebifebning,  I  by  no 
ilieans  wish  to  undervalue  the  merit'  of  his  most  excefUent  work, 
but,  merely  by  shovVing  that  as  the  greatest  industry  and  the  most 
extensive  human  ability  do  not  always  exonerate  from  fault,  to  claim 
a  lenient  consideration  for  those'  which  tiiay  be  detected  in  the  fol* 
loiwing  sketches. 

"One,  and  only  one  advantage  I  derive  from  situation  in  the 
dt^cns^ion  of  political  subjects.  I  have  long  been  an  inhabitant  of 
an  island  where  the  people,  though  unrepresented,  are  in  some  de- 
gree free  from  ta)i»lion  ;  where  they  are  neither  agitated  by  poU- 
fleri  parties,  nor  the  minds  of  individuals  warped  by  the  pressure  of 
ttose  pnbKc  burthens  to  which  Great  Britain  is  peculiarly  sub- 
jected.  In  such  a  situation,  it  is  at  least  more  easy  to  appreciate 
with  candor  all  arguments  connected  with  my  subject  than  in  c^e 
Kvllere  the  persoiiiJ  feelings  jare  more  directly  interested. 

hie  of  Man,  9,2d  May,  1317/ 
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^BAPTBJi  I. — Trade  is  only  Barten 

In  the  infancy  of  society^  vi'lien  the  commnnify  lives  by  the  pr6- 
dttC6  of  the  chase,  peltry  Is  almost  the  6nly  article  of  export. 
When  the  hunter  has  protured  more  skins  than  are  necessary  to 
kiB  own  •^'ants,  he  willingly  exchanges  a  part  of  them  for  such  ar- 
lioles  of  foreign  produce  or  manuffacfure  as  he  may  desire.  It  alsfO 
sometimes  happjens,  that  he  may  not  only  thus  exchange  his  sttt* 
plus  peltry,  but  even  perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  \i4ien  by  so  doin^ 
he  finds  that  the  articles  procured  in  barter  for  it  may  be  subsli- 
tated  with  advantage  to  all  the  purposed  to  which  his  skins  had 
heretofore  been  employed.  His  exchanges  are  simple ;  and  as 
money  rarely  forms  a  medium  of  his  barter,  the  whole' process  iaf' 

Sierceived  at  one  view ;  and  its  principle,  and  its  practice,  have 
liet>6fore  never  admitted  of  any  dispute.  But  in  the  complex 
transactidns  of  the  commerce  of  civilized  nations,  such  a  circuitdtid 
mode  of  barter  is  ofteiif  adopted,  and  our  minds  are  so  nmch  habr- 
teiled  to  consider  money  as  )he  standard  of  valbe,'  Hither  than^  afs 
Ae  medium  of  barter,  that  in  tracing  the  principles  and  effects  of* 
extended  foreign  commerce  the  judgment  is  apt  to  be  bewildered 
HI  a  maze  of  iiftricacy.  And  hence  the  various  and  often  contra^ 
dicltory  systems  concerning  commerce,  with  which  the  world  haij 
froquisntiy  been  amused:  The  same  principles  hbwever  Avhiclk 
govern  the  comfoiert^  of  the  savage?,  equatty  rdgtil*f6  that  of 'th<f 
civilized  man ;  they  both  part  with  so  much  df  the  produfce  of  tlieil" 
land  and  labor  as  they  can  exchange  for  otheb'prddaitfe  which  they 
e^naider  more  us^ful^  or  more  agreeabie" '  to  them  t  and  (conqoest 
«NQepted)  it  will  be  difficult  to  devise  any  other^effecttiai  mode  &t 
pi^Kuiing  the  latter  than  by  parting  with  the  fbrnfet.  Thi^^^^ 
ckange  however* is  frequently  circuitous;  and  thi^*  diff^renc  9tattA 
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into  which  the  original  property  is  often  converted^  and  the^niany 
hands  through  which  it  often  passes  before  the  ultimate  exchange 
is  t:ompleted,  cause  us  frequently  to  lose  sight  of  the  transaction*- 
The  following  example  of  the  exchange  of  English  cutlery  for  the 
teas  of  China,  though  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  complicated, 
is  still  sufficiently  so  to  bewilder  those  who  do  not  trace  commerce 
to  its  first  principles  : 

i\.  sends  English  c^ery  t^pA  |^4b|i  (^  |j|^burgh,  there  sells 
it  to  B.  for  bills  on  London ;  but  B.,  having  no  funds  in  London^ 
applies  to  a  banket  C,  who  grants  a  draft  on  his  correspondent  D. 
in  London.  This  draft  C.  is  enabled  to  grant,  because  E.  has  re- 
cently sent  a  cargo  of  ^  lineafr*^eii»  Silesia  to  London  ;  and  at  the 
time  he  sent  them,  he  drew  on  his  agent  F.  in  London  for  their 
amount ;  which  bill,  after  trayelling  from  Silesia  to  Hamburgh,  was 
discounted  by  C.  the  banker  there^  and  by  him  tr^mitted  to  his 
correspondent  D.  in  Lotidon.  F.  sells  the'lintefti^fM^ondon  to  G. 
and  their  proceeds  cancel  E.*s  draft  on  F.,  which  being  held  by  D. 
puts  him  in  funds  to  answer  C.'s  draft  on  him  in  favor  of.  B.>  but 
which  was  endorsed  over  by  him  to  A.  in  payment  of  the  cutleiiylp; 
O.  exports  the  linens  to  Cadiz,  and  there  sells  tlHsin  for 'Spanish 
dcdlars^  which  d<41ars  he  carries  to  London,  and  there  lendis  thentf 
on:  bond  to  the  F^ist^india  Company,  who  again  ship  tbe^  to  China? 
for  the  purchase  of  teas,  and  with  the  produce  of  these  teas  di»^ 
charge  their  bond  to  G.  Now  it  is  evident,  when  the  whole  of 
these  transactions  are  coasicfered,  that  the  cutlery  exported  h^  A< 
IB  ultimately  ^Lck«nged  for  the  teas  imported  by  the  East-lndtat 
Company,  as  jauich  as  if  the  transaction  had  taken  place  by  dift^Qfr. 
barter  at  the  company's  warehouse. 

When  a  merchant  engages  in  a  foreign  adventure,  his  object  is  tci 
attain  a  certain  quantity  of  something  for  which  there  is  an  eifectuaL 
demand  in  his  own  country,  an<;l  he  sets  himself  to  consider  ii» 
what  way  he  can  procnre  this  something  at  the  least  expense  of  ihe 
land    and  labor  of  bis  own  country,   or  in  other  words,  atlJbei 
smallest  price  to  himself.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  (to  use  our  pretvioutr. 
Example)  he  wishes  to  import  teas  from  China,  and  considers  that 
dyese  can  be  purchased'  more  advantageously  with   Spanish  dollars 
thaii  with  the  rude  produce  or  manufactures  of  Britain ;  but  as 
there  are  no  silver  mines  in  Britain,  he,  or  (what  is  the  same  thmg} 
jspffie  one  else  for  him^  must  import ,  these  dollars;  but  as  they 
canpot  be  procured  at  Cadiz  but  for  .an  equivalent,  he,  or  some^ 
one**el^e  for  him^  must  send  that  equivalent ;  and  if  Silesian  lineufi 
happen  to  be  in  muoh  greater  demand  at  Cadiz  than  British  pro»-* 
dnce  or  manufactures,  it  may  be  more  advantageous  to  send  to  Cadiz 
Silesian   linens  -than  British  goods  for  the  purpose  of  purchai>iHg; 
tbe  necessary  dollars.     But  a3  the  Silesian  linens  are  not  a  manu-. 


ftctuf  e  df  Britain,  and  cannot  be  procured  Imt  fcr  an  eqioralfipt^ 
80  hey  or  some  OM  eise  forhaHii^  aMut  tend  ^ SUena sucbaB  ^ui«< 
vtAent  in  order  tb  proctiie  them  lincna ;  and  if  Eagli^  cutlery  be 
considered  as  the  ttiost  advaatageotts  meant  of  procuring  theo!,  it 
mity  be  sent  directly  froaii  England  l»  GcraMny. 

In  such  a  rdurid^ibMt  tra^  of  conaumptioo,  tbe  ¥rboIe  of  the 
intermediate  e:i  changed,  or  sales  and  purcfaasea)  areaddomeffeeted 
by  the  same  person^  'Und'  indeed  seldom  come  nnder  the  view  or 
knowledge  of  any  single  individual ;  but^  by  whomsoeuer  tbey  may 
be  effected^  therestdt  is  the  sanie>  the  cutlery  is  ultimately  Ae  va^ 
hie  paid  by  firifaill  for  the  tesfa  so  imported  for  the  consumption  of 
Britahi. 

In  these  tratis^ctfonsy  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
chtmts  who  carry  tfaem  oii^  that  the  money  price  of  the  cutlery  be 
higher  in  Germany  than  in  ^England ;  it  is  auficieot.for  the  inlereal 
of  A.,  the  exporter  of  the  cutlery ,  that  he  can  procave  for  it  in  Ham* 
btirgb^  either  bills  or  goods  which  wilt  yield  him  in  London  the 
tfmount  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  cutlery^  togetber  with  the  freight^ 
insurance^  and  other  charges  on  tlie  voyage^  as  also  a  fair  and  rea-» 
aonable  profit  on  the  capitai  employed.  If  A.  sells  his  cutlery  ioi 
bitlis  on  London,  either  the  money  price  of  the  cudery  must  be  so 
much  higher  at  Hamburgh  than  i»  London,  as  to  compensate  tlie 
expense^  risk  and  profit  of  the  voyage,  or  the  course  of  exchange 
must  be  so  much  against  London  as  to  compensate  any  deficiency 
in  such  higher  money  price  ;*  otherwise  A.  will  be  a  loser  by  the 
edventure,  and  consequently  will  be  discouraged  from  continuing 
the  trade. 

Jn  like  manner  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
£.'s  adventure  of  Silesian  linens  to  London,  that  the  money  price 
of  such  linen  be  higher  in  London  than  in  Silesia ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  prime  cost  ai^d  charges  on  the  linens  be  compen* 
sated  by  the  London  money  price  of  the  linens  together  with  the 
dij^erenoe  of  exchange,  otherwise  E.'s  agent  F.  would  not  be  in  fund^ 
to  answer  his  bill. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the^uccessof  G.'s  adventure  to 
Cadiz  that  the  money  price  of  linen  should  be  higher  at  Cadiz  tfaan 
in  London  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  itie  linen  should  sell  for  such  a 
(]uantity  of  dollars  in  Cadiz  as  should  be  worth,  when  imported 
into  England,  the  prime  cost  of  the  linen  in  London,  togetber 
with  the  charges  and  profit  on  it  to' Cadiz  and  on  the  dollars  back 
to  London ;  otherwise  G.  would  lose  by  his  adventure.  But  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  G,  whether  the  advance  of  price  necessary  to 
itoeet  the  expense  and  profit  6f  the  voyage  accrue  on  the  sale  of 
tlie  linens  at  Cadiz,  or  of  the  dollars  at  London,  or  partly  on  both 
these  transactions. 

It  is  of  no  importance  to  die  East  India  Company  whetlier  (in- 
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Aependently  of  eachfOtiicr)  the  -  money  price,  of  dollfiia  or  th^t^of 
teal  be  higher  in  Cbina  or  ia  lamAosk ;  Imt  it  ii^nb^olutely  n^cesaaiy 
to  the  BucceM  ol»  their  advenlwre^  that. a  givea  quantity  of  dollars 
shoirid,  ill  Ohinav  eacckaag*  for  -am^ib.  a  quantity  of  tefs,  as  will 
again  sell  in  London  fiMr<a>  sum  equal  to  Ijhe.priinie  cost  pf  the  dol- 
lars in  J^doifrl^gethev  wiitb  the  cbiHTg^md  profit  on  the  adven- 
ture ftovn  Lendoa  to^dHaa  and  back  again.  If  they  do  not  sell 
for^o  mucli^  the  company  inrouki  evkientl)!,,be  l9«er9,by.the  trade> 
Und  consequently  would  .not  continue  it*- 

It  ia  erident  ibatthe  ultimalie  result  of  this  circuitous^cotUYuerce 
tesolvea  itself  into  the  aimpie^  barter  of  the  cutlery  for  the  teas?; 
loaded  however  with  the  expenses  and  profits  on  three  distinct 
▼oyagea  to  HiNnburghy  to  Cudic^  and  to  Chioai  witb  the  commia- 
•ions  of  agency  and  on  gtanlingand  discountu;^.  the  bills  at  Ham^ 
borgh.  The  higher,  Aen^  was  the  original  price  of  the  outleryi  the 
higher  the  money  prioaof  4be  labor  employed  in  coostruoting  aud 
navigating  the  ships  which  perforaned  these  different  voyages ;  the 
higher  the  rates  of  oommisaioo  and«oC  profit  on  the  capitals  eajtg- 
ployed  Ml  dien^  die  dearer  must  consequently  the  teas  be  sold  by 
the  coi^>any  to  'the  consumers.  Jt  is  the  consumer!  of  the  teas 
diereforOy  and  they  only,  who'  ultimately  pay  for  the  cutlery  together 
«vith  all  the  expenses  of  the  iaterimediate  traffic,  between  its  sale 
md  that  of  the  tea. 

•  Chapter  II.— TA«  money  price  ^/foreign  commoditiet  k 
principally  regulated  by  the  money  friee  of  labor ,  and  ratt 
of  profit  in  the  home  market. 

,.  If  we  continue  to  pursue  the  example  adduced  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  will  appear  that  as  the  consumers  of  the  teas  ultimately 
piiy  for  them  the  prime  cost  of  the  cutlery,  together  with  all  the 
charges  and  profits  attending  the  intermediate  traffi^,  so  the  price 
of  teas  in  Britsw.  will  therefore,  be  affected  by  the  high  or  l^w 
price  of  labor,  and  the  high  or  low  rate  of  profit  in  nritain  ii^ 
i^arly  the  s^qie  degree  a^,.if  they  w<$re  articles  of  the  growth  ^nd 
maiuifacture' of  ,B^i^n..  I  ^yy  uj^rly,  because  as  some  foreign  . 
capital  may.  hav.^. been  eipploj^d  in  the  interchanges  between  the 
tiiftlery  and  the  tea^,  9nd.:as  spuie  foreign  labor  may  have  been 
e^aployed  in. effecting,  th^e  interchanges,  so  far  as  the  teas  are 
chargeable  with  tb^t  profit  and  with, that  labor^  their  prices  will  be 
tnhanced  in  pisoporti^i^  \q,  the  priqf^  of  labor  and  to  the  rat^  of 
profits  in  these  foreign  cp,uQtries« 

. .  But  the  price,  of  Tabor  or  the  rate  of  profit  in  China,  or  in .  any 
^.  the  other  foreign  countries  in  which  the  interchaugeH  werq. 
effected,  can  only  influence  the  price  of  the  teab  in  Britain,  in  so 
hf  US  they  were  emplogred  in  effisctiiig  these  exchanges ;  but  in  no' 
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MVp^ctrl^'ill  Ibelpmce^cf /teas  i»»2ri4»iB  b«>«t6u»M»Adb)r'^^0  jifgh 
mts  htyiMoneynpnceM^th^uff^geBnoi.  tke  kbor^  or  of  tbe  rate  ojf 
fmo&btm  tlieiidBpital^^aRpki)9eJi)ia>tfaai<tfkiva^^  .maimfi^O^^ 

cultivatiilg>idMr*ffawoflndilniiniiiaratiiKin^  ;  :becaM^.f(a8;{iOilL« 

Smith  has  clearly  proved)  the  true  measure  of  the  value  of  every 

articU\Qf  |j|pi>«l>flV^ii,.i«  l^e^.q^aptity^qf  Jabff  iwbw:hit  ^iH  purr 

chase  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  silver  remaining  in  like  pro- 

^bnii^  to  that  4>f  j>l-b<Hirttig^l«iiJiti'*Olimi,  (an  equal^iqiiaiitityiof  the 

dA^JWiN  <:^nliiHir to  fxcfcaitgie  {ot'M^^qtui  quantity  of  theotlwr^ilie 

tb^'ipl-ic4$'  of >ltib6fr  ov  the  pi^^si  of  stoeki  what  thtymmf'i    luflAu 

tH^iitMr  'vHMe'the  qerantkyof  labor  required>K>prpottfeiiDcn.aQd 

Uf  p¥oMref'dol}«^  r^lttaiii  th^«afi»«  as<before,iiq  Sfpaio  %  likequai%» 

4ity^of  liA^H  wiU  there  continue  to  exdMinge  for  a  like  quantity  of 

doMSsViy'be'the'  priee  '6^*hbt>r^<'of'  tke  par^^tion  stookuvhatidilBy 

tHity'v  atid'iir4ifeetnat}(iey'^il^  lll^  ifoai»tity  of  jabOr  PW|<wred  tg 

fA^c'ure  si'ig^tliiii'^aiitily  of  lin^»y'l>nd«^^^rtam<qfuafnti^iJofiiiilr 

-lery-c^i^tidtie^  ifl-Germfinyytkesanaey  «  4ike  4|ii9iiiity  of  theione 

ii^H  'AhotOhmitit'  to  e)£i$haMgi^'f&r  a  Uke  qiMmtity  of  tha  otber^  kt 

ftfae^n^'^ge^r  of  lalbior  amd^the  j^rofits^  of  stooky  in  that  eouotiyi^  Joe 

whht'theytuay.  -    *  •    •"    -' •--        •  *■    /        .       -.<•  ..    ■.-.i-'.^. 

^  It  also  ap^M^ar^  ckafly  that-iti<  the^  imtanoe  under  difi«ussi0% 

nothing  knore  vras  effected  (as  indeed  in  no  inanafice  any  thing,  mos^ 

^ti  be  effected)  by  means  of  the  bills  of  e«change>  than  to  facdli^ 

tattf  general  barter;   for  wbesever-a  bill  of  cHchange  is  granted^ 

Value  must  some  <  how  or  other  be  sent to<  meet  it^  otherwise  it 

ftiust  be  protested^  and  remain  a  debt  against  the  drawer. 

As  it  appekrs^  that  in  our  adopted  example^  the  bigh  or  low 
priee  of  the  wages' i6fla%or  ov  ofthe  rate  <^  profit  .in*  foreign 
eb^ntries^  tete'Nttle  or  noinflttence  on  the  prices  of-  foreign  aorti' 
eies  in  Che  hdn^e  market,  it  Ih^efore  remains  iior  us  to  exAmine  b^ 
what  tfie 'fliictuatiotts  in  these  f^rices-arevi^ttlated*  The  viciwH<^ 
tlides  of  reasons,  and  ttie'deftciem,  or  too  abuqdawttsnfxplies  of  4he 
malHcet  certainly  are  the  prvncipri  au#ses  ol^-tbe  «kevBliiQiis  whish 
take  place  in  the  price  of  foreign  ootiiinodities>  within  anvy  gives 
ishort  {^iod  of  tinie  ;  but  in  ccttmideMibly  exteiideii  periods  of  tame 
itit^  causes  c^n  prddttce  no'etfikd  wfaatewer'in  tl|e»gen^ral  average^ 
^d^s^  vvhich' musty  so  far  as  4hese''cailMes*i«Ke  concerned^  b9 
r^guls^ed  by  the  general  average  ef^ke'H^senaitind  of  the4mfioi>» 
^ti6h 'in  prdrportiott  t6  tbe  effisaHMl  ^mandv  >  But  as  we  have 
^l^e^Sty  seen  that  even  thtf  mo^  circuitovti  contteFoe  lesolves 
Si^  nlttflfiately  into  barter,  and  as  the  money  price  of  home  pro^ 
duce  must  necessarily  rise  or  fall  in  profMVtion  to  the  rise  or  fall  ia 
tUer''m6itey"prii''e^t)flbe  kbor  and  raite- of*  profit  ^hich  has  tee» 
€thplofed^it  ^ticvLtki^  stieh  homtt  prdckioe >;;  float  foU^wa^tbai  die 
^Wy  pAfHt'df  'iSbe  fiftti^  ^othtikoikm^ffBt  mbkk  diat  l^oQae  pro-^ 
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dace  itfjexduitig^'  unift'  alsoi  necessarily  vise  «r  <faH}  iii  A0)fa0nM 
market^  in  a  ratio  equal  <MrneBrl3r  equal  ^tottfie'riae  /en  iallvio  d» 
produce 'i«hick-4Mis  bisell  tetteied  fo»  dietseicoiteiiQiiitiesi;  andiooMf 
seq^Dtlj  in  ai  rationtqual-ov  nearlgrr  equal  rtoi  the  Tis6t>r^£all  mtOrn 
money  priee  of  labor<and  tatieiicf  praAliki  thedboBBB'iiMlikfft.  '  v  thim 

"'"'  Chaptee  III.— a//fftf  VbiUeiff  tU'Pmtdiii  MttaW^' 

.  "lExcept  ittioases  pf  fiiM'eipbi€f>nque9t8|,:of  colonies,  .or  of  persons 
drawing  a jrevenue  fimqi  o«i^.€QMio|rj  ^bicbtii^y.spfm}  m  9m^fh 
^iiere.tre  no. means  by.  wbi«hitliie>pf#ple  ofpneci^iintrycai^jli^quifjl 
a  skare  «(f 'Ibo  produce  .of  ihe.laikl  {«d  lal^Pf.  oran^fur  \h^s^ 
pacdpg.  with  soMpbe  part  of  the  |ptHiidu^eiof  4^  1^9d(l^a4  lal»9ff^  fff 
their  oivd«  This  is  the  iuisd' from  .which  all  sii^isistence  i^^^m^^ 
.whether  native  -  or-  fomign  ;iand  in^^prpp^rJtionas  it  costamaoli  or 
little. jn^oey  to  .pi-oduee  ac^rt^^  qnsf^it^.of  conunoidities  in <HUr 
own€oantryy.fOi<in»liko<pn9pgf<l^ni  w«  mpsft  ^y^  ,much  oi;,  Ut4| 
uioney  for  suck. cmamodities  as.w^fConstmi^f  ^vl^either  of  di^  pr-Pi? 
duce  'of  our  own  lOfiu^tryy.Qr  procui^  .from  foreign  indepi^df^ 
couniriei^  by  the  only  meansi.yrhich  ici  M^<ithip  ouf  power,  viz.  |i^it,Qf 
exchanging  our  own  for  them.  But  as  gold  and,  silver  ;ire,fH4 
oAj  articles  of  oonmierce  ) whose,. lvalues  are  regulated  by  the 
quantity  ot  labor  which  they  will  respectively  purchase  in  dif? 
ferent  countiies,  but  have  also  become  the  standard  circulating 
Viedium  in  most  of  these  oountriei^  and  as  they  aire  very  portable 
«nd  durable  oomoraditiesi  •  they  haive  in  consequence  attajuiedi  ^9 
most  commercial  countries,  a  more  equal  value  than  most  oik^ 
commodtlies.  And. between  any  two  adjaqent  countries  in  which 
these  metalsfonyi  the  circulating  mediiun^  andbefrweenwhichrliiq 
commerce  is  perfectly  free,  the  real ^Kali^  of  ^he^e.m^als  cannot 
peatly  vary:  Because  if  the  real  {NoeQ  of  gol4  and.^ilmer.weia 
mrer,  or,  what  is  tbe^samei  •thing*  where^  the«e  metals  tfpnin  the  cMir 
rBDcyy  if  ibe^innoMy.priae  ^of  the  gre^i;^part  of(Commi^ies  m^ 
h^glier  in  aayKMie  ^ountry^than  iii;4<H«^otb^  ,we,a|[yAc;enf;^j|if{ 
whidi  the  ooilinien»tiiiraAipet^fipc%  ^ree^  ii.t  wQl^d  eY^4en4y,  ^4 
jnterest  af^hoquMbbants  o^lb#iifoi»»er<couiltry  to  e«;p9^t  ^aj^ 
jiibree4si«idarito;punchaae,i«tithe  4aMe]:.cQun)Mry<9U9^A  commod^^ 
«b:  tbey.oouldi  s^n^.tAcU  foi>  ^nucb  m>\i^  golid  and.&i)ver  in^<^^^ 
ewsqs.  and  this  arafl^iwo^d^^pii^inueuynMl'hy  a  coptinual  ^l^U^kCe 
lioiiiof  these tnietalsffoun^eifoim^-  c^^t^y^  and  accufnulatip^  iqt^ 
tbem-  in  ibe/jbtter^  the  Mal^  c^.Ahem.ia^eacb  ufQul4  become.^ 
aeai^y  equal  tbatlbey  could  OP  longer  be  transported  from  th.e.fg^f; 
to  the  other  with' anyifadm^ageiL  •      -^^ 

.  y  But  this  natural equalityt in. the.  vahi^.pf  the.precif^us  fj^^^la^}^ 
tlife  neighbouaing  independent ^couotnes. may ^  b^,.  a^d  iAidfi^4jf|W?'' 
nkVf  ii^'.greatiy  dioiinished  by  UkO  regulatiooa  of  pommerce^Dj 
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His^h^  tM  tii^,  ind  by  the  profusion  or  tcaa^iff  of  pfAfmiiPiit^ 
culation  in  these  countries  respectively.  iu>oi& 

If,  for  instance,  there  mbsist  between  two  eoantries  a  mntual 

prohibition  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  each  other,  it  i« 

•"^iident  tiitti4ke  pncea  of  ttw^ooer  naf  be  wit  of  aU.proporMon  to 

Mlhsao  of  Ibe  othef.    If  Btitak  were  to  prohibit  the  wines,  of 

lifmcej  and  Fnmce fin  return  t^psoUbit  tb?  hardware  of  l^qgU^d^ 

'fan  many  pota  and  pa«  might,  after  a  abort  period,  be  procured  in 

I'iEagiilodfor'U  snatt  quan^y  of  elaret,  aa  would  in  Frawceex* 

'^afi||ie«fo#  *  yfvy-  lai^e  -quantity  of  the  same  wine.    Should  th^ 

'tsipofiatfen  6f'%ihner  be  prohibrtad  ftom  South  America,  aud  the 

'IP^obibitioii  te  rendered  effectual^  an  ounce  of  ailver  might  come 

'to  beoflas  mthch^valae  in  £ufop^  as  a  pouud  of  it  would  be  in 

that  oountry. 

Dui^fr«if  foreign  oomiHeditieshttfe  a  similar  effDct  with  prcrfii- 
'Mtion,  tkou^  in  a  less  degrtoy  enhancing  the  price  of  the  ariid^  on 
M'hieh  they  are  levied^  lo  the  oonsun^r,  .and  thereby  Aninisbing 
the  extent  'of  that  cooranption.  If  Britain  were  to  lay  a  duty  of 
Hfty  per  cent«  on  the 'importation  of  all  foreign  commodities,  it  is 
evident 'dfat  no  merchant  eould,  without  loss^  import  apiy  article 
into  Britain- to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  unlesa  such  arti^ 
eie  were  at  least  fifty  per  e^t.  dearer  in  Biiluin  than  in  the  conn^ 
t#y  from  which  it  wlis  imported^  and  therefcMre  that  no  gold 
and  siKer  would  be  eltported  from'Bntain,  until  the  value  of  these 
metalafaadin  Britain  sunk  so  low  aa  to  be  at  moat  only  itwo  thards 
of  their  talue  in  respedtto  some  other  oomraodity  in  aome  othei* 
country. 

Duties'  on  importation  therefore  tend  to  diminish  the  value  of  the 
predous  metsris  in  the  home  maorket  and  consequentlj  to  raise  the 
money  |>ric^  of  labor  "diere.       • 

*  Taxes  such  as  those  erf  the  excise,  which  tend  t^  increase  the 
'money  price  of  the  home  produce  (if  not  drawn  back  on  expoHa^ 
'  tion  of  that  produce)  affect  the  value  of  the  psecioua  metals  in  two 
different  and  opposite  ways  :  1st.  By  tocreasifl^  the  price  of  other 
Commodities  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  home 
market^  they  tend  to  depress  the  value  of  these  metals,  and  con- 
sequently to  raise  the  money  price  of  labor.  And  ftdfy.  By  in* 
Cf^ftsing  the  value  of  the  home  produce  in  pi^oportion  to  that  of 
the  prteious  metals,  the  expor^tion  of  the  latter*  is  encouraged 
instead  of  the  former,  which  must  necessarily  t^dtp  raiae  the  ^^e 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  home  market,  and  thereby  to  dimini^  the 
money  rate  of  wages. 

In  countries  where  penal  laws  exist  against  melting  the  current 
coin,  the  muhiplleation  of  paper  currency  may  have  a  tempomry, 
biit  it  can  hardly  have  a  very  permanent,  influence  ifk  depreciating 
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modiUes  shall  be  treated  of  IwfiMlte?^,  P^rtinLor)  D?9rfJ  m  noiJsIur* 

'Iy  nireiylmpp^n0^Hiattb€f^go9«iti«Mi^a6»i9  nttmiiiy  oaiiilo^ 
aay  tax^  which  shrill  ultimatety  to'pdd  %y  tln<p£0!|nk  of  airiiriie- 
pefifd^t  foreign  ^ouiilry,!  I»i^af  9^  fafrixiaumomi^iinihi^rBaaglu^  ^ 
siv^ly  ^ny  partkutar  <:o«ntl(ioiiity*>)£or^ioh«»cc<fanB&8ie^ 
<*afi'1bte' found  iWtiinotb^r/HThefChilitseuQxaUferagtssqc  i>i  ^^lAtff^&sk 
'^^'^f3tf]R)rtaflDtr  off4«m;^iiAid'if''IUoki;tax*!iief  kefrtr  wflktlei^^l^ 
«kiviay  fat!  ettth-ely  on  the  i(bn9iiii«i^;t<btJ^*if''pinhM  iMrjfaiiipqnere 
'might  b^  \<^  by  the  idnwhiMoriFof  tte*  dcmtiiMh,  -^^oDrivMMktpe 
gamied  by  the'in^giMemaliotf  of 'the)<dlity.  >TW  of.latef  Britainitn- 
joyed  the  monopoly  of  plumbago,  or  black  lead  ;  oir'tbe^«K{>oita- 
ti<]M  of  whi^H  a  duty'tttigfaebttte?  bel»p defied,  ^Urii  nustteisS  been 
dltogi^thcrr  borne  byfOr^gn^ieefllmtrian'i  Otnr  wool  &S' arfd  <toi4i4Te 
bden  iW'^eaft  de^itmitd'On  the  ^omineafit^  otiaocount  of  itn  supenor 
86ftne»8  ;  so'mitch  m,  that  it'wonM^baifei^Mme  adttty  tm'eapotta- 
tion;  but  wMi' the  ^h6rt*nghted"monopDliBkig' spint  t^Udt^haa 
ev^r  actuated  *aH  mercanttie  goveriimenla^  ^e  have*  nrtber  ilfaoaen 
to  retain  OUf  tvool  at  home,  to'tb«  evideot 'discDuragcfdient  of 
our  agriculture.  White  foreigners,  by  our  ilUjudged  policy,  i^ave 
been  stimulated  to  m^ke'^xertitoa  for  4be  imptovemertt  of  tbeir 
bi^dft  of'  dheep,  ifrhiGh  hwi  not  failed  «to  fce  ^Ithtiately  suecegaful. 
Th^  objeet^,  howe^r,  onwhkha  duty  can  be  Keneficialiy  levied 
oh  exportation  are- geiierally  few  in  number,  and  inconsiderable  iii 
total  value. 

All  such  tasted  as  cannot,  by  means  of  a  monopoly,  be  levied  on 
foreigners,  must  of  conraefaU  on  'the  'people  of  the  eountry  in 
which  they  are  levied,  and  they  must  be  paid  oUt  of  some  one  or 
*inore  of  the  three  sources  of  ineome ;  the  wages  of  labor,  the 
rent  of  land,  dr  Are  profits  of  stoelr.  Such  as  fall  on  the  wages 
of  labor,  those  paid  either  dmctiy  or  indirectly  by  the  laborer, 
^nd  which  fae'^anMt  get  back  by  a  [proportionate  increase  of  his 
Wages,  render  him  less  able  to  support  a  family,  and  consequently 
"discourage  populatton  :  they  also  render  him  less  industrious,  by 
diminishing  the  reward  of  industry.  They  consequently  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  stren^gth  of 
jAe  State;  for  thie  prosperity  of  a  state  is  alOBe  constituted  by  its 
production  exceeding'  its  consumption^  and  whatever  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  industry  of  its  inhafoitamta^  must  of  course,  in  a  like 
proportion,  diminish  the  produce  of  their  labor.  Those  taxes,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  f&ll  on  tlie  rent  of  land,  or  on  the  profits  of 
fXocky  have  no  such  direct  tendency  to  diminishf  the  populatioui  or 
to^  discourage  the  industry  of  the  cotmtry,  because  tbe  landed  pro- 
prietor generally  spends  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
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jacwBicV'Mi  tt'Offlnner  as  Httte  foeftieiivial  to  the  &Me,  asi  if  if  Veile 

jMiid  from  the  puUic  tredftuvy)  arid  for  the  )HiMic  service.  '  A  pift^ 

aii(iustMU>  41  part  (mly^  of  theinconie  of  the  capitalist  is  spent  iti 

tbe*»aine  nMliiner  as  that  of  the  -landed  proprietor,  and  the  rest 'f I 

conunoiily  uppfopmted.f«y.the'fiugmentation  of  the^ifti^itttl  of 'th6 

individual  and  of  the^Stat€^y  to  diaHnisb^vihieh  would  no  ttoubf^B^* 

.atl^ided  with  the  mcmt  serious  it^jr  to'thecommnniCyiit  Mrgli. 

.And  at  first  sight  it  in«y  appear^  (hat  such  taxes  afs  fall  on*  the  pto* 

£tB-of  stt)ck  nvould  havean  meltable  tisnd^iic^  to  lobstruct  the ac- 

ettwulation  ofc^onpital:  yet -experiignce  teaches  tis  that  capitalists 

'gjHierally  regulate  their  rate  of  living  sonmch  by  the  rate  of  ihciif 

profite^  that  that  part  of  them  which  is  usyallyafypropriated  to  thd 

.angMientation  of  their  capital^  is  litlid  affected  tbereby.    Before'thlEl 

raivolution  in  Hallaad,   the  common  interest  of  mofttey  was  ftbin 

,two>  to  tM'o  and  a  half  per  cent.;  'and  the  k*a<t6  of  ineneantflc^  pro/fll 

ipght  probably  be  nearly  double' tbatof  the  interest  of  inontl^. 

At  Cadiz,  during  the  same  period,  itvvas  generally  supposed  tiutt 

the  mercantile  rate  of  profit  was  not  less  than  twen^  per  cent. 

perjuimim ;  yet  the  accumulation  of  wef^th  washai^y  less*  rajHd 

at  that  time  at  Amsterdam  than  at  CadiE.     In  the  fodder  cit^,> 

however,  a  merchant  who  possessed  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 

capital,  did  not  live  more  expensively  than  one  who  possessed  only 

a  tenth  part  of  that  wealth  did  in  the  latter. 

Taxes  whidi  fall  on  ^  rent  i>f  land  exehiaiveiy,  must  uuquesr 
tionably  discourage  the  improven^nt  of  the  soil ;  the  most  staMet, 
and  generally  one  of  the  most  beneficial  improvements  which  can  be 
effected  in  any  State ;  but  if  such  faxes  be  counteracted  by  equd 
.ones  on  the  profits  of  stock  emp^yed  in  every  other  way^  much,, 
if  not  all,  their  bad  effects  will  be  obviated.  It  is  true  that  all 
taxes  on  {he  profits  d  stock  excite  men- to  remove  their  capital  to 
other  countries,  where  their  burthens  may  be  lighter,  and  their  pro* 
fits,  and  consequent  enjoyments,  greater;  but  as  it  is  impos- 
sible so  to  regfilate  taxes,  as  t^  do  away  all  the  evils  attending  a 
^reat  public  expenditure,  so  the  utmost  that  human  wisdom  cart  ef- 
fect where  such  an  expenditure  is  necessary,  is  to  supply  it  in  the 
least  onerous  way  possible.  And  when  we  consider  the  great  dis- 
parity iu  the  rates  of  profit  whidi  subsistied  at  the  same  time  in 
places  at  so  moderate  a  distance  from  each  other  as  Cadiz  and  * 
Amsterdam,  it  w  ill  lessen  the  apprehension  of  any  great  propor- 
tion of  capital  being  removed  from  one  country  to  another,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  taxes  affecting  the  p/ofits  of  stock.  A  small  addi** 
tional  security  to  property  will,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men,  com^ 
pensate  a  very  considerable  deficiency  in  the  profits  arising  from  it. 

Taxes,  when  not  equally  levied  on  every  artide  of  consumption, 
Jend  to  derange  the  relative  proportions  of  the  prices  of  difierei^t 
articles  of  qM»ittmplioir^  and  thereby  lo  ^ive  iin  undue  preference 
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p^pt,  mi,  lea3t|r'af  the  iadusifry  ^t.  |liiei,couatr>  frcMA  Ui^  doiploytnenjh; 
ipost  beiieticial  to  the  State^  i^(D  siicfaias  are  le^s  «o  ;<  t<)r  the  capi- 
talist >i\ill  always  j^p^^ilpy  his  \v(Si|lthy  xifit\fi  th^laborffi*  his  work,  in 
g^^h  ma»fJftr8^af.i])^'  r^9(i^f:^Ji^Lju9is^>ljiMig^*W)^iqrfi^l^ir,iii^ 
4^al.  adyat)(i4g(^g,. ^K><i  t^. ad^aojli^gftvof,  theia^girfigail^^  iiidividuaUififi 
t^,9jpq^et3^./iji?pi8  th4$j^4Yafi^j^  9f  ili)^  St^l^^^  .Whatever  legiiilas 
Uqt^  ^l|^i;^fov^i,  (Ufv^9,§itl^.;h^.€^|]At^](9EUj^Ub«ffx<3^.ii)di 
fKffim  th^tvii^wiel  iii^niyfeifth  Mwj\^'wW.»^WflUy  fli>wvinu«t  tmm 
tlpi^i.^^.  8^1^  od)ei;.wJiiiQh  ^h^s^u^vMHs^iSf  ai^Jfftst,.  consider  1«M 
|^9i^table9aud.)t'hi4;h.^iU.(M:0l^)yit^fpMnd  lpb%M»  .  Itithan^ 
ppfaii^lf^.j^o  Xq  ^i4i^  t^l^  ^on  <Q9tQ§ui9ahle.aonia[)odities  of  bom 
.pf;odu|ce  as  tb$^t  tb^y-t^hAllff^tJ^ihabiLe,  botli  to^ba  .obiection  joi 
ti^iiing  Ifbe  iudu^try  of  thej.cc^oji^y  into  lOccufMdbiotis  l^si  advautor 

gl^uft  tba^Uij^^fvii^  ^il^h.M.^iwM  9At^raUy  haire.been  employed, 
b^f;  ..^Ifo  .  of  1^11]^  i«|itb<gr(^Mer  s^  les$  Weight  on  the  laboj-jpfp 
G)a«#e^  of  ^ofiet^^j  ^^)^»  tb^.ta^.Qn;C9^risig^,  ^^  Appears  .to  ai^ 
fe(;t  Uie  labofii^  pla^^si^s  a^JitMe  a^my  jQha^W)  do,  sidULjuust  in.  A 
c^f^ain  (thoi^^^i^pv^l)  d^g^ee  dimipi^h  ,^^^e^eral  rata  of  wagea^bj; 
{xr^vjeiUipg  so  o^any  peoplq  froip  .b^ingi^foployiad  m  making. icar* 
ri^esas  theri^oth^^wU^  woyld  be*  ..^utM^yhcuTQ.aitaii:  .&ifect8  4b9 
^kQter,  (and  it  ia  ^a^/Uy  ,pp8sibl^.  to  ^^piagirv^  on^,  fvhiqh  shall  qot 
either  mediately  or  imnaetti^te^y.  a^f^lt  .h^Ri)  ouq  ofoth«:ee  things 
must,  take  place  3,  I^^mjiMt  either,  eujqy  ao7mu<(?b  J^ss  of  the  confer 
ni^oces  of  life  a^  \l^  .contiibut^A  tj;^tWai;49tb^  .tax^  ^r.  he^mu^t  xaiae 
tbjs  price  of  his.labor  ip,  pi-(\por^oq,  tp. i?^ /^Q^nbutioiiy  or  lastlj^ 
(and  vyhich  is  most  commonly  the  case,)  he  must  furnish  to  his  con-, 
trlbution,  partly  by  the.  resignation  of  .s^me:  of  his^onv.enieiices^ 
and  paitly.by.a  rise  of  hia,  wag^..,  Sqjfar..aa  his  contribution  is 
furnished  |)y  the  former  expedient,  so  far  the  geneml.iprosperity.x;^ 
die  (Country  is  injured,  sp  far  ind,u9|iary  ia  disqpuraged  ,by  the  diminuf 
t|9n  of  its  rews^i  d  ;.  §0  far  the  incitements  to  martiage,  and  tba 
means  of  supporting  a  fapiily  are  takep  from  the  latioirer,  and  sa. 
far  the  populatiou^  of  the  cojuntry  is  consequently  discouraged  and 
ita  means  of.  defence  against  a  foi:eign  e^emy  reducied.  On  the 
other  band>  so  fajr  a^.the  laborer  ca^  remove  the  burthen.of  the  tax. 
from  himself,  a.ud  by  a  prppprtipnate  advance  of  wages^  transfer  it 
to^^he  consumer,  the  inqonvenieuce.  or  injury  to  the  State  is  cojor, 
paratively  sn^all.  The  prpducp  pf  almost  all  taxation  is  employed 
es;clusiyely  in  the.  mamtenauce,  of  unproductive  labor,  and  conse* 
quently  its  direct  tendency  is  to  impoverish  the  State  ;  but  so  far 
as,  the  wages  of  labor  .have  been  augmented  in  due  proportion  ta 
increased  taxation,  the  burthen  vyill  fall  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  on, 
the.  rent  of  land  and  the  profits  of  stock  ;  and  as  a  great,  propor«, 
tipn  of  these  are  commonly  expended  not  only  on  unproductive  la« 
bor^  but  Qv^  such  as  gives  a  fs^hion  to  exi^aseand  4ifl9i{Kttipn,  Mich 
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teze»  m»7  iiisone  cases  liave  nrtfaer  a  good  Ihaii' t  ibwlidlfec^i*  Adjf 
may  tend  on  the  one  band  more  to  repress  laxttty,  than  Mf 
do  on  the  other  to  unpoterisk'  the  State*  '' 

While  ail  foreign  commodities  are  subjected  to  dnties  in  ex^ 
proportion  to  those  levied/ directly  or  indiniotly)  oirhome  proddciei 
nod'  mannliEictures;  dM  price  of  every  article  vriU  relatn  its  MM 
tural  proportion  to  that  of  every  other;  and  if'ih&iMigetVif  h4>^ 
Inffre,  at  the  same  tsme,  risen  pnecisieljr  tn^  proporlieii  to  the  •blit^ 
tfiens  i«d^  directly  or' indirectly^  mt  the- later,  the'pme^id^sry 
article  will  contsaue  in  itakiatural  proportion  >!•  that  of  ei^ry  oilier  t 
cwcrytliing  Mrillbe  exactly  so  much  dearer  than  it^iwi'-befom^ifli 
the  amount  of  the  impost  paid  on  it;  the  laboner- will  g««4iightM^ 
wages  than  before ;  but  ae  he  wiH  \me  a  pvoportionaUy  higher 
price  to  pay  for  erery  article  of  oensumption>  he  wiii  *be  netth^ 
iticher  nor  poorer.  The  whole  ainotmt  >of  the  imposts  would*  fMi 
Ml  the  rent  of  land  and  ibe  pn»fitreif> stack; 'the  rich  we«M'be  de^ 
prired  of  a  part  of  the  -meana  of  tbeir  fanartt-  /enjoyn^nt/'wliioh 
woold  be  tmnsferred  from  supporting  one' species  of  nnprodncttve 
laboFy  to  support  that  of  another,  perhaps  equally  little  ifijnrioui 
to  the  morality  and  happiness  of- the  people.  Bat  should*  it -eteii 
he  the  wish,  still  it  would  be  found  extremely  difflcnlt  for  any  go^ 
iremment  to  apportion  the  taKca  and  duties  so*  tba*  the  natural  pro* 
portion  of  the  price  of  any  one  article  should  not  thereby  be  at-' 
teredfrom  that  which  it  wduld  otherwise  bearta  the  price  lof' some' 
other  sffticle.  A  very  contrary  policy,  however,  has  been  adopted 
by  almost  all  European  nations ;  the  prciduction  or  haportsftkni  of 
certain  things  have  been  eneouraged  by  bounties,  while  otherr 
have  been  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  or  banished  by  prohibitions ; 
and  thus  great  part  of  the  labor  of  the  comnranity  has  been  turned 
from  those  occupations  which  were  most  *  profitable '  to  it,  into* 
others  which  were  far  less  so.  The  rage  of  most  of  the  Enro^ 
pean  Statea  has  been  to  become  manofaoturera  for  the  supply  cf 
foreign  countries ;  the  rude  -produce  of  land  has  .therefore  been  ad- 
mitted info  most  of  them  foeely,  while  all  foreign  mannfacturea 
were  either  prohibited  or  highly  taxed.  The  consequences  have 
been,  the  depreciation  of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in  proportion* 
to  all  other  commodities,  and  the  consequent  discouragement  from' 
employing  either  capital  or  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  towns  has  been  promoted  at  tfan^ 
expense  of  that  of  the  country,  and  thereby  a  considerable  dege^ 
neracy  of  tlie  species  has  probably  been  effected.  Almost  every 
£oropean  country  having  adopted  a  similar 'pohcy,  the  bad  effects' 
of  it^  have  consequently  been  lest  conspicuous  in  any  particular' 
one ;  aiidas  the  richest  countries  have  at  all  times  (in  consequence^ 
of  those  riches)  been  able  die  farthest  to  extend  their  manulactune5> 
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9fmA  <0f'  tbecffeet  of  aitoh  weaitb*  i'     ..  ,, 

We  have  already  seen  thaH  the  mtif  pmsibie  meaiiA  by- wbiob 
«iQr  one  Gounlrj  cwa  pa^  for  its  importe  from  any  other  omwirj, 
n*hy  parting  1  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  its  own  laBd;8Q4 
Uliior;  it  therefore  becomea  A  i|tteation  of  cowideeable  iaaporUnoe 
te^itfcerUnn  whether  it  be  most  hem^cial  to  pert  with  tfaia  produod 
ina^ntde  or  la's  nenufaclured  state.  In  the  early  steges  of  aocielyi^ 
before  capitdihaa  greedy  acennnilated  or  a  considefablesiibdiviatQii 
of  kiior  has  oonsoitieittly' taken  plece^  ihe  mamilactoseB  ev^i  fos 
home  consiuDption  aie  so  >aoenty^  that  it  is  but  rarely  that  any  can 
he  spared  for  espoMation.    Tosuoh  a  couptry^  boweveri  a  ridi 
Beighhour  may  freqnentfy  espo#t  his^manuiiictures  wHh  miraiitBg^ 
ta  be  exehanged  for.  nlde  produce,  so  long  as  this  trade  can  b^ 
earried  or>  wj&outthil  support  oC  peenltar  indulgence ;  butfcom 
the  moment  tbat  pecnfaur.  indulgence  becomes  necessary  to  its 
esialencey  cither  by  thegranlang  of  bonntiea  on  the  exportation  of 
the  roanufactnresy or  by  the exncttonof  leas duttea on  the  importa* 
tionof  the  rnde  produce  idmn  are  levied  on  a  like  Yelne  of  foreiga 
menu&Qttu'ea ;  lironi  thai  moment  encbinr  trade  not  only  oeases  ta 
be  beneficial  to  the  rick  conotry,  but  becomes  essentially  injurious, 
to  it ;   for  such  boimties  or  pmib^ea  can  have  no  o^er  effeet 
than  to  force  exchmqps  whi4h  would  not  naturally  have  takep  placoy 
or  which,  in  other  wtoads,*  are  really  disadvantageous ;  for  thosa 
which  are  otherwise,  will  be  oattmraUy  effected  without  any  other 
encouragement  than  proteetofi,  imd  to  the  full  ei^tent  to  which  they 
can  be  faencticaai.    Two  reasons^  smd  probably  only  two^  can  be 
given  for  granting  bonntiea  on  enporlation,  or  admitting  certain 
oomtnodities  on  the  payment  <rf  lessthan  die  ordinary. duUes,  and. 
these  seem  to  be,  let,  when  such  regaiatioos  are  judgec|  to  be  more, 
coackiciiRe  to  the  means  of  national  ciefenee  than  injurious  to  the 
ilMrrease  of  its  wealths     In  such  a  view  a  great  maritime  country, 
may,  ^perhaps  with  propriety,  in  time  of  peace,  grant  bounties  on 
the  exportation  of  faemp^  fttx^  and  some  other  naval  stores,  in 
Older  to^  encouri^e  their  produce  at  home,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a 
foreign  w«r»  thai;  comitry  may  be  the  less  dependent  on  the  good 
will  of  foreign  states  for  du  means  of  its  defence  ;  and  when  such 
» wpar  really  fines  take  place,  it  may  then  became  the  interest  of 
SMth  a  maritime  country  to  .open  its  p€>rts  to  the  free  importatioii 
of  all  sticb  stores  as  may  be  peculiarly  necessary  to  factlitate  i^ts, 
defence.     In  the  same  view  it  may  sometimes  be  politic  to  grant, 
bounties  on  the  (exportation. of  corn  and  other  provieions^  and  to. 
l^ad  their  importation  with  heavy  duties  io  order  so  fsr  to  encourage 
agficnhure  at  home,  m  to  pceeiode  a»  much  as  possible,  the  ill  will 
orcaprioeof  foretgnersfromstniiittftmg  the  supply  <^  tbe.neees*^ 
saries  of  life  in  the  home  market;  and  2dly»  when  under  judicious 
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ptbvision^^tfB  Hatioriary  as  possAbfe,  which  is  a  mea'sure  of  ine 
^rt*gi^te«t 'bert^i  to  H^  labt^riVi^  dh^e;^  Uf  the  Community ;'^fiii' 
Ittifteqtiertfly  to 'the  sta*^  in  g^iheVaf.  For  the  average  money  ptiiP 
U'^provishitn  (whether '  W^h  O^ioW);  is  (rftto  imp'Ortand*  to  ttA 
hft^tt/;'  beetou§*it'wMle  thferi^  ttec'dfnftet^^  coitthiiies  tt^ 

«lftle/h!9*\v*%i^esf*fitAtVrte'vyrftfliii  tex«ct  prdpoWi'oki^to  thd  fise-'ijl^ 
ftJI'in  the  fev^hige  mto^ley*  price  of ^he  totfiifiotHties  Whldi  he"  dbn? 
^tties  ibot  th«iVki^itlid^frdtti'p)e%  tti'deafth  h  attended  withthk^ 
.  i!Wfttserioiis^<ea*Jirttftiestdhlnt/'' A'itidhferftiiry  rtse  in  t*e  priie  6T 
prdvirfons  occaitewed  "bj^  a  foJhire  of  ttr6p  fe  iVeqitenfty  atttentfed' 
lly  a  fkll  erf  NVages,  bftt  seMdot'  ^ith  a^risfe  of' them :  -  wages  affe 
regulated  *by  the  aVe^tige;  ntit  tte'odda^bti^l^  priteof  the  ni^tess^riieV 
(If  Nfe ;   fliitd  the  Morihg  ctesses  ai^' geher^rlly  too  improvident  ib 
save  in  years  dfplettty^e^h^  ^htdFie^^entidiy  cdtitribute  t<^  tMk' 
afopportirr  iuMkofitttftity:'  ^t  jhl^foi^  betonVesof  the  highest 
importance  to  ikiopt  su^K-  Mea^n^es^ikS'^ay  i^qnalke  ifs  much^^' 
possible  the  money  prices  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.     Thi^  ca^^' 
only  be  effected  by  the  most  judicious  regulations,  which  should 
give  an  equal  encouragemetit  tb  \exportatibn  ih  seasons  of  plenty  and 
toimportauon  in  thoae«f  Botrctt;^*  Thd)exp«t«lNni  cft^wtn-ptmdkr, 
amis  and  olh«r  warltiEtt  stares'  raay'li4soibe»ibea0ficiaUiy  enc0»ragie^ 
Hviiofies  of  peiboe^iri  ofdepuDo  give(fiiii'>on)iioyiiM»it  itomi-ctoi^d^i^ 
maiiufactuuers  "whose  services 'n)&y»lieriofitfa»t>inos('Uffeiil  neces^fly* 
in  time  of  war  ;  biiMhese  appe»»  tpfb»  theoniydsisof  .viumiifa^ 
titrers  to  whom* any  extfciord^ary  iHuniuni9effie»l'oanil»e*rMS9iiiaib1y« 
extended,  because  the  additiooAl  safttfyuwiiicfa  idieii*  labor  affords^d^- 
the  state  m  tin^e  of*  war  ^maf^^oooipdastte'the  eMpeooe'^tO"  the 
community  of  JMich'  undue>  eneoam^onieM:  in  lime^of  petMe,  hdts 
all  peculiar  pr^vile|gpes  granted' iti  fei)teidfisttdi'«iaiiiiiafTielttrerS'«Si«tot 
nf>t  compensate*  ^m  by  aomet le&titHiiilitairy  public  security^Wtfi 
otiiy  burtheiM  lutd  on  the>  people-  foriUbe Hiainteiiaiioejotf<a/4ottiiS(f 

/UoUl  the  lerritopy  ofeny  steitQL'faeMljc*htii«tied,  it  nevey  csm^  hf^' 
cfki^ducive  t^  the  v^cfikhiof*  thut^tate  tot  eoiploy  eitberiils  aapiwl:- 
ov  its  labor  in  manufftct^iriog.'lbl' .other  loooatriesv'  b«biitt4et^«ltti' 
abuikdainl  snhsiiitenise  neoessanlf  ><«iiid  impridJy>'^estJ<riMHto^''i^^ 
alMtffdant  fnopulation  i  Miditbst<sidniefeenaeiwbeutpnMittt^4il4io«^ 
is/9tibject  >otiiy  tO'  th&vusftwoidal^laj:>vtoissitiiA49Mo6tJtbe«iMa«ofl#/lj 
wj^^reas  ijt drawn  from  abroad^  itiisiliabk  to^M^iitH^rctpted' by  4tMM 
eiHi^^s  the  oapside,  iCM^'  ibet  cofetMdniieiuse  ofi^foileigtt  -  ooimtrie^?^ 
Capital  i$»d»!k^airt«iboi(fcestow«shRMii  IwoAn^d^yyuM^ik  greaft^^ 

CQQtll)oiiiy«iu)ftiie>fdrmer''nob'aBl^spayftheoriiMvary'<^ges  of  krb^f^ 
aiid>ilbje  -prdiuary  if  refits  i  ofustook/ieH^io^wd,/  buti««lsd^«geiierdliyt^ 
af«^jflnokimmMffl(ta^f  toilth«ilaDiili>Mlt«ftiiiidi«liiltiiiBefi0i^tt««ti' 


17a  ^Mifm^  J^m/^  4J> 

.cultiyaiip^  ,oi  lh|5,  foil  hj^^,  also  no  less  advantage  q\^> 
jSsiipufa^.tu.res  ,;n  t\nf  fnQral,,j?bar;*ctf{f,::a^  prcjerly  ^nubmissioiv-lo 
tliej.l^vVS,Ue  r,c»V«?ijb?/?|thA4nd  ^ncvi^X^.^tTeMgltU  ojE^thoae  «og^ge4(9^ 
i|  jjhan  i^^fjj^.  a^jyfismo^i  of,  n^^ic^nal  w«^th  .and  -security.     'i;h^ 

^eyep^9;^.]b^^,Ii}l$p;5^}lp,^  inpqio?  ;paost  ei^eeds.hi8  ej(pema»P 

A  va^t/do^aj(ij^  it,.|fw^  di^K  and.burth^ned.w^^.thesfippciA 

a^orjj^^^^ss  p.erpai\^nt,()^^  and  c^ypu  lefi;ii.p^ei(^Qt  bappin^a^r 

^ft Mf. B^^^'^^?ft^i! W"^?  mof^f^iPiVfit^ . estatewwMiged  witj^ pmrt 
djEpce^ ^.i[id,  egpqQmy,^,  Jj^^s  \fitU  i>ft^iftps.  as, j with  .individuals:  # 
v^st  ^x^nt.of^.pgLjji^  >yifJ^^,Dr,9,d^jgV)H*  n^val  and  military  eatabv* 
hsnineut  to  gif^rd  tn^Qii|.fin^^,p)^nse  load,  pf  pMblic  debt^  with  a 
sumptuous  cp,Mffp,pd  l>f^uf jf^^?cp^f\p|p>  affoird  far  less) real  happiness 
t9  tne  ^^julyect,  ap;^  ,^8yc,jie§j,^^ij^fvjj^  fp  the  throne,  than  a  more ,  cir* 

cumfCf-ih^ecU  b.Ht  S^WP^fifji^^^P^^Wpi  <?fiiw^«.fr^d<*o*  from  debt  and 
Hpi9dejr%t|  taxafio^v.  .    ,i,  \..-,.,n  ,. ..t  ^ 


Mil-'-    '1-    • //      (ig*'''':»i*  U»  *"' J^-V"^ 

.  il.  biiiv<9  -fihrf^dy  eodaaiWMpxecbtot  show^  that  «nder  a  perfect  freedom 
oC'Irade^.  the  pieckraa  iitieteils/ftbov8jnM>st  oth^  oonnnodities,  tvitt'' 
sip^Mire  a  near.leiirelaCfv«iMTGdae']fi<die  ^ntighbouriiig  countrtes;* 
B«t;«Kei^  fbviatiQB  foovita  ptrfecttfreedbmrof  trade,  even  in  afny 
om.WfMt^f  tenda  mor&  ot .lesa'to  deraoge  tfabifevdl.    Any  duty  laid* 
o|it<aftiairtkle)<of  ioiporliftlionMnniBt  neoeasarily  enhance  its  money 
pi^e;]'.aiid  .4ib«uld  any  4x>uiitiE|^<i6ubjttcti'itio8t  foreign  articles  to 
Cdnsidsrable  >  duties,  and  •fit^'iAe  same  time  enhance  the  price  of  its- 
oy/m,  eidMir   by^meaaa  of 'the  exdse^or  by  taxes  which  should 
eia^nAially  .raise,  ibeiwagfis^  of  ii^rv  therdlsftive'vahie  of  the  greater 
iH|i9lb99  ^conunoditiasilO'that  ofithe  |>reeious'  tiietals,  being  thns' 
niMfl}^'WOiild>haK€iprsciaely'the>sanie  eifect  as  if- the  real  price -e^f 
the  precious  metals  had  been,  in  that  country,  diminished.     That 
ilm  ^  actually  tafcanifJoceiKm  a)giBateF'ior  less  die^vee  in  every 
Qtoiolry  of  Ewbpecmp^t  be  dtuibusd^;  but.liS'tt  iiar^been  extended 
]QU^h.f«iKth«r  iA-a<ime<)0f  th^m,  thanin  otlsrns><ao>the  depvdciation 
of]|ha)pra«i«usmi|^lsyi«w)Mm  CMnpared  with'otheroetninodities  hay> 
bf)K«i. carried  mU0h,fufilfa«r.«n.  fleniib>'tbsil  indother  dountries.    And!- 
thM4n  sMHii^^ithe  puUicubucdtenaiJtavenesessatfilvrais^d  the  money' 
piiiC^/botkjof  .tkej  WMges  of  labor  alid  df  erety   neces^ry  anflv 
Cini^^ueney  of;l«&j(tota  muchuhigher  raite  than  tbat^which  is  paid^ 
f<W)^^m  ini^4fiaigbbciiidiiig  amntries^:   aiid  iihas^i^raiiy  beet^ 
sitppp^ed;(b9iiiniioniiS0qii«iHm'ol«  suoh'»ii^eii<«d<  mofiey  price  <<]4<. 
tl|^iH>^gfiis  oti; labor  aiad  uftithen  jie^tessarses  « of  'life,  ttie*  iKklimifacv 
tti(flllt^i^:fMcb-  cogoiry^tii^crtqiiMFilyiiooatiiig  moteifiaiiey'to(proiilic!e> 
tllfmtf^AnueilWiilailj  iwiiiifMtittiw  ii0iithei  ilngfalfattiB»tip4itottat^P 


ifetfirfhW  iiiln'toe^ttrtfe*ctfW^ciH'«  ''rHi*?ei#tW1«'i?^Wgi'caf  fcWB» 

}st  Rf^v'^d  that  ftitf2tri  ^tggr:k^te*%yrt^diirfit^^ 
^es'of*c8artiettiiigs;  '^  -  ^*  ^'^•''  I'i*  ^i'^  t'VJ'^i  ^'«^  i'.  i*;  ^ea* 
1st.  When  the  general  m6TieY^^i'bt'Uh^f\MI^4X'^mfxi^ 
tlfe*  W  increasea'ih  consequctidfe  bf'thfe'hietefesi^^(»^*rtifes«ind 
t^es,  iher<^  c»n  be  no  questioirliuf '<Kit  thte  ^i^t'diaTrii  \Mid  e^j^iT 
Attf  ihanirfectores  mtist  p^y  niore  tiwifiiey  fdf  tKferfif-llMfa'tir  8» 
Gofofe  ;  bi^  sis  W^  objt^ct  in  expoAittg  lhfenni/%  c(<fl|  •«>  pro^l^ta^ 
Qieahis  of  purchasing  Srtfch'  foreigit'artkfcai/s  tirt  itiH  tiefrtttnd  iid^tlAi 
omi  country,  and  as  the  momey  prl^  dTtht^i^  irtfitte^  ki^  hls^^^^ 
cbutitry,  depends  a^t^gethef  on  the  expehsi^  ^f  -  )ilHM;iii'mg  H^ 
iirniging  them  intd  that  conntrt,  to  the  ihon^y 'pric^  bf  <lb«^  forl^i^ 
coinmodities  consumed  m  any  cbuntry  itiast  Yie^e^i^ily  *ffk»  #r 
jfally  in  propfbrtioti  to  the  riie  or  Ml- of '  the  hidi^y  priele^df^lM) 
cdfD^odities  etnplbjMm  their  ptitdhtf^e. :  'WMt^  the^ 'ilMlei^^ff^ 
aiimptiott  of  foreign  und  dooi^^aticf  tttiik^en  dontintied'the^'Mm^,  xt^ 
ificit^mettt  to  indtntry  cannot  weli  vk-y;  for  it'WiH  re^il%  tM 
adttie  ctuantity  of  our  product^  or  nnktiyfei^ltfrei'  ta^'p^xm^t^'tUt 
^die  quantity  atid  qualrty  of  fare^n  ^ofnmddiVi^,  tn  €h«  fl^i^^ 
tha^kdt.  Whether  tfa^t  ^oduceahd  fhds^'  inhfHifiictufefi'hB^  t^^% 
V^i\k  or  much  inoivey :  vnd  if  ibe  tn<Ukey"price  of  #r«ry  Mia^  Inrt^ 
iiwh  or  fallen  in  exafct '  'pwpttihn  to  ^ch  other*,  <%lie '  an^Mi^  •<* 
^dbks^^^ill  iVaire  rtti<R  br*  felteb  m^'^^tt  'pfdpt^im  <#'  fhn 
jBlriianr^^ent'di'dthriniilioir  df  tlli^'mcitfeft  pric« }  9<y  thall  lid^  ^iHS^wlR 
]ti  IKafet  b|^  c^h<^r  riv'her  €vt  poorer  tlisitt  b^f^e:^  fiie'Uill  Inrfi^  MM 
6r'  '1^5$  iaotit'i  tor  b^stoW  'ort'  tlie '  purchaacf  6f  ^)«  Mle^eefraaH^  atlQ 
cbhienlefiicks-bf  K'fef,  tmt  ttese  fn^ce«fi^?et'^i(ntf  «!oilH%iito«i«lF  K4t 
faav^  rkeii  ol" 'fMlieii  in'  prk^  iif  tktitt  pr«i^dr¥i($Vr t6'^\%^mgeAMUt^ 
«if  diminiirhi^d  Wdatfh:  :^or'We  Mlf«f  ailfeady  i^iilJhiV  ^^f^vfentf 
i&etti^$'^or't)rbi!ii^}%  •^dch  <i[;dftitti4)dtltek 'Aa  ii»eV  #t((it  iftOM'fof^il^ 

iMfn  fivadb<j^'a^  itiirMrrdki!t«re)t/yir<tuiiy  b«  exditf«^«d  ^Mf^^ditieMlf 
OJ^^i-dtJiit^VislyJ  fotf^tliWe  fcl'<iigirirlti6ks.|  'Atid  IIO>l>^  Si'ffl  iirfrdy 
]»^bbb9eHlAit  u^  iihb^  e^^t^oft  o^V'tn^i^tf<^<^ure8  '^ff'Mftd^  leir«Mii| 
Wi  ^^KViieb^  ftii;l^iK  ei^M^  dii^ctly  or  dircuilo^ly;  ^Hi«6b'^h«ti| 


i^Ui«irte1^tiN,«Q»Mii«it4  »  pfir  awn  <;ptmtrj^   Qnut  mMI^  \ffffift 

4W^8  llbereforc,  withiii  •  m^^at^ .  space  of  ti^t^tipQce  oitr 
k|l|Kiirt8  V  and  ihey  oeTiir  «ao4i>  any  snc^^i  e^M^f^^t  ^in  tPie  f^^^f^^^lT 

ipmvtry  which  \l\e.yB^<f^i  ia  /Ovx^tjmi.  JS9n»»  Up  person  ^  ^"4){gV 
Mt  wth  wy  par)iipi^ip|«  ^i^  properfr  NvithouVrefamg  aneqi^nr 
Im  far  il,  sq  Mk^^e  wiH  no  lia^ti^n,  ^^er  cpmipae,  Ipr  aojr  lepgtk 
fi|.tmei4aft{|pQn^«rea||;f  va^ft?  of  ijpmijaftdiiip?  thfti^inf^^^^^ 
iu  laiium.  T)^«  .ibi;iafte4f  bir^(;ter  t^  mf^  prospe W)[  pf  nauun^^ 
U^apiHial  r«tJ^9^.of  lb<e,^:(p<u^  jifni  ixagoti^,  exhibit^  !^M'^^ 
^ii^p«ra4e^Wcb4r^Mri)i^g(  8(|i^<v(y,f:^,^fqr4  ui  no  fartk^  ii^r* 
JEM^ipn. thfiii  a.  v^y  iwM;u;iira(«.  e^j^^at^  of  the  Resent  ampuot  of 
^iM^fiHrtign^coipinf^fi^;  butUm  po^iiwed  ^xc««  of  rthe  jTormef  of 
these  above  the  latter,  ought  only  to  cd&viqqfi  ^9  of  the  loaccuracy 
MiUi^whichtKbQ|i9sraturpBiMre.iQadpOMt-  .  \ 
«,  In  the<caaa^  of  .a  gr«3t  piibVic  q^bt  aqd  heavy  Imposts ;  thie  prin- 
(ipultpart  of  ih^  public  <?f editor's,  and'alipodtall^tbe  tax-g£ttberer$. 
Mi  only  {^oduce  nothing  tbeoouBelves  which  can  either  becoosumetl 
al  home  or  sent  f^hroad,  but  they  aUo  consume  a  great  part  of  too 
induatry  of  a  va^t  ij^uluttule  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  (what  13  the 
Mttae.lhing,>a:  vaft  quautUy  of  foreign,  .coqyxioditi^s;  which  could 
have  been  purchased  only  by  ,tbe  i|[idu?5ry  of  .itheii\,fi^flpw-citizens. 
Jlnd  in  proportion  as.  thes^  unprodivctjv^  consumers  aro  increased 
in  any  >eovintry,  so  mM#t  th^  >yre}tbedpe$s  .and  poverty  of  that 
eountry  be  augmented  ;  because  ^e  ,weal^  of  every  state  consists 
in  the  acciimulated  anrpWa  pfodfice ,  of  its  l^ndjand  labor,  beyond 
ita conamnpti$>n«  Whijk>  therefore,. thf.nni^h^  of  bauds  employed 
%ind4iMcyi  or  productive  la|bor|.  iy^suvgv^at,  thgt  th/eir  produce  ex* 
60eds  ihe  aggregate  .COOSHmpition  of  the  cotumunity,  th^  country 
mea^inwealui  and  prps,perity,  WJian  tl^  proportion  of  the  prur 
dfioUve  laborers  ie.diminisl^d  so  far  that,  the  produce  only  equaU 
th^{^onaumptian»  the- ^Quntrj  is  statioi\«;ry :  but^  wbiej^  the  prpt 
pprtkm.  of  Ifbor^^s  is  stiU  filrt^elrtdi(piDi^he4y  $0  th^t  the  amiuial 
j^odi^^tiooino  lo^geii  ,^quaU;  t)i^''^nm^al  consumption,  the  declio^e 
flf . the  natioi)  haaxo9i«9i/iiic0d;.the»nec^9sfirj,  ^ppropriatipn  of  €j^- 
BiMil  ti)i,.t)ie(.n^eapp  of  .pr^jE^ent  aut^jsfjehc^  deprives  tlue.  If  borev  qf 
djfv,fu{>^w^ifiJl|^fpfjFnMlyJM'0^bfd,hvn  with  work;  hb, subsistence 
tl|^alea^^C?^t||  .ain^ft^tik^hol^  hf^  is  iucajpaciiate^  jFrom  r^- 

•j^i^fi»ipUj»!i»)^.itl^  i^^orf^^^  thia^claaaof  ipenannuMlly  e%c^^» 
^  aocifeaiii^  bjfr^^irri^  ,  4ji. oon^^iyien/se  ofr  the  ,(Wcrea^e  pf  c^pit^}, 
^y^f^ttr^Kpf  mo<^7  Wad^aily.augm«Ht«.  The  farmer  ^nd  n^jflt^x? 
HfiP^fr<;^j^Wrl^k  ^..?  'While  i^U^^.^he  clj^fp  pfc^iiiiM^flJafcpii^f^ 
fft4*>i*fWJWeH»  MVtiU.  short  p^iod:qkkm^\e^  \\\e\f,,nmi^'  a»^ 
u^^ x^jp;i^nihK^i[}<^  i^i>^  the.iearfh-^  rl^^his  scen^.of^genjeral  desor 
§iHWJ^W>,ff^  mftSi.,a\Wtff  .eflJo,V8»  pr,ospf^itMj  the  riie  \\)^^\^ff 
»ttf«ffitie</»om  idfc^^^f^B^  tbp.<^€C.feM?  ,m 


, 


4«»  Mr.  Jj^Mkif^  SfeA^  !» 

^qql|lskigrat«r't«bklraIM^ilMli»CJ^£^^  .  »  u  ^-j- ,if  •  ..  j  "i.io-> 
L.iA|isl  ^%i  W}bcfeo«! » gfCRl* :  fmiki  deVi  :bM,  b«i^}  ioc^ wff}»  ,^ 

|e«iii4^ait<^hfiiki^L  or  Jawioiw^ej^fiirico.ontliiQr  ai^dtof /C<Mnwq4i^if9 
f9f6ig9  .cKiiDtnQtfitit8^b^«gi|iiircJiAffid  etflm  djij^c^jt^^r^qiil^^fiyi^lf 

pay.  a.priqe  for  ity  io  &3»ct  pcoporlion  (o  tl^ ^g^  or  <  Jow  pcigf^  ,^f 
|b6,«K(kle  of  hoiiiie  prod^e  wbi(ib  wi^  rdiar^cily^  QI:..P¥'4iMt94|s|y 
patn  in  exchange  Sob  il« .  iN^w  s^  a  ocf  li^^-fipi^d  ^uij^-  o^  4091^ 
mmt  be  collected  from  tlia  public  inoff(W  t<^.p^y'.lii«  iuUi;^.  ^ 
^'public  debl;  and  a»  Uie  coAliibuiio^for  Idka^pi^pp;^  JiK»po^e4 
4M  Uie  public^  m  ia  fact  latb^  Mi^i  «noi)^'i$'  wp^tb  .^bw  (bie  R^Qi^ii 
tbe  (|LianUty  of  consuQubk  pommodiues  represented  ^  ^  Slf39f^^^t 
of  the  conXribution^  rather  than  the  number  of  baiiknote^,  orof  piecei 
.of  gx^Id^  so  it  is.evidentj  that  the  higher  the  mojiey  prl<;epf  tbe^ 
com  modi  ties  is^  tl>e  amaller  will  be  the  q^i^antity  of  tbem  whicb 
is  represented  by  the  amount  of  the  public  contribution,  and  Qov^r 
^eqtte^tly  tb«;$m$tll^v\iJl  b^th^  rr4  coijitribu^qnp^  es^\\  |ndivi4^^ii 
an  the  state,  ,     .     . ,      .    ,      .     ,       .,.,.,,  .  ,  ,  ..     r  . 

,  In  twea^pf  .p^ace  tbereforej^  w.b/^Q  nojt  pnJy.tb^  i«Uerc^  of  tb^ 
{iubibci  d«bt  diOMW  M  regularly  paMf.  b^^t,  a.^pwi^nipn  pjf  ^ 
4irinGipa)  annually  discbftrged,,  it  app^^s  tp;  fji/^.  q|  tfi^  WS^^$i^ 
limportance^  tba^  i^ot  only  the  \v'ai:  prji^es  of  con^w^^^^^  sboMld  |:|e 
JLeptupi,  bAt  that  th^y  sl^ojuldb^^veua^^maQtedi  iif^p^^sibl^^^Q.^^ 
t»;.eoable  ^  m^h  d^bt  ^q.be  p^i<;i|  9^M  tb«  p^rjodfi  q(  ^^<^c,  ais 
jnay  baNQ  bwn  .oonfeact^d  i^  tboa<^  of  vrt^r ;  ,%.Qth^^ipe  jpubljp 
.banloruplcy  tn^ust  at-Ias^  b»  i^eap^tedi  ,tQ,p  ffp.'ey^,\v,hich  jin*st  be 
\diejj»are,^j»t^n«iwely  fel^in  progoijtioo.^ft  the,p^b^ii^.,d^lft  b^  Jt>^/?p 
^icouBmlated  tQ » )m:gec.pfl9<?mi^        .  (',.  ,    ,,   ,    .  .'  c  ;. ,.,,'! 

,  Aa  a  «ia|i(>ii  .^  €i^r,prQ#perons,.;|t*tiipij;^ry,.|Wi4?<^  a^cpr^- 
ing  >a»it?  popub»lip»;  Wj  ^wr§  of;  less  ea>glojea,ift,p|-o4u<^,Uv^labqr,; 
mid.  9^  tbe.imtMftft  of.  i}wn,.:V\'b«?r^.beppjBses,i^^s,  th^.,.93^an»s,^ 
biro,  rather  tQi,.^^y^^«ient,.  tji^n  to  sH^Jlab.of  ft?."pro4^S^^  ^!<J<>9' 
.ve«tibte  .Y^luie  i  59  ^]ba6.b^i|  qfeserj^^^  tb^  th^iei;>y|io  pp,§s(^^;{  a 
fixed  <md  #by|)da^it  rfiV^Rue^  ^€jAjon».„af^^.  IvVM^PSmIL^-.^^W.^^'  alj. 
.aome  ol!:Ui^'j[^nip?o^u.Q{iy^,-lab^|fer^  ^^^  hpfvpv^  p^lljy  ne^^'s^iy 
iatid  U8^i|l  49  Uie-  «V^te^bMt.ai*t.  AJ|^,.of  ^j^nVjrVvJ^^^ 
.'On  tbe)iwAe(^t  of  lOOQ^j.  l^^t^q  th^i^^  ar.e  ^^eraUy,  pecs^u^ljf} 
not  pnly  wholly  useless  to  tbe  community  them^elv^s,  but  are  like- 


consume  in  idleness  much  of  tlve'p«kidttii^4>lt4fc^4vborfoff|hdriiio 
lyyfiisM^Us  fblli^^:iilMlni>;v  HhfM^tir^idiQ  dsoatsdofl^  tl^fj^^;4nd 
iHii»t«v^  t«kid^l^^adytt€imteilliW(triiebm 

ihfUotihf  of  (bek  redt'  iM^rife^'Mlcte  <ttl^  tt^im$paeifin^q\ii^  slite 
BUt  if 'tbfei^  md<ie5^^kiol)m<^i  Ikitfi&^/'HdnKfe^ 

tteir  re^  tlkd^ttiey^'^iie^  ^tiatmj{  t»f  «DQiinttdit&s^<i»iiMl;  idi€|fmf 

oftKe  Avhole  of*  tke  etSMMftsM^i^MD^ 

is  tf^gtilred'  tty  tb)^  ^tH>^^^^  Uttt^iMii«|ii^jkberuilA(nda«r)b  e^i^^ 

Ibat^the  fai^get^^te  )m4>oMk>rt)oi  \kmA  comiuedities  )irriiafa  i»:bo^^ 

•uhved  by  the  imtM^oducb^'da^^iher  kfl^  wiikifaUito  thd  shaili  bf 

finch  as  are  f)¥ocbcd^e;'t«>i':4toMmkiiiieBt'jdnoMarag4^ 

mdtiatry,  of  the^abiliffy  <)if  tiite  killm|tgi9lasM^ 

and!  to  th(r  diihi«titi<m  ofAtf  iH-odnctk^wiof  itoaa»  tolmn«k)itifl9y  >d^ 

wetl   fcM*  infei^nal-  eorisirna()itidii  aig  for  ibrdgn  tradcrj:  :  It  Uievdbre 

a]>pears  to  foifew,  that  m^ettfty  eio«tttr5v  6f  ^icbdie!]mbiid  'dsbt 

i&  considerable,  \t  beMateB  es^smiat  Id  the>u«lfa)re  of'thet<it«M!^ 

that  the  priced  of  coitmi0dittes<(|liould  be  k^pc  aa  high-:  aiB  pesHiUi 


f « 
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dUies  may  bedugmented, '  ''    * 

We  have  ahready  ireeti  tbaf  b^ween  Trtfighb<)wwng^  Hadont 
\vhose  commerce  is  perfectly  fret^  the  real  price  of  the  preciout 
metats  cannot  greatly  vary;  because?  if  a  e^rtain  quantity  0^  gold  or 
silver  would  in  theone  coufl^y  exchange  ^tft  a  Vntrch'iai^er  qfiantity 
of  odier  coitonTodili^»  tHan  in  the  dtfa=er,  the  rtt^nekants-  would 
dferive  a  profit  froiti  carrying- thfdse6iher  tdrtJnk»iliies  ftbmahe 
former  country  to  be  exdmng^d  ^iii-^  latB^ir  tor^goWf  w  siiMeri; 
and  this  trafKc  x^ould'be  c^ritrmi^d  until  %  edipfeytng^^  the*  cofiRBEfe 
of  the  latter,  and  replenishing  tho^^  of  th€f  fc^rffier  )cotMil»y,T  .the 
value  of  the  ptecidtis-metab  wa[$  brO^ight^Ae^rlyio  an-'eiltiaUi^yih 
regard  to  oiW  cdmrrioditfes^,  16  bfelh,  Birfif  the  latter  €WMry 
ihould  lay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on- ttli^'artie}^;  except  tha'preoioua 
inetals  imported  ft«m  th^6^*6ttter^;'the^'Stt«fetrWe  «didd'»o*  kinger 
be  carried  dri  to  any^ad^tita^e-  ilnte6^lfa^'p^e«iou#  m^HilftArere^at 
Iteast  s6meAtng'iiioi*e'tfta#'2e>'pt^ie^tl  itiof^  vaiuabte  i^liett^  con*- 
pared  With  oth^  c^tmrfdffities  ihr'^tho'fbyitiei'"f6an' in^^'tbe^laltdr 
'<;oiintry.  But  if  these  dtities^  bttiy  partially  elitendied-tD  abfaie  of 
tiie  ifVticleis  irtipoHed  from  th^*fbt^rft'er'cbttMry;\V^  ^wei« 

left  free,\or  sutrjed  W  li*ss  "di^tt^^kjunicb,  if  iiteit*the>i#hMe/o**tbe 
^ct  wtiuld'in- niafiiy*'iiff«rtitc#  W  liist  *' iMhile^'feoiwelpartioltlie 
Wiiitr/;<if  di(8  comifif  w^&^ild^'tli^frittyaboillfti  lliraiM  iHVo^b  kas 
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advantageous  channel  dian  that  in  ^hich  it  would  otherwise  fan^^ 

o  «A  j(IHiri^Ta|iid  tmbtiii»d4t«  df  mcreasing  the  price  of  com- 

^^r\^p^it9|iii^k^:fa»i£Btt^  iliilh^^tdoplloiV  ofa  paper  cui^i^ency;  whicb^ 
^^jdedil^/unifoiiiiidatiesi^n  ^  imp^tatrdti,  -wiiljiot  etifirely  drm^ 
^#/^i  QitX'^lnUMltt  tbe)pKeeH)W9i.itfettl»i  By  thi^  means  they  nmv 
l^;]^i^pAt(|)0s:  Miihh'^die«^£ipet«,'^o  Idflg  s»  the  amount  of  paper 
]^sM44  4ae9i»i9t  e&aand  uaiciue^prii^pto^tien  to  the  rate  of  the  inopott 
dMti^s^n.  ButiioiiOiMkD  ta  itt^U-aie^  ifhi^  strbjecT,  it  will  be  proper  to 
t§H9h^iviawi.<tkf^illiB>  difiereAt  4itft6v^"aM  effects  of  some  of  tbe^ 
vapripiw  papen'OUfrcDciee  bickertoUE^ied  in  different  countries. 
ij,)9(>  'J|£iU9:(of  ANchange,  whether  j^rivtte  or  public,  domestic  or 
i^iprcuimi.  tafje  ivinttpally  u^^  a  division  of  mer^- 

^fj^n^ikil^umMS,)  which  "CouMuot'^  tiike  place  \\ilhout  their 

i\Hi,  ;Wbefi.a.nKrch«iteNperl8»gi^odd'lo'a  foreign  country,  or  to  any 
di«VMgi)l;..piWt;oif  fai».  own.  vounti^y ;  but  for  the  conveniency  of  bills 
of  ei¥ichgnge^.hi&»iusti^ii  import  the  e^act  amount  of  their  net 
jpiSk^ei^di  il^.iretuni^:  in  order  lo  rdpltik:e  his  capital  with  the  profits 
arisipg'0P  ils.  entpioyjonentii  'Tiiiii<is  fio  doubt  frequently  done :  but 
ii|om«Uiyi^«iQOces>particBhurly<  where  the  mode  of  exchange  is 
circuitous^  as  in  our  pieceding  instance  of  Ijiat  of  British  cutlery 
for  tlie.teas  of  ChuMi;  theca^ital  of  ^ly  one  merchant,  or  his  know- 
ledge of  the  difii^ient  mar loels,  "would  seldom  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  follow  this  intricate  transaction  through  all  its  different 
Tamificatk>os>  with  jSO  auich  advantage  either  to  himself  or  to  the 
p^t)liCfit.as^.  n^ay  aem'ui^  &obi.  die'  ti*afisaction  being  carried  on  by 
ft^v^^i  difiS^i;ent  pefsons^.wbo  b»ve  eaeh  dedicated  their  time,  their 
attj^mioi^ftiid  (lnur<  capital,  to  distinct  subordinate  branches  of  it. 
Tl)e..WJrcfe£int  \vho  deals  in   cutlery  only,  can  certainly,  with  the 
sai^;^iidustry.Rud  abilitie8,;Bcquire  a  mueh  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  quality;  fcom  tvboiii  itcun  be  best  and.  cheapest  pqf- 
cbA$^  an^i^f  r  the  ^diffpireiit  places-  Wiieire  it  can  be  sold  to  the 
gcea^e^t  £^^)yai>ta^;    tham  cbe  could- acquit^  'of  fifty,  or  of  five 
hup^rfddMl'er^nkfirticieiiLiof  .commerce,  which  may  occasionally  be 
eitlii^c  diffcctly  oe  ciri€«*>toiisif)B3Ccli£m^d  for  it.    The  merchant 
w  ho,^^l^. in  cattery  )0nly>.8end&>lt  to  tli^ee  markets  \vhere  be  has 
goo^jT^a^pn  ti^fe^lJ^veit  ;Wiil*seIi  for  such  a  sum  as  will  procure 
hiiflfbill,!;i(pfje|t<<i)^i)^  in  his.own'couhti'y  to  the  amount  of 

tb&^pf^^)jf,q^t|vftf.U>ft«^utl«iy^  togedjdr  with  H  reasonable  profit  on 

hi^[f{i^^^i¥'^'Oi^M^'i^^TP^^  these 

biiif;tf3iii,ijs«lf,fyiieyideat^r0©f|thiiti«^  made^   " 

or^\f^s,f:;kpj^^|^4'^^ii^^«^6>'i'^tuniB  irtu^odif  of  oneirratufe  Or  anoiher 
to^Jjf  ^g^u^.jOriiilw^iUlitlerji^  otbttWiBeihere^ wxjuld  be  iio  futids  <p 
8"fc*f'1.4*^iWWftiJ"«lid>eyi\'i;flfuld  emuetiit^itAy  be  ^rbtoted. 

iK"i'^f^'^?^^**&^^  /Bttbdivisioa of:busiiies&  irbrch  takbs  ^lace  in  % 
gr4jfi^!(^^i'ffll^^iic|j(t^\vu,,r|l>e4^  of  exchange Jb,e* 
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comes  the  sole  employment  pf  many  people.  '  In  order  to  pUfeVc^ 
the  inconvenient^  )^..JLe^  |^  ^i^^//9it^t)9iiiedcib3^)i9igrclit(lfl6  4vho 
mitv  wish,  to  pprchj^si^  yr,  ^p)  4i^p^)©febiU5  ^freRdMhgejnu^iiW^irWy 
after  cusitquiers^  bjJl-brpK^f/^.  Jb^tfifkibeenhJSBA^fa 
dffiees^  and  attend,  op  tjiie  Ipli^^h^g^i'ii^^^taibi^iiig  the  btf^^^ 
and  seflers  of  bill§  ;fqgeti)§f^  o3v/^>4^cfrfiK|Men%  hapji^fts  AaiMll«? 
sum  for  \yhich  the  on^  v\'ishi^^t^]df^v<^jUiii9l:  :jeHe^^ 
the  other  \vant$  a!  bill,;.  i^l^^^Q.^itmkbflfipeiifl  tfairt:Kia&^<  M^ant^Mlls^ 
at .  a  period  when  f^jiv  PAi;np)v^jj«rp  d^HedkiB  Q£idrtavifig>;^'at]d  ^^& 
ftverse.     This  gay^V  rUe  .i^oj)  ^(pinom'^bli  baokiwg4howJQS,M  Wlfii*/ 
from  their  gre£)t  c^pit4  J^ifi^tat^Ubdd^Cnodii^iAce  Isnabted  aiyt 
thfies  either  to  draw  Qf.^9  q^j^  bills^iat^uchhofsleof  eidtHiafi^M^ 
maybe  e(|uiva]en(  to  tbe)4^j9iJSi^|ff>r{)ciisb:orl)iii6  resp<^V^y/]|^^ 
to  the  medium  in  whic^  th^nOC^opdi^ieiithe  re^peetiveit^uhtrii^i^ 
oh  which  they  aie  drawn*,,  Aaitlve^einvumstaQoes of  jsd^ti>  bamkef^' 
are  generally  inpre.ieye4  )9»  ith?(>?  Jthjiffiiof maiMt  -inercfcaiitM/Bd  tfejir^ 
bin^  are  gen^r^lly  pr^i^err^d^^  .'Uioste  lof  ihetia^ter;  aiid»ad'i^^ 
comes  their  pecuIiar.bH^^i^^s  jti^  inqiliire  iiit0)4l]e)re9pr}iidibiKt3if'^iyd''^ 
regularity  of  their  ,cu^o|])^rs^;  ;th«yvhateaaijb^tteropportiij<i'fty^of 
judging  whether. the  bills  QiF^n^i^titiiemi  (are^good  or  ne^t^Uh^l^ 
most  other  individuals  c<>ijild  jli^ivc 4 .  Tiie  banker's ^Po6t''censkt^>  ^ 
sometimes  of  a  small  comin^9sipniSOinetiai^8:in  the  difference  of-ex*' 
change  at  which  th^y  Af^w  or  «aah.faolU:;  .andi  sometimes  of  both 
these  advantages :  the  brol^f^'a ;  consists ^ .  of  •  his  ^brokerage  alone, 
lianking-houses  for  this  braacbj  ofrbufiknass^ware  of  very 'ancient 
establishment;  two  of  those, in^Hiti^bstan  are  said  to  have  existed 
under  their  pres.^nt  fotrnif,  fprm^xlj  .at  (Bqnares)  but  for  86me  tihid 
past  at  Calcutta, ,  for.  upwf^i^ds/of  a  thousand  years,  and  to  employ 
each  anumber  of  cleji^^udo^lierdepeodeBto little  short  of  thenuni-' 
ber  of  those  in  the  aervige  of  ih^  bank  of  'England.  ' 

The  mercantile  spirit  of  modern  Eitfopehas  afforded  more 
summary  means  of  recoverancd'.on^bills  of  exdiaptigethan  on-any 
other  s0cutiiie>',  and  they  have« in. consequence  become  a  vefry  laf^ 
part  of  the  circulating  meduua  bf:  soineeotmtries.  In  the  rich 
and  populous  county  of  Lai^tcaster  for  instance,  they  formed  duritig 
the  late  war.  by  fai:  th^  greatest  part  of  the  circulating  medium. 
As  these  bills  are  gei^erally  dro/wnat  a.  abort  dat^<(mb5t  commonly 
two  months),  and  are  pfte^  ^t^popted^  and  h»ve  a  number  of  indorse-' 
ments  on  therUi  it  i^ji  jcowo^ofily  diought  tteit  there  is  very  little 
probability  of  the  whole  respoosihid  parties  failing*  before  theshort 
period  at  which  the.  (bill,  will  (fall  due.  These = bills  ho^a^ev^i^^aife 
vefy  frequently  merely/.  atscgmiBodalion  bills,  fabricated  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  ca>p^tat :  tibe  at3oepto/8  ift- London- are' to6' 
frequently  the  identiQalt  drawers  in'  the  country,  but  signing  tt 
diiierent  iinn  for  the  purple  >  of  deception  ;  and  many  tdf  the 
inddVsenients  ate  also  sometimes  fictitious  names,  which  have  no 
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fflt)^enc«  l^ut  on  tlie  back  of  the  bills^  and  which  are  ox\\y  ini^rtkA 
^Jlk^ni^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  currency.  These  biHs  a^e  ho\^- 
fyrej:  oiW  paid^  by  means  of  the  fabrication  and  diseeuntitig'  bf 
p|tl|er  aknitar.bins  before  the  former  fall  due  :  individuals' and  eveo 
jbfii^b^g-^ouses  (thougTti  unacquainted  with  the  parties)  sometimes 
<fi^'^  confidence  m  them,  lilt  Che  bubble  bursts,  when  they  fiiid 
jUieiPVi^elvW  considerable  losers  by  them. 

2d.  Notes  of  hand,   or  proAiissory  note^,  titk  56ii^ettme$  4n^f)e 

fjPlif  able  %o  iCH'der^  in  wbicli  case  the  indorsers  become  resp6Tis%le 

tor.  th^ir,  due  jpaymeitt, .  as  in  bills  of  eichUnge;  but  they  always 

^Jofie  the  adclitioRal  security  of  an  acceptbr,  and  consequently  cau- 

oot  jt)e  protested  iiutit  due  and  not  piiid :  tb^y  are,  for  these  reasons, 

IfAi  iWgotiable  than  bills  of  exchange, 'and  av^  therefore  seMomer 

.  Hsodifpr  tlie  purpose  of  accommodatiofi.     But  the  promissory^  notes 

.If}  most  general  use^  ainl  which  bf  lateyears  have  bedome  the 

Ereclominating  circulating  medium  of  Britaid,  are  thbse  issued  by 
ankehs  and  made  payable  to  the  bearer  on  d^maiid.  'These  offer 
fiO  seciuity  to  the  holder,  "but  the*  reSpoittlbility  of  the  d^di^'er; 
AtA  so  long  as  it  remains  optionaVto  take  oi'  to  refuse  these  tiotes, 
and  so  long  as  they  arc'regutarly  Cashed  on  demand,  they  are  a 

;  great  conveiueoce  to  indiTiduals,  and  of  much  benefit  to  the  public  ; 
because^,  to  .a  certain  extent  they  answer,  in  ihteiinal  iritei^cdurse, 
all  the  purj^oses  of  a  circulating  mediutii  of  gold  and  silver,  witb^ 

,  .out  beinf  equally  expensive  tb  the  natioi^.  This  beneiit  however  can 

,  only  reach  to  the  replacing 'by'paper  a  certain  pi'Oportioii  of  thepr^ 
cious  metals  which  would  otherwise  be  required  for  the  circulation  of 

,  the  country  ;  because  as  a  batik  note  \&  in  itself  of  iittte  or  no  vatne^ 

.  so  its  relative  value  can  only  be  ascertained  by  that  for  whicb  it  cab  at 
iany  time  be  exchanged ;  and  it  <iannot  be  exchanged  for  gold  or  sifver^ 
unless  the  banlc  which  issues  it,  keeps  va  its  coffers  such  a  quantity 

.  of^ these  metals  as  from  experience  is  found  to  be  at  all  tiiiies  equal 
to  the  demand  for  tbem  iii  exchange  for  th^se  notes.  '*i\\t 
▼alueof  the  precious  metals  in  respect  'to  ottier  commodities  Can- 
not therefore,  for  any  consid^able-  length  Of  tittle;  be  greatly  al» 
tered  l)y  the  issue  of  any  quantity  of  paper;  whfch  is  payable  knd 
regularly  paid  on  demand  in  gold  and  silver.'  ,lf,^for  instance;  there 
were  forty  millions  of  gold  and  silver  in  any  ifoitiitrV;  arid  that  in 
additibn  IQ  that  siim,  twenty  millions  of  pap^r Were  *  ta  be  issned^ 

.  tb0  sixty  millions  liaving  how  to  perform  exactly  the  same  functions 
that  forty  did  before,,  it  is  eyideiit  that  every  article  mtist  become 
exactly  one  half  dearer  than  it  was  before.  But  if  the  valUe  of  the 
precious  metals  in  respect  to  otb'er  commodities  Was  prevrousljr'  ill 
such  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  same  cotnmoditi^s  in  the  neighbours 
png  coi4ntries  as  tbd  existing  communi(fationd  with  these  cotmtries 
learrapted,  it  is  evident  thaMhe  newly-createtf  rise  oi  price  in  the 
Cormer  country  would  induce  the  ftierchaiits  of  the  latter  cotmtriea 
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:|to  poM.r  tJieir  coifimodities  into  .the  former  to  be  exchaQged  foi:  its 

gpld  aud  1^1  ver  ;  and  this  trade  woufd  be  coiitihued  OT  metreiKif^ 

.  briurn  of  prices  ^^as  afgain  re-estab1i^ed  betweeii  thi'se  iiiligKudurafc 

jqguntries ;  so  that  nearly  ^s  ihuch  goiy  and  sitvet  Xi0oiila  iite  ^ffifr 

^dranii'P  from  the  circulation  ast  fhere  was  paper  poufed  Ihttt'ifi     '^^ 

^cJd  and  silvey  which  were  thus  witibdrawn  froin   the  dr^Brtfiij^ 

iTOuM  not  however  be  lost  to  the  cpuntry';    they  Would 'Kti?p!y^tfc 

exchanged  for  a  productive  capital^  aiid  one  much  ttidxe  fxexitiSBA 

to  the  state.  '        *  '        ^  '    ^    ^ -^ 

On 


a  late  ektraordiaary  occasion,  the  Legislktifre  taid  a  reW<i^oiii 
on  the  Bank  of  £ngland,  which  Drotiibited  li  froM/cd^hWHls 
Jaat(^  when  presented  ifor  payment,  t  shair  not  fifcfe  d^c^  iHto 
.  ifa^  real  motives  which  induced  Government  ^'to  tecortlmen<li^^X)r 
Parliament  to  adppt,  auch 'an  unprecedehted  measure  ;'^hei'e1fettn 
assigned  was,  to  prevent  the  precious  metals  bring  eip6rtrid^br 
the  use  of  the  epemy  :  we»shairhereafter  exiimiiie  hovv  fai'  itcoiiW 
ficissibly' be  attended  with  this  pstensiMy  desired  ieiFect J;'  atidjks 
the /Ultimate  conseq^uences  of  thi3  measure  were  desthiea  to  prt>»- 
4iice  the  most  sinking,  effects  oii  the  prosperity  and  bappini^sB  of 
the  coHiUry,  it  mi^  not  he  irrelevant  to  our  subject  to  fcnlow  ttenni 
Jtbroi^h  many  of  their  raipificatbns.  !"     '        ' 

,    The  bank  of  England  enjoyed  (he  most  extensive  means  -^ 
is^ing  its  paper..  The  dividend^  oii  the  public  debt^  and  most tsf 
ibe  issues  of  government^  were  made  in  its  notes ;  and  it  had  be- 
$ide»  a  very  wide  means  of  issue  by  tfaediseoUntingofbillsof 
eichrnige^  and  of  promissory  notes;  Whilst,  however,  it  was  obli]^d 
to  <:asb  its  notes  on  demancT,  these  issues  were  restHctedby  neces»- 
stry  priideiyce,  because  had  they  ever  extended,  White  this  was 
.  fte  cas6^  so  far  as  greatly  to  increase  tlie  price  of  comtnoditi^ 
<irfaich  we  have  dready  seen  would  have  betti  the  Yieeessary  con^ 
sequence  of  greatly  augtnentirig  the  circulating' m^diunf  6f  %e 
country),  the  importation  df  K)reign   articles   t6" be'  exchanged 
4ot  .our    gold    and  silver  would   have  be^h   proportlonably  in^ 
creased;  and  tp  supply  the  gold  and  silver  required  forthiii  ci/m^ 
Anerce,  the  p&per  ^ould'have  returned  on  the  bank  as  fast  as  it  was 
iatued,  until  theiiT  coffer^  would  have;  been  finally  emptied.'    A 
Tesidt :  which  nofiat  soon  have,  taken  place  in  consequence  of- ihe 
^mand  of  l^ullioh  for  exj^ortatipn^  which  would  cbnsequ^ntly  raise 
.  ats  price  in  the  home  iharlket,  and.tltgjreby  6blige  tbe  bunk  to  piiR- 
.  <chase  it  at  a  higher  price  than  it  could  be  again  issued  for  in  the 
Mate  of  co^Qs    But  from  the  moment  of  the  restriction  being  laid 
OB  the  baJt^k^  this  fiec^ssaf?  prudence  ceased  to  operate;  and  as 
the  proQt^  of  the  bank  then  became  ,^omine^sUrat^    S^ixK  ithe 
. ,  quantity  of;  their  notes  kppt.  in  circulation  ;  every  iftm|>t&tfotr  lAfas 
.  fOfiered  to  the  directors  ^Q.^ncr^ase  H  as  much  as  possible.     Nor 
WW  was^tbe  iQcreased  is^ue  of  pa^T,  iWessajily  arising  on^^  of^is 
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btft^^NV^^  eJh»{tK^tl^tiy  Mehanbilef;^^  "vfiUi '  safety  tofssue  <)iiifttim^t<  of 
nbi^^i^hi^fd^^k^^ftiAnb^hk^&4c^i)^^t'ore  tH^ restriction  was 
ItfKi  ^Hr'b^^ii^  t4ve>t'WdiiM^iiiikiiied?tftel9F  4idVe  come  back^M  ttem 
t6  l&^^5^chdii«dd  'fbr^'^aid'nttd^siHerfof  the  purpose  of  exfjortaliofr > 
M!4ff4llie*^Mivat^  ytik^vef^  dn^ of ^inctoubCed  ci«dit>  ah  iildividi&ttl» 
i^ft^i'ithb'^cslH^tloa  Iiadl^h^ki  ifrh^/  <i:otild  but  seldom  have  any 
imse^  M  ^^h^Yigili^  its  ilote^T(>r'thode  of  the^l»afik  of  £iigbinik 
WKriff'attj^  p^mn  hm^  pAjrrtient'tfi  make  ma  distant  part  of  die 
^^hlkry/di^^I^lf^^  "iiH^t  cie^t^iMlyb^  preferable; 'but  a^neithei* 
V«>ttM  )5tt8S^  ^Virt^i«l^W^d,  'the  d&tiger  to  them  of  ato  ov«i>»isMie 
w^i'grtdtfy  dlhilttisted**  the  ^xjJienbe  a^id  risk  of  repienisbing  llic 
r6fR;it'bfHhe't'6im^ry  baftfcj  was  ibo  gfeatly  tlimirasbed ;  itosfimdi 
ft^  the'^xp^nieaiid  risk  of  fremiitirtg^  paper  money  to  «  distance  ai^^ 
feiii'itltan  those  att<*fndiiigt the  trarnspbrtation  of  gold:  the  facility 
of '  procuring  funds'for  the*  purpose  of  rcplenislnng  the  coffers  of 
tbbMdbimtry  batiis,  wfts  gf eatly  ffugmefited  by  the  eKciteu^Qt  %\'hicti 
tfie  bank  of  Etigland  r«c«ived<to  idk^onnt  their  biUs  of  exchange: 
Uhd  the-  pr'ofits  of  the  ooiirttfybtoffks  were  greatly  augmetited  fey 
thediiniftutibrt  of  the  diead  stbck  which  they  wefe^obiiged  to  keep 
ill  (heir  coflfferti,  in  order  to  anstvei*  <iccask>nal  demands.  ByjM. 
Ihcisc  Iheans/tHe  encouragement  held  out  to  banking  was  so  great, 
tliat  the-  fiumber  of  country  bftiifk^  twis  not  only  much  increased, 
but  the  rssueii  of  each  of  thtta  individually,  as  well  as  of  tbe  baitk 
of  England;  were  vastly  augmented.  The  necessary  consequences 
foFldwed  this  great  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country;'  the  wages  of  labor,  afiid  the  price  of  commodities  (not 
eiicepting  buHidu),'  rose  in  proportion:  the  interest  paid  on  the 
^blie-debt  i^s  wntuMy  diimtiished,  or  (what  is  the  same  fbing)*it 
wa:s'r^pi*esehti^dby  tt  smaller  Quantity  of  comnK>ditieB'than  before: 
die  Y-eiit  of  land  r^icfly  increased;  and  those  tenants  who  bekl 
*tbem  on  vM  ieases,  acquired  considerable  augmentations' to  dieir 
•cabitalj; ;  rtiese  capitals-  were  generally  employed  in  improving  the 
aoti,  by  tfa6' produce  of  which  they  had  been  acqtiired;  and -this 
impi^oVemetit  gave  employment,  and  4ttQy  increasing  wages,  to  a 
p^fbdigibua  niuTtitud^  of  laborers  of  both  se^es  and  of  ^all-  ages, 
'^h6^htld¥ofni^rly  bc^n  a  bcrrthen  on  the  community.  The  increased 
^dthh  of  idtd  f^miers  and  country  laborers  enabled  tbem*4o  coti- 
i^time  a  hiudi  gi*eatet*  qtiablity  of  matittfa^turesthait' before  ^atid^ 
iKefefby  the  home  consumption  of  ourmanufacttire^  (which  ii  always 
ih^k  great  cotititry  out  of  all  Comparison  the  greatest  was  tnuoh 
:^ti^mented.  And 'thus  the  augmented  proportion  bf  the  produce 
'pf  the  Ja'tid  ^nd  labor  of  the  state  which  beeatne  appropriated  to 
ll^^' industrious  pafrt  of  the  community,  gave  sndi  ^a  »p«r  to  eiP»- 
tiOn,"fbat  'during  a  nvast  protracted,  Sanguinary,  and^exp^nsi^'wary 
tlVc"|irc?ipcKty  ^of  the-  iJation,-  and  Jfs  imKs|^it«b'fe^tt>pt<il*,^the 
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«ii4  tjUl . .iTXWe / on,  its  :C^ficl4^iftp,.it  .brpwgbti^l>l9< d^^i^imffff'rW^ 

pi^Qi^Aiss,;aftd.tlu^.«wM^^fl^  bie,  doi^p,^'HhqMhg<fiftt>los^^y^pefii»p/i 
nvi  ^^ithp^t  ih^ ,  uttf^  .riAii^. ,  pf , i\^,  bskjsiij  unlf^ss •  i^he > curresathpijce 
fti*  JbritUioA. \yf re  r^jdfHifi4;iaf>d  it  y/^^,nf^  ppswble >fof,,ttert^aak 

f<)f^-.qb%«d,,  w  tl%^.ftrsli,?^|»pjU)mfi,^f  ,4  prolwAiitfy  ¥  pe^ce^HQ 

si^'J^w,  2i^,tJ^«i.)DiiiU  f»rk%  t^  rtb'^  tiioi^.th^  i:esti^Uoa,iXki4bt,pFf>b4r 
ti4iy.c§asQ»ior)  rather  ^t  a.p€i;iod,^^^a^  considerable  tim^^before  ih^t 
ev«i^  trfi<^tfW  i;^kf^.  places,;  tO;^low  Si^fficieft|b^time /ar  ibeir^f^pflfer^ 
t<>rM  fiUe<fewMU  a  nw^^Qin^g^y.fcefiore  they  ^hopld^suuJiie^pb^ged 
Ift^jesupie  tbfiif  6aAsh,p^u>Q|j*tsHf  Tor^jfeQt.ibi^  jthere  was  biit  one 
pp^ibie  M^y*  VVhile  Utei  cirofikitkig  ^Be^iurvv  i:^tainQd  it$..liieii 
<)ifguita^^^^4b€^q!^rreo|l;prH:e,o(h  bullioa.  f^^QMld  ^t  fall^  unless  <tli9 
^;^chstf^g^»bte..^Q«>WQdiW**  of  iHe  cj^p^umtry  could  bayp^be^p.^m^ 
IHprv^^^  M%;a  liice  propQniop^  .But  tliisv  latt^  ^fi^^  being :iBi;,jjf^ 
^fp&pp^i  \vi|binjtbe,pp^e|-  pf.  the  baji^li^  its  ,^5^>j}T,p^wWe\i:e^pgrs^ 
yimM  imimh  Ibp  qpantity  of  p^peR  in  qif9f4^iBg» jtilLti^^jyic^ 
1?f,,J)uUipn,^hoMW  h^l^  ipw,  or  tbe  mint  wk^  b^ft^r  hox^^ 
^rid,  B^rtier  be.,eayjJ|^.jieKf4^^'effeptedr>:pt%,}^ 
m  a^^mit^f  .go&'^r{jj^^f^,^pf/s>J3ably  4^^^;l^!gl^^ 
#fl^i:ir».  w|^yPQ|,ip  )fe§rPWflr  of  i/th^t  h^i^ki4i^^tpgi^o.,fJtyri  imr 

,^ii^^Hm  Mk  /Pi^:exf|!pdQgfVrifliiJ,ondon,  a«^.ftftife^a(^ft|W|ij{% 

ij*eW*^.dif4!<?tiy  ^prniwtif^s^at  n«c»«^?y  ,|t<^  ^A^mfft&fbW&W 

<&»«bipg!;^«dl  i'epdfjrii^i«§i;|Wft<bWQHS  ^n^rppc^rta^^l^JHJS^bJ.e.^^ts 

'^l^}4^rmei9r99m^l^^^^\Xl]^kiih  wh^h  AYpife  ii^j^allyu^^^f^i^i^J^ 

A3I  y>g  pfix^sba^^fcecSfinOH^  ftWJ  ^rM<1 

4n^  .  0€^^{^§,  tjl^y.l^ht  get,4b<f*A  r^W0Wte4,atj,l}|^,^]bgv{k 
,<rfvj35«gteo4.4smHl;  3flJjflifry..gj?npwray^,f(eii|sj«g^.aU  4i5Pf)^4o.,^RB 

<^*>iiWhrjFib»«M* <^9«i. tfepJff }?J  4«prwi»g  ^^cfla  of  tht,4ne?^iw,^  liieet^ 
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tcitii3«  withio.mvch  munnofwer  Iim1«r  tbm  ^etofofe^  ^eir  ismfiir 
li^tiof  biUaof  eKcba«g0f2in(i  profvis^ar^'  ndles.  S«ieb  'wtrq  t^ 
Ii«cies9ar.>  nwa^uurefiitd^v^bioh  ^li^  bMik;tofi  SSH^giitod  M^as  leduoed  ^7 
a  ()i»e .conttd^r«lk>ii  f(i#r>itaf«iwn:09fe(y  |iaiKlaflm^pea(€e  ht4  aotuaUjr 
liikeii^|Jace»!  it  b^amotO(eDe»siry  lo^piUK^Hi  Ihem  «fith<evle9.gre«l«r 
j^Qrtbaiiiiiiieo  ih2kl(WMffml|iiBf0Qttteiiiplariom»  >      >         ^ 

.  .  Kro0i  the  period  ii  \\\m  reatrioti^Mi  nHi  Ibe  iMmk  of  Englatid.  taking 
plair^^.die.couiitity  banksi  had  granted  cr^ts  la  i^tvmts  and  to 
mapiifactttrers  <witb  a  libetaiili^^.if  ii0t  prof^9iQii>  befall  iiokaowtt-; 
nod  ,^  gnsat  pcofoittioD  of.  tbe  gutevaliaa  of  4he  laitd>  and  of  tb^ 
various  maiiufaqluret  atid  cotniaclrQe^'Of  the.  towos>  «oon  ^tfme  to 
be  caiiied  oa^  in  part  at  leait^  by  tbo  ci^dilt  d^ived  froti  tho 
country  banks.  The  tranaitioii<froAi  t^rotratted  state  lofws^l^ 
to  peacei  would  natural^  fa^ve  canMed^agtieat  alteration  in^  the  ^ 
«HfQ8taiioes  of  a  vast  nuookftr  of  Iboie:  speiNlialora;  and  ^viould 
comeqiiendy  bave  induced  tiie/COfinlry  hidka  to  bive  recalled  mapgr 
of  their  creElit8>  and  to  become  joaotioiis  m  ikmr  di900u&t#>.tinul 
ihey  xnight  be  able  to  jadge  bo^  die  tiircuoiitaiices  of  their  ouefto* 
mersiwere  likely  to  he  affected » by  the  tiew  sitttation  of  affeira: 
bnt  when  to  this  were  st^ersrdded*  the  idiffieultios  tdwbieh  th^ 
Ihemseivfis  were  auli^ecfted  fay  the  ne&eial  of  discouwts  >at  ti»^  henk 
of  Eoglaady,  a  commoit  cbgrcie;  of  pmdenoe  suggested  to  them  the 
Jieceaaity  mf  greatly  eontnacting  their  foivief  mne^y  and  of  arcunsK 
Jicrshiog  their  htifimeas  ds  miicfe  (as  fioeiible% 

Tbna  the  citx^ahting  medium  of  Ate  country  was^  m  ^  ^Qr<<^ 
UBie  than  conid  haire  been  expected^  reduced  within  v^  narrow 
limits;  bullion  fell  of  cdufise  to  the  mint  priee,  aod  itoouldfllot 
wril  fall  much  lower>  --otherwise.  individuaJa  would  hav^  th^vo.  il 
into  the  mint  and^  afteswavds  isBuei^  It:  in  the  <shap^  of  coin :'  aksost 
^cv^ry  other  oommonhty  also  necessarily  fell  in  priccj  inptopOrtion 
to  the  dimioistioQ  of  the  eireuladog  mediums  Thel^rieer'eoiild 
no  longer  pay  bis'  stipulated  res t,  many  di  them  w^re  nmsd  ;^d 
theiasf^s,  their,  ihmtlies^  the-  hborers  tbey  had  crnployeii  and«  theii^ 
iBmihes^  were  all  reilucedto  onepromiacuQus  stale  bf  pdnperi^tfi* 
The  farmers  atid  tbebt  laborers  beittg'«no  loegor  ia  a  ooildilion  t<) 
purchase  the  articka  of  theiF  former '  consunrption^  Ihe  'artiftoers 
.and  uianu^acturers  coiUie(|uently  lost  their  priaeipal  ^jsustoe^to. 
The  public  oredttor;  Attd<  eibipetldiary  .oontitttied  io  bd  enlilied^  to 
the  .same  aostiafll  income  as  hefone^  4kit.-  ilfalitiiiiomiiialf  iMbm^> 
as  ft  caiiuS'  to  .represent  a  tuineh  krger  <|uimtil^-  of  «biimodttt|)S 
than /it  bad  done  some  Stut  ydarah^fbte^ 'SO;«ttiWas.  really  ^mwh 
greater. .  iMueb^heaviertakalaientbeoame  Te^bite^to  me^  tba>io-*' 
^  lisrest  <<^}.the  puhtie  debty  in.  cxMiBequei»ee  of  ribe  iincreased  fVidae 
*  ^mtasiey.*  ^' And 'Bathe  pmporton  of.  the  prbduce  of  ilhe  land  a«d 
^tjhmejot  ihi^^g^te  whiob  was  tippi^priated  4o^(th«!^!  uifM'odiialig^^ 


^' th^t  "destliMf^  for>tbe  ^U{y(7^  cif  the  iiukistli^us  tolasi^^d  ;'  hM^h 
%ih  hav€i  atreiidy<^se^  lbarth«^gi%d«e¥^«or^te99'pmtperJity  of  k  stsrtt; 
fe  euu&ed'«bylf!ie'grusafer  oi«  lei^d  9{>I>mpi«u<m'o^^^te|^it>diice<if  ite 

bj  the  difliinution  ef'tH^'^if^lttimgint^^fi&uim/iif^  o^nsequeiict^^f  ^ 
iHtfy^t^^  4^4lntitiiliiii^  ^  tite  t^^^titrdtfiDti-'Oft  ikkelMmi^  of  England, 

*th^  i«aA««  -vt«is^V}if4ren^d^roiift  tliti  k^yj^fcift  df  itidfistry^  into  Uti))y<>- 

"filat^  ^dS;  in  toiisequ^ni^e^  beevi  ihef eby  gt^ady  itf]^ 
•^'^^TIidttik^^^yieriAidfi^eM  of  the'cmmtry,  vrfaich  becalrMf  90  eoti* 
i^^m^irtiitied'mtl^fmi'^^  nanbtmon  of  peace^  wns  caiuefd  % 
im  dkoificrtiolr  * xrf^^tha  <!b^i1imiff  niectino^  of  the  conmiry,  ttpp^esrs 
%v<id«nt,  by  tte'iHudd^  trMsMoic  frt$«ii  a^'statse  tff  public  pi^sp^it^, 
^  iiv^t  of  vay  igftn^  pabK^  aiwl 'private  di^tnsist ;  at  a  period  ««4»en 
'M  othtt  AAng  ^ppe9fed€»mtimilifyno  ^eontribHte  to  sitdi  an  effeHf-, 
-When  the 'capital  of  ihe  Cduiiti'y^«fiU('in  no  respect  diminished ;  amid 
trh^M  by  tbiB  itiddction  of  <mr  fleets  aild  anmiesf,  a  very  considefabie 
^ropoitien  of -lihe  popiilarfioi^  of  ^tho  nCatesltmild  have  be«n  tuiti^ 
tTom  tifnproduttli'^,  to  prodalctive4«bor.'  AupA  iMid  Pariiaaient^  b^ 
^^re'  lli*e  fall  of  tb^^  precioif s  meueb  in  our  market^  redoced  tb^ 
filaiidjlird  of  our  eurt%nt  t^inj  so  that  the  mint'prfce  might  faiHro  m«t 
the  market  price  of  the  p#edtN»»  metals,  it  seems  hig^iy  probable 
(thlit  the  plMi>lie  distfe$«>,  if  not  wholly  avoided^  would  at  least  have 
^een  greatly  ftiittgated.  •  Tbis^^^however/itiight  pmbably  be  one  of 
those  measureii,  M^biieh^  however  beneficial  iii  ^leni&elvesj  might 
*ita¥e  be<&i|'dfflh;ulty  p^haps  inipossiMe>  to  carry  in  opposition  «t) 
geseral' pt^dices*  It  Mroiald  ^pnobabty  have  been  regarded  as  a 
dereliction  of  public  fiith,  and  as  destructitm  of  fhe  pritate  nghts 
>6f  property.  These  obnoxious  epithets  mrgbt,  hou^ever^  have 
been  more  jimdy  ap)4f ed  to  the  re9tridlion>  Mrhkh  irst  denmged  the 
reUtt^e  value  of  the  currency  of  tbe  eountry,  than  t6  a  regulation 
"Whicb  should  maintain  it  at  it9  then  rate.  AH  alterations  in  die 
>dtan(ktxi  currency  of  a  country  are  attended  by  very  seriovs  ii^tis* 
tie^  lk>  private  indiviAials ;  but  nrhen  a  great  depreciation  hM  taken 
|)l(»oe^  and  subsisted  for  a  niMnb^r  ^of  years^  thecQn^neycaniioV 
'bd  r^ored'to  its  afietent  standard  withoiit  at  ieaat  equal'  irgostice 
mud  injiiry  to^  individtsai^ ;  and  if  dve  state  groan  ander  a  kxad  6f 
pubiic^  deibt,  such  a  measure  dannot'be  adopted^  without  giving  tbe 
Mmctst  serious^diseouragement  to  the  industry  of  the  people/ tvftfaont 
transferring  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds/ befbre  destined  to^  the 
litipport  of  industry^  to  the  wanton  profusion  aorf  idle  waste  of ^the 
fiiblie  c)«ditor.  Ulie  trite  proverb* '  ^  one  mai/s  >os»  is  imoiher^s 
fiin/^' '  «ptl  net  befdtuid'to  i)6  idv^y«  contet.    'When'^agrieiflMto 
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dertWig' ail  Adequate  aj^vaptaje/trpm, Jiii#ip» feut«,e«f»  a»:krge  :pcbAr 
pdlt?oVi'6rjl)(i  liiiid  \vliicl)  Jia§,b^e.o.  r^qefitly  .(^ri^^H  ikito ,cuJiii»K 
tfctt  at 'a 'Prodigious  ^xpeiTsey  ,wiilj|  uqlfeaislb^M^^^i^  ^beiidkiwad. 
iTjI'b^  a  considerable  ^liniial  putlay,  9i>4.U9^t  €QBtwie4fi>c.aeffiEarai 


- ..     -.- -     -  .  ,  .  -ftTery: 

•at  codAtry  must  neces^ri|)f  follow  the,  decline  of,. s^iodkune^; 
the  impUtiiepU  of  the  fn^nufactures,  a^d '^be.  bwl^ng^iio^whidk 
tlie^'^efe  eaV/ied  011^  though, oqguialiy  cpD¥]LruCtte^.?kt>9  >|[r^H:;  6x«4: 
piem^e,  coinrnonly  sell  for  hut.^  v^ry,^n^^.pf^^.aii4  a^grQat:  fsarti: 
of'tbeiTi  are  frequently  suffered  x6  f^W.  i^to  ^ec^y,r  ^tl«9*ii.a»y/!aK. 
receiving  benefit  from  them.  And  as  the  home  or  foreign  com- 
merce can  only  flourish  ,\\hef^.agric4^1l^re  s^d  m«m^faq^ur^s  are 
equally  pr osperotis  ;  Bo,  in  the  decline  of  these,  the  ship  of  the  m^r<* 
cjbant  fttrni$bea>  in  fire-^wo<Qd  'but  ati  inadequate  coitipensation  for 
tl^  chargeiit  in  its  c^nslructiofy;  and  his  warehouse  often  becomes  a 
ruin  defaping  ifae  ground  on  M^hich  it:  stood.  But  in  tlie  decline  of 
a  ^(ate  no  loss  is. more  ^^ev^r^ly  felt,  than  that  of  the  education  of 
.i.t9  ipbajlMt^nts :  in  juch  a  state,  steady  employment  cannot  be 
^)^t,9J^pdin  any  one  oceuptitiot^^  and  mechanics  tire  obliged  to  turh 
frpj^  §>n^  empioymeiitt  to  aaolher  in  order  to  procure  a  scanty 
subsisteiKp ;  and  thus  the  advantages  arising  from  the  subdivision 
pfJaborr*i^hi4hth^e  generally  been  acquired  by  means  of  a  tedious, 
and  oft^n  expensive  jBikication  are  gradually  lost.  Jn  the  decay  of 
industry  therefojc^!  the  capital  of  the  community  is  rapidly  con- 
.suj:Qed|  wd  tbe  meaps  of  satisfying  the  public  creditor  (if  that 
shojild»;at4ai\)i  timflibe^th^  primpipal  consideration  of  gdvernmenQ 
is  4aily  ^innni«l]lBd«i  .  <And|  ' 

;;[]frd)y.  £s(QiiQqioer>  biiis, '  with  which  may  be  classed  all  otI\er 
paper^rj^uod  by  goveirnment  or  public  bodies,  bearing  interest. 
Tbe?§  a^eitllJn.faot  nothing  tnore  than  promissory  notes  bearing 
interj^,.\i'atb'thejpipiviiege,  in  thecase  of  exchequer  bills,  of  pro- 
ti*^l^Q$  tbeipty^ftnt  of  the  principal  at  the  will  of  parliament. 
These  are  extremely  convenient  to  bankers,  as,  by  investing  a  conr 
sid^r^^  )pajit  «f  their  ««tpithl  in  tbem,  tliey  can  dVa,w  an  interest 
fon  tb^;SHm>ao)iBv.ested^iaQd  ^  the  «ante  time  have  it  always  ready 
tofee-CQiivefteAinti>4C«ksfain««atse  of  necessity.  'Money,  placed  in 
the^pt|blic-fuiid».i»iiot  eqiiallj^  convenient  for  this  purpose;, because, 
astl^l>ri»€i|»alds.Beldi(snvif  ever  paic^'up,  its  price  fluctuates  much 
mof^ip  tbe-marl^^hdii  th^t  Of  e^dil^uerl^iHs. 

i(':ii^tei»d  of  the  riestraclion  <^n  th^'bank  of  ^ngjand,  government, 
liad|r.b<y',  »ithorit$i>  o^  pariiametit,   i^stied   certificates   bearing  .110 
int^fie^lrxtOiafiaoed  >afvdUiitlit6d*  amount;'  aild  these  cerlificateji 


: 


811  -    ^3^dfti^trf'»>i^%V 


4ifld  beMf^d^  1^  liegaPtydde>r  irt^ll'^i 

white  thetnioniirin  <:itcul^h'hifg^\ai';aflVm^^^ 

trolled'    '|>f''-4)a^*^''*^'^^^  *'  '^*^<>^^'*^^^^^**^^'*^v     ont>     Uirtiinji^iz-kn     ^f     *I«a 

-pansated' 

mem  certiAca^s:^  "Ahd  -^tA*  We%iW<^'11iiie  M  enornioup  |^^ 

the ^  bank*  of  liiigl«id  might,  fe^^Wtr.^^ft/^^^^ 

t0  the  public  accottttt'liythiy^ni^aslir^/^'B^^  ^Y?l*;y.  >*ctS9J^pe  <rj>9r4 

nected  witb-a  paper  ^irculatiohHy  tfcW^/ by  abuse,  to.be  qpny^te^^ 

into  &  souree  of  pnbncmisrei'j  instead  of  b^nept  '^  and  it. js  c^r^J^, 

diat  the  ^governifieht  ofvatiy  'gr^at  cpini'tryj  has-.icrte^  tlwjtj 

pradenceand  cirtuBaf»pettixni,  Mlifchkl'Dtie  can  render  pul}lic^a;pep^ 

ai«afe  and^Kltaittageou^  riiedium  6f 'isxcfrange.  '    ^ 

'   Crap.  Vlf . — On  tHe  Effect^ojTthe  Change  q/  Fashiwts^      t  >  • 

Among  the  various  expedients  fprthe^pttomotioii  of  nianofactui^s 
and  commerce  which  have  bean  r^coxKViiteaded  by  statesmen,  few 
have  met  with  more  gei^ralapprohatim),  09  mpre  liberal  eiicou* 
ragemeut,  than  that  which  promotes  a.  fre(pi«iit  change  of  fashion 
in  dress^  in  equipage^  and  in  furoiturf^  Y el:  ib appears  preUy  evi- 
dent;^ that  such  changes^  instead  ojfc*.  coptributiog  tolhe  weaMi-  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  iiji  which,^eyiAre>  practised,  have  a  ^ 
rectty  contrary  .effect.  It  i$  admitted  that  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  civilized  nations,. ^^nsista  in  the  dexteHty 
'which  their  artificers  have  deriyad  frpm  the'  subdivisioti  of  labinf^ 
which  enables  the  individual,  perhaps  for  ike  greater  part  of  hfs 
hfe^  to  occupy  himself  in  the  bujoe  simple  openrtioo:  biit  ^ety 
change  of  fashion  niu^t  necessarily  4«pcive  some. number' of  ^work-^ 
men  of  the  benefit  of  the  dexterity  thus  acquired,  and  subject  them 
to  the  inconveniencjr  and  loss  of  iearififig  a  mw  occupntioil.  They 
must  thei*efore  b^com<;»  at  least  for^oine  coa^tdoraMe  litiie>'ift)ii^ 
wholly  unproductive  Uborersi  certainly  ks&'pnoduotm  tha&  \kvey 
formerly  were )  and  jl^ierefore  the  abrogate  producB!  oi  the^tlilei- 
must  ttius  be  someiwhat  diminished  bejbw.  what  it'i<»lberwbd  \wA& 
liave  been.  .  -       ♦.     .  »    .  vi  -  •    »•   •• 

Tliis  rage  for  a  perpetual  change  of  fashionfseems  tobe  pecu»* 
bar  to  modern  Europe,  and^  to  the  d^ckioifig^p^yiodsiof  soine  <rf%9 
ancieist  and  most  kixurigus&taCeSji  ^nd  i^i  ptfh«p0r'<>BB  gteat  ^€^ 
son  why  we  have  never  yet  ba^nable  10  rival  ^  India  < or  CktiM*  iif 
their  old  established  manufactuseAy^^it*   spile  of  oar^atkvow^e^^U 
superioritiy  in  every  part  of  pi^.  machinery i     ii.mBi^i  possibly  hat^' 
some  effect  in  exciting  ith^  ipg/eiiu^y  <rf  .0UV:)«n6<Aaiii€a;  bytoltB^ 
sanie' tiihe  it  is  cert^i^nJy  ait^^dfid  by  atcvft^rjr;  gneaAnwattt^  o^iii^^ 
struction,  and  few  years  pass  \]i;id)out  Hi»>  phw^uttift^  V8ry)sa#is9il^ 
distress  in  one  or  other,  of  our  manufacturing  districts.     The  losa 


r.) 
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I 


454  Md  Dubious  ^SStvtA  on  (*e 

mkme^'i^yi'm  Ht(!iVidu»l3  Trdht' ^  Vt^^g^  kit  ii0mi  H^  1^^ 
iupppscd  to  b^  more  ihHa  CQ^^ntktetf  by  lt»^  (ji'ofila  wljick  olbi^r'si 
d^erivte  ri-otiv  it ;  arte*  $o  pieValehi  hafttfaii  opini6nf^coitie,   that^lti' 
tno$t  d(  the  •par6'pean'CDktts  itis  cOii'^de^ediv^^Jr^ci:  of  jolic)r 
for  4he  eiicoursigeinetit  bf  the   in^hiiyi^cturer^^  t^^ 
should  he  (rf^\xen^^y  alterei^    Yet  noiHiftg.  tan  lie  itidire  cWuia 
tSian  tbat  sucli  jChanges  ktvea  ^ifect  t^ci^ney  to  eoifht^ract  the  1>€k 
nefita  derived  t6  a  cowntrj^from^rfeat  cajjitil  inA  ^t^nded.swfediH^* 
JtioQ  of  tabor^  and  to  brin^  it  fnore  on  ^  footing  WKh  thos^  of 
inferior  capital  and  industry  tban  it  oth^\vise^\would  bfe:     l^ferma^ 
nency  in  the  laws/  ciuitofiibs/  duties^  antl  fashion^  is  tbe  \'€rfY{tk 
did  sou)  of  itutustrvy  while  frieqcient  chati^e  is  ben^fic^lI  kmly  toi 
speculators  in  trade,  as  indastry'  uiiiformry  s^eks  the  jdiost  ,i:ei:faiii^ 
though   »niaif,  gains;  while  '9petulatid'n^  contemnii^g' mo^ratioh, 
plunges  headlong  into  the  sea  of  chance  ;  where,   if  unsuccessful, 
apart,  and  perhaps  a  consrdcrabWpart,  of  the  funds pfieyJoufily  em- 
ployed in  supporting  industry,  ijj  dissipated;  and  if  successful,  the^ 
are  usually  tranefiferred  from  the  iiiaintenance  6f  productive^to  that 
of  unproductive   labor.      fTie  result 'of  speciuation  in' 'traders, 
therefore,  very  seldom  beneficiar  to  the  comiuuniij^  at  targe^  thougli 
it  is  frequently  extremely  convenient  to  a  profu§e  and  imbrovidjent 
government,  to  w»hich  the  suctessfiil  specutatbr  is  comniorily  wilRng 
to  lend  the  principal  part   of  his  rapidly  acquired  fortune,  and;  to 
-pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  indolent  luxury  which  its  in- 
terest affords.  ^  '    '  ,,..;»       ^ 


'S 


Chap.  VIIL— On  the  Means  of  testdrins  P'rosperity  to  Great 


Britairt, 


i '  .  .  Kit 


.  lN.th^,prev^m^  (cbapt^s  1  have^.^t^rppted  Xo  ex^Jain .^c>9l^.  o^ 
tk^  cmis^js  M)bi<;h  ha^  %W^V^  rise  tp  tiie  pf^^it  .^ia^Wu/^.  st^i^  gi 
Qir^  Sritain  ;.  ts^h^Q  ^w^x^ie^  {hci^M'li^le  of:  tl)f!ii>r)i^QMld^£kV0 
fnyrtex/cee^ed  tberliwl^  t^y\()m;h^X  bad  peevioWy  iw^tri^t^d  myftsit^ 
Xd^lilH^tW  |tf>wtiW(  i^Q^  m^m^re^,  I^  th^  J^^tim  of  v^hicb^  £ 
cwQ^iw  tb^  prqsi^itytofi  tbcj  cewtry.  wybfl  rtt^tor^d;  ji^i^ioiier 
tQ  wJtucb.iuinay.nQt  b^  ifnprA]^>^  t^  ^^mim,  an  b$k%  98  p^^fek^ 
scobe.of  the  most  popular  ^otioi^st  oin-.the  origin  of  thia  unfu'ec^* 
d^ntisd^disbfe^^' . .      -  •,  m.     .•  .-,.....    /•'::.>;•..•  ..-,  •.    . 

,  vist^  /f  i^^p^iti^ii  fioiftia  -ftWi^i.  of  war  iaitbat,9fj,pej|ce  mtist  unsr 
q*H^o^l5t.jjve  f^§-:to  •a;.v^rj,.grfiftf  ^h^ig^  i«  t^e  jeircumsta^cjeg, 
^pms^cf^,  a^  tt^e.c>e(MiP»^tiqwJ^ipf,  a  gieiat,.rivnftb^,i;  irf  p^pjje, 
in  any  commecciai  country ;  ai|d..a$  ihp^lmW^m  m^  ^4^1  Qf  tfeail 
cfe«B|g«  M^4^gar4^i9apb:iBdivi(i«ai,r.cwW^ 

^imimim^ff^^^^se^y^  rm  x^,m.Mf^\m^i,m^'^f^  in)aH;f  ap§f 

cppaisted  of  paper^  so  this  Irrmsition  niiist^  in  ti%Q>  late  instance^ 


lati^lj  0^sj;ipipd  to  th^  ^pt^ptp>^3j^ot;  o?  i|iclu3^,  h^Sfb^  i^avoi4r 
ibi3r  apjp|[ppriate4,tQ;pres^^  .Tfei^  i».ala3y^,%  froip 

Ii^ving  j|?i  3ho>vh  any,  s^yipjtcMn  ^pf  ijgiitig^^ioo,  biecoraes  daily  ag- 
gravated, and  ijiq^sr  ttire^teos  the.  ^^ody  p,<jitic  wijtb  a  most  rapi4 

^FV^»«-    ^    ...  ;.      V'   '  ■ ' 

^  In  the  trans^tjpi^  frqrp  yvar  jo,  pe^cq  .^ome.  ,chc<ik  is  necessarily 

jiv^H  to,agricultiir(e,  on  a^couqt  of  the  Wg,^  stores  for  tli^e  u;5e  ,oC' 
9j.e,^i;i:py  ^nd  .^^yy  \yH^^  geafjjaijjj^csold  off,  .and  M'hicK 

seldom  fai)[,  tp  Teduce,  th^  pfice  of  ^jgy^icultural,  prpduQe.  Thif^ 
however,  is  but^.temp^oiar^  ghegfc,..aj[^,,qaaselck)n3 JaM  abov?  ^. 
gingle  year.    ^  .    *  ,. 

.  T^e  transi^pp^  ^oii^  a  stat^  ojF  yv^r  .to  tjt¥|t  pf  peace  must  gene- 
rally and' imni^diately  benent  the  i^isv^ufiu^tures,  by  opening  tp 
thera  a  mpr,p  ^j^tensiye  inarkei  th^^  tb^y  feffo^e  enjoyed ;  ai^  this 
^vas  expected  to  have  been  peculiarly  tb^  case  on  the  Iat«  p^ace,  on 
account  of  what  was  termed  the  Coi^tii^e^tal  Syskem  having  embar* 
i;assed  oMr  e.xpprtatio^s.  ip.  ^  u^^ep^ntf 4  ,na?^^CT.;>  l&it  iboMi 
whose  expectations  were  most  ^^ngujin^  on  this  head,  had  not  duly  > 
appreciated  the  forced  exportation  of  oi^r  inanuftictures,  in  order 
to  purchase  $upt>lies  to  our  armies  on  the^oon^neitt^  tlnd'to  pay 
Pur  War  subsidies  lo  fomign  priiiceq.  Tbeae  ^tte  exfi^nses  tvhie^ 
wfe  could  only  provide  for  by  meati3  pf  tbeeitportatioD  ol<>uf  ittitm- 
fictiir€s>  and  '  for  vlihich  no  article  e#  ilnpoft&tidn.  was  received  ii| 
i^tnrn  :  and  a^thq^' footed  export«^)Oif!(  tvejFt^  ^Ifboiiy  ifs  additipil'td 
the  ordinary  exportation,  to  be  ^xdmnged^  fo/  ^^h  'fo^eign  eo^ti^ 
modities  a»  were-  in  effectual  defiftand  idt  Britain;  k(y  it  's^ai^ir 
highly  probable  that  our  internal  deitiand  fpr  foreign  cofninrodMi^ 
will  not  soon  sp.gjreatly  incre^se^  in  time  of  p«ace,  ks  to  com^eiv 
sale  bur  expenditure  hi  fdfeigtf  countfiesf  ^(I9^in<g  the » war:  for  -we 
must  never  lose  sFgbt  of  Ilie  fundalnental  ib^loiii^  litat  we  n^vi^r 
expect  any  thing  but  to  pay  debt^  or  to  jiuiichaad' that  fi»F  AVkit^li 
I5he«^  i»  an  effectual  demand  at  bor^e^  •.-  •«  -  ''  '  '  -  -  •.  ''  '/ 
^  ^'9d^  The  prevailing  dik^^s^baa  beeii  a!t^bate<^>%^  ^9o<ii^  peri^nfe 
m  tUeMlnre  of  tho  hte  erop  ;,  andtio  dDU%^  thik  lk%  conBideir^i^ 
ag|^d(vated  the  distress  of  t^>|^oor|%euti^B^iiig<^^lb0'\>^]«ei^f'pi^ 
Visictoa^^  im  i^  the  y^ar  ISliah^grsiit^-t^si^toMa  iaUcblt^g^ 


f  -, , 


.j)^ej;^iy)t4i%vJ^X*iM  ^^^^    that  vrork   waa  ^ighijr 

the  country  to  the,ii^l^3Q>^i^  pri(^j9frfh^l>^W^  Jpf  Updi-dwhiqh, 
^     01^:;  m^vi^dm^  f  g  I|/^ri;tj|^i^^j?,fi%w9*  o^iii  ^  t«^fi>»«^y 

itiop:  pf  Uie.  |)t|Qdi(i,9^- of.  4)^  rla^  ^^oJ^ooFfog  |jte),«tatQ,ijilo»riie 
hands  of  the  unproductive  cli^8e9|-  thaj  ihef^..90  lopg^ffjremains  a 

emhh  t^Jafcior^  ta.pu|ijw#)h^n|»lft  ^d  )>|f  >ftM|iiJy^%  the  awat^of 
i4s  brow^,  Ao<jif  tbis  view.  ^(  f^^§  ^Mi^^i  h^  yOrr^qt^ .  tfe  npriiedy 
can  only  l^e^Jpundin  suph^publi^:  ftA^^^vres  »^jW9  dimvahltK^p^o- 
ppction of  tl^e.prQduce^  ]rbf  J^danfi ;iali^ri;of>ib0ifKt9t93t*i^i^  is 
ajt  piese^apDrapKnit^^tp  >^!?^;  <v?^«wipMon  q|  .lli«L(  unproductive 
classes,,#ft4  iW^by  tv  ipqrwfi^^^  nn^ltb^  Hfaw- 

las^.to  pro,dju<;jLJii.l4)aiv  »j.Tf\isr#%y:^(?::^feQlwt.!iil>afiF^«l^4^ 
,way^i,all.pf  5,vl}ich,,JkaVqY<^j^ Jk^Ull  pr(jba)>ly *bffl6twi>dtf M'fcjQCll tordb- 
^^liion^Haua  $pnf^ f of^tb^iQ.,  pe];bap8..^..iV)wriiUWi«tobb>ini}UUve- 

.  l3t,,HebKy ^  il^crjinnuiate ^^ vt^Qr^nvdliti^l'jOn  ttoiqf^pwta- 
^iopofall  ^Qi?eigi?t.  coromq^^i^?^ :P^qept,ub^  t 

^le^yalvp  oi, n]5^)€y^ni;th^j  i^m^  Wrl^^ii  ftfjdjQf  .|lwD<*y»(*»iimh- 
Jviii}^^  f^al/SY^iyj^  pf.f  Q?i^^.pf,4ki^  unprodMctivj^plw^3,v|>j»^i€m- 
- wi^ ^^ ^^^^^  Yl'^t  si^Mat  W  niqop^  afi6if)g}</f«»rUi^.inl»r«itpof 
fflf^pViiey, ,  whjetl|!Br.)i58t  iio»th^  puWiq joritp  indifk^idimlfl.  .rSi^cJit  dulics, 
J[ip;^eyer,  \yhen  Wjie^tp  th^<at|en^  ^^iuch^gowW  proHnc^^^jr  «s- 


^mimi^m^  Mi^>\ii^Mi^lly  tfiv^^t'^^ 

KittlAf fil(Attm'^klPtUigii«%e  )[^lfi:ulliiity)coiidbm^  ta  the  dtfence  of 

itii0%iM>6ttnkgCWiMt  ^Mifthift«iti]te§'abbveiigrieultni^(ih<hi8fty;  ikto 

meM  Iba'  ¥etit<^f2  ItHid^ 'ttud^'fftei^by  i«'^teilElU<^^irto^  bba"  a  'b^^ 
tax,  ivitbout  altering  the  eituatioii  of  the  proprteidTs  in  M^t^t 
^lad  air  ^'tkay «Mt^r  b^il^t  *  br  %Ueril#i  iftteite  9ahd^  xHieh^ffafe^fben 

real  tf«litd^;ipe^'aogmf«fMetf 'by^i^'Mw'i^tA  M  Hwc^V^b^^trndertt^ 
the  Dtiitey  -'laid^iio^  ibe^  )^o^rii6t<b«  'bf  IttedV '  \^bMti  be  fkiily  iiitkted 
toitko  beneiN  6f  iueh  iin]^6VeaAf<^.  ^       —  *     ^    -»      «  . 

;  ,<di  A'keii^y'lM  otl  <th«»rtfrit  ^  iMd  and^ftAil^,  \»i<ldfj  tfae  itn 
leresrdf'm0tie}>'«Akthe#'retit^lt^'i)}rifd^  l5uMi^^ 

ddttU'not  fail>to^b^  bkoti6^{  Air^t  woDM  ^rMtiy ^itkit  tM$  tibpii^ 
dtteti^6tdaMii^>  b3^%1ibrt#1i^tm%l^i}ift^irddMf%  be  (iaUl.  Om 
bad  effecli  ibdtj^  atl^iilg^*d<tfii«a^  ^bditfbe^lfaAtirTmg^^ 
ducd'^aottiO'  pMiiofes  tb  'iiMMNl<^'  \Uh  '^9^Hai  ffbtb'^Btitki^;  ^ 
09dH^  no  iMd  liiMr'Mf*0th6#  iSb^^k^^Vfit  4hd<^iiicbtiv'^lMbit:e6  &tr 
len^bMg  «bi&itt»e»tiii<M)6f*^[^ilfl^ih  r  A)^^  are  sb  "gre^, 

Ibat  hav^lf  iib3Fii4lai#eV)c^df  4|»t^mt>vtrffl4^M^  gefn^t^lity'Sf 

nwtihitfdW«i<«<lll>tty><b^.  <U<Mfe'Mavt^Mle*ir  \Mf  til  tbeflori^itf^ 
seUlement  of  Beugd,  while  the  legal  and  tustomar j  intei-^sf  6f 

almoattttnkwMitfi  iBtiil)  ^fcAiit^nntiih^ii^ti;'^'^!^'  were  redidenf  IJk 
the'moth«r  t4Miki99  jddgid44f't^ud^%6  l^«^i!btiir  mmeyHUki^, 
biitaaiher^xiMi^nlttd^tbeiiMltei  v^M'l^ur;  ilhd  a'  half.^br'  kt 
fOMt^iive  f«r^  taut:  *ittore»t^^  frfMerb'thfeir  prop^Hjr'tiiigUt  b^  inlifb 
imtiiediiitelyiiiii^ithl|ifind)<l  MMPdiyn^toef^.^''  It' flo^s  rior,  tb^l^ 

beings mMiWMl  '^  i^c&fiikif  bT'tatb  \t  tb!l';"Uitr  lis^ft  JiWb^^ 
avowtiilyf  lir  ^poit  of '^  ««<^ly  of't^o^rty^  tliht'jiiblst  bf 
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4m  Mx^'^SJ^m^'s^SI&Attmson  [^ 

iywr^^Mi^rdffftt  liftjB  iimfimomg^i^  ^iMmi*  aMv^o  nhUi,  m::  can  s^  |»d^ 

or  other  Mr'ealth  ?  r,-.-.  ,■*'     ■:-"  en^".      >  ? .»»/ 

l«i^i<A^tii)eB:tejrfbd>Mftoi  bill  o}o^j0f)Hd)6inH^cqii«)ly  iojifnoiMr'tiD 
^  Wt^tt^i^ttt^-WNi^Wi^Htiix^ifteJIi^  isi'firobAble  ihstolbe 

^MAffJMKi  |^](^9eR|ighl)tlBKte  taiHv6oiatt3EifiiigiQMtfi»i^Mii  Qoiiiiiiiitar 

SfOss^t/priffAipalliifpaMt  .bjcth^ilalMiiJogi  ;p0or  ;>i  aod  ^ure^  •  theyflfere 
^%i¥  iiyvw^uif'  wb€ib€ffiu)|iipiiit4i)^jbclnw  by  ]^  cla^ivor  .n»l^:lxe>. 
c^V^^»  if  ^i^M^tf^  hprm  I^Mheilskbofoc^  .th«f)r  .Biiisti<prf»v^«>9rea£ 
4i««!9)mePQ«B|il{tO}ind4i9tfy9  «fMia.ig]»»ft  m  %o  tk^momatm 

«^i  i9Qt^4§^n);  >an4  i^f  tb«!lab«f«rf{»ntsbiiil;^'1^i  bwtb^Ji  r^ihebt 

iHpifijOMVpf.  thA)p0Qk«(l>9f  fik0ja«b^i€i^,f  >ni'fiiopoiii«inrlot'«^irt 
yj^U  to  thf»  state^  Ihm  ^ib^r  laffe$MD4iiGb  sue  jffkl^AiKireHdiriiQtly  «i 
tll4P9i^4ie^  bj^  wb0in^^b^^99;fi|}fdly^pai49  f«r|)  aa  eocb  >  penran  t wfao 
i^aiuseji  ikb«  Ifi2(  mAUtcb^ve  a  vpr^fit  w.iWtf8|ia<ikMfakli  hft^emflbys^ 
is^  ,mal(}|ig  911^  )adviu9i^e9(raf)^il^Hf<iriilafray<flJH«t<iU^^ 
W^  <rf.  peff«9ti»/rwhQwjin,jtfa<9in  ln^ofl^mfa  .iiaqiiifedMto:adkiiioe»dtn 
^>  h^kffeh^.fyynlkt  PAh)  by  Ibo^eiiwbodaro  toibear  iV  ttermom 
it  J  muat  jwtte  ^>Mtl  of  ,^9  \p0cki<Af  of  the  tsufc9l3Ct>  w  prcip«irlicm  lo.iwlmt 
iliyicjd^  U>  tha  atate.-nTbe^iaiiltaMldHtaea  4aq  «l6aiba^]«vifid«at  a 
s|l^eh  l€)9s.  o^p^n«a  than'tbe.ex0i9Ot<>»the0e>)artkJe«^'am^^ 
qpporlimiity  lo.^EBUggIiiig^  which.  Ae.exoiao  cyncouragisa  in  a;  verjf 
ainifieat  degree,  ♦   m    »         i       -    ;.  >•  i )  -r  "v;  ^  . 

.  TM  gffeateaifc  olyiH^kt  agninat  w  iafu^aae  0i  ib^  anmsed  tatot 
^> that  it^gb^  ipditfA  tmaoy  :peraotM^^to  gp abroad;irbii^ ifr tfaara 
^t^a .  1^:1^^  c^  tSm.  teat  uf  kiidand^bmtaev  and  ont^hs^iialarei^ 
w^ey^ ,  whether  ti$#  ^p  that:  ^tate  or  to  .ti)<Uvidhala$><dMMr  teaes 
i^^hfc  be  so  9iigi»ai>t^  pa  ^bpeotaaa^^f^jimply  Ao^eo^peiMiteieiiy 
saving  which  they  might  make  by  evasion  of  tha<«a9aa9(d/4iaios^'  > 

^;iAi^  pb|#Gtim  :bfift  '^80  iyeaa:  made  to*  inoreaaiag  ^km^i^ti^6ed' 
t9^9!r:onthe  plea  iM  lit  iwoiild  diactofiraga  tl^  ^iiao  ofttbeiaotkAta^ 
^r^lujFel^y fander>  t^^an  leaa  productive^  .  JBiUrit-^aeaoitpiiobable 
tb^  no  pipde?  of;  tfw^tiAii  %vill  gveatiy  dimtniah  ^  lhe>  ^^ptopoatioilifMf 
tb^ip  rf;y€)iiu>e^^whicb  pefi^  uavaUy  expend-;  ,and  im  Is  hardly  p<My 
bJlfjtpjnwg^n^',. any,, mode  of  s^pandiug  Money  onf>per«o«al.  ei^afr- 
ment  which  may  not  be  reached  by  aaset^^rfeaxaaii  ^^But  iba  ta^H 
sf)«fe4)tax^  have  gener^Uy)  been  iBcreaa^^t'^t^  pa»ifid«'^«ben  4tlier 
ts^^a.fi^frje  al^  pns^^^nt^^^  ^^d  it  ia  %iiitf^  fil^annthatt^tbaffBtPtc^'ti 
f^9^9^  pays  jn  tgxe9,  the  less  he  can  enjoy.  Every  additional  tax^  of 
v^i,  i^t^u^.  speyert  oHi^l^Mvfr  a  4ei!ideR6yi4(^r^QHiaafa'ilbe|Mpdo^ 
Pfe  \b^^«^8.i€^  ta-v^.r  ^  Wbpl|^  tb^a«t  a gg99<oiil»^«^^  ^hoinaaartw* 
tW^it^^^hcPfew?^  WWff r«**»iiw4  ^wyi  tftfiBi  ca«rriagos(  iaadodia* 
?a^Mr^»^^jR<>f  tknk-WftW  aeirvant#i  bat  it  liasriievef  h^<«)i!«g«d 


laid  out  free  from  taxation.  .  ^^fis^'  I'^riJo  k. 

*  4tk.tfBi»  iie*ictbtis5lbtte  •twbnljai^  dOl  d«#rftft<eMi#ft  a^ea- 
snm  mtaoh  ihii»\be0Wn^s0tteA<t»  hjMitflMt:dUtitA^s»M))!MM(^><if 
diiti«M,  4idd<»  cfti^  of  i  tbeaimrt^diicW^^^^MHMiM^^  ^hb 

«oil^qngiisl^im«tt9«iri»0^whiid»JioM^  !ad<it)tft(};^^t0e»iia^ 'dKe^«^ 
|iMadiiteaMiedw^«fritlii^to^  ddofMiH 

<wiA0Ut  iii}Uitii»^>  to  ^imiiviidiwik^  *diidt  lal  ('th#><|alll^iriiilk^  <  q»Filb«^^di^ 
^ttatail'pdbifo  beaiAt/(ivwAatiittri«vMi&hitli«iattbs  of^RMlM  ji^tfVe 
tt**pra8pect'^#'»ifQed7i<paae«()tb(E^op«.  *"Khf)cbk'»pie^4<M  Ube^i^* 
«aoia*<tti«lils/  (0aee)M'iiiiBiitaib'Jq«iM«ityfi^f  Mftrorn^bifl utidMA^gnMM 
aihi«l'  boinO^wwif  baiiidied^ffaoi  <da»iidrmtlatmilH)%adi't!^ 
piira  ei^dM  ibf*  acbcmr  i  wi  h»il3  ttot '  ^\  vteir  ^akfe  ^  itt^oh^  mim. 
HdMidi^'sttddard  efothtsrooiiKthK^tteti  t<Mis»d#e^^ot\if^ldi%)'iKn^<lte 
tMrto6pfcMe^i>Midab6  tB«nl94«quit«^%<]fipll^  iM^noles  itl<d^cfde,il6 

puMiwdebt  wmM  h»f«rlMi«h«f  ilfi9tm>itoiiHf  ib^MdMy^^li^  • 

imses  of 4m  ooiimiifmwl<^tm«9lif^  B^i^d^^^ntta^y  cWP- 

duot^  Ite  p«Mm^#iiow  iiMig«d£ti&>pay  intei^fetiitt'iti  difibt^ifttt^^fl^iliAi 
iiii^alf%ia«ii«<fq^i^aM^4ltoti:<biiliWbiM^  ' 

gitsaier  part^iof »it»  da^t^^ttUd  ifaoiuM«M^  ^art  I^^dt8»i))rih(sl^<f!li6  * 

ineritabljuicniiately  «n$ii6)>«iahw  pttrtt  miurt'tet^Mty  be  p»Ml  ills' Alt 

advanced  rkte  of  the  stocky  but  aigo  in  a  mediam 'dtt«4ldl^  ttidfe 

vakiabla'Aait  tlM  ^i^b^^^^wtW'  bdji«wtiri«  '^li«rii)idlMftoiii  paik  of 

the  nomMmity,  i  (urtiidi'  in) e^MH^  iemmt»f^timt> weccMarily  cMi jkMe 

the  iptimpal  pai«  «if<th«ii«li«#iif«;|«re<«lib«'^liii^4ii  0iik4i6y^^^ 

sane  iiMUaa««ti4hi^'<public«'wilh^^i«gatti  t^  Mveir  <  ol'ibditiDrs ;  »lb<#f 

uamtmamftPffAem  iti'iP««diaan^gvM|ly  im^f^  tbarf^^liltf^ 

wbiclpihey  lienre^ed*  •  •  •i')»/'c>-*  ' :  n/'-."   -..■:•  -i   '.'»..  •<.»«»  /y  .>(ifvf».  ; 

n^Wpeni»daay4i(dii^<9eiv^(Mr'pb8()%(^lkn^^  ^MttniknA^df '<thef  <eur* 
retk'Oom  cotdd  ha¥e^b<eii-^«Atfdi9d  withoM'kijMtiec^itb 'iadividl^ 
Tbe^nipibr'OttMencyitMis  for  9mteiiim-^ b«M' sd'greattf 'T^diie^ 
thati(-lbe)-mMdc^^rii»<'o6i%iiinton:faa»  faltMi'tiir^low  ai^thntdf  Hll0 
nMii9  imdfiif  th^  MHAdaid  $imft  tiaw^amiuh4df,  if  "woefM^iM^tmy 
eaattremUeitiihe''  debtOf  ^fo  i^pih^'off  Uii  «r#dkdf'''M^th>a>'  MbH«r 
re8laoiD»thintb«t»^k)»tebt>iw\«ifiiiiw'     ■     '    '      -^  -        .  -   .  ^i 

^iMx  A» the  iHMr^st'ic^'^li^^^^Uc  debt  wtiiM  suppose  tb^lsW^ 
eeeckqn«tf«whatilhia^i#Jtt«oQi]t'o£i  the  <laad<tcM*bf  ^tlie  MMie^fi^  > 
motyof  «hekiifgdoiM)tanda8'tb<fe  far  greater  p^rt  bf'Mis^debtilif^' 
be9inemm«ct&^wike^%howwpikte  i^^  %Mtet^  it  seemsi'illfifM- 

jpgdiewriiiiltertodiadi^pw^iy thal^^ettlier  bjrmeans^^f  ecotiMi^f^  df 
im»eiMd iBn«uoif>  mth^vipmp^s^dbniff  irts»^  paidt>ff,  dtMi% 
^ti^^pUrtMibie  period'^f  peJlo^^  a^  wifty  coo^^tdnSttfe'  its  ai^^kiDi^ 
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hj  'anodier  war/  '  A  debt  tfaat  is  thie  fram  one  ckss  of  iddi^ 
Yuiiiak^'in  the  ooimniinily  to  another,  cannot  in  itself  impoverish 
the  nation  ;  but  on  the  appropriation  of  the-^neaitb  of  the  commu* 
nkjito  the  8ap|K>l^«f '  pv6chie<bMe»  lalmr,  or  to  unprochictive  con«- 
^.umptionydependa  (as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  shoiv)  the* 
preeperous^  sts^iwiafyy  or  deeiining  aiate  of  the  nation;  and  if 
thia/yiew  be  cornect^  it  sbonld^be'^painatnotml  object  of  thek^ 
gislaitii^  to  testore  to  indffstry  ail.  peeiible-'encouragement'  con-**' 
nitent  with  a  due  oonsideration  of  the  ffigbts  of '  indinduab* 

In^  the  present  situation  of  Britain  this  object  is  peiiiaps  most 
attenable  by  the  anooal  purchase,  on  the  pott  of  government,  of 
^']mrfgtf  sum  "of  stock,  to  be  pud  lor  by  paper  issued  by  fo^m- 
medt,  under  the  sanction  x»i  the  legislature,  and  made  a  legal 't^-^ 
derinall  payments  wbateiier.' •  As  this  paper  would  neeeesanSy 
euffer  a  depreciation^  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  put  inti»  circula- 
tion, ao  it^  would  be  requisite  tbal  during  the  <^era^n  of  the '  re- 
disotionof  the  debti  the  vigilance  of 'Bnrliauent.^ should  be  ex* 
erted,  so  to  regulate  tbedtfesent'tBiees,  tbatiia^lassof  iniliiiriduals 
might  reap  undue  advantages ^-frora  smeh  dopmeia^on.  Addvlfais 
vroidd  probably  be  found  no  very  difficiill  matter  in  ^ptndAot^  ^as^  it- 
i^tght  be  dispet»ed  with  in  all  others^  except  thenettcise  and  assessed 
taxes,  the  rest  being  capable  of  reguhitioQiiy  a^pisr  Cfnts^  <^  Iheip 
value,  which  would  fluctuatewilh  tbe  vakteof  ?tlie.c^rency.  *  This 
meagre,  howe^'er, 'Would  be  far  froas  beh^tfree'liom  AwaACiiotts 
and  w^ehty  obfecttot».  .*»    .»  . 

1st.  It  wouM  be  considered  by.  many  as  defmuding  die 'Millie', 
creditor  of  that  remuneratidn  which  was  jasHy  due  to  J»ii  >mr  the- 
assistance  he  had  afforded  to  the  state  in  times  of  exigency^    It 
lies  been  the  fasAiicHi  #o  t^onsider  the  publte  i^editojr  as  a  person  to 
whom  the  Slate  is  peculiarly  indebted  by  the  ties  of  gmiiuide^  -aaad^ 
wsho  should  be  subjected  to  none  of  the  inconvenieneea  arising  to 
bis  fellow  subjects,  either  from  the  necessary,  or  even  from  the 
profuse '  ex  penses,  to  which  he  has  mtntslered.    Ho  is '  cestainly,^  in 
common  with  his^  fellow  dtizeus^  intitted  to  juetiee,  but  it  wiii  lie 
d^ffioolt  to  show  on  what  gfOuildB  he  is  imttied  to  Abe  peouliar 
fav^  claimed vfor  him;  or  why  be  should  enjoy  a  frsedom  frooalaa-' 
aiiott,  under  which  all  others  are  bcywed  dowsi.     By  ilie  ^scaC 
plan  the  debt  due  to  him  would  be  bought  up  at  sucfea  price  as  he 
Mas  willing  to  sell  it  at,  and  paid  for  in  the  currency sn  which  all. 
other  dekhands  were  payable.     In  the  depreciatioa  of  tilat.cm> 
rency  he  would  only  contribute  bis  proportaea  towards  die  disoha^ga 
of  the  public  debt. 

^4 it  woald  be* objectsd,  that  saeb  a  measure w^ould  bean  ii»- 
siismowitable  barrier  to  again  borrowing  in  the  e^nt  of  reamred 
warfare.  Biit  if  this  system  were  once  adopted^  it  might  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  borrowing  altogether  y  for  by  an  additional 
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issue  of  paper  th«  iieooifary>Atfi(fo  might  he^r^r^ureiiAo  |irt}flttmite 
aBjr  VA9]V;ami  .to  a».gi!eai24«3&tenli«S'ibe^oattiteT»r  Jbe  «borrovndd;jM' 
liome;i'whkb  in  tuo  47«aer)can  exceed  the, quantity  o^  utodi;  >Viifaich 
can  be  withdnawn  fcoQi  the  emfikr^ttififkitiiibyioteolb^ftft  bcf  rveitfd. 
^in  tihat of.  Bnprocbicli(ye;.Mi^«^ ...Di.ii    ^f&a  i   >x)  ebcianjb  ^nouquij;- 
,3d.  Jt  may  be  «lgected^.itM^|i^dli»iineasupQidMiBlv<;haot^q^^ 
nu&ctitrer>  and.  farmer^  iirv»lL.t3Mpe  i^^bom  pajai^fitao&dhoBndBa 
propoithai.Q^  th^pMl>lk3cbfti«l^as^  v^EliQjQapitabtKfi^diesas  pBiBtela^, 
being  employed  hrjli*^  s»|)q|<¥'t}>i9f  ipr<idiii£iyre49b9E^ 
cjdlto  the^atotte,  ocj^h^ioifi  <n0:  b«l»iiaeiitojhi9sitMedi3«'ardii®titaAes 

In  tliia  jjicqniaitioifeiofMi^^lth^  ibe  pidhilie,  i»Kbfi  lOi^etiyQdHeacxiitt- 
ragyiffneBl'Ckt  indyalrj^^niie^pfittes)^ 

nvf»iii(Mm»fi*oi«K  il^.unhifici)3^i«ispe^^  and^oo/aiifbipast  a£ 

it  a$tjMiihiflijex|ii«|id$^jiifeeiyoj|s  tfaerJmwfiti 4^,  \k  «ftn>aloiift(be  eidilK  - 
ju^:  Of ffixpadioHtit^lfnrj&aii  iv»*  '  TWnmoiie  >  'll»  isiilividiitl  iu:oiin^iu»< 
iatta  Hwitlllv^  greatflSiht^iiliie^ifijdi^  thit  Sjtidteii  kdos  therK/boe^ 
iiM)Btini|idyticiQadiaGooi:^  s|ic^  )-    n^^in 

4tfa^^naytH>C9ab}M)t$id,  tlhiait  mmtaccii^Miif^lhts  nl^re  iajoaldn^ 
tailed •.pmiigkxiisl.f  <»tinorea«e^:«lhe  ^teut  of).>lfmd.  --  ThtttJtiqtrould.. 
fa»v«  thit  effeol:tiwrfticai(»ib«  Mvi^  doubt^Jbul  lui^yoFtirliatitdnlr. 
^jgh^  %  itpiiopottiomilifiatfiaBCi  af  land-iaiE^fCountfeb^atioeieyeB^. 
e¥il  whidr  codid  <Mise  fn^dft^^iKJi  fi.eaita&«  What  va«en  called, <thk 
landed  jmhI  iiHinied.iiittfc^  affeAeitto9tIegiltniat&:$til9eQts  efjta?^ 
dtion  in  every  country,  because  their  expendiitiiie:^injuHp«A  to 
the  SMei  an4'fikft»aio«e  )%cwi^)ie^nnited>  ;withei^.<liatjM«raging}to^ 
mtiiib^ejfifiorta  aeGefftwry  Isi  ihe  a0<|uiaili9aF<o£  liieaithi  tk^  botteir 
for  the^'Sftatp/.'^        ••    "^         '>  ''  <^    ^^^v   •rr.  .  '-  ^  •.. 

5tbi  ^Afifl  iaady#  die  moiat  p^\^wt/iil  .«b^i^iq#  |p  thie  iseue  iif  goi* 
vennnretitxDaiier,  eeesia  to  be  iBthe^  facility  w4)JK^h  il  slight  affond 
ta  jV|inisters:jt04fam<lbe'Buppliee  nee^^sfry  toi^-finsqu^t  rcicur^ence 
of  warfat e^  rand  te^  the  most  profuse  internal  expenae  of  govern- 
nient  TWsame^bjecliettt/liOwevef^  ,will'«quaUy  li|ibti^e*a^in^ 
evcry^odier  planel  publio  improfeaieiitvif  P4rtiainieii4^<ciiiiiiatlie 
trjyMtedctp  eaatrol  Ministersi  it  K?iU  'be  diiScuU^cto^  find  any  iOithfir 
safeguead)  eitfaer;fior  the.  person 'X)r.  the.pi^par^oft  tl^^.aubje^t^ 
MasrW  atall  periads  ^sought  power  over  bis  firilow  maPj  and 
rsuraly.bas  he  sucaeedad.in'af^ttii&iigity  withQi»l;€^ertii|g:itin  anlSiidf 
oppressioii  and  iajoaticeii  But  few  things  have  conduced  moce 
strongly  to^  the  fMoiwev' al-^tha  few  pver  the  mfiny)  >  than  a  gyreait  kmd 
qI \igMiio.A9kA, wxQVfs^ggmfA^^  a  h^atoo^ 

tax-gatherers.  Whatever  shally  therefore,  tend  to  ieiliev<$,  ns-ifbtoi 
tHirpttibbc  dakt>  \i^h|>K)habIy<hafottnd  equally  c<wlndve  tp  pii^ 
lie  litiail^;  to  tlwv^oinolaoQ  oivaiw^vf^  and  ta  geae<jal  piH)sp^%» 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  little  Work,  naw  repriated*  h^nt  ei^tdrace.  H  the  humanity  a^  well 
as  of  the  profound  political  wisdom  of  iu  Author;  and  it  is  confidently 
offered  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that,  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  Unite<l  Kingdom,  its  principles  may  be  not  only  exammed,  but  ap- 
proved,  disseminated,  and  acted  upon,  to  their  utmost  extent :  how  far  the 
particular  practices  in  regard  to  Works  of  Industry  may  i»e  uselillly  adopted^ 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  ^  where  there  is  a  villi  tbere'isa  way  ?**  iopai 
habits  and  circumstances  must  be  the  guides. 

January,  18ir. 
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' .        mi»E 

RIGHT  HON.    GEQRQi;^  ROSE,  M.  P. 


Sir 

'  A  COPY^of  We  tofiowing  woA,  published  in  1796,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  GeMteftlmi,  who,  at  a  parish  meeting,  had 
forcibly  stated  ^q^^jttrious  ,f$>{i$^%4im^  ofiering   sub- 

sistence indcp^njpenjb  ot  labor,  and  th^cfipUi^  and  true  charity  of 
providing  sofiie  ^^^Mpyipent  for  the  di^^^d  poor.  The  pam- 
phlet contained  ^uqk  evidence  of  tl>e  benevolence  and  profound 
political  wisdom  ox  its  Author,  and  so  much  valuable  information 
founded  on  experience,  that  we  were  satisfied  we  could  not  render 
a  more  essential  benefit  to  societv,  at  the  present  crisis,  than  by 
reprinting  and  circulating  it.  Tnrough  the  medium  of  Messrs. 
D.  H.  &  I.  A.  Rucker  and  Co.  a  letter  has  been  received  from 
Baron  Von  Voght,  dated  Flotberg  (near  Altona),  7  Feb.  1817> 
which  has  assured  us  of  his  free  permission  to  republish  the  work  ; 
and  that  his  observations  in  various  countries,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  poor,  had  invariably  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  and  regulations  which  it  contains. 

We  are  anxious,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  offer  this  interesting 
work  to  the  public  under  the  sanction  of  your  name,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  your  exertions 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  noble  and  intelligent  Author  has  pointed  out  in  the  clearest 
manner,    some  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  increase 
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paup^sm  in  this  country,  even  at  a  period  of  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  labor }  and  the  mevitabie  consec^uences  of  departing 
from  that  principle  of  sound  jiolic  yon  wrnch  our  poor  laws  are 
founded,  «<  that  employment f  and  not  alms,  should  bfgjff^  toth^se 
who  have  tie  ainHty^Oi-wmrki:  hP»hMmi0yS6e  ^My«  ^fty  '^.'* 
Sitttationi ami' circumstances  tnust  detern^ihb  tl$!e  ijnQ^  ^  eirfpl&|i« 
Aient  jyBut  tlie  principle  sTio^ld  be  invariably  adheced  to ;  atitwbr 
labour  ^ould  he  considered  aft  ijpprofieabley    that    preserv^k'^'ttfe 

Some^iegfshtifV^  measure  may  be^ required  tqgiy^  per|n,gynftW» 
to  any  system  adopted  upon  the  principles  here  recommended  |^ 
and  to  accomplish  an  effectual  superintendance,  perhaps'  V  division 
of  the  large  and  populous  parishes  will  appear  the  most  obvious 
and  practical  method.  By  extendinp^  the  present  system  of 
education,  and  tlid  dHfABIUhliitiil  ui  piovideuL  inslitutions^  religion) 
morality,  and  industry,  will  then  unite  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  of  society^  and  thereby  prevent  crimes  and  con- 
sequent misery*  ,      ,^       .     .,.;^      t:j  ,:  "^ 

^  .     --  *  With  great  respect, 

lAf  ^fti  ef'  Oil  f'^ 

J.  ConntoiJ^J  '    C.  It]  l*tmNfeR. 

W.   GoTTdN.  '  J.  WbOLMORE, 

W*   Da^H.     '^  ^      •"       •    J.  TEtLOLY. 
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EMPtOYMENt  And  support  of  the  poor. 
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.         .     ,         i  ' 

fn  a  Lefterto  $ome  Fritnda  (n  England*  \ 

URiMG  a  residence  o(.  sixtefn.a|Fionth3.  m  your  ,b9{)pf  .isl^^t 
where  a  long^enjoyed  seciiTity.  of  per^n  a^d  property  has  called 
fortby  in  all  ranks,  the  in^alcubhle  powers  of  human  industry!  and 
where  domestic ,^op^fi^,fewar^.jByeryie|:^tioo,  from  tl^e  philo- 
sopher's study  down  to  the  labQrei;'s  thatchy  such  2^  iuas?  of 
powers  produced^  and  of  happiness  enjoyed,  stconglj  attracted  all 
m]^  attention.,^  I.  admired  tla^,  4aily  wonders  , of  mdustrj^  the 
anizuated..^(ertionSrQf^ public,  spirit^. and  that  uuhoufic^d  active 
benevole.iH^is, ;  hecpme  so  hahUual'gmong  yo^i,  that  you. yourselves 
are  hardly  .c:oiis«ioiis  of  its  extent.  .To  eacl^  of  yoi^  my  respec- 
table friends,  I  have  been  obliged  individually  for  that  information 
I  was  so  forcibly  led  to  desire  :  It  was  you  that  conducted  nxe.  to 
your  hospitals,  work*houseS)  |Aagdalen*houses^  ^nd.  y.0]);f:.  new 
prisons,  all  monuments  of  British  sensibility. 

In  our  conversation  on  these  subjects,  I  often,  mentioned  the 
success  of  our  endeavours  in  Hamburgh  in  suppressing  beggary, 
encouraging;  industry,  restoring  healdi,  and  promoting  mofaUty, 
^tximxg  a  numerous  class  of  poor. 

xou  seemed  all  to  think,  that  in  England  some  cons<^quences  of 
the  existing  poor«law6  made  it  difficult  tp.jobtain  .these  advantages 
in  a  degree  -adequate  to  the  large  sums  expended  :  that  the  right 
which  a  poor  family  has,  of  living  at  last  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  encouraged  careless  idleness:  that  the  dnntml  rotation  of 
overseers,  and  the  want  of  a  uniform  system  in  the  distribution  of 
difoent  kinds  of  support,  and  of  agenefal  plan  for  making  it 
concur  in  promoting  tne  morality,  and  cbn^equentiy  the  happiness 
^  the  9i\pported  classj  demanded  some  alteration  in  the  manage^ 
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ment'  of  the  immense  supplies  allowed  bf  that  generous  Gou|ttry 
to  the  wants  of  her  poor.'  '   • 

Shrewsbury  and  Gla^ow*  have  shown  what  advantages  may  be 
obtained^  evenby  a  partial  deviation  from  the  plans  usually 
followed  in  both  parts  of  tKe.iAiitd^  l*be  similarity  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  had  adopted)  with  those  to  which  we  in  Hamburgh 
owe  pur  success,  was  striking,  and  induced  you  to  desire  me  to 
give  you.  a  itnrre  ciroumstfntialacco^iitrof.Qur  insii^sat^o      - 

It  is  certauily  a  duty  irt'nje,  to  give  you  ^baclt  the  little?  I  cari 
give.  Cor  the.  much:  I  have  recdved.  The  reason  why  I  do  not 
think  tt  unworthy  of  your  notice  is,  that  it  is  not  an  ideal  scheme, 
easily  formed  by  a  warm  h^artvand-a-lively  fepcj^  but-^^r^l 
experiment,  tried  for  these  six  years  past,  in  a.  population  of  oi>e 
hundred  ^and  ten  ^pu^nd  inhabitants,  w|io  ^ave  the  misfortune  t6 
feed  above  seven  thousand  poor,  besides  two  thousand  five  hundred 
in  their  difiPerent  hospitals.  Give  me  leave,  before  I  proceed,  to 
ofier  a. few  general  observations,*'5f  ^icb  the  following  sheets  will 
^ntain  the  application.  .   . 

'  Nature  seems  to  have'  desttnefd'^^het*  children -for  a  state  of 
continual  exertion :  and  thehr.  perfectibility  periiaps^  depends  on 
the  unceasing  exercise  of  their  {yi0wer^fefrend»  never  completely 
att^nable..  These,  objedttf  Irrctewsein^^iiditlbey^'^viifk  the  inore  en- 
Urged  sphere  of  our  ideas.  '  In  -the  vnmt  numef  otrs  dassee  of  men  j 
bodily  wants  zte  the  main  object'  of  Aeir  toSj  and  they  $tniggl^ 
only  to  preserve  life. '  Ih"  this  ^dontAst  witfr  tttectssity  all  ^e  not 
equally  successful,  nt)t 'equdly  attentive,  ^^sidu^s,  ^^^r^  saving, 
©rdetly,  honest,  and  prudent.  We  generally  fclHftWe^betti  for  it^  as 
if  those  qualhies  were  so  v^ry  common  in  the' Higher  classes,  and 
as  if  corruption  did  not  always  spread  from  die  higher  to  the 
lower  orders/  .  ' 

s    Among  .these  poor  there  afe  tiot  only  victims  of  incapacityi 

J  '  *  • 

'~  *  The  poor  r&ted  are  alk^wed  to  amount  to  two  mitHofts  and  a  half 
fteififtg*  It  i$ 'certainly  under' the  truth  to  stcHe  aitamithon  more,  the 
^ums  expended  through  the  islaxid  in  hospitals  of  all  kiod^,  and  in  wark-« 
housest  if  to'this  are  added  those  large  $ums  distributed  annually  b^  the 
t»e;]eficence  of  the  noblera.en  and  gentlemen  at  their  country  residences, 
ftnd  numb'etress  siibscriptidns  ftJf  immediate  relief,  &ci"I  ntake  no' doubt, 
that  the  sum  of  -Briii^h  charities  amounts  to  -  aear  fire-.  m^iUons  a  yean 
This  IS  certainly  too  much.  Supposing  the  extravagant  imposition  of  one 
ttian  in  ten  wan  ting. support:  in  a  population  of  nine  milnons,  5/.  sterhng 
tvould  fall  to  the  share  of  eacK  pauper,  oiit  of  whith  undoubtedly  one-j 
Iburth  part  is  able  to  perform  sonle  work,  and  the  half  capable  of  dbing  a 
'  £}urth  towards  earning  their  subsistence. 

t  ^^ideMr.  Wood*8  account,  of  the  Shrewsbury  House  of  Industry,  179^, 
pTf  ,]toit,eus's  Letter  oxi  the  Management  pf  the  poor^'u^ds  in  Glfisgp^y,  . 
-  •  STow,  In  1817,  Upwards  of  eight  milliqnS;  *&nd  private  and  public  benj# 
iactionsthave  ihcieased  in  the samt:  ratio.  ^  .   •  «■'  »  .  *  ^ 
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&U71  nM'^ncSf  to  mhaai  puUfc.justice  owes  kistnictiofi  and  eor- 
reoioib :  I  am  afraid  by  fiir  the  greatest  number  of  pobr  in  Enrope 
su^e^af;  a  v^y  differ eotiieifariptiotK    • 

V  jTbro^gb^av^cmcurr^nce  ^of^numerotis  circumttances,  tlte^ptii^ 
of  l^fhfi^^nd  >^f  tWneceisaries&of  life  are  in  a  veVy  unfavemthiUe 
P^SQIi0l$ifi%'  f<U  ^tbe  poor  in  most  countries  of  Eurojpe.  ^  A  min 
who  lives  by  labor,  but  requires  nothing  but  bodily  strength^  hks 
still  aini^^«»«speQt  fitch  iwages^as- may  finable* him- to  IrvecbAi* 
|<Qilably;^;tW#^m->Briiain^i9tD  liveiit  dry  and  healthy  lodgings^  eat 
soWid'fMfoyimoQ^.iaufficiaiit  .'to  support  his  li^r,  to  be  coveted 
^^s%  t^xirndLeatetacfoi  the  weaker,  and  to  appear  with^acer* 
ti4«  cle«|iUoete  OB 'Sundays;  to  reat  lus 'children  decently,  aM 
lay  by  soinerbin^t»iMre  tqpon  when  age  has  depri'ted  hkn  of  -Ms 
strength.  This  is  indeed  the  situation  of  the  laboring  po^  in  all 
new  «f)€J9iiel  o£  :men  :-ithere  he  earns^  eye»  beyond  dbis,  -  till  alig^ 
m^attRy^  population  kiweni>ithe  ^rioe  t>f  ktbor,  and  rsHseS''l]i^ 
ii^esMrtts  of  iife..i  Hard  iabor^^thcnpi^ufes  hitti  no  nKore  fh^n 
a  small  pittance^  i^n^ which  he  bvrely'ii^ea;  little  for  con&it^ 
lesaiior  |W  ednca^oil^of  faiB  jdhSdr^  and  ndthing  to  depend  upon 
in  thoeie  timfs-  whes*  labor  i%wMa&ngi  wh«fi  ^tkness  confines 
himyor  a  rigorous acnson  requires  more'fdod^^mdf^  dotbihg"!  and 
more  firing:)  tfaenhe  seUserc  pawArMs1i#d/'hts4oo1s,  hist  em; 
things)  «Ul  fdespair.stakes  fnmi^himvsobtflel^,  ([^dar^^'a^Es^dlyy  and 
economy :  he  first  ts  temptsrd  into  drunkenness  by  his  misery,  andj 
by:a  Wl  Giieiei;?i$:)imi8t9abhn'for^«i^er'byth^*hsibiir'6F  dMnkihg. 
SlQlby  beggai7>.'an4:aU[ib9(traifi20f '  tiises  Yhatatfe&d  com- 

pletely <d«^roy  fai^indnxk^i'  anil  if  this  situa^n^  has'^sted  for 
$<Mae^tidaie>  ie  ts^^urrtvdweAMyflmt  to  ord^^and  regtdoHty. 

In  t^  south  of  £nriipev^wl|efeHthe  cSmate'iS  nVSId)  and  men 
want  but  Htlle  food,  less  clodiing,  and  hardly  aby  thed,  numbers 
live.theiiile  4^  a  savagedntheisnidfltof  ctvilidMiot^  reconciled  to 
it  by  habits  of  security  and  independence,  and  hf  the  indulgence 
of  hbertinism  and  idleness,  l^^^usands  throng  dtth^  gat^s  of  the 
moBasteries  in  Spain  fBCrcdnle  tenp}' whidi  tiiey  >n!iDeive  as  a  tribtite ; 
and  in  Naples  forty  thousand  lazaroni  are  dreaded  by  despotism 
itself.  ! 

In  those  eountries,^  vadutery^and '  pf^KSitittitic^A  are  common,  the 
seurceS of  Ufe  arie /tainted^'by dr^adftrldistlase,  'spitiS are  easHy  tlb- 
tained,  and  assatesinatibns  are f cheap.  "    '^       .-.    v  - 

in  northern  latitudes,  wherrmore  food^  tnor^  clothing,  arid  a 
)KMvise  are  .wanted^    the  efieecs^'of  misery  are  more  severely  felt. 
Man^^  maayifall  a  slow  sacrifice  to  chill  penury,  and  starve  for' 
month*  ^  y^ifrsi    Sul  here  ihe^vemedy  is^mtich  easier.    Pity 

Jrompts  to  relieve  obvious  distresses,  and  the  sharpness  of  want 
rges  men  to  its  antidote,  labor.    In  repairing^  however,  those 
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eiaiSff  Vfhicii  sociely  did^fiot)  or  could  not'preveht,  k'ought  is^ 
careful  not  to  -counteract  *  the  wise  purposes  oJF  nature,  but  give' 
the  poor  a  fair  chance  to  work  lofthemsehres.  J^e  pi^esent 
distress  must  bereHeoedj  iieixstckand^he  aged  promde&Jbr:  4nd 
tia\childreH  must  be  instrticied  :  *  mtd  laboTf  nat'almSi  effbred  t& 
tfLQse  iibAo  have.^me  ability  to  w&ri,  b(noevtr  ^ftnall  thua  MttS^ 
maybe.  *        .  .  ••    >       .  .  >^'^ 

.  lu  all  the  Mfient  of  Eierope^  these  ts^hardlf  a  cottnlry  t^liere  the 
sums  which  public  and  private  'beoevoletice'beeio^a'  upiftH^ffif^ 
poor,  are  not  mofe  than  adeqiutfe*  to  those  pui^po$ef|^blit'^ii^' 
juanagemeiat  has  emplojped  dicsni' wkht  very  irtff'aMepti4>lis^^ War 
reward  to.  slpthj  idienesa^.  iflopudcnce^  -  and  ^uslniiii  (  'and-  fia^^ 
reared  new^  geaevations  ^f  poor  wretcdies,  fatfoaghlf  up  idtn  life  i^ 
dia«u«tiag  profliga4jr*  ..  -  -.      .J:i>'fi  '■     •      ^ 

•  Unihinkqig  pity;  ha$^  raahly  stopped  tthat  natural  MCn^Be^oi 
things  by ''which  nmnt^  leads -to  hdxir^- A.-fa]>or  io  contfoitv 'the 
knowledge  of  jCOiliffitt>  to  iadustryi  (ahd  inr  all  those  vfrtU€r$  fay 
whicj).  tJb^e^toiliAgii|t^t3ude  so  incalcuibbly  add  to  the  strength 
and  happiness  ^  :9,  c^wstttf  ^  and-'liidiite  it  neglects  Aac  redpeetlUble' 
piOYC^  "Orhich  «hi;iniia<fc0m'>piib]io/sight^iH  by  pvififfuse 

ai^dindia^lliin^fe.fiharkiesiallr /those  iaboHiinable  avit  ^leh  OMtke' 
I]^g£Mry.a  bett^tQ^de  tb^  C4i%^i£9undihoa  9vbrk^(^^     -^ 

,^Phe  ffffffiftuiss  <^^4ke  e^BitmuOiiat  last  eetny  «  ritH&efy  ahng^ 
witinit^  4t^cW#d  infoleffible  in  Hambuighv  when  the  pubUc,'  dis*' 
pro^^^y.  SQ|n0' fipee«bti^e 'd4$cii4^^  Md  en- 

cimragedT|i^sfMi!ri0'privaitdi  ail^ctdsful  e»ctbnsy^«eaoii«d'to  n»ik^' 
it  th« .  Qb|e<^,  .of  (ib^ir  aerioiis  -■  cMndeindoil^  Thltj  iatgdy « eon-> 
tributed  the  n^iQ^y  th^t  wa$>f equisilir ; .  and  wba^waB  a  <stUl  gveaitr ' 
sacrifioei  ihi^  of  tbmi  gave  their  person^  assiatance  tn^aicKng 
th^^enevot^nce  pf  th^ir^fdllow  oitissefis  into  a  proper  enannel; 
Two  l^undr^d  pf;  wr  most  respisctahle  inhabitants  have  been^thus 
employed  for  (he  Imt  seven  years^  and,  during  that  period^  hardly 
a- beggar  ha&beffi  seen  in  Hansbuiigh.' 

T^ ibll&wing  gi^i^ral  aiccottntwiH,  l-flatier.myseify  showj  dhac- 
we  Qotr  €<ily  did  much  towiairds  the  relW  of  the  poor,  but  that  vr6 
gained  some  steps   towards   the  more  desirable,  yet  but  slowly 
attain^fU^endj  this  pr/svmtHMgr^otiHi  ofibe  causes  t^pfmrniff. 

4&, a  still  in$n«^nviittf!»rd0taU^'howeveri  maybe  desirable  for 
those  who  actually  engage  in  such  an  underttikingt  I  muse  refer  to 
a  Yolum^  of  taiifs emfc bye^lalvsiprinted  it  Hambui^h,  1788^  and 
to  a.  volume  cowtajnijog  ^i^iemi  reports^  given  succcasively  to'4;he' 
public  fi:wi!  l-788jt^  11 M*  They  are  deposited,  along  with  ah 
other  papers  c0n0fffning^fAn0'  estabhshnnenti  with  Mr.  Oreech  at 

*  This  foct  is  corroborated  by  many  mercbanls  of  the  city  of  Londoafk 
who  witnessed  this  extraordinary  eifect. 


To  the  general  causes  of  poverty>.i9  IJafebvrgb^f  weihrnp^bci: 
^^  ti^  '^^f^ffi^^fif  of  4^:iVM«r«9L.lb«  flMCtUfttaoir  «£  anr(tol^ 
]t;tr^^,oiFtra4^jCm  whif^  1^.  pQ!a|ridfiI><in4f  fpr^thfit  aiilMbteiice.^ 
die  number  of  people  attracted  om^  of tthfei^flmdr  AiAjfifefft  camitxiM^x 
by  the  expectationt  often  disappointed,  of  finding  employment  'or^ 
^VPf^^  1^  ^^^  Qmim»!U9i  Um^^botKi  ginfatViiaataihaiiebcieer 
dejKrK^d  th«.igep»|a/ti(Qii  of  geOAfou^f  bfiMT^tKOisi  laad  lastiyi^dM* 
extraordinary  1^  :^igf%And  QmobQt  pf  »£eiiMdQiAemftl%rrvrIi9nt 
^9g^.rW^.an,^k^Ffii9g(i^r4or  40tT«gifff«l  ^,.  aed^w^wsaoimdsexiis 
i^oyfif^^  tob«  nnnr  fifteen  thmsanA^  and  I  am  Amy  toeddd^  tlu^. 
meat  and  bread  pay  from  15  to  25-  per  cent.,  and  beer  seveml 
taxes^XiC^iog  60  per  Qsntii;     .^^         i       •  ,»\,.  .>:  .2 

Jt46#)ii^e(i^^^%.'etoib6r^jjimm0O^^  unpcfrnded^ 

£^t  i^)]|ert(4bf»r  ikg)e^T<iideMi^d«mitiafit»i0r(8Q^  ihe  OBOwia? 

hfi^g  :imk^4ir7BrklAn  ^  walk  ]06  ibib  iiown#\oiar>  Holaatfaan  ssadt 
Hanoverian  neighbours  have  .sic)Tprefiti[4ad«atiiagi^;io  iQaiii:yii^iiita[^ 
i]9apM£»ciurjesm<iifiipetkimi>wkfaL4to^p|O0r.=  >  • 

.  SQmeyears<|jiefli»ei«s*\t<),i7$$,'a  society  luid  nuked  for  gmi^ 
relief  to  the  indigent  sick.     Another  society  had  proowredAflax  aUd 
spimiiQ|^^)iv^cie}t|.«stiJUal»edja  spim^ngMwiioDU  sod  given  work  to 
aJl  tbos^v.wbo TcbosiQi&i wcNdp :> 'thmjii^m)^  fpt^enf^  taa^fagomdy 

&m«||l..  .:  ft  I      •'  vJ       .  ? 

poor,  aiKl,  by^igmn^^dbtk  Juslovy'^^te  ^e^piiblpo^\aii»kef|ecbtits 
al|e)^tt^  tp^^  s»flFei»iig»  <£  |jii«  numerous  class>  sbowiiig>:  at  the 

I  lay  some  stress  upon  these  prdtmiiiafy  essa^ft^^ifwrtfj^fioooi  fBUf". 
C(mvi9ti«n,vtliat(d»9!Stt(»eiS8)ofintckftii  uadertakiQg  dep^ndscwhoBy 
on  tl^  jtegrec^jn  vriiick  the;  puUiC'  at  Ingeis  mtkfi^Aifit  its  ma9«h 
sijty  ftm(i|iarll]^4»««»tts<^itlunkifaatfi^ 

the  exec^jbioii  of  any  important;  plag^^jiall  iebaacbeefifahmdyftriid.. 
updn  arsniMbsr^ecale^andctilialsiipafl^Vf  i^  OfSpf 

nised  for  immediate  useij    c--   •  ;  ^  v    '      .♦  i^   <  -i  r<i  •'  «-  ^     -  'i?  j  yiirr-r 

The .  imagisioatesxtook '  iip  ^dne  buatness. ^mih  t^wal  '9dfi|»ato^a 
its impofctsii^e^i  thct  QUllaM»o£  ibiplan)weeeia{^ee4mp9A9>  kiLsiisa:^ 
d^d^;|]ial;iSQdi  AQvemies  tft  li^^^lbtheailBaNsti  efli]^d<M  ift;^^ 
by,  tbcijseiterpktf  liunsb-iwacdeBs,  (an^ftheae  ^i^Jaese^dft^aifitralifliijbail'  t 
been  connected  with  the  work-house»  should  be  united  uinbirsOiut . 
admmtf yatioiif  ^ith  .ijsKMe  osmnsu  tfaafoscoidib  be  nc^Udctisd-^  kWi 

.T4e  nq[irQ(Knti^M  of'il^taUttuoHrtet&anmmdisdrQughr^   dM 
lyxuses  ifi^  tW^difieAml  p^Klsfaesi^p^sriicil  <^i»iitt^  isub^ 


hta  neighbours  ;  and  the  most  reiBpectabte'df  our  iidiabit£tft'^de■ 
k4i:{Mint  to  coUeOI«iii'peivoii.»       '    {  "'  (  -' ^      '  ^^ 

i.Tbfctown^  aftttr>i^  a^nig«»eakilatioa  of  the-milri)er  tS?  i^tiHt 
in-lihaj<«eirerai'patt8^  ii««s  c^iiMibiit^tttstf  ^trtct^,  cdtmMitg^ 
€aiidiia»«Ecafllp«^(M 4i«itllte9^H>f'pQiidr«  <      .^w.^.   ...  hi  .  .   >.i<.i.i  . '^.u 

To  each  district  three  citizens  werechosen  for  tht«e  years ;  ittA 

feiTj^serem  ta$kth«fvwetti  to^mad«ig&^  «ll4ll»^'«ve^){ilifii}9ft^j^ 
haght plii^iiiithd>tt«ii^8  of  ot^OM^irtitoiki^iiiiiibtti^jc  -  i^.  •'  :« ^ 
'.  Efvei$enator»frefiii«d(at>  tto J)aard^o£  »1k>mifittt^,  coii^^^^f 
ten  members  (vmom  I  shiaU-catt4i^«sm:a)j  ai^d  #ho  ^A^re^ch^fiM^loir 

In  their  meeting?)  to  which  (analogOW' to'th^'oiganil&ation  t>f 
those' boqids  bfu«ibkki{mbijt0tatin«0S4««<mducfittdi^e 
sMMd  oiihar  membetft^f  thdilcotxmM^^^  addH'fet  the 

nMst  inqtottint  idecidons,  die  \t4iotfti  'of  the  plan  wa^i  dOi^g  idi«* 
iMofln^/faUy  pre|^wl>ibr>e*e6ii|iofi.d^j,i»  :>>'#./o1^    ,   ^w     .> 

For  the  use  of  the  abov«Hiamedt4>t]^  buttdred- atld^cSg^iy- 
gentlc^env  trhom  I'diali  coU  «ve^st?ersyfvef^ialii)B4e  xmirtietions 
were  tmbtishsdv      >■>>'  -    o-  'V     .j  y>u  ai   <*    ./  ^i*)    ^  • 

Actoai  relfef  was  the  firs^jobfsor^  forniiiO'altJMtr^^diiviiftted'of 
thei>b»ABHritfoaf  <;f  ie«09tin^.i)«ggai^           f  roti^iori  >f<orl  Yed):#iint 
is  not  previously  prepared  ;  but  at  the  very  moment  that  this:^rd-i^ 
vtsi»9W«B«eo«i9d^(nea8qre^3atr«^flUint(»  pfit99m*amjm(fi^fi^dm 
r^em9^g3a'riiSiipgmkick^mi9fM^i^  t 

This  i&  the  h9&\»c&  every  solid  pniviBioftifor  the^p^r^^  ^with  it; 
every  establishment  mustisttni  enldi^lKebiiAKlhd  bkesingi^'ti^  lit* 
bfoeef  «hef towers dssses of  aoc»tyv{  ^''^>i.  •>  *  •    -*  '^  i^"^  ■■ 

Oui^ov^vseen  bad  printed  nttsiogflKMieSfiwbklhidiey  nmpefto^ 
piopim  to  eoidlif  pste  iaianilryi  i>'Tiibi«nsw«p$'Wcre*<vmti0il^  xtpon 
iktrmidm  cnlutilntdfrtiie'pagef^aQdriserifidd  b]Fa^pedsofttl«^si^^ 
and'thtfusmtencft^'ofe^dieir  {neigkhpursy  and  many •  queries  were* 
fosmsd  tDtjdtsotsvttsnthe'iavecagc&eaitiing^  of^eaek  membtr^ol  ^tbe^ 
family;  but  this  was  not  a  point  easily  ^ettledii    )> ...      in-    c    >>  i.;.. 

JRetf ttusiWfV^VKrrr  ipts«r^)r  ivad iibding the itlMvest<^^sile fibbr ; 
toi^mftke  thmt  capa6i<^>fm^woik^ippearwMttUy'a^tinhe^tfiete 
eififtoyed  Jwhicfa^tive'iMiits  of  >bttggasy  hsdsMderedibvr  tb^faituliar;' 
,  The  state  <]<  htt8dih^wi9>detetnid^6dib]r«a'3««sitv{fbm^a^ 

^1^  now^began  iO  mokoan^ckiacannkulaciMi  of  ^bst'iescbipwi'- 
per  wanted  for  bare  subsistence ;    we  went  dovmiMiQ6n^^  't^/^' 
wesk  :  'bttC4n  ^tbeneoimeof^MOttswleitigstida  sesj^oiiii^ttjke  ^h-' 
ing^^df '9^&nt^im?'w|[^'if1rre«sto^        t^lp8'i:^a^  Wtt  were* 
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stM  lAxyte  that  mm  widi  which  a^tcMMeilA^te'paft  of  out  poor 
couM  ftiake  a  «liift'ix>  live.  ->    '^'  ('"  •<  n.  jf^^  u. 

'  It*  WW  oilr  determinwl  priftdple^  tWYeilttee  this  sifppWt  lol^W 
tiMft' whdt  anj  ifi^itricmi  «tth  or  wmhari  in  ducli  circtiimstanees 
couMtemi* :  j%ri/M^  MMiif^t iimMM'^J^    ^Mtot  ir  ^1  «*  gwr 

gmf. 

->  Very  lifile  wii  Btai  fafMl  i  hn  m*  poor  mlghe  ercn  with  the 
bare  pittance  remain  idlei  or  they  might  receive  thift  support- very 
undeseTTedJy,*  if|(  m'thr  HieMVYiMieii'  aflMMflneh^tfte^'eiftptoyttient 
Had'oflbredrche  warn  of  ii%i€hwtfft«tM^iiiewpit«ext'of  their 

At  this  period  of  the  btisifieO»,  Aat^»ifati»  society,  which  had 
sixcceBtfuHy  establiftfa^  a'4a)e  y^^^5^«Miiig  mttflafattur^^^  gave 
over  to  our  {h^tkotton,  the  ttock,  ^  organisation  of  the  whole, 
the  my  iUe  teachers  anlofic^^'^itf'idl  die  ejcperteifce  atqt^red 
m  seTtral  years*'        *  •  ;^* 

Six-sevenths  of  om  pebr  behig  women  ami  dBldren,  we  fixed 
lipoh  this  kind'of  woilc ;  hedmse^       ... 

1st.  Th«' mat^al  if  cheap ;  •»  . 

2nd,  The  sale  always  sure ;  ^  .      • 

Si.  Ko'ttite'worknianshipiS'Yaqttired;  ;       .  .      » 

^^.  lt\i  easily  learnt,  and  of  use  at  a)}  timeatotlte  ifiattrvcted 
poor;  ...*;. 

5th.*  It  can  be  done*  by  weak  a^d  rt)biist»  by  old -and  young 
people,  with  a  dMf^tice  in  the  pradoee  of  labour  pnErportionate  to 
their  capacity  for 'WOritj     -    ^' 

'  6th.  Because  the  workcatibeenetiyaseertaHied'^y  tneaaute; 
and  by  seehig  a  won^an  spin  an  hour)  k  is  perfectly  eaay  to  'aay 
what  she  is  ca'pable  of  doing  in  a  day.        ^  ?-•         *  *  ^  . 

A  ntbst  e^fseiltral  pOifrr  was,  to  regukfle  the  spiMiifig  bf  the 
measure,  and  not  by  weight;-  '''We^ld  die  clean  mx  «o^  tlM^^f^oor 
at  a  certain  low  price,  and  bought  a  certain  measure  of  yum^agilin 
from  them  at  ^"high  price  t  thui,  to  whatever  fintnesa  the  yar»  was 
spun,  It  was  the  profit  of  thepoor.  This  price  was  SO  per  centi 
above  th^  usual  spiifYidng  price;  '  so  that  we  weromre^hatail  die 
yarn  ^aiAA bebroughtirttothe  cffie^  eaeaUished  for* that  pui^poie* 
Eveiyptirup^  brought«Ms  book  coMimially  with  Imki,  whemo^die 
quantity  delivered  was  noted;;  thua  he  -had  alwaya  witti  htm  a 
certificate' of  his  industry,  and  we,  a  continual' average*  of  diealate 
of  industry  of  our  poor.  But  thia  estibliahment  procured  ^e  many 
sifR  biore  esSentTal*  advantages :  *we  could  now  safely  offer  rdiaf  to 
alf  sorts  of  poot^'becscuse  we  ltad4t  nowin  our  power  to  makethem 
comply  -  wit!h' the 'ofily  condition 'r^<)Uived,^  thai  they  afaouldvae 
towards  their  support  all  the  exertion  they  still  were  capable  of. 
Accordingly  the  overseers  wetlt  through  their  districts^  and  asked 
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inhabitants  stood  in  need  of  support.  TJb?  qii^i^n  Mw«$  Mlt^^ 
poqiT/^s  n^s)^  ^,rQl^<i^w«|ee  al^Q  ta^spii^)  was> ^hedier  ^y^ 

i%^tl^t;(a^y.4^|i¥itt]^«()||M^  ^mm^x  g£ 

^  >  PPSBf <o^«IBB«s^lt J  iV*iA^niWWi^ean3u»ft was  s^mptbipg; 

'Vrrt.^?i*»|iqf«iv^»  Wk«#^f  WfctFOritKd^lwbr  Nog  paid  ^0  p^r> 
ceDA,  abpYf  .j^^al3i%j|»ft)»J«d  hi#  i^fic^  ib^Kfll^  ^lyi^ifriW^MSii^ 
even  an  indifferent  hand.  The  far  more  frequent  cases  ),]|((;ir^ 
pjl^tial  inability  by  ag§«.pi?,^€;rfwiess,^f  SJ^Ottpf  ^kill.    Foif  fpox  of 

ti^4att(Bi?  d^Hmk^^^^^^fi^i  mffmf^^t^^.MA^^iP^ 

twelfth  week  he  got  nothing  at  all  but  his  own  ean49jg^«i«HMi  W^ 

The  quantity  of  work  which  digghtfj  Hf^jhy^V^  ^papK^^t^QJJ^g 
in  a  week)  was  easily  and  accurately  .afg^iQt^Vf)^  ^y^a  w^k'^  ^^^^ 
in  the  spinning-school.  The  result  was  produced  weejdy  before 
appointed  members  of  th^  fpfffgfii^tfi^  ^4^j^|Ug^,  wii;!).  ^e  ffpor 
^«^^W» '^?^.p«tort*dfflr%isi2.^hfJrt«^«aU  hppksu  The . pv^pii^er. 
was  directed  to  pay  tliem  weekly  what  their  earnings  fell  shorf  of. 

From  that  moment,  applications  became  l^iS  |r^qu^t^   ^d  we 

baA.4Wflf*UiW^n^it*^^dv^fi^^  Jor  wJ^n- 

^(|ir4teb|»a^i9ffx«i(^#^hQ)fl^o(if  ppt  V  ^^s  peculiarly  provided 

for,)  haa  not  earned  what  he  f/^Mjn^M})oh^^^^  ^^^^  H^  ^^Sf 
mhfi  fwm^^iPi^m  lw»^ij^  .wo?| j^  ^^^itUer  case^lu^.yr^s  not 
«MM|l9ii,itot^  fgii^Jq%  d|»t^.M?^«^wh^^^  ^^i  xaAglftPe  ,ffl5,the 

,«;3nii^;haj^,C9«M%Bdy  hM^ggjp^id^rjifg  th^e^^ii^y^a^rs.^  ^d^wt^- 
eim$  Vy,swa^j«rfa%a|wi?PrreguJa^y,W  IWSfpart  of  J^^  overseers,, 
tlili  q|Mte%bj^g,ii^W€^jpe^lr»largsrtr]»;iff^^  ^He 

tfe|t|ffib«n«irqf»^  mi4ie^|»»PWJ4'?PJ?l»*^lW»9y?W  'i^^f^^^^fqWJe^ 
th«»d»6t5y#^in§K9gs^4%ftWdix^lF-.  ....   h-t>/jhb  t..  ,c, 
vjljifitf  been  tW  9ii:p<e.particulai;  Jiere,  as  I  ^pi  co^vmced,  ,that  \t 

.i  ifeif. obvious,  vrtkf  i|^.^a^d^raWe  tp,^bws^,}^ufr.0A^  kjpd  op^k,. 

bif»u9fi,jiii  tbi«^ imr  ftriy»rtb(9»  4iffw:vV)J^fiPS-»«f  wAw^^y  '^A^ 
diff(»iit|K)or4»ulA,be.ftWJWWd«^^  pf  WQrk 

was  chosen,  as  isould  h^y9  tooio  under  o$ce  the  smallest  arbitrary 
power ;  a  kind  of  work,  lastly,  where  it  was  impossible  to  be  cheated 
NO.  XXIL  Pam.  VOL.  XI.  2  G 
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:4i4^r>bf  i)ie  poof » the  seller,  tke  buyer,  m  the  servant. 

Thi$  gave  si  pivot  to  die  whole  superstructure^  and  a  simpUek^ 
to>our  complicated  niachMie»  without  which  I  do  not  think  itcouki 
^jvre.  stood  one  j^ws. 

Tbia  simplieity  lost  very  fittle.by  eur  enjoying  the  men  'and 
fel0ys4iioiiiUng  rope  y«vn»'ptcking  oakim,  orcleaning  liie  streets 
and  mending  the  roads  at  4iiL  x  day*  AU  this  work  waa  calculated 
iipon  the  aasie  principle*. 

.  But  want  of  employment  for  poor  in  tolerable  health  was  one 
source  of  misery ;  old  age  and  incurable  diseases,  sickness,  and  the 
dBIScuky  of  sii^poffttng  a  numerous  family,  were  evils  which  also 
(tailed  for  assistance^ 

For  the  firsts  we  provided  an  hdspital^  and,  in  some  cases,  gave 
to  individuals  the  money  which  the  boardmg  in  the  hospital  would 
have  amounted  to. 

Five  physicians,  five  surgeons,  and  as  many  midwives  were 
s^pointed^  one  for  each  twelve- districts;  who,  upon  the  request  of 
the  overseer,  (a  request  which  he  was  bound  to  make  whenever 
applied,  to,)  went  immediateiy  to  the  lodgings  of  the  patient,  if  he 
was  not  able  to  appear  at  die  appointed  hour  of  the  day  at  the 
physician's  or  surgeon*s  house,  who  was  obliged  to^  make  an 
-immedinte  report,  and  to  note  down  in  a  book,  kept  at  the  house 
of  the  directors  of  these  twelve  districts,  how  far  the  cure  Vras 
advanced,  and  the  moment  wiien  the  patient  was  able  to  work  again. 
Till  that  moment,  the  pfay^ian  prescribed,  not  only  the  diet, 
which  was  obtained,  accoriding  to  previous  contracts,  from  the 
traiteurs  of  that  quarter  of  the  town,  and  the  medicines^  which 
were  made  up  at  very  low  prices  after  a  pharmacopoeia  paupemm 
which  we  had  carefully  revised ;  but  he  informed  the  overseer  of 
what  money  he  thought  necessary  for  supplying  the  want  of  labour, 
and  the  extraordinary  expenses.  This  made  a  particular  article  of 
support,  tmder.  the  name  of  side  money,  which  was  giiflen  with  the 
greater  liberality,  as  no  bad  effects  could  possibly  arise  from  in* 
dulging  here  those  feelings,  which  it  is  the  hardest  task  of  every 
everseer  to  restrain. 

A  numerous  family  is  too  heavy  a  burden,  not  only  for  poor 
reduced  to  the  lowest  earnings,  but  even  for  many  an  industrious 
couple  in  a  better  way  of  employment ;  too  heavy,  in  all  cases^ 
upon,  widows. 

-  Two  ways  oflered  to  provide  for  them  ;  the  one,  to  take  such 
children  into  an  hospccai ;  the  other,  to  give  to  the  mother  an 
allowance  in  mojiey.  .. 

WcM^ere  very^averse  to  the  frrst>  and- the  poor  mothers  woUM 
have  been  still  more  so.  May  all  the  favourers  of  those  houses, 
such  as  they  are,  seriously  reflect,  if  the  advimtages  they  ofler  can 
compensate  for  the  education  of  the  heart  whkrn  nature  yields  ii^ 


tboie  fauts  pf .  p09«fly,  wlieve  bodi  p^rtibs  become  so  ^ttssstt^to  ^ 
«il^  otbfsr^  wi  wh^ns  li^fpi<^.e«enion5  of  parental  and  ffiiai  pietfi 
are  not  si^ldom  become  habitual.  GouM  die  humane  and  pbil6iliu 
phical  oversd^r  look  thrpugh  the  rags  and  the  tith  of  palle  ibisii¥y  } 
is^lcttlate  «he  ^otifii^^  daUf  pMe  ]»  fl[ia«y}£!Mnibe%'  wA  ^liohgst 
D^igbbour^i  a|i4eojoy  4>ft>vapftive  iniJb<tri^ 
h^t  «QQ,  wboo)  9he  ^es  twgUow  tfae  erumb  of  bread  she  r^ilsed 
tp  her  own  wants  ;  the  annajs  of  the  poorwighf  reconcile  httHl'^ 
lma»aa'  mtm»,  when  di«gii8ft»d  with  the  fot  of  crimes  which 
hltidusn  the  page  of  historyv    i  .    •     > 

On  the  other  hand,  it  hhtMttoo  true,  that  tttitety  and  d#unkefll- 
Bess,  particularly  in  the  male  poor»  lead  to  the  negtect  of  their  unfifa^ 
py  ^h^en :  nor  ea»  k  be  doitbted^  that  in  this  na^anner  many  fait 
victima  to  wretchednepa  9nd«  inmtotsJkj* 

Wherever  cbildrei^  iMider  six  years  of  age  were  in  this  unhappy 
skmtiotif^we  trended;  io  board  them  in  ihe  kcmegnftite  better  sort  of 
poor  t  and  m^y  a  g<iod  matJierly  woman  we  fetmd,  who  became 
i^  eatceUenfc  ^uree.  . 

In  oither  casesi  we  allowed  the  medier  ixtm  six  to  twelve  pence 
a  week  for  each  <hild  y  apd  we  ore  now  busy  in  prepariiag  in 
every  parish  a^arm  room,  and  bread,  Milk,  and  potatoes  in  plenty, 
wliere^ch  pstreftts  a$  go  otit  tx>  work  may  deposit  their  children 
dwring  the  day 9  '^od  thm  pisevent  any  ebslacie  to  their  own  in« 
dustry,  or  to  that  of  ^eir  eld^  children. 

.  We  detiBraiised  tQ  obUge  them  to  ^end  all  .tb&ir  ehiUren  from 
siK  to-  sixteen  ^  sehoi^  m  which  tbey  .«haH  <wioric  two  thirds  of 
the  time,  asid-  the  pemaAoder  of  k  be  imstruCted  in  readifigy  writii^, 
^addog  accottfils>  religioiii  and  chairoh  aosie. 

We  determined^  and  this  is  the^  second  hinge  upon  wluch  the 
institution  turns,  that  to  na  family  any  relief  should  be  altowed  fot 
«  ichild  pa84i  six  ypsrs^  but  that  this  chsU,  ^being  sent  to  school, 
should  receive,  not  onljr  the  rpaymeat' for  his  work,  butakoatt 
|dk>wance| :  ia  the  conspouod  ratio  of  hia  a«:aidaiice  at  school,  his 
l^haviour,  and  his  af^plicatien  to  work  ;  which  anrausitecl'  to  ail 
average  of  twelve  or  eighteen  peuce  a  week,  exdusive  ofoclier 
premiums. 

By-  this  meosare  *^  .tntmber  o£  children,  £ir  from  being  a 
terden,  became  a  great  conrreiMCflire^  for  the  greater  numberof 
individuals  messing  together  at  a  certaki  rate,  the  bettor  their  fare, 
and  cheaper. 

•  By*  tbn»e  'Oceans  w:e  as  efiactiiifally  escclnded  those  parents  who 
did  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to  school^  as  we  had' exk^ 
abided  tjbose  that  did  not  ohoese  to  work)  and  ckUdrea  bemme 
accustomed  to  look  from  tkeir  if^ff^  f*pon  tie  means  qfmbmsien$fff 
as  the  reconipence  of  labour,  or  at  least  of  exertion. 
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Hovr  tliia  'H^as  modified,  auid  what  other  views  were  obtained 
by  it,  will  appear  hereafter.    I  wish  oxAj  to  state  the  principle 

In  the  abore  propoition  of  2^.  a  week  an  allowance  was  made 
for  lodging  ;  but  as  this  is  paid  every  six  months,  and  the  pauper 
receives  his  allowanee  weekly;  it  seemed  tons  to  require  more 
than  common  fortitude  in  a  person  thus  circumstanced,  to  refuse 
tp  himself  the  much- wanted  comfort  which  the  M>  a- week  (he 
ought  to  lay  aside  for  house  rent  of  his  family)  viFOuld  have  pro^ 
cured  him,  were  it  continually  in  bis  reach;  he  would,  of  course^ 
run  in  debt,  and  become  ruined  again. 

We  reduced,  therefore,  tw«nt]MFour  pence  to  twenty  pence,  and 
paid  his  rent  to  the  landlord ;  asid  thus  wfe  not  only  got  him  out 
of  debt,  but  procured  him  a  warmer  and  more  comfortable  lodging 
than  what  odierwise  he  could  have  a  right  to  expect. 

In  the  mean  time,  wUle  we  were  employed  in  establishing* 
schools  for  five  or  six  hundred  grown  poor,  and  schools  for  above 
a  thousand  children,  and  in  organizing  our  medical  establishment, 
the  overseers  had  prepared  for  the  board,  as  the  result  of  their 
inquiries,  a  complete  list  of  the  poor,  and  the  necessary  details 
with  reject  to  each  of  them. 

We  knew  now^U  the  poor,  and  having  provided  means  for 
their  relief,  we  announced  to  the  public,  in  October,  1788,  that 
from  that  moment  no  deserving  poor  person  could,  nor  would 
remain  uxmoticed.  We  had  lists  printed,  distributed,  and  an« 
uexed  to  OUT  afananacks,  iK^iere  the  names  of  the  streets  which 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  each  overseer,  were  enumerated,  so  that 
no  pauper  could  plead  ignorance  of  the  place  whei^  to  aj^ly,  nor 
any  maji  in  Hamlniirgh  give  more  efiectual  assistance  to  the  poor, 
than  ia  directing  them  to  the  proper  places. 

SVe  distitbutedinstructiona  by  thousands  among  the  poor,  how 
to fffCCQse  and  teemploy  the  offered  relief. 

.  We  entreated  the  puUic  to  inform  llie  directors,  if  any  pauper 
had  not  been  duly  attended  to  *^  and  I  must  add,  to  my  infinite 
Satisfacticoy  that  I  know  of  no  fact,  during  6ix  years,  where  this 
negl^ctlias  been  proved. 

i  Of  course,  all  giimg  of  alms  ceased,  tine  9nly  effisi^ual  wayfo 
exHrpate  beggary*  The  very  wise  law,  which  fined  2/.  every  man 
who  gave  charity  in  the  streets,  or  at  the  doors,  was  scarcely 
found  to  be  necessary. 

\  To  secure  the  exeeution  o£  so  complieaiied  a  plan  was  rather 
difficult  'f  but  we  have  been  so  fortunate,  that,  small  variations 
excepted,  the  machine  has  gone  on  these  seven  years  with  vfonck 
less  fri^cn  than  could  reasonably  hav«  been  expected^ 


V 
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Ti^  makes  k.  worth  while  to  enter  here*  into  «ome  fovtfaler 
'O^j^ilSk  ,»  ,  .t'  '-ri      '^'.\    n.'^r    u  •' 

The  three  overseers  appropriated  to  each  district,  after  visitki]p 
and.  examining  the  poor,  ascertaining  the  number-  w£  tbeii^  chUdf«n» 
a^f  informing  themselves  by  the  report  of  the  ph^ians»  of  their 
abilk]r  to  Work,  determined,  agreeable  to^  the  rules  abccre  men^ 
tionedf  • 

1st.  Whether  any  weekly  relief  was  to  be  aliowed,  or  if  oiil^ 
work  was  to  be  given. 

2.  Whether  bedding  or  clothing  was  to  be  bought,  goods 
pawned  to  be  released,  or  old  debts  to  be  extii^uished. 

3.  Whether  sick  or  school  tickets  were  wanted. 

At  the  same  time  they  comttiunicated  to  the  Board  what  they, 
could  collect  about  the  morals  pf  the  paup6r,  and  their  opinions 
Concerning  his  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  must  beg  leave  to  make  the 
following  observations :  ' 

The  situation  of  our  poor  in  summer  and  winter  is  totally 
different.  Every  kind  of  manufacture  and  garden  work  goes  on 
during  the  former  season,  at  the  same  time  that  provisions  are 
plentiful  and  extremely  cheap.  During  the  winter  most  kinds  of 
labour  cease,  provisions  get  dearer  and  scarcer>  and  fuel^  and 
warm  clothing  are  new  wants. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  difierent  allowances,  and 
accordingly  we  ac^pted  pur  interrogatories  to  the  period^  in  suth 
a  manner  as  to  ascertain  every  change  of  circumstance  materially 
influencing  the  relation  of  the  poor  to  tlie  institution.  The  new 
support  was  regulated  agreeably  to  the  information  we  received, 
and  amounted  generally  from  four  to  e^fat  pence  more  itk 
winter  than  in  summer.  During  the  most  severe  winter  weeks, 
four-pence  was  stiU  added  if  extsaordinavy  xsold  happened ;  but 
the  weekly  relief  was  fixed  never  to  be  abqyje  twenty-four  pence^ 
m  whatever  manner  it  was  paid.  We  did  notafiow  a  larger  sum» 
whatever  might  have  been  die  former  situation  of  the  poor.  This 
may  seem  hard  in  some  instances  ;  but  we  were  convinced,  that  i£ 
tlie  least  door  was  opened  to  the  inequality  of  distributionj  the 
bad  consequences  would  have  been  incalculable  in  an  institution 
of  this  magnitude  j  as  all  we  could  do  by  the  strictest  ruteS)  was 
fe  make  180  gentlemen  aa  in  every  quarter  of  the  town  in  de- 
formity to  these  principles.  We  thought  further,  that  if  those 
poor  had  formerly  been  in  a  more  respectable  situation,  they 
would  be  worthy  objects  of  private  benevolence,  of  which  no 
l^iddic  institution  ought  to  supersede  the  exertions* 

2.  We  found  the  poor  destitute  of  every  thing  ^  therefore  <aiot 
only  clothing  and  bedding  were  required,  but  their  things  being 
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pnhtti,  it  bec«M«  il^^ssary  to  Hdeem  them.  The  only  effectual 
way  to  prevent  their  pawning  them  again,  was  to  mark  them 
indefibly  ad  the  property  of  the  institution,  which  the  pauper  was 
to  hold  only  as  lortg  as  he  behaved  well. 

'  9.  I  hare  already  said,  that  a  sick-ticket  excepted  a  pauper  from 
the  common  rtllesf  as  long  as  it  was  continued,  and  that  a  school- 
ticket  for  a  child  was  considered  as  12d.  given  weekly  to  the 
p^rmt* 

The  proposals  of  the  overseers  about  the  weekly  allowance  o^ 
rite  poor,  wer^  brought  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
each  of  them  sttpefihtending  six  of  those  districts.  He  i*ras  ad-^ 
vocate  for  the  institution,  as  the  overseers  were  for  the  poor,  and 
ait  csi^s  being  mufch  simplified,  they  easily  agreed. 

The  director  rtiidc  his  report  to  the  board,  with  respect  to  each 
district,  separately ;  and  the  resolution  settled  for  the  next  six 
monthd  w68  then  Ivt'itteti  down  upon  the  same  sheet  of  paper 
which  contained  all  the  queries  made  to  the  pauper,  together  with 
hi^  aiiswers ;  which  paper  always  remained  with  the  overseer 
after  its  contents  had  been  brbught  into  tables  in  the  director's 
book,  containing  an  accoifnt  of  all  the  poor  of  six  districts,  and 
their  weekly  relief.  He  received  weekly  from  the  Overseer  the 
account  of  what  wad  Wanted  for  his  fixed  support,  for  occasional 
relief  to  the  sick  for  accidents,  and  for  discretionary  assistance  to 
iJie  poor  whose  cases  could  not  yet  be  investigated. 

This  account  of  the  overseers  was  certified  by  the  director,  and 
then  Sent  to  the  treasurer  for  payment. 

The  treastirer  made  his  balande  evety  week,  and  presented  it 
•trety  month  to  fte  committee,  when  th«  ten  directors  presented 
theirs,  Which  Checked  eadi  in  such  a  manner  &s  to  make  any  error 
inedible. 

xhc  books  Were  dd&ed  every  Saturday ;  and  otit  of  the  v^ry 
iitltttetoii^  payments  made  by  the  treasurer  m  a  year,  the  smallest 
cotild  b^  mmd  otit  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Very  «ooA  we  found  the  number  of  ten  directors  too  small ; 
filvfe  6flieill  were  added,  (tfiey  ire  always  taken  but  <rf  the  numbet 
rf  th^  oyerieers,^  who  constituted  a  Committed  : 

l^of  the  irtanilfaettttt?^. 

for  the  scboob. 

For  the  ^rocttting  6f  ctoth^Si  and 

For  the  police  olF  the  pbotr : 

All  61  them  hate  ieVer^l  ofRcdrs,  k^fep  fheir  accounts  separate, 
Md  ence  a  rtiorith  jgiv6  <hetn  to  the  trea^utclr  ahd  to  the  board. 

The  d  ivision  ttf  ef  ery  kind  of  expfcrtse  is  so  scrupulously  kept 
<h«t  tto  particular  bririch  could  be  mentioned,  of  which  the  ac- 
count bi  certain  given  per iodi  could  not  ht  hnrtiediately  made  out. 
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After  several  repeated  triaU,  we  found  that  diea^e  yfv^  a  SP^^ 
waste  in  leaving  the  distribution  of  clothing  to  the  overseers  alone  y 
partly  because  they  paid  too  dear,  by  creating  a  competitioA  .of 
many  buyersi  and  partly  by  giving,  without  control. 

This  committeei  therefore,  bought  th^e  qloth,  and  had  the  shirts 
and  clothes  made  by  some  of  the  poor,  employing  this  kind  o£ 
work  at  the  same  time  as  a  means  of  instruction  for  their  children 
in  the  schools.  The  pauper  who  stood  in  need  of  clothiQ^ 
presented  to  the  committee  a  recommendation,  signed  by  the  over- 
seer and  the  director,  and  then  got  the  clothes. 

Children  got  shirts  and  clothes  only  through  the  committee 
superintending  the  schools,  according  to  their  behaviour. 

4.  Hamburgh  is  unfortunately  situated  in  this  respect,  ths^fj^  frooi 
all  the  poor  countries  surrounding,  numbers  flock  in,  and  among  them 
inany  foreign  poor*  It  was  established,  that  three  years'  residence 
should  entitle  to  relief  y  allowance  ^t  the  same  time  be^ng  made 
for  accidents,  illness,  or  child-bed,  which  in  all  cases  were  mought 
{yroper  objects  of  charity.  A  hospitium  open  for  foreign  poor^ 
where  they  could  live  three  days,  after  whica  they  were  forwarded 
with  a  viaticum.  At  the  sapie  time,  it  vtras  prohibited  to  receive  ^ 
stranger,  without  acquainting  the  magistrate  or  theov^rseer^^uiider 
the  penalty  to  bear  alone  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  man^  if 
he  should  become  an  obj|ect  of  charity  within  three  years. 

Upon  these  principles  we  began  our  institution  in  October,  1788, 
We  had  before-hand  given  to  the  public  the  most  minute  detail  of 
our  views,  and  of  the  obstacles  we  met  with,  requesting  its  advice 
at  the  same  time  that  vtre  solicited  its  support.  We  continued  to  give 
two  reports  yearly;  one  containing  the  history  , of  the  in^tituuoii 
during  the  preceding  year,  about  the  time  of  the  new  subscription  \ 
the  second  containing  the  yearly  balance  and  an  explapatof tj9uc« 
count.     The  originals  were  left  open  for  the  inspection  or }  the 

public  at  large.  n.  .d   /     ^         .   v  ..  ...    *     r 

A  short  extract  of  these  pgorts  wfll  best  she^  tljie  result  oi^aur 
endeavours.  I  sliall  arrange  them  according  ^o  thp.  objects  of  pur 
expenses,  adding  necessary  illustrations,;  takiijigonly  die  firif  ^X)A 
the  last  year,  unless  some  observations  dcc^ir  oi^  the.,  <^^pen^  pf 
some  particular  years.  I  refer,  at  the  same  time,  to  m  ^ble 
annexed,  for  the  general  comparison  of  the  expenses,  of  the  iev^cal 
J«»s.  t  i 

1.  We  found  5903  families,  making  739^  individuals,  i^uv 
sevenths  women». two. Aevep|i;^8  children)  one  s^^renth  meoyi^Athe 
highest  want  of  immecliate  relief.  A  great  part  of  them  had.ppt 
^eea  u  bed  ^or  many  years  %  and  the  misery  of  thpse  whp  weretuol 
]ret  turned  beggars,;  e^^eded  all  description.  ,   ^ .    . 
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The  sum  paid  in  weekly  allowance,  during  the  first  eight  months « 
on  an  average  of  twelve  pence  a-week  for  each  familyi  was  j£6729 
\-  During  the  second  year  -        *        ^        «.        .    •  8297 

Third  year  -        -        *         -        .        -        -       9S1^ 


Average  of  the  firsl  2 1  years  -*'■       .        •        -      9 1  !K) 

The  houae^rent  allowed  to  the  poor  waa  -        *      2100 


je!l!^9 


The  first  clothing  of  this  alarming  number  of  poor  wouy 
indeed  have  exceeded  even  the  powerful  support  the  institution 
enjoyed,  had  not  our  ladies  largely  contributed  ready-made  shirts 
and  clothing,  as  soon  as  they  knew  hbw  much  thfey  were  wanted. 
Still  this  expense  was/ on  the  average  of  the  first  three  years,  977/. 
It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  add,  that  we  tried  in  the  first  ye^r 
to  buy  potatoes  and  fuel  for  the  poor,  to  distribute  amongst  them 
at  the  first  cost.  But  experience  shewed  us,  what  I  have  seell 
C(mfimied  every  where  under  similar  circumstances: 
'    1.  That  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  waste,  if  not  robbery, 

2.  That  the  poor  have  a  dislike  to  what  you  oblige  them  to 
boy. 

d.  That  giving  large  portions,  you  encourage  the  practice  of 
selling  it  out  again. 

4.  That  when  small  portions  are  given,  die  loss  of  time  for 
fetching  them,  which  is  considerable  when  such  a  nu!!nber  mu^t  be 
prqiprided,  makes  it  expensive  to  every  industrious  pauper,  even  if 
he  was  to  get  them  for  nothing. 

5.  That  the  necessarv  housing  and  storing,  together  with  the 
fmmber  of  necessary  officers,  make  it  very  expensive'  to  the  ftisti- 
ttirion.  -  .   .  

We  found  it  cheaper,  and  the  poor  found  it  more  convenientto 
receive,  instead  of  the  extraordinary  supply,  foutwpehce  a<«weiek^ 
and  to  buy  for  themselves.  Some  overseers  took  the  trouble  to 
provide  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  families  under  their  care  \  wh^re 
tUs  was  done,  the  poor  got  it  best  and  cheapest. 

A  dtfiferent  plan  may  do,  where  the 'community  is  very  snd^Ij 
or  where  the  poor  are  not  tat^ht  to  know  the  valtte  of  their  time. 

The  depth  of  misery  in  which  we  found  our  poor  subjected  us 
to  another  unexpected  expense.  The  itch  was  become  so  genetal, 
and  had  so  perfectly  infected  the  work4iottse,  'to  which  some  poor 
were  always  sent  for  correction,  that  neither  rtiei^  nor  in  the  narnDW 
lanes  and  aHeys>  where  the  poor  live  crowded  together^  was  the  tare 
possible.  We  were  obliged  to  establidi  a  temporary.  Ifeizaretto  out 
of  town>  where  we  sem  diemo^t  infeotedi  imd  in  three  yeans  made 


it  superfluous.  This  occasiened  an  additional  expense  of  43B/.  iil 
^ch  of  tKe  first  three  years. 

A  very  heavy-  expense  was  incurted  by  the  purcharing  of  spin- 
ning wheels  and  other  tools,  and  by  the  establishment  and  main-^ 
tenance  of  a  school ;  where^  for  tfie  first  years,  five  hundred  poor 
at  a  time  were- taught  to  spin;  the  tademnification for  their  loss  of 
time  during  learning,  was  paid*  them,  as  well  as  the  loss  Uf^on  theit 
work*  The.  sum  of  these  expenses  amounted  to  1175/.  a-year. 
.But.  after  three  years,  two  thousand  poor,  who  at  the  time  they 
enteried  the  school,  could  do  nothing  at  all,  did  earn  from  eighteen- 
.penqe  to  twenty-*penGe  a*-week)  at  such  time  and  at  such  hburs  as 
were  formerly  quite  lost  to  them  ^  and  the  din  of  industry  was 
heard  where  sloth  or  rioc  had  inhabited  before. 
,  Our  schools,  which>  at  the  lime  of  their  establishment  were  ^ 
collection  of  the  most  abandoned  and  prefiigate  children,  most  of 
.whom  had  been  used  to  beg,  required  a  great  length  of  timt 
•before  they  could  do  even  as  much  aS' to  give  to  these  unhappy 
creatures  the  habit  of  fixing  their  atlemion  upon  any  work,  not  to 
speak  of  instruction.  GetUte  m^ons  and  perseverance  gci  at  ktst 
the  better<^ great  part  iff  the  vices  that  grow  in  children  vsho  are 
trained  tg)  ia  begging* 

Our  medical  institution  got  sooner  to  its  perfection^  and  I  must 
'refer  to  an  excell^it  report  on  that  eubfect,  in  the  first  volume  pf 
our  yearly  reports. 

<  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  three  years  the  number  of  sick  h^d  been 
^}2969f  whose  cure  had,  indn^ttg  bcoth^  &c* not  cost  3s«  Sim 
•each*  t  •*  <j 

It  is  evident  how  much  we  saved  by  not  having  a  salaried  apo^ 
4faecary,  nor  a  particular  appropriated  house*  - 

We  employed  always*  wmit  poor  wcmien  as  nuvses,  when  the 
family  could  not  attend  the  patient,  and  found  them  of  very  great 
use  in  fetching  the  medicines,  and  reporting  to  the  physician  the 
health  of  the  patient)  and  widb  this  slight  addition,  we  thought 
that  (a  very  few  cases  exo^ed,)  the  result.of  our  experience  Waa 
uoSavourable  to  hospitals. 

The  patient  is  more  comfortable  in  his  own  bed  amongst  his 
.family  and  his  neighbours,  gets  into  no  habitsof  idleness,  and 
employs  usefully  the  moments  of  bis  eonvalescence.  .  The  fact 
proves,  that  it  is  also  the  cheapest  method. 

Our. expense  at  the  end  ci  three,  years,  amounted  to      .f  44085 

It  had  beea  annually  ioyciieatoing  \  private  chsMaty  ceas- 

angi  all  poor  at  last. had*  lecemrae  to  the  means  offered 

them :  from  a. corrupted  sa^,  however,  little  good  could 

^ be, expected ;.i and* what  ed«o«don,w«  had. been  able  to 

-p\^$  oould  not  yet  haTe  .any  sensible  <efiei;t«    It  .wa|S 
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sdll tbe  time  of  str^g/^i  W.tl^a  pn^,  wh0 zVmjfii 
knew,  perfectly  all  circttm8Unc6a>  support  us  cheeif ullyi^ 
QOtwithsuodiog  the  receipt  of    •        *        •        •*  .     .  ^:  4£il£96 

Which  in  three  y^are  (vide T^«)  fell  ^hortof  tbei  ex<s 
penditure  by  the  sifiA  of   f        *-      .-.<»;•*        •^y    .2499 

Desirous,  on  our  side^  to  «aTe  for  the  public  whstf  we  possibly 
could^  we  subjected  agi^n  all  pur  estp^n^e*'  to  a  new  scriKtimyiiof 
which  the  result  is  jcootaioed  in  the  founttfenth  report.  It  seemcril 
that  the  overseers  kul  slackened  a  lit^  in  .attending  to  the  work  of 
the  poor.  The  conM^ctee  for  the  manufictures  had  found,  that 
in  1791,  but  half  the  usual  quantity  of  yam  had  been  spun;  J0t 
the  allowance  had  rather  been  increased}  without  an.  augmentation 
of  the  poor.  The  xules  were  anew  enforced  in  the  b^inniag  of 
summer,  as  the  most  propev  season ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
all  those  who  needed  assistance  from  want  of  work»  instead  of 
ffettii^  the  usual  augmentation  from,  the  ov^ioseer,  were  seat  to 
we  committee^  who eithw  gavethem  work,  or  proeufed  them em^ 
ployment  from  tradesmen  and  matnufscturers^  with  whom  they  had 
connected  themselves  for  that  purpose*  This.was  in  some  respects 
expensive,  but  became  a  very  great  aaviag,  as  it  had  this  effect^ 
that  out  of  276  poor  who  applied  for  an  augmentation  of  albwance 
from  want  of  work,  o^  J^»rty  itceepted  t^  ike  mnrk  cffered  them. 
During  that  yeair  SOp<>  bundles  of  yam  more  were  .spun,  SOO 
children  more  went  to  school,  and  the  institution  saved  12502. 
which  would  havefaUen  to  the  share  of  idleness,  and  which  is 
nearly  the  an^unt  of  t)ie  greater  earnings  of  the  poor  in  tlwit  year. 

I  insist  upon  these  facts,  because  they  prove,  not  only  the  wis- 
dom of  a  measure  which  makes  the  relief  of  the  poor  dependent  on 
their  industry,  and  obliges  them  to  a  kind  of  wodc»  the  produce  of 
which  it  the  undoubted  measure  of  the  loertiona  tliey  cn^Ioyed ; 
but  because  they  prove  also  the  necessity  of  enforcing  this  measure^ 
daily  enleebled  by  the  cunning,  and.  the  obvious  misery  of  the  lazy 
poor^  operating  on  the  sensibyity  of  the  overieevs.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  difficult  part  of  their  duty  to  shut  their  ears  to  the  cries 
of  misery,  and  leave  those  to  their  fate  who  will  not  comply  with 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  relieved.  We  have  seen 
incredible  instances  of  hardship  suffered,  rather  than  go  to  work» 
or  send  their  children  to  school.  IJF,  in  single  instances,  induk* 
gence  is  shewn,  wherey  uccordit^  to  Um^  it  eugkt  Mot^  tken  afl  is 
iMs  abuse  creeps  in,  and  in  a  short  tiasie  this  weddy  sdlowance 
becomes  a  pensicm^  that  superseiea  the  mxessUff  ^working :  tiiien 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  proieaion,  and  the  whole  a  system  of  .cor- 
ruption ;  worse  8  iliousand  times  by  being  sysuemized,  than  if  no 
praoision  had  been  made^  and  if  every^  thing  had  been  tiruated  (p 
chance,  and  to  the  exertions  of  private  benevolence.    Thss^.prf» 
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ntums  held  oat  tavkei  mti«t  of  course  ineiM«^  ^  niiihber  of  the 
idle  and  the  proiigace ;  and  what  imm  ht  the  fefelings  of  dn^ 
honest  hidnstrions  workman,  vAo^  triik  Hfehonett  ^^it^itms  of  Mi 
sirAigthf  kdrcHyt  earns  tke  bare  meenarks  pf'i^  >•  ythen  neJtt  t0 
his  door  8lo$h  sHi  in  mtdeserud  emte,  and  titg^  Wket^ii  ka»  ndi 

It  is  Iktoilijr  true,  tint  where  no  mail  oan  Wtttiti  ifianjr  wilt  hH 
idle }  and  that  the  natural  course  of  things  ift  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  Would  ha^e  foreed  die  wretch  fo  tabo^r,  atkl  perhaf)^ 
secured  him  comfort  ^  if  pity',  like  an  nnskilM  physician,  had  not 
siKpt  m,  and  iy  a  jfiiU€ai/oe  rmwdff  p^spmtH'this  curt.  I  think 
Aen,  that  we  may  safely  aseifbe-the  suceess  i  am  going  to  shew  yot^ 
iff  dm  account  ot  the  l»st  y^tfr^  to  our  stti^fn^ss  in  adhering  to  thirf 
fitii^m^tsr!  ptiuciple.  It  was 'from  the  ^ginning  of  1799  wef 
began  to  feel  its  good  effect. 

M  1 798  the  number  of  poor  families  was  routed  to  S2S4f,  to 
more  than  l^th  le^  than  what  ^ey  were  at  the  time  of  the  es^^ 
tablishment  %  the  sum  of  dieir  sDowitnoe  In  motley  ahd  hou^e«rent 
to  9678/.,  which  is  1  ^QL  less  tlian  the  average  of  the  first  years. 

Yet  this  difference  is  so  Httlo  owing  to  an  increase  of  mortality 
among  the  poor,  thut  we  have,  on  the  ^ontr^,  witnessed  the  most 
8atisfiu:tory  efiects,  not  only  oJFour  early  ftssistano^  in  sickness,  by 
attention,  niediciifes,  and  Oetler  diet  y  but  I  thh)k  still  more,  by 
cleanliness  a^id  comfort  of  dress,  Mrdrmer  lodgings,  and  the  ptodi** 
gious  influence  industtious  d^tivity  h^s  upon  the  constitution.  In 
tlie  year  1790^91,  the  number  of  new  claimants  was  4S1.  Itl 
1792-08,  11 9« 

The  reduction  of  this  ttk&t  of  beggary,  as  soon  as  it  was 
knowo,  was  so  pmfitable  to  our  43ity,  that  in  the  year  1799,  only 
IW  vagrants  were  setit  out  with  a  viaticum,  when  the  number  in 
1791  had  b^nSTS. 

.  Noc  only  the  nuntber  of  ^dk  among  our  poor  had  decreased 
from  S710  successively  to  £673  in  179S,  but  the  mortality  among 
tlie  sick  had  diminished  in  a  surprising  propoi^ion : 

In  1788*^9     .    7  pet  Cent. 
1780-90     .     6 
1790-91     .5 
l?91-9«     *     4J 

The  private  medical  institution  that  preceded  ours  had  an  ftve-» 
tage  mondity  of  11  per  cent.  May  all  good  and  humane  men 
shMe  the  heartfelt  ^Mure  with  which  I  r^te  these  f sicts  ! 

The  better  clodding  of  th(S  peor  wal  how  mostly  confined  to 
the  children,  whose  rags  were  now  all  changed  to  decent  dress  § 
fn  the  avemge  expense  of  An  last  ite^  yeers  was  not  above  6991* 
p€sr  annum. 
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i<NMr  ii«ceasai^.  -9854  spianing-^lveels  had  b^en  distributed  to 
«uc^ 08.. bad pnvred tl^anMebrts ableito  sfiin. >  fievektlkiiiidrechpof 
tl^eAiuid^are  conattetlyi  and-all  oi  Aam  occaMnallf^  empkyyediHr 
<V{il^i)%>  ivsh^jL  moie  liK:nitif«;empl«yni0at  iira»  iiot  to  betnnind*: 
The  average  of  all  expenses  attending  the  employment  of  the  pooc^ 
damg' the  last  three  years^  iackMbag  theJoss  attjie;sale  ef  .flie 
matyiSiotttred  goods,  .waa  Glhl.  perammm.  We  {Calculated  ihiiy 
to  procure  to  a  pauper  tlieiManaef  eamkigi  in  the  worst  case^ 
five  guineaA  a  year,  had  cost  us  half  sb  gisinea* 

I  trace  with  plea«llre^thcae  progorssive  «tep9,  by  ivhich  out  tiM 
stitutioQi  after  haviisg  reliefved  the  &r8t  wante  of  the  poor,  cfnabkd 
us  to,  apply  a  greater  share  of  our  funds  and^of  eur<atteitiaeti  to 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  misery  the  better 
education  afchildreu. 

A  plan  had  been  laid  down  and  agreed  upon,  in  17d8,  which 
we  now  began  to  execute,,  but  on  which  many  impfovements 
remain  to  be  made.     It  is  contained  in  page  144  of  the  reports. 

Thua  far  we  had,  in  1794,  been  able  to  proceed* 

We  had  established  three  kinds  of  schools,  one  for  such  children 
as  )iad  no  other  employment.  After  the  proper  divisimis  of  sexes 
9iid  ages,  they  were  ag^n  divided  into  classess,  where  their  ero^ 
ployment  changed  with  their  age}  spiniung,  knitting,  weaving, 
and  plain  work,  were  taught  in  die  different  classes  of  the  school 
^  industry :  but  we  took  care  to  make  the  instruction  in  the 
schools,  of  morality  and  religion,  reading  and  writingi  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  increase  of  their  capacity  for  work ;  so  that,  at  die 
age  of  sixteeti,  we  might  with  safety  recommend  them  to  places  in 
decent  families*  We  were  so  lucky  in  1792  and  1793,  as  to  put 
about  260  girls  and  boys  into  service,  who  a  few  years  before  were 
covered  with  rags  and  vermin,  weakened  in  their  constitution,  and 
unmersed  in  vice.  The  boys  went  to  sea,  or  to  diflFerent  tnules. 
Most  of  them  have  turned  out  well.  .  The  number  of  children,  that 
in  179S  had  been  in  the  schools  was  2046. 

We  not  only  made  a  point  to.  finish  entirely  the  education  o^ 
ihese  children,  but  whenever  they  left  service  again,  we  continued 
to  offer  them  such  a  temporary  support,  as  might  diminish  the 
danger  of  their  relapsing  from  actual  want,  into  vice  and  profli-* 
gacy. 

<  2.  For  other  classes  of  instruction,  schools  were  opened  in  die 
evening  hours,  for  such  children  as  work  in  the  day  time  for  ma« 
Qufacturers>  or  for  ^eir  parents,  and  who  gain  in  that  xnanner 
au>re  than  they  can  or  ought  to  gain  in  our  establishment. 
.  It  is  perhaps  not  oiu  of  place  to  ob^rve  here,  that  we  were  ver]f 
anxious  to  know,  what  could  be  gained  by  the  poor  cbildreny  a^Ji^ 
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wey  iBoderate^ tate  «£  wagesy  iNJi^n  eii9l0ye{i4fi<  constMliniMfktthat 
required  no  particular  skill  f  aaivtt  wore  d«tsnninQ«i4tojpay«iipbp 
IgtboiUr  sooiiatbb^  loarer  tkpn  thetmtc^iiafdibyitlie^maiiu&cturetv; 
afl'the  pre)udiGi^»toiAe  individn^ll^^aiid  die  dftiment  to  itiduiCiry;^ 
tfaatfldustt  aeoessai^'jrasutt  Acm  tbe  smallest' inaKtefmiQn  lo  'thin^ 
poiati  18  pimous; 

8.  We  established  Sunday,  sebads  for  fvucbchikbenas^  were 
^ployed  through  the  wh<4e.*wieek>  aaid  whiqh  maay  of  iboM'giria 
continued  to  atteod^  that  had  beoQ  loouglit  isno  service. 

In  the^e  schools^  there  ivi^e  now  upwaixls  of  600  ckild]»%  alt 
ofisuch  parentsus  reqei^ed  support  frcMi^  the  inatitution,  and  whose 
decent  appearance  in  the  Suodis^y  achocds  wa$.remarkably  pleasing, 

Tbe  aiM»age  amfiuftUi  of  ihe  expense  for  ahe  kst  three  years,  waa 

OL  per  anmi  nu  ... 

The  whole  amount  of  pur  expense  for  the  year 
1793-94,  amounted  to  .  *        ^        -  gg  14,773 

Our  revesme&  were  r     -     r«      «        ^^       «•      16,917 

Hence  an  exceeding  revenue  i^^      .   ««        #        ^^jfi  2^144 

>  •       •         1 

*  y  I 

It  is  bul:  justice  to  tbe .  beneficence  of  the  citizens  of  Hamburgh 
to  laeotion^  that  this  ii>cfease  is  greatly  owiog  tp  their  contri|>uting 
largely  tp  put  the  revenue  upon  an,  e(|ual  footing  with  the  necessarjr 
expenditure. 

Our  institution  ha&pn)y  two  sources  of  revenue,  independent  of 
public  benevoleiK;e»  and  of  tb^  satisfaction  of  th^  public  with  the 
Oieasures  of  it§  administration* 

They  are^  ^<;ontributipn  levie4  upon  thf  a|)p^rent  fortr 
^^ie9  amounting  tp       .      -         r    ,     f-         r         r         «!-   «;^  2^000 

And  half  per  cent,  of  the^aipount  of  gppds  sold  by 
public  aalci  with  one  quarter  of  the  brokerage  of  them. 
This  ppoi|  an  average  is  aboyit        ..         •        «        •       2,300 

,£  4,300 

'  Thus  the  institution  is  dependent  for  more  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  on  the  annual  charity  of  the  public*  ' 

*  This  joined  to  the  pubUcity>of  the  accounts,  is,  I  believe>  the 
third  cause  of  success. 

\)It  is  this  only  that  prevents  aU  institutiont  of  this  kind  froni 
beoDming  a  job,  the '  directoss  .frosn  being  careless  of  the  public 
appnd»ati(Hi  or  censure,  and^tbe  whole  adnunistr^ion  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  under^ofBcers,  d^o  afterwards  kno^  so  well  how 
tp  embroil  the  buaiseasy  that  no  anhsequent  one  Qver  ia  able  to 
iinravel>tlie.clue9  *',-..'* 


:  Tkk  9t  least  tB  the  Ihtmy  of  nearljr  all  €h«  wdtklioiMieii  suid 
imtiy  ho6pkak  in  Europe. 

»  k  may  be  ipordi'  ti4iiie  to  fooairk,  di»t  in  an  iaathnitlM,  lyh^e 
lAf/H>Ol.  are  yearly  veceiveil  and  paid  in*  smM  suflia,  and  trfieir« 
books' of  every  dbMcription  are  vegttiarly  k«pt$  ^irkeva  die  s«bscf4p- 
tions  must  be  collected  ;  and  where,  beside  persona)  attendanee, 
nuniberleaa  messages  are  necessary  between^  the  diieil^rs  and  die 
evexseerS)  tlie  overseer  and  the  tveasureri  and  the  overseer  imd  die 
poor;  that  all  diese  details  are  managed  and  acecuted  by  eleven 
officers,  whose  salaries  do  not  exeeed  togedter  4001;,  and  fifty 
poor,  who  get  Is.  per  week,  perhaps^  mfore  than  what  the  in9ttt«h- 
dfMi  would  oe  ob&ged  to  alhyw  diem. 

The  remainder  of  the  aum  wanted  was  vabed  by  she  faHewin^ 
means : 

1.  A  subscription,  which,  at  an  average,  brought  yearly  £  SfiBO 
and  since  the  second  year  never  varied  200/. 

9.  A  weekly  collection  through  all  the  houses  of  the 
tovm  who  had  not  subscribed)  ^        -       .-       .  ••        IfiM 

S.  Unsubscribed  donations.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sources  of  our  income,  in  respect  to  the 
feelings  that  occasion  them.  Some  of  them  the  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  of  a  merchant  who  has  either  escaped 
«ome  loss,  or  gained  some  unexpected  profit.  Others  a  ' 
joint  donation  made  by  two  disputing  parties,  of  the  sum 
about  which  they  did  not  agree.  A  considerable  part,  the 
produce  of  near  3000  poor-boxes,  ktpt  in  different  famii-  - 
lies,  in  order  that  their  children  or  their  servants  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  their  pity  ;  and  where, 
in  the  midst  of  conviviality,  many  a  collection  is  made 
for  the  poor.  They  serve  too  in  the  counting-hbuses  ttf 
the  merchants  for  collecting  a  trifle,  when  a  bargain  is 
concluded,  or  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  large  sums  ate 
paid.  And  they  are  presented  to  strangers  in  the  hotels, 
who  thus  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  without  being 
tormented  by  the  aspect  of  disgusting  misery.  This  sum 
amounts  to  an  average  of  -    "     -        -        -        -        1,978 

Legacies,  which  have  yet  only  amotmted  to  a  yearly 
jiverage  of-         -        -        -        -         -        --  WO 

Half  of  the  money  collected  in  Ae  churches  on'  Sundays      1  fioO 

Two  extraordinary  collections  in  the  churches,  the  one 
intended  to  supply  the  clothing,  the  otfier  the  extraor- 
dinary fuel  for  the  poor     -        -•       -        -        -        -        1,480 

Annually  contributed  by  public  benevolence,  -  ^  I  ),M5 
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I  ivwiU  4tJ9p  hQte>;af  J  «lal}  hot  ticolkct  ixxsmf  Z'  eonvevlation 
with  several  of  the  respectable  men  to  whom  this  ietfedr  19  ad^t<e«ii- 
«fir.  the  MfMil;  lef  whwhtms,}  that  relieving 'the  pnMent  itstvess, 
tboiigb  l^e  fifiSl  etaenilaal  di)bginfro>Midingibr  the  poor,  is  by  tio 
nieans  the  most  difficult  J  Thit  tke  k«s  caty  tsitkt  i»,  to  distribute 
siAppties  in  sudb  a  manner  ja9  vosxj  not,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
di^  poor,  kdve  redb  waiKt '  mireiveved,  and  gif«  encoumgeniiMt  to 
Yi^e^.and  idleness^  and  that,  erea  after  die  attainment  of' Ais'C^ 
ject,  much  remams  to  be/doneby  dieiiriends  ef  htatarHty.  An 
iovestagatioii)6{  the^SDuicea  of  poverty,  we  often  tho«ij^t,  might 
]iHif«ate  die  nieanst  of  preventing  the  evil:  j  and  might  suggest 
such  measures  for  siipporting  ditf  faUiiig,  as  would,  in  miany  cases, 
ceiMaAevact  Aat  ocmibMiarion  of  wcnmstancesy  which  impose  on  a 
man  the  dishonourable  necessity  of  throwing  himself  on  the  chaiity 
of  the  public. 

But  I  do  not  pre^me  to  give  my  ideas,  I  only  wish  to  state  facts* 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  extension  of  ^he  benefits  of  die  schools, 
and  of  the  medical  inatitistion,  t6  dioee  not  yet  entitled  to  receive 
support,  may  prevent  many  a  £amily  from  ever  being  in  want  of  it. 
We  ascribe  the  <&ninutioa  of  the  annual  increase  of  poor,  pardy 
to  our  having  givea  medical  assistaace  to  11S5  persons  of  that 
4escripdon. 

The  estsdriishment  of  beneficent  societies,  founded  upon  solid 
eakuladons,  and  under  the  dk?ection  of  the  institution,  might  be  a 
good  substknte  for  that  pdvate  economy^  so  seldom  to  be  met  with 
among  the  poor ;  it  might  even  be  a  v^y  good  policy,  to  receive 
die  sums  thus  collected^  ;md  to  allow  the  beneficent  societies,  not 
only  n»>re  than  die  legal,  hut  even  compound  interest.  The  in- 
stitution, by  sacrificing  a  few  hundred  pounds  yeariy>  certainly 
would  encourage  establishments  that  might  in  time  save  as  many 
hundred  families  from  the  necessity  of  being  a  burden  to  the  public 
charity. 

A  timely  payment  of  house-rent,  or  releasing  of  pawned  goods^ 
&c.  might  save  many  a  family.  But  these  charities,  where  much 
-must  be  left  to  discretion,  cannot  make  a  part  of  the  general 
system :  it  mjust  be  referred  to  a  committee,  c6mposed  of  gentle^ 
men  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  attending  misapplication  of 
benevolence.  The  multiplication  of  employments  for  the  female 
part  of  the  children,  such  as  hair-dressing,  making  of  clothes, 
shoes,  &c.  and  all^possible  easy  work  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
cduntry,  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

A  careful  moval  edflication  of  all  the  children,  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  most  effectual  way  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  rising 
generation.  Towards  this  desirable  end,  the  establishment  of  male 
and  female  seminaries  would  be  the  first  $tep.    I  think  we  are  far 
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Vack  hi  this  respect  eyeryivliere»  but  somediiiig  Icm  in  Gsfmany 
thi»  in  any  eountry  I  know  of. 

Nttmng-rooms,  sudi  as  those  mentbned  above,  would  do  a 
great  deal  towards  the  health  of  the  infiuttSy  and  the  eamii^  oS 
the  mother  and  the  elder  children. 

Magdalen4H>uees9  well  conducted,  would  certainly  be  a  paUi»-«' 
fiire  of  a  great  moral  disorder,  whose  soufces  are  so  dtoplj  rootsil 
in  our  manners,  that  a  radical  cure  will  only  be  die  work  of  time^ 
and  the  triumph  of  a  happier  generation. 

When  once  the  history  of  the  poor  is  well  known,  it  will  be  seen 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  miseries  of  the  lower  orders  arise 
from  local  errors  and  prejudices,  from  ignorance  and  want  of 
advice.  Surely  it  could  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  leisure  oB 
any  true  philosopher,  to  point  out  those  prejudices  and  give  those 
advices,  in  popular  language,  in  the  shape  of  an  almanack,  eidier 
gratis,  or  so  cheap  that  it  could  be  in  the  hands  of  erery  body; 

As  for  our  prisons^  who  kmn»8  not,  fiat  the  very  pUtce  which 
ought  to  bring  back  the  offenAer  to  induairy  and  to  virtus^  is  the 
school  of  crimes!  Who  feels  not  for  men  whose  only  crime  is 
poverty,  when  he  sees  tbtm  crowded  into  the  same  work*houses 
with  shameless  profligates  i  and  into  such  woi^rhous^ ! 

The  incalculable  barm  caused  by  these  circumstances,  may  give 
us  an  idea  of  the 'good  that  might  be  produced;  and  ou^t'to 
invigofrate  our  earnest  resolution  to  do  every  thing  isriiich  our 
situation  wiU  permit  us  to  do  in  so  great  and  worthy  a  cause,' 
Whenever  any  exertion  succeeds,  it  is  a  moral  discovery,  which  it 
is  criminal  to  conceal  %  and  wherever  a  man  meets  another  in  the 
intention  of  doing  good,  there  at  least  he  may  be  sure  to  shake  th^ 
jband^  of  a  brother. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

« 

TO  THE 

EIGHTH  EDITION. 


The  rapid  sale  of  the  following  small  work  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Author  to  revise  sooner  what  he  had  written.  It  was 
indeed  originally  composed  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  family  affliction  5  and  though  he  was 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  judicious 
friends,  yet  he  is  well  aware  that  many  things  were  omitted  which 
would  have  found  a  place  in  a  more  deliberate  composition.  His 
absence  from  London  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  work,  has  prevented  an 
earlier  attempt  to  supply  in  some  small  measure  its  defects.  He  is 
still  sensible  how  entirely  it  fails  of  doing  justice  to  the  immense 
importance  of  the  general  cause  of  Missions,  the  interest  of  which 
he  deems  to  be  intimately  involved  in  the  local  occasion  which  gave 
rise  to  the  publicatbn. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  whole  argument,  with  all  that  is 
material  in  the  detail,  remains  unchanged  in  the  present  edition.     . 

Chapel  Street,  Bedford  Row, 
Monday,  Jan,  ISJ,  1818. 
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jpHfe  Reverend  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  having  published  an 
Address,  which  he  delivered  at  a  meeting  held  in  that  city  on 
Monday,  the  1st  of  December,  1817,  it  may  seera  requisite,  in 
order  that  the  statements  of  that  publication  may  be  properly  con- 
sidered, to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  general  cause  of  Missions,  and 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  various 
Associations  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

It  had  long  been  the  reproach  of  the  christian  church,  that  so 
little  had  been  done  for  propagating  the  faith  among  heathen 
nations.  The  zeal  which  animated  her  members  in  her  earlier 
days,  seemed  almost  extinguished ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
eighteen  centuries,  the  last  command  of  her  Redeemer,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature^  was  yet  unaccomplished. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  indeed,  that,  with  the  progress  of 
superstition  in  the  dark  ages,  the  pure  flame  of  christian  charity 
should  decline ;  and  that  the  church,  either  inculcating  a  cor- 
rupted doctrine,  or  employing  unhallowed  means,  should  fail  more 
and  more  in  her  efforts  to  disseminate  the  christian  faith. 

But  why  have  not  the  reformed  churches  rekindled  the  sacred 
fire  ?  Why  have  they  allowed  three  centuries  to  pass  away,  before 
they  have  attempted  any  thing  t onsiderable  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  ?  Why  has  not  the  holy  zeal  of  thvir  Missionaries  marked 
the  revival  of  that  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  they  received  in 
order  that  they  might  disseminate  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 
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The  painful  truth  is,  that  the  Reformation  has  never  transfused 
into  its  communities  the  spirit  of  Missions.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
with  all  the  defects  which  we  charge  upon  them,  have  outstripped 
us  in  this  race.  At  the  very  time  when  Protestant  Germany  and 
England  were  utterly  indolent,  Rome  was  pushing  her  Missionaries 
into  the  most  remote  and  apparently  impenetrable  regions  of  the 
earth.  It  is  with  a  sort  of  triumph  that  Muratori  observes,  "  That, 
amongst  all  the  marks  that  serve  to  distinguish  the  Catholic  Church 
from  sects  delivered  over  to  error,  the  ardent  zeal  she  has  ever 
shewn  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  is  one  that  strikes  us 
most.*"  Undoubtedly  the  wealth  and  power  'of  that  church, 
together  with  its  abscdute  dominion  over  its  priesthood,  facilitated 
its  missionary  designs;  whilst  the  uncertain  condition  of  the 
early  protestant  communities,  and  the  domestic  habits  of  their 
clergy,  proportionably  impeded -them  in  such  exertions.  It  is  to 
be  considered  also  that  much  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  apparent 
effects  of  the  Romish  Missions,  on  the  score  of  the  superstition, 
duplicity,  and  force,  which  too  niuch  disgraced  their  later  mea^- 
sures  :  but  still  the  humiliating  acknowledgment  must  be  made, 
the  reformed  churches  have  been  lamentably  defective  in  these 
high  and  ennobling  duties.  Surely,  as  they  acquired  stability  and 
inflyence,  they  should  have  laboured  to  equal  the  efibrts  of  the 
catholic  missionaries  in  extent  of  labour,  whilst  they  surpassed 
them  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  simplicity  of  proceeding. 

We  mystnot,  indeed,  undervalue  the  actual  attempts  of  the 
different  protestant  communities  in  their  various  missions.  The 
patience  and  faith  of  Ziegenbalg,  Grundler,  Swartz,  and  Gerick^ 
of  Eliot,  Brainerd,  and  others,  will  neyer  be  forgotten.  But  what 
proportion  do  the  labours  of  these,  and  a  few  other  holy  men,  bear 
to  die  immense  cpctent  of  the  heathen  world  ?  The  population 
of  the  globe  is  estimated,^;it  the  lowest,  at  800  millions,  of  whom: 
not  more  than  175  millions  are  professedly  christian — that  is,  in 
the  nineteenth  century  from  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world^ 
three-fourths  of  that  world  never  heard,  to  any  effeqt,  of  his  name; 
never  heard  of  the  God  who  made  nor  of  the  Saviour  who  redeemed 
them  J  were  never  told  of  their  immortal  destiny,  of  their  duty 
and  their  danger,  of  the  wgy  of  repentance  or  the  foundation  of 
hope.  Surely  this  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  aQict  every  con$ide^ 
rate,  every  humane  mind.  And  yet.  Time  stops  not  in  its  cotirsc 
-^thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  |iastening  into  eternity 
eyery  year,  every  month,  eyery  day,  who  might  have  been  eiip 
lightened  and  blessed  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  if  we  had  pos^ 
ftessed  more  zeal  and  charity  in  consulting  their  everlasting  welfare* 

■  Murntori's  Relation  of  Missions  to  Paraguay.  Loud.  175§^ 
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Indeed,  w^e  the  temporal  well-being  of  mankind  alone  in  qtte$ftioa» 
they  who  rightly  estimate  the  astonishing  effects  of  ehristianity, 
an  mitigating  the  evils  of  war  and  abolishings^the  cruelties,  of 
heathen  superstition,  as  well  '^s  in  communicating  innumerable 
other  benefits,  would  ardently  wish  to  diffuse  it  with  a  view  to  the 
present  happiness  of  their  fellow-men,  as  well  as  to  their  eternal 
felicity.  " 

It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that,  amongst  all  the  nations  professing 
the  protestant  faith,  our  own  country  has  had,  till  within  these 
very  few  years,  the  largest  share  in  the  guilt  of  this  inactivity. 
j[t  is  truly  alaTn>ing  to  consider  the  rank  and  commerce  and  glory  of 
this  great  empire,  and  yet  the  little  that  she  has  done  in  the  noblest 
cause  which  can  animate  man.  She  stretches  her  dominion  over 
ma  immense  portiori  of  the  world :  her  ships  cover  every  ocean  : 
her  territories  border  on  most  of  the  considerable  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  states :  her  fa^ie  for  wealth,  and  liberty,  and  valour^ 
,9nd  good  faith,  has  filled  the  earth :  and  yet  what  has  she  effected 
for  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  ?  what,  worthy  of  the  bles- 
sings bestowed  on  her  ?  what  at  all  answerable  to  the  facilities 
.which  she  possesses,  and  the  correspondent  obligations  under 
5vhichshe  lies  i  Especially,  since  the  vast  eictent  of  her  possessions 
ia  India  has  added  sixty  or  seventy  millions  to  her  population*-*" 
9n  event  of  incalculable  moment,  and  bringing  with  it  a  deep 
responsibility — ^what  has  she  aUempted  to  meet  the  great  occasioa 
which  is  presented  to  her,  of  exteiKliag  the  christian  faith  ? 
.  If  we  except  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  in  the  So^h  of  India,  where  a  few  clergy- 
men, and  those  of  the  Lu^hei^an  church,  have  long  been  tupported^ 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  has  been  done,  till  these  late  years»  by 
our  church,  for  the  instruction  of  the  heathen. 

And  yet  what  is  there  so  holy,  what  so  elevated^  what  so 
arduouS9  as  the  work  of  disserninating  the  most  stupendous  bles- 
^ings  among  nations  debased  by  vice  and  superstition,  nations  lost 
(o  Heaven  and  to  themselves,  '^  without  hope  and  without  God  ia 
(he  world  ?''  We  boast  of  our  benevolence  and  humanity ;  but 
what  exercise  of  benevolence  or  humanity  can  be  compared  to  that 
pf  rescuing  our  fellow-men  from  ignorance,  and  cruelty,  and  lust, 
and  misery }  of  conveying  to  them  the  knowledge  of  a  Crucified 
iledeemer,  and  telling  them  that  God  is  love?  We  talk  c| 
heroism  \  but  what  is  so  heroic  as  to  quit  the  comforts  of  our 
tiative  land,  and  cheerfully  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  a  foreign 
dime,,  and ,  all  the  labors  and  sufferings  incidental  to  missionary 
undertakings  ?  Surely  there  treads  not  on  this  earth  a  man  so 
truly  magnanimous  as  the  faithful  Missionary  !  To  be  engaged  in 
inviting  such  men  into  the  field  of  exertion,  and  of  aiding  and 
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animating  them  in  their  toils,  can  only,  therefore,  be  second  ift 
importance  to  the  becoming  Missionaries  ourselves. 

And  yet  Engltnd  was  for  a  long  period,  as  a  nation,  utterly 
unmoved,  by  these  Considerations.  With  a  cold  selfishness  she 
monopolised  the  gifts  of  Grace,  which  were  confided  to  her  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  She  was  contented  with  languid  wishes  for 
the  good  of  others  ;  and,  by  her  indifference,  seemed  to  pour  con- 
tempt on  the  ardor  of  those  who  were  willing  to  enter  on  the  high 
service  of  enlightening  mankind. 

But,  blessed  be  God,  these  reproaches  on  the  British  name,  are, 
in  their  full  force,  no  longer  applicable.  Within  these  few  years', 
a  zealous  desire  to  promote  these  efforts  of  love  has  begun  to 
appear ;  and  it  will  depend  very  much  on  the  British  nation  at 
large,  to  determine  whether  this  spirit  shall  or  shall  not  be  nourished 
and  augmented.  Benevolent  individuals,  of  various  religious 
confessions  in  this  country,  began  about  twenty  years  back  to  form 
several  Missionary  Societies  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  diflferenlf 
parts  of  the  world.  The  proposals  were  received  with  attention. 
The  blessing  of  Almighty  <Jod  appeared  to  rest  upon  these  under- 
takings. It  then  occurred  to  a  few  pious  and  conscientious  mem- 
bers of  our  church,  that  some  success  might  attend  a  modest  and 
prudent  attempt  to  form  a  Missionary  Society  in  our  own  body. 
The  moment  seemed  inviting.  Our  immense  Indian  empire,  our 
efforts  to  open  Africa  to  freedom  and  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
our  increasing  commerce,  the  apparent  revival  of  christian  -  piety 
in  many  quarters,  the  example  and  success  of  other  religious  com- 
munities, the  warning  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  common 
tions  of  the  European  states,  the  long  reproach  which  had  rested 
on  the  church  for  her  remissness  in  this  labour,  the  comparatively 
small  exertions  of  the  only  two  societies  within  her  pale  which  had 
any  concern  with  missions,  the  circumstance  that  not  one  English 
clergyman  was  acting  as  a  missionary  among  heathens,  the  duty 
at  any  rate  of  making  an  attempt  though  it  should  fail,  and  the 
possibility  of  its  being  crowned  with  success — these  considerations 
loudly  and  irresistibly  called  oh  them  to  propose  a  new  society, 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  object' of  missions. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East  was 
accordingly  formed.  Its  measures  were,  in  the  first  instance,  sub- 
mitted to  the  notice  of  the  then  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London.  For  the  first  few  years  it  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  making  inquiries,  circulating  information,  collecting 
subscriptions,  and  instituting  preparatory  measures.  It  proceeded 
with  all  due  caution.  It  had  to  contend  with  various  difficulties 
in  its  first  attempts  to  send  out  Missionaries.  Its  chief  impedi- 
mentSj  however,  arose  at  home,  from  that  want  of  a  Uvely  interest 
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in  the  members  of  our  church  for  the  salvation  of  the  Pagan 
nations  which,  we  must  acknowledge  with  concern,  had  too  long 
prevailed  amongst  us.  Still  its  conductors  bore  up,  though  "  in 
Aveakness,  and  fear,  and  much  trembling."  They  fixed  on  Africa, 
injured  Africa,  as  the  first  scene  of  their  labors.  The  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  humanity  for  accomplishing  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  encouraged  them  to  this  attempt.  In  a  few  years 
they  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  in  various  parts  of  India  ; 
and,  afterward,  as  the  Providence  of  God  opened  their  way,  to  the 
large  and  populous  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  extensive 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

After  seventeen  years  of  patient  labor,  they  have  been  blessed 
with  a  measure  of  success  which  calls  for  their  unfeigned  gratitude^ 
and  animates  them  to  further  exertions.  The  stations  which  the 
society  occupies,  including  the  schools  of  the  Tranquebar  Mission, 
now  amount  to  about  forty-five.  In  these  stations  there  are  upward 
of  eighty  christian  teachers,  of  the  various  descriptions  of  mission- 
aries, readers  of  the  scriptures,  schoolmasters,  and  settlers,  of  the 
English  and  Lutheran  churches.  More  than  3000  children  are 
receiving  christian  education,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  England  \  and,  of  these,  at  least  400  are  wholly  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  society.  Besides  these  children,  there 
are  many  adult  scholars.  The  Gospel  is  constantly  preached  to 
thousands  of  the  heathen,  and  has  been  blessed  to  the  conversion 
of  many  who  arp  now  living  ;  whilst,  in  all  the  chief  scenes  of  the 
jsociety's  labours,  some  have  died  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  Christ. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  this  infant  institution — the  only  one 
in  the  church  of  England,  which  has  for  its  exclusive  object  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  world. 

It  is  impossible,  one  would  think,  for  any  christian  to  read  this 
statement,  without  being  filled  with  gratitude  to  God  for  being 
permitted  to  assist  in  sudi  a  holy  and  heavenly  undertaking.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  look  with  affection  on  these  extensive  blessings 
diffused  by  members  of  our  church.  Every  considerate,  every 
humane  person,  would  surely  treat  with  forbearance  any  marks  of 
human  infirmity  which  he  might  imagine  that  he  saw ;  and  more 
especially  as  to  those  great  efforts  which  must  have  been  required 
to  excite  and  preserve  that  spirit  of  zeal  and  love  in  the  breasts  of 
christians,  from  which  the  whole,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  has 
proceeded. 

Among  their  first  ;md  most  necessary,  measures  would  be  that  of 
endeavouring  to  engage  the  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom^  to  aid  them  with  their  subscrip- 
tions* This  plan  was .  accordingly  adopted,  in  proportion  as  the 
aphere  of  the  society's  operations  eiilargedj  and  the  demand  for 
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increasing  funds  became  more  importunate.     In  the  course,  &ere- 

fore^  of  the  last  few  yearSi  upward  of  200  different  as$QciatiQns 
have  been  formed  \  the  simple  design  of  all  which  has  beens  to 
offer  to  such  persons,  in  each  neighbourhood»  as  might  fe^l 
inclined  to  subscribe,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  the  least 
inconvenience.  The  exciting  also  of  ^  spirit  of  prayer  for  th^ 
blessing  of  God  on  the  Society,  and  the  stimulating  of  proper  per- 
sons to  offer  themselves  as  Missionaries,  were  among  the  objects  in 
view.  The  result  of  these  efforts  has  been,  that  thirteen  clergy- 
men ordained  in  our  Episcopal  Church,  together  with  eighteen 
Lutheran  clergymen,  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Society  5  ai^  that, 
last  year,  about  20,000/.'  was  raised  in  aid  6i  its  designs. 

In  forming  these  various  associations,  the  most  simple  and 
inoffensive  method  has  been  adopted.  When  the  friends  of  the 
Society  in  any  considerable  neighbourhood,  and  especially  the 
clergy  and  more  respectable  inhabitants,  have  conceived  that  there 
was  any  fair  opening  for  proposing  the  Society  to  the  pious  and 
benevolent  around  them,  application  has  been  respectfully  m^de  tp 
persons  of  weight  and  consideration  residing  in  or  near  the  place; 
and  if  the  measure  has  been  received  with  favor,  a  meeting  Xa^ 
been  called,  some  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  being 
requested  to  act  as  chairman,  as  is  customary  on  .similar  public 
occasions.  The  plan  of  the  Society  has  then  been  explained,  ap 
association  formed  in  itsi  support,  officers  to  conduct  it  chosen^  and 
subscriptions  raised. 

In  this  manner  the  Society  has  been  advancing  with  ii^cr^sing 
rapidity,  maintaining  always  a  charitable  and  prudent  line  of  con- 
duct, interfering  with  no  other  Societies,  violating  n^  usages .  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  making  no  reflections  on  those  who  might 
decline  to  support  it,^  but  relying  on  the  purity  of  its  intentions 
and  the  blessing  of  God  for  that  degree  of  patronage  among  4i$r 
tinguished  persons  in  church  and  state,  which  it  might  please 
Divine  Providence  to  grant.  Already  had  the  Society  obtained 
the  favour  of  two  venerable  prelates  ^nd  other  dignitaries  of  our 
Church,  of  many  eminent  noblemen,  and  of  a  great  body  of  tJie 
clergy  \  and  the  time  seemed  approaching,  when  the  attention  of 
our  lellow-countrymen  would  be  more  generally  directed  to  our 
great  cause,  when  the  extraordinary  event  occurred  which  h^s 
made  the  present  defence  of  the  Society  necessary  \  but  whichx  we 
cannot  doubt,  will,  in  its  consequences,  serve  only  t;o  bring  the 
great  question  of  Missions  stilji  more  fully  before  the  British 
nation. 

^  The  income  of  the  first  year  was  about  900I. 

^  Tbereadeir  is  referred  to  th€  (^oial  docume&ts  of  tho  Spoiaty,  costainad 
in  seventeen  reports^  which,  with  the  seventeen  SM^nual  s^rmpua,  npw  fprtn 
iive  volumes  8vo. 
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At  a  Meeting,  called  by  advertisement,  of  the  friends  to  a  pro- 
posed Bajth  Association,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Bath,  appeared ;  and  before  the  secretary  of  the  Society  could 
explain  the  nature  of  the  projected  undertaking,  delivered  an 
Address  and  Protest,,  which  he  has  since  published,  and  which  has 
appeared  in  most  of  the  London  and  many  of  the  country  news- 
papers. This  proceeding  has,  of  course,  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion J  but  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  supported,  are,  as  I  trust  will 
;^ppear,  utterly  insuiEcient  to  justify  so  unprecedented  a  measure. 

The  objections  urged  by  the  Archdeacon  are  of  two  sorts  :  the 
first  regards  the  authority  by  which  the  proposed  associa- 
tion WAS  FORMED;  the  second,  the  nature  and  designs  of 
THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  with  which  it  was  to  be 
united. 

On  the  subject  of  Authority,  the  reverend  speaker  states,  that  he 
fame  to  the  meeting  qfficially;  that,  in  delivering  the  Address 
which  he  has  now  published,  under  the  name  of  a  Protest,  he-  was 
executing  his  office' ;  that  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  in  his  jurisdiction, 
disclaimed  the  Society  ;  and  that  the  institution  was  an  irregular 
association,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  ecclesiastical  order.  He 
-charges  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  who  took  the  chair  at  the 
Meetitig,  with  invading  the  province  of  his  venerable  brother,  and 
thrusting  his  sickle  intd  another  man's  harvest.  He  pointedly 
intimates,  that  the  Society  assumed  a  title  to  which  it  had  no 
right.  He  expresses  his  conviction,  that  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
posed association  at  Bath  would  be  pernicious,  and  would  render 
that  city  a  hot-bed  of  heresy  and  schism.  As  Archdeacon,  there- 
fore, of  Bath,  in  the  name  of  his  Diocesan,  in  his  own  name,  in  the 
name  of  the  rectors  of  Bath,  and  in  the  name  of  nineteen-twentieths 
of  this  clergy  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  Reverend  speaker  protested 
against  the  ^rmation  of  the  proposed  Society. 

The  tendency  of  this  language,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  Address 
.delivered  fay  tlie  Archdeacon,  was  to  represent  the  formation  of 
the  Bath  Missionary  association  as  an  irregular,  unauthorised,  and 
uncanonical  act — as  an  act  so  irregular,  that  it  became  at  dnce  his 
riglit  and  duty  to  interpose  %  and,  by  a  personal  and  solemn  pro- 
.testy  to  ^k€t  either  the  suppression  of  the  design^  or  at  least  the 
.secession  of  all  its  clerical  promoters. 

The  question,  then,  is,  In  what  respect  was  this  Meeting  irre- 
gular or  uncanonical?  What  were  the  circumstances,  and  what 
<he  laws  applicable  to  those  circumstances,  that  warranted  the 
iAvchda^coi)  in  a  measure  of  interference^  viiichy  if  nof  justified  on 
tke  gmttnds  cUumed  for  it,  he  himself  n^usl  allow  to  hiVe  been  an 
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outrage  on  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  and  a  flagrant  departure 
from  the  decorum  ordinarily  observed  in  civilized  society. 

1.  The  Archdeacon  appears  to  found  his  claim  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  Meeting,  on  the  circumstance  of  our  Missionary  Society 
being  a  Church  of  England  Society.    He  will  hot,  indeed,  allow, 
what  he  states  to  be  its  pretensions  to  the  title ;  but  he  obviously 
assumes  his  right  of  interference  on  that  ground.     Now  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  Society  never  affected  or  pretended  to  represent  the 
Church  of  England ;  still  less  to  act  by  any  commission  or  delegation 
from  that  venerable  authority.     It  neither  is,  nor  ever  assumed  to 
be,  any  other  than  a  Voluntary  Institution,  supported  by  the  free 
contributions  of  individuals,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church.     No  mistake  could  arise,  on  this  head,  to 
any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  its  design,  principles  or  proceedings. 
All  misapprehension  was  efl!ectually  precluded,  by  die  publicity 
with  which  the  Society  has   uniformly   acted.     The   title    The 
Church  Missionary  Society y  never  meant— -it  was  never  intended  to 
mean-— a  Society   supported  by  the  collective  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  simply,  a  Society  conducted  by  members 
of  that  Church,  and  by  members  of  that  Church  only.     It  merely 
imports  that  the  individuals  who  compose  the  Society  are  attached, 
not  to  the  Lutheran,  or  Calvinistic,  or  Presbyterian,  or  baptist,  or 
Moravian,  or  Methodist  religious  communities,  but  to  the  English 
establishment ;  and  that  it  is  the  christian  religion,  as  taught  by 
that  establishment,  which  they  wish  to  diffuse  among  mankind* 
For  many  years,  the  title  was  «  The  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa 
and  the  East,  conducted  by  members  of  the  established  Church.'^ 
When  the  rise  and  progress  of  other  Missionary  institutions,  and 
the  extending  labors  of  its  own,  made  a  shorter  and  more  definite 
name  desirable.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  arid 
the  East  was  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  substituted. 
Thus  the  familiar  title,   The  Bartletfs  Buildings  Society  is  some- 
times used  for  the  longer  and  less  convenient  appellation.  The  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge^  meeting  ia  Bartletfs  Buildings* 
In  short  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  a  voluntary  association^ 
formed  for  a  lawful  object,  but  not  pretending  to  be  established  by 
law-*-conducted  with  a  due  respect  to  constituted  authorities,  hut 
preferring  no  claims,  as  of  right,  to  their  countenance  or  patronage* 
In  all  points  which  fall  within  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  enact- 
ment, its  members  conscientiously  submit  to  the  canons  and  usages 
of  the  Church  :  in  matters,  like  those  of  voluntary  charity,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church  has  left,  with  a  thousand  others,  to  the 
decision  of  private  conscience  and  feeling,  they  claim,  as  Britons 
and  as  FrotestantSi  the  right  of  being  guided  by  their  own*    Itf 
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efiect)  every  voluntary  Society  conducted  by  members  of  our 
Church,  rests,  in  these  respects,  precisely  on  the  same  grounds. 
No  institution  of  this  nature  possesses,  or  can  claim,  any  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.  Such  a  jurisdiction  could  be  conferred,  on  it  only 
by  a  direct  grant  from  the  legislature,,  which  no  existing  Society  in 
our  Church,  however  highly  respectable,  and  whether  incorporated 
by  charter  or  oot,  has  received. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
such  the  object  of  the  meeting,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  in 
what  manner  the  Archdeacon  had  acquired  the  jurisdiction  which 
he  claimed  over  it,  or  what  was  that  official  title  by  which  he  felt 
himself  \$rarranted  to  reprove  and  inveigh  against  its^  prpceedings. 
The  lawful  jurisdiction  of  an  Archdeacon  of  the  Church;  the 
visitatorial  authority  by  which,  he  is  empowered  to  inspect  th^ 
state  of  the  churches,  and  <«  the  sufficiency  and  ability"  of  the 
parochial  clergy  5  the  judicial  functions  by  which  he  takes  cogni- 
zance of  scandalous  or  notorious  immorality — in  which  respects 
he  is  figuratively  called  The  Bishop's.  Eye :  all  these  rights  and 
powers  he  possesses  without  dispute.     But  it  is  not  apparent  how 
any  of  these,  or  all  of  them  together,  should  entitle  him  "  offlciaihj^* 
to  force  his  denunciations  on  such  an  assembly  as  has  been  described 
— an  assembly  pretending  to  no  ecclesiastii:al  commission  or  charac- 
ter;  not  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  in  visitation,  nor  a  chapiter  of  the 
canons  of  a  cathedral,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  a  religiouft  meeting 
of  any  kind  ;  but  simply  a  voluntary  association  of  benevolent 
persons  met  to  form  a  charitable  institution,  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.     If  this  meeting  acted  irregularly,  it  was 
amenable,  not  to  the  Archdeadon  of  Bath,  but  to  the  civil  power. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  case,  however,  is,  that  the  meeting  was 
held  under  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power  ;  the  Guildhall  having 
been  expressly  granted  for  the  purpose,  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  : 
and  yet  it  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bath  entered,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  compelling  the  assembly 
to  hear  his  vehement  censures  ;  thus  claiming,  without  even  a 
plausible  argument,  and  exercising  in  a  manner  which  in  fact  bor* 
dered  on  a  breach  of  the  peace,  a  right  which,  had  it  been  peremp- 
torily resisted,  he  would  certainly  have  had  no  legal  means  of 
enforcing. 

'  2.  If  the  Reverend  speaker  thus  mistakes  the  nature  of  his 
^thority  as  Archdeacon,  it  is  natural  that  bis  other  assumpticms 
should  be  equally  erroneous. 

The  opinion  which  he  seems  to  entertain,  that  the  proposal  of 
a  Missionary  Association  at  Bath  went  to  impose  the  measure  on 
the  clergy,  is  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  No  such  intention 
was  ever  entertained.    The  design  was  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
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8iic{i  perfOBS  to  attend,  as  mij^t  be  disposed  to  aid  tli^  Society* 
with  dieir  subscriptions.    The  idea  of  there  being  iinv  thing  kre« 
giilar  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  association,  beciKuse   Che 
majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood  did  ncft  happen  to  be 
present,  is  whoDy  untenable.    The  Society  appeared  as  a  suppK- 
cant ;  not  to  claim  or  impose,  but  to  explain,  petition^  and  entreat. 
No  voluntary  Society  ever  received  universal  support.   The  friends* 
of  the  propcN^  measure  never  elpected  to  unite  every  suflrage  in 
its  favour,  until  its  spirit  and  proceedings  had  become  known,  and- 
it  had  outgrown  the  uncertainty  and  suspicions  which  naturally 
attach  to  an  infant  undertaking.   All  other  Societies  in  our  Church, 
however  ancient  they  may  now  be,  were  formed  at  first  by  a  few 
individuals,  and  had,  like  our  own,  to  pass  through  a  season  of 
doubt,  and  difficulty  and  objection. 

S.  The  Archdeacon  equally  mistakes,  when  he  confounds  the 
circumstance  of  the  clergy  declining,  or  omitting  from  whatever 
cause,  to  join  the  proposed  institution,  and  their  actually  disclaim- 
ing and  protesting  against  it.     He  ventured,  indeed,  to  issue  his 
Protest,  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  his  Diocesan,  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  \  but  by  what  authority  does  not  appear. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  a  letter  to 
which  his  respectable  name  is  affixed  by  his  own  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  provisional  secretary  of  the  intended  association, 
though  he  declines  the  particular  office  of  patron,  which  had  been 
offisred  to  him,  does  so  in  terms  of  courtesy  and  respect.'     His 
Lordship  fulminates  no  Protest  against  the  Society,  nor  does  he 
even  hint  the  slightest  disapprobation  of  it;  though  he  would 
naturally  have  done  so,  if  he  had  thought  and  felt  with  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Bath.    Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Reverend  Gentleman 
had  any  better  title  to  include  in  his  protest  the  names  of  the 
clergy  of  his  jurisdiction,  than  that  of  his  Diocesan.     He  expressly 
says,  that  he  had  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  communicated  to 
any  of  them  his  intention  <^  appearing  at  the  meeting.     If  this  dis- 
avowal be  really  what,  in  fairness,  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  imply 
that  he  had  not  communicated  to  the  clergy  even  his  intention  of 
entering  an  official  Protest  against  the  Society.     With  what  pro- 
priety, then,  could  he  afterward  enter,  as  he  does,  this  very  Protest 
in  their  names  ?  Mr.  Archdeacon  Thomas  is  unquestionably  called 
upon,  by  this  apparent  inconsistency,  to  produce  his  authority  for 
employing  the  names  of  his  venerable  Diocesan  and  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  clergy.     If  he  received  such  authority,  he  can,  of 
course,  prove  the  fact  \  and,  till  he  does  so,  the  assumption  which 
he  makes  must  be  considered  as  utterly  unwarrantable. 

'  See  his  Lordship's  letter,  In  an  address  from  the  Bath  committee,' printed 
in  Appendix  I, 
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4.  Btit  the  most  ettYzordrnzTf,  4«d  really  indedorons  p^rt  of 
the  ArchdeacGtti's  dentintktions,  i«  that  which  he  Teiitttres  to  make^ 
agfaitist  the  Honourable  and  Right  Rererend  the  Loti  Bishop  of 
^dttcester,  who  took  the  chair  at  the  Meeting. 

What  Interference  there  could  be  with  ecclesiastical  juri«dtcti0ft, 
ia  simply  being  the  chairtrtan  at  a  wluntary  meeting  of  a  benevo-' 
lent  society,  does  not  immediately  appear,  and  is  unfortunately 
not  explained  by  the  Reverend  Frdtester.  Surely  it  never  could 
occuTy  to  any  unbiassed  mind,  that  the  yielding  to  the  wish  of  the 
friends  of  th^  proposed  association,  to  direct  the  proceedings  of 
their  meeting,  was  any  invasion  of  episseopal  authority.  Any  other 
nobleman  or  gentleman  might  have  been  invited  to  the  saitie 
brief  and  harmless  duty.  Such  circumstances  take  place  in  every 
city  of  every  diocese  of  Great  Britatti,  without  the  slightest  of" 
fence  or  umbrage. 

The  choice  fell  on  the  Bishop  of  Gloucesfer  merely  from  the 
natural  and  high  respect  entertained  for  the  character  and  rank  of 
his  lordship.  As  one  of  the  vice-patrons  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  he  was  almost  necessarily  led  to  comply  with  an  invi- 
tation which  related  to  a  proposed  branch  of  the  parent  institution  j 
and  especially  in  the  chief  city  of  a  diocese,  in  which  his  lordship 
held  the  distinguished  station  of  Dean. 

•  But,  in  fact,  any  one  who  had  heard  of  the  name  pf  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  of  his  assiduity  in  his  parochial  duties  pre- 
vious to  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  as  well  as  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  high  ecclesiastical  functions  since  that  event,  of  his 
zeal  for  the  establbhment  of  National  Schools,  his  activity  in  es-« 
pousing  the  cause  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Ghrisdan  Know- 
ledge and  the  British  arid  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  his  ardor  for' 
forwarding  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  world,  would  immediately 
be  induced  to  apply  to  him  for  aid  on  such  an  occasion  as  gave  rise 
to  the  Protest.  Undoubtedly  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  his 
lordship's  principles  and  character,  when  he  was  once  requested  to 
take  the  chair  at  such  a  meeting,  to  decline  the  task  :  undoubtedly 
he  could  never  endure  that  the  proposed  society  should  in  any  mea- 
sure fail  of  success,  because  he  refused  to  give  it  any  aid  which  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  furnish. 

But  these  statements,  though  more  than  sufficient  to  silence  the 
voice  of  intemperate  censure,  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  lordship  actually  did  consult  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  previously  to  his  consenting  to  preach  on  the  subject  at 
Bath,  and  acquainted  his  lordship  with  his  design  of  attending  the 
Meeting.  The  following  short  statement  under  his  own  hand  is 
to  be  seen  at  his  lordship's  bookseller's  in  London,  which  places 
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the  whole  question  on  totally  mew  ground,  and  makes  the  indeco- 
mm  of  the  Archdeajbon's  language  the  more  reprehensiMe  :-^ 

«  We  have  authority  from  the  Prelate,  who  took  the  chair  at 
the  desire  oi  the  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Church  Missk>nar7 
Society  at  Bath,  to  declare,,  that,  having  previously  mentioned  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  his  intention  of  attending  the  meeting, 
as  well  as  submitted  his  design  of  preaching  for  the  Society,  to  his 
lordship's  decision ;  he  had' not  *  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose, 
that  in  taking  those  steps,  he  was  acting  in  a  manner  disrespectful 
or  displeasing  to  his  lordship*:  the  introduction  of  whose  name,  as 
protesting  against  the  meeting,  is  firmly  believed  by  the  Prelate 
above  mentioned,  to  have  been  entirely  uuauthorised  and  unjusti** 
fii*le/'  • 
.  After  this  statement,  it  is  needless  to  s^y,  that  there  was  no  sha- 

'  '  In  the  haste  with  which  the  fir^t  impression  of  this  pamphlet  went  to 
the  press,  an  inaccuracy  occurred  in  reportipg  the  ^^Statefpent"  of  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  which,  though  it  was  corrected  as  soon  as  discovered,  (that 
i§,  after  on]y  a  small  part  of  the  impression  had  got  into  circulation),  and 
though  the  six  editions  since  puhiished  have  been  wholly  free  from  it,  and 
tjieugh  it  does  not  seem  material  after  ali^  yet  I  think  it  proper  to  explain. 
\p  the  statement  of  the  Bishop^  as  origins^ly  left  at  the  Bookseller's,  it  was 
related  that,  having  consulted  the  Bibhop  of  the  Diocese  5'  upon  the  subject 
of  preaching  for  the  Society,  he  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
in  taking  that  step,  or  in  attending  the  Meeting,  be  was  acting  in  a  manner 
disrespectful  or  displeasing  to  his  t>ordship;  the  introdticti<»i  of  whose 
name,  as  protesting  against  the  Meeting,  is  grmly  believed  by  the  Prelate 
abover  men  tinned  to  have  been  entirely  unauthorized  and  unjustifiable/* 
Besides  this  Statement,  however,  I  had  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a 
letter  fram  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  which  was  added  this  fact,  **  that 
he  had  previ6us)y  acquainted  the  Bishop. of  the  Diocese  with  his  intention 
of  attending  the  Meeting/'  Understanding  that  this  letter  was  meaiit  to 
be  supplementary  to  the  statement,  and  believing  that  the  statement  was 
immediately  to  be  re-written,  and  to  include  the  additional  fact  (which  in 
truth  has  been  done),  I  thought  myself  authorized  to  give  my  edition  of  it 
that  addition  which  was  intended,  and  which  made  it  more  fully  descriptive 
of  the  circumstances.  It  was,  however,  suggested  to  me,  that  I  had  been 
incorrect  in  stating  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  tp  have  consulted  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wens  on  the  propriety  of  his  attending  the  Meeting;  the 
truth  being,  that  the  consuhmg  had  referred  only  to  the  more  strictly  eccle- 
siastical matter  of  preaching  for  the  Society ;  while  the  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, not  apprehending  objection  to  his  mere  attendance  at  the  JMeeting,  had 
only  mentioned  his  intention  of  so  doing,  without  making  it  a  uiatter  of 
lormal  consultation.  Though  I  thought  this  distinction,  as  I  still  think  it, 
quite  immaterial  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  yet  I  felt  myself  called 
on  immediately  to  correct  the  error  1  had  inadvertently  made ;  which  I  did, 
by  publishing,  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  first  edition,  and  in  ail  those 
that  have  ensued,  the  first  statement  of  the  Bishop  ol  Gloucester,  without 
addition  or  alteratiim.  For  this,  I  am  happy  now  to  substitute  that  which 
has  since  been  substituted  by  his  Lordship  himself;  the  original  of  whieh  is 
Of  ea  to  the  inspection  of  any  reader,  at  Mr.  Uatcbard^'Sr 


dow  of  interference  with  the  jutriadictkm  of  bis  VenepraUe  Sradietf 
on  the  part  of  the  Ix>rd  Bishop  of  Gloucester  :  eYcn  &•  ^tost 
suspicion  of  its  whiob  could  by  possibility  have  been  auf^estedby 
an  unfriendly  ^nd  invidious  obaerver>  bad  been  precluded  by  the 
pluvious  qommunioation  betwejen  the  two  Frektes.  How  the 
Archdeacon  can  escape  the  charge  of  a  rash  and  indefensible  accu« 
sation  against  his  superior  in  the  Church,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
explain. 

The  quesUoathen  recurs.  What  is  the  auUiority  of  this  Protest 
of  Ae  Archdeacon  of  Bath  ?  None  whatever.  He  appears  la 
have  had  no  more  right  to  assume  any  jurisdiction  over  this  peaiCe-* 
able  and  lawful  meeting  of  benevolent  individuals,  for  a  simple  ao4 
legitimate  object  of  charity,  than  he  would  have  had  to  interrupt 
an  assembly  convened  for  planning  a  bridge  or  projecting  a  hos« 
pital :  he  might,  in  fact,  almost  as  well  have  advanced  a  claim  of 
rieht  to  enter  the  private  abode  of  iiulividuals,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  detail  of  personal  beneficence. 

The  Reverend  the  Archdeacon,  however,  forgetful  of  these  ob- 
vious principles,  and  assuming  a  variety  of  positions,  every  CKoe  of 
which  turns  out  to  be  unfounded,  ventured  to  overstep  his  lawful 
authority,  and  to  make  a  Protest,  which  loses  all  its  weight  the  mo- 
ment the  real  circumstances  of  tlie  case  are  explained;— a  fault 
this,  surely,  of  no  common  magnitude*  Respect,  indeed,  is  always 
due  to  measures,  however  erroneous,  if  they  have  been  suggested 
by  an  honest  7eal,  and  a  strong  and  imperative  sense  of  duty.  But 
when  the  act  to  which  zeal  and  duty  imp/^l  men,  is  itself  that  o£ 
protesting  against  intemperate  zeal  and  a^  mistaken  sense  of  duty 
in  others ;  when  a  censor  stands  up  specifically  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  a  well-informed  and  an  ignorant  piety  \  when 
such  a  censor  is  invested  with  an  office  of  respectability  in  ^e 
Church,  and  his  denunciations  derive  weight  from  his  public  sta- 
tion \  and,  above  all,  when  such  a  person  comes  forward  to  deliver 
an  address  composed  in  the  calmness  of  the  closet,  and  therefore 
with  every  advantage  of  previous  deliberation  ;  it  is  plain  that  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  more  than  common  caution  and  reserve,  a 
mind  well  informed  on  his  subject,  and  arguments  sound  and  per* 
spicuous  in  support  of  his  assertions.  I  will  not  stop  to  say  how 
totally  the  Archdeacon  has  failed  in  all  these  respects. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  the  Archdeacon  had  erred  in  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed  Society,  and  the  extent  of 
his  jurisdiction,  the  consequence  d  the  mistake  would  have  been 
quickly  remedied,  if  he  had  preserved  any  thing  of  a  right  temper 
in  th<.'  expression  of  his  sentiments.  The  inteipperatr  proceeding 
of  forcing  himself  upon  the  Meeting,  was  little  calculated  to  sus- 
tain the  just  dignity  of  his  character,  or  to  effect  the  object  which 
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he  professed  to  have  in  view.    If  it  was  his  simple  design  to  pre- 
ttnt  what  he  considered  to  be  irVegular,  was  it  not  most  proper  to 
itert  himself  first  in   private  ?     were  there  no  opportunities  of 
]|j(reviously  remonstrating  with  the  leading  persons  concerned  ?  Was 
It  decorous — I  had  almost  said,  was  it  honorable — to  receive  the 
clergymen    of  his  jurisdiction,  who  waited  upon   him  before  the 
Meeting  to  solicit  his  favor  for  the  Society,  with  no  single  notice 
of  disapprobation — for  I  am  persuaded  that  every  reader  will  be 
Astonished  to  find  that  this  was  really  the  case — and  then  to  come 
forward  with  an  unexpected  and  rude  claim  of  interference  ?  "Was 
It  just,  was  it  generous,  to  leave  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  who 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  clei-gy  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  total 
Ignorance  of  the  intended  pr6test  ?     Was  it  decent  to  insist  on  de- 
livering this  censure  before  the  Secretary  had  been  allowed  even  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  proposed  Institution  ?     Above  all,  was  it 
becoming — and,  to  use  the  Archdeacon's  phrase,  was  it  canonical 
— to  insult  a  most  amiable  and  dignified  personage  in  his  own  pre- 
sence ?    Was  it  suitable  for  an  Archdeacon  to  arraign  before  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  ?     Was  contumely  a 
necessary  part  of  an  interference  which,  as  official,  should,  of 
course,  have  been  calm  and  dispassionate,  resting  on  undisputed 
authority,'  and  proceeding  with  dignity  ?     What   right  had   the 
Archdeacon  of  Bath  to  determine,  by  his  mere  assertion,  what  is 
regular  and  what  is  not ;  to  decide,  at  once,  on  the  supposed  con- 
duct of  anothe)" ;  to  remind,  with  an  air  of  insult,  a  Prelate  of  bur 
Chdrch,  that,  as  dean   of  Wells,  he  owes  canonical  obedience  to 
his  Diocesan,  atideven  to  charge  him  with  a  breach  of  the  duties 
of  his  exalted  station  ? — for  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  he 
actually  imputed   to  the  Honorable  and  Right  Reverend  Prelate 
iti  the  chair-— deliberately  imputed  to  him — "  an  indifference  to  the 
dignity  of  the  high  ofiice  to  which  he  had  been  but  a  few  years  con^ 
Siecrated,  as  well  as*  a  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  order.'*     Is  this  the 
most  natural  way  to  express  reverence  for  the  episcopal  ofiice  ?,    Is 
this  to  act  as  a  well-informed  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Is  this  to  conduct  himself  as  an   inferior  clergyman  ought  to  do 
towards  his  superior  in  the  Church  ?  * 

I  press  these  questions  because  the  conduct  of  the  Archdeacon, 
eveii  allowing  that  in  point  of  substance  he  may  have  been  right, 
forms  the  first  example  in  this  country  of  an  open  and  unprovoked 
insult,  offered  by  a  clergyman  in  a  public  assembly  to  a  venerable 
Prelate  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  when  we  consider  that 
his  view  of  the  case  appears  to  have  been  radically  erroneous— 

'  Sco  the  Address  of  the  Bath  Committee,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  I. 
'  ^  ScQ  un  extract  from  the  Protest  in  the  Appeadix,  No.  IL 
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^hen  v^  consider  that  every  one  of  the  data  on  which  he  seems 
to  have  proceeded  Was  wanting  to  a  conclusion^  which  all  of  them 
together  would  have  failed  to  authorise — when  we  recollect  also,^ 
that  the  particular  occasion  of  this  meeting  was  to  aid  in  conveying 
the  ineffable  blessings  of  Redemption  to  mankind;  a  design  calcu- 
lated of  all  others  to  kindle  the  warmest  charity  of  the  Christian's 
heart — ^and  when  we  add  to  this,  that  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the 
address  would  have  discredited  even  the  best  cause — then  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  the  Reverend 
person  on  this  remarkable  occasion.  And  surely  the  reader  will- 
^gree  with  me,  that  the  unfortunate  intemperance  of  a  proceeding 
which  almost  reminds  us  of  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the 
ofRcials  of  the  Church  of  Rome  v\  her  plenitude  of  power,  can 
only  be  rivalled  by  the  coolness  with  which  the  Archdeacon— after 
having  forced  his  unauthorised  way  into  an  assembly  with  which  he 
had  no  concern,  and  affronting  every  single  member  of  it,  from  the 
President  in  the  chair  to  the  humblest  contributor  present,  and  af- 
ter having  been  heard  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  -invec- 
tive with  a  degree  of  patience  which  no  other  audience  would  have 
exhibited — assumes  the  tone  of  an  injured  party,  and  declares 
he  did  not  calculate  on  being  so  insulted  by  a. Church  Society/  Yet 
'  perhaps  even  all  this  may  seem  less  surprising  than  that  the 
Archdeacon,  after  obtruding  himself  on  a  meeting  avowedly  meant 
to  consist  oJF  the  friends  of  the  Society,  only  to  inveigh  against 
their  proceedings — and  after  indulging  himself,  under  the  guise  oi 
protesting  against  the  irregularity  of  any  such  meeting,  not  only 
in  detailed,  and  I  think  I  may  say  declamatory,  accusations  of  the 
motives,  as  well  as  the  measures  of  the  Society  and  its  supporters, 
but  in  surmises,  and  conjectures,  and  questions^  concerning  which 
he  in  terms  "  professes  himself  utterly  ignorant :" — that,  after  ^is, 
I  say,  without  affording  one  moment  for  a  reply  even  to  his  ques- 
tions, he  should  indignantly  have  quitted  the  Hall,  should  instantly 
have  proceeded  to  publish  his  Address  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
,diould  have  allowed  it  to  be  placarded  in  the  very  streets  of  the 
metropoiis,  and  to  occupy  the  columns  of  the  most  popular  journals 

.  '  It  is  proper  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  Archdeacon's  assertion  that 
^*  he  was  nooted,  hissed,  and  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner,"  that  no 
marks  of  disapprobation  were  testified  by  the  assembly,  until  his  personal- 
ities and  vehemence  of  voice  and  gesture  forced  from  them  some  involun- 
tary tokens  of  displeasure;  which,  however,  were  so  restrained  by  the  in- 
tfjrposition  of  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  in  the  chair,  who  requested  an 
uninterrupted  hearing  for  the  Reverend  Speaker,  that  it  may  be  truly  said — 
and  for  this  fact,  which  has  been  stated  to  me  on  the  most  incontestable 
authority,  I  appeal  to  the  many  hundreds  present — tliat  the  most  exemplary 
patience  and  forbearance  were  cxercisedtoward  the  Archdeacon. 
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o|  theemp^e, — and  then  should  gravely  observe  that  ^he  did  not 
go  to  the  meeting  for  debate/'  and  that  <<  it  i^  not  usual  for  a  person 
tp  wait  for  an  answeir  to  his  own  protest !"  ' 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  other  majn  branch  of  the  inquiry^ 
The  Archdeacon^  besides  interposing  to  stop  what  he  conceived  to 
1^  an  illegal  measure,  brings  forward  certain  reasons  to  support  his 
cause*  He  comes  dowfi  now  into  the  field  of  argument ;  and  it 
will  be  our  concern  to  calamine  whether  his  facts  and  reasonings, 
here,  are  more  correct  than  we  foand  them  to  be  on  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastii:al  authority. 

1.  The  Reverend  Author  states,  that  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  originally  unnecessary,  because  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  and  is  in 
existence  and  in  action. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  ai|  Archdeacon  of  the  Church  of  £ng-< 
land  should  be  ignorant  that  that  venerable  and  most  useful  Society 
directs  its  labors,  in  conformity  to  its  charter,  *  to  the  supply  of  our 
foreign  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories,  with  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  i  does  he  not  know  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Missions  CO  Africa  and  the  East,  and  scarcely  any  thing  with  Hea- 
thens ^ny  where  ?  Was,  then,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
mn^egessary  ?  .  What,  when  almost  the  whole  world  lay  in  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  deaths  and  untold  nations  implored  the. 
compassion  of  Christians ! 

The  reader  is  requested  to  observe^  that  the  Reverend  Author 
is  not  now  advancing  any  objection  against  the  conduct  or  spirit 
of  our  Society.  This  is  not  the  topic.  He  roundly  asserts,  that 
the  very  design  was  originally  unnecessary — the  design  of  en- 
lightening and  blessing  five  hundred  millions  of  pur  fellow-men  in 
Asi^  and  Africa — gifted  with  the  same  reason,  2md  capable  of 
the  same  happiness,  as  ourselves — because  a  Society  for  instructing 
the  Christian  settlers  and  colonists  of  British  America  was  in^ 
activity  !  Surely  he  must  have  other  ideas  of  Christian  charity 
from  those  coi»monly  entertained.  Is  then  a  Society,  which  has 
not  a  sinjgle  English  clergyman  engaged  as  a  missionary  amongst  the 
Xieathens,  and  which  cdllected  the  last  year  very  little  more  than 
1000/.,  and  this  for  the  use  of  our  fellow^Christians  of  one  par- 
ticular prqvinte  abroad,  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  members  of 
our  Church  from  the  duty  of  establishing  other  societies  for  the 
Salvation  of  the  Heathens  in  the  other  immense  regions  of  the 
world?  Or  is  the  Archdeacon  prepared  to  state,  that  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  also  unnecessary  ? 

• 

•'  See  Advertisement  to  Protest,  2d  Edition. 

*  See  the  Abstract  of  the  Charter  in  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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Hfe  language  Implies,  that  he  is  either  totally  forgetful  or  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  the  East-India  missions  of  this  vener^le  Insti- 
tution/ And  can  a  person  who  betrays  a  want  of  information  so 
deplorable  on  the  leading  facts  connected  with  his  afgument,  be 
the  man  who  is  entitled  to  pronounce  a  solemn  censure  on  the 
plans  founded  on  the  more  enlarged  information  of  his  brethren  i 

It  may  undoubtedly  be  an  unnecessary  measure,  in  the  jud^ 
ment  of  some  few  persons,  to  disturb  themselves  in  their  accus- 
tomed habits  and  usages ;  unnecessary  to  make  painful  exertions ; 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  discharge  their  quiet  duties  at  home. 
But  not  so  felt  the  fitst  apostles  and  martyrs  of  the  Christian  ftith  : 
they  counted  not  their  lives  de^r  unto  themselves  5  they  bunft  With 
an  inextinguishable  ardor  for  the  salvation  of  meit :  and  we  trust 
that  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  emulate  the  holy  zeal  and  love, 
the  intrepidity  and  constaOicy,  the  self-denial  and  voluntary  priva- 
tions, of  these  primitive  examples  of  the  Church. 

"To  Christians  possessing  such  feelings,  nothing  appears  so  nei- 
cessary,  as  to  seinl  the  Gospel  to  afi  the  accessible  {>arts  of  the 
world— nothing  so  necessary,  as  to  awaken  the  tardy  love  of 
Christendom  in  such  a  cause— nothing  so  necessary,  as  to  invite^ 
by  new  associations,  the  contributions  Und  efforts  of  all  around  :-^ 
necessity  is  laid  upon  stich^  yea^  woe  is  uhto  them^  ^ihey  promote 
not  the  most  extensive  diffusion  of  Ike  Gospel  of  Vkrist*  If  la- 
bots  such  as  these  are  superfluous,  then  were  the  pious  nlission«- 
aries  who  first  visited  our  own  shores,  when  our  ancestors  wan*- 
dered  in  their  painted  skins,  and  offered  their  sons  an<i  daughters 
uhto  devils,  engaged  in  an  useless  j^'ect.  But  surely  it  cannot 
be  endured  for  a  moment,  that  the  descendants  of  the  convertis  o^ 
these  vef  y  missionaries  should  consider  it  as  unnecessary  td  Catty 
the  Gospel  to  diose  heathen  nations,  who  are  ih  the  same  drcum«i 
stances  now,  in  which  their  own  fdrefathers  originally^  were.  Fori 
bid  it,  sacred  charity,  that  such  a  thought  should  be  entertained  iri 
a  Christian's  breast !  Forbid  it  rather,  O  divine  Mediator  of  man- 
k&id,  that  we  should  receive  the  infinite  grace  of  salvation  our- 
selves, to  withhold  it  from  a  perishing  world !  Forbid  it,  O  Thou 
eternal  Father  of  Mercies,  that  the  chilling  deductions  of  a  cold 
selfishness  should  oppose,  for  an  instant,  the  exuberant  designs  of 
thy  stupendous  love  to  the  whole  of  the  lost  children  of  Aien ! 

2.  But  the  reverend  Archdeacon  is  not  content  with  pronouncing 
our  society  to  have  been  unnecessary:  he  finds  it  to  beaSU'ttfe 
happy  in  its  structure,  as  in  its  original  design.  He  proce^tj 
to  cSjserve— 

'  Only  a  fiflMth  or  sixtielh  part  «f  ths  sross  recetpts^  evea  of  this  much 
respected  and  useful  Society,  was  expendedlast  year  on  its  Indian  Missions. 
*  See  Appendix,  IV. 
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<<  I  said  that  I  considered  soitse  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 

this  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  especially  the  means  which 
It  employs  to  increase  its  funds,  to  be  utterly-  unworthy  of  the 
name  which  it  would  assume;  viz.  that  of  a  Church  of  England 
Society,  For  example— *I8  it  worthy  of  the  Church  of  £ngland» 
is  it  worthy  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England*  to  autho- 
rise persons  to  go  about^  collecting  pence  and  fartlungs  from  ser- 
vants, school-boys,  and  apprentices,  in  order  that  the  collectors  of 
one  shilling  jper  week,  or  five  shillings .jier  month,  may  be  elevated 
into  members^^of  a  Church  of  England  Society  I  And,  moreovei^ 
be  tempted  to  the  additional  honor  of  voting  at  meetings,  of  re*- 
ceiving  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  andSeitm^n,  and  one  number 
of  die  Missionary  Register  i  This  is  the  statement  in  Rule  VI.  of 
your  Report." 

In  this  censure,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  whether  the  reverend  au«> 
thor  means  merely  to  say  tiiat  there  is  something  low  and  undig- 
nified in  the  office  of  the  persons  who  collect  petty  alms  for  the  So- 
ciety )  or  whether  he  means  farther  to  imply  that  the  Society  itself 
is  disgraced  by  the  very  act  of  soliciting  and  encouraging  such 
petty  benevolences.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  both  sentin^nts 
were,  in  a  degree,  in  his  mind.  And  yet,  v^hait  is  it  that  a  niir 
nister  of  the  Church  of  God  can  find  ignoble  in  the  office  of  ex- 
citing the  humanity  and  philanthropy  even  of  the  lowest  clashes  of 
society;  of  those  who,  though  below  the  l^vel  of  science  and 
learning,  are  not  below  the  level  of  Christian  virtue  ?  And  yet 
farther,  what  is  it  that  a  minister  of  .the  Church  of  England  can 
find  to  disparage  or  to  ridicule  in  the  humble  and  Christian  contri* 
butions  of  his  poorer  brethren  ?  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  easy 
than  to  hold  up  both  the  givers  and  receivers  of  such  scanty  dona- 
tions in  an  invidious  light.  How  readily,  for  esca^ple,  might  the 
same  ingenuity  be  employed  in  ridiculing  the  briefs  read  contir 
nually  in  our  churche^^  by  which  the  legislature  directs  the  aid  of 
the  benevolent  to  be  solicited  from  house  to  hous^,  for  the  reliel^ 
of  different  sufferers.  How  readily  also  might  tliat  ingenuity  be 
employed  in  ridiculing  the  Easter  offerings  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, «  which,"  as  Watson  tells  us,  "in  many  places^  are  by. cusy 
toi9  two^pence  from  every  communicant,  and  in  Lopdon  a  groat  a 
hottse."  (Watson,  c.  52.)  I  allude  to  the  precedent,  however, 
not <  merely  to  show  the  facility  with  which  the  humble  subscriber 
to^the  Church  Mis^onary  Society  may  be  ridiculed,  but  the  pro- 
ptufily  with  which  suich  ridicule  is  adopted  by  a  member  of  that 
v«gy.  Church  which  thus  supports  her  ministers,  by  a  member  of 
th^4fery  body  of  ministers  for  whom  such  supports  are  provided ; 
aadbadi^tile^  |#Q)i.:^'@ucIii»  persQP^  forUvo  ^ery  purpose  of  ex? 
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eluding  the  Society  from  the  legitimate  pale  of  the  Ghtur ch  of  Eng- 
land. '      • 

If,  however,  this  be  a  subject  of  ridicule,  the  venerable  Society 
for  Promoting  Quristian  Knowledge  have  laid  themselves  open  to 
thesanie  shafts.  We  find,  p.  73,  of  thrir  la«t  Report,  the  fot 
lowing  language:— "The  Society,,  although  it  has  existed  above 
a  century,  may  even  at  this  time  be  considered  as  little  known  ia 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Board  is  desirous  by  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  Disiriit  Chmmitieesj  to  extend  its  influefice  to  every 
part ;  and  to  add  to  the  funds,  -on  which  its  utility  must  depend, 
both  by  inducing  more  pevsonS' to  becbitie  annual  subscribers^  and 
by  collecting  from  chavitable  petsoQs  in  evefy  rank  of  life  such  con« 
tributions  as  they  can  afford,  although  much  b^low  the  sum  of  one 
guinea,  which  is  necessary  to  becoming  a  member  df  the  So* 
ciety.** 

out,  as  has  already  appeared^  ill  soHcitiilg  the  humblest  contri* 
butions  for  a  good  object,  the-  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  neither  demeaned  itself,  nor  swerved  from  the  ex- 
emplar of  the  establishment  to  which  its  liiembers  belong*  Sur- 
prising, indeed^  w0uld  it  be,  if  the  Church  of  England  alone,-  of 
all  the  churches  of  Christendom,  rejected  or  despised  the  principle 
of  drawing  the  benevolence  of  her  poorer  members  into  the  com- 
mon fund  of  Christian  charity.  Still  more  surprising  would  it  be^ 
if  the  Church  of  England  could  forget  the  scale  by  which  her  di- 
vine and  gracious  Master  has  taught  her  to  measure  the  magnitude 
of  private  alms :— «  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and 
beheld  how  flie  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury :  and  many 
that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  wi- 
dow, and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.  And 
he  called  unto  hkn  his  disciples,  and  saith  untb  them,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  ^dtM  more  in  than  all  the^ 
which  have  cast  into  the'treasury  :  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their 
abundance ;  but  she  of  her-want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even 
all  her  living." 

To  say  the  truth,  the  g^eat  mass  of  the  people  must  generally 
be  the  most  effectual- supporters  ot  extensive  designs  of  usefulnets* 
And  it  is  a  most  {^easing  reflection,  that,  in  lending  their  assistance 
to  such  objects,  the  pdorer  classes  of  contributors,  whatever  benefit 
they  may  confer  ort  others,  are  usually  found  to  receive  very*4mfc- 
portant  benefit  themselves.  Perhaps  the  inspired  decfaTa^h,  dbit 
«*  it  is  more  blessed  to  giveihan  to  receite,"  ts^  nowhere  more  AiBV^ 
exemplified  than  in  the  effect  produced  on  "the  diispotpkioDs  zW 
(character  of  the  poor,  and  especially  of  the  ytsunger  pan  of  them, 
by  a  participalTon  in  plans  of  benevolence.  Bycatlitig  theift'l^^^dl^ 
stated  exercise  of  charity,  it  almost  i&variably  forms  diem  to  habit$ 
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-of  arrangemoit  and  economy*  By  embodying  their  scanty  contri- 
butions in  great  and  lasting  works,  it  not  only  gives  to  such  exer- 
tions as  their  humble  means  wilt  allow,  a  character  of  obvious 
iltiiity,  but  It  ennobles  their  minds,  enlarges  their  range  of  enj6y- 
■ment,  and  helps  to  wean  them  froin  that  selfishness  which  their 
^condition  in  life  might  make  them  liable  to  contract.  A  stiH 
higher  advantage  is,  that,  by  interesting  them  in  designs  of  piety, 
it  insensibly  directs  their  attention,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to 
their  o\vn  religious  welfare :  their  hearts,  softened  by  feelings  df 
kindness,  become  sensible  to  more  sacred  impressions,  and  bene^ 
Tolence  is  matured  into  Chi;i8tian  charity.  I  will  not,  however^ 
expatiate  in  praise  of  this  system  j  of  which  it  may  suf&ce  to  say, 
that  its  obvious  tendency  is  to  draw  our  poorer  brethren  within 
the  sphere  of  those  promises  which  are  so  abundantly  set  forth  ia 
holy  Scripture  to  deeds  of  mercy  performed  from  a  right  princip9fe 
—promises,  comprising  the  richest  grant  of  Messings  in  this  life 
and  of  endless  recompense  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

But,  perhaps,  the  contempt  of  the  Rcfverend  Author  was  meant 
to  be  directed  less  against  these  petty  contributions,  than  against 
the  persons  employed  to  coUect  them.  The  dignity  of  the  Churcb 
of  England,  it  seems,  is  compromised,  when  suth  men  are  *^  ele- 
vated into  members  of  a  Church-of-England  Society.**  Doubtless 
it  must  be  a  question  of  expediency  with  every  Society  supported 
by  voluntary  contribution*,  what  shall  be  the  lowest  amount  of 
qualification  that  shall  entitle  persons  to  be  ranked  amongst  its 
members ;  and  it  is  a  question  which  different  societies,  hating^ 
tefierence  to  f  heir  respective  objects,  may  decide  very  differeiitly. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  point  considered  by  the  Archdeacon : 
the  question  which  he  raises,  is  not  that  of  expediency,  but  that 
df  dignity — the  dignity  of  the  Cljurch  of  England.  H-e  conceived 
it  to  be  a  signal  degradation  dF  the  establishment,  that  the  huiiiblfe 
employment  of  collecting  the  alms  of  the  poor  should  be  consi- 
dered by  churchmen  as  an  office  of  honor.  Not  so,  it  should 
seem,,  thought  the  Church  herself,  when,  in  the  peiformahce.of 
lAe  most  solemn  and  deeply  devotional  of  all  her  services,  she  ein- 
joined  her  priests  and  her  bishops  to  call  on  the  people  for  their 
alms  and  devotions  5  to  exhort  those  who  have  8'ttie,  to  give,  nc* 
teitheless,  out  of  that  little ;  and  receiving  their  donations  at  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  to  present  and  J)lace  them  humbly  on  the  holy 
table.  Not  so,  it  diould  seem,  thought  the  Apostle  Paul,  virhenhe 
himself  condescended  to  the  performance  of  this  degrading  duty  ; 
when  he  « travelled"  to  collect  from  «*  the  deep  poverty^ of  me 
Christian  churches  « the  riches  of  their  liberality  ;**  when  he  exe* 
cuted  the  trii^  reptosed  in  him,  not  obly  widi  alacrity,  but  ^ith 
joy,  ^am^stly  and  afi^tionately  recommending  his  associates  in 
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-this  task  to  the  esteem  of  the  Christian  warfd,  not  only  as  *«t!he 
messengers  of  the  dhurches,  but  the  glory  of  Christ."  (2  Cor.  viii.) 
My  readers  will  forgive  me  if  I  feel  warm  on  such  a  topic  as 
this  ;  but  I  cannot  suppress  my  concern  at  the  exhibition  of  such 
a  niisapplied  appe;*!  to  a  false  principle  of  dignity,  in  a  protest 
publicly  delivered  by  a  person  in  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and 
which  may  be  read  by  all  the  different  classes  of  persons  in  this 
country,  many  of  whom  are  ready  enough  to  impute  to  us  a  dis- 
position to  overvalue  the  temporal  distinctions  connected  with  our 
•national  Church.  If  there  be  any  ground  on  which  the  rich  and 
d&e  poor  «nay  properly  meet  together,  surely  it  is  on  the  ground  df 
that  benevolence  which  ministers  to  the  wants  of  our  common  na- 
ture* The  collectors  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  whorii 
the  reverend  author  alludesj  may  not  be  persons  of  elevated  rank 

,  or  station  ;  but  are  they  to  be  considered  as  disqualified  for  fellow- 
Avp  with  a  benevolent  Society,.because,  frequefitly  under  thepres- 
isare  of  laborious  occiipations,  and  perhaps  amidst  many  exigen«- 
cies,  they  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  gather  the  contributions 
of  their  neighbours  $  thus  retaining,  unabated,  their  zeal  for  God 
and  their  love  toward  nian  ?  Yet  mese  ^are  the  characters  concern- 
ing whom  the  Ar^rhdeacon  of  Bathr-^in  publicly  addressing  aii  au- 
dience of  which  they  might.be  supposed  to  form  a  part,  and  with 
all  the  sotemftity  of  official  censure,  aided  by  the  deliberation  of 
previous  composition— templed  not  to  say,  that  they  could  not  he 
«*  elevated  into  members  of  a  Church-of-Ehgland  Society,'*  with- 
out derogating  from  the  dignity  of  the  CSiurch.  Members  of  a 
Cliurdh-of-England  Society !  Wherefore  not,  if  they  may  be 
inembers  of  the  Church  of  England  herself;  of  whom,  as  of  her 
divane  Master^  it  is  the  characteristic  that  she  opens  the  mysteries 
of  the  Gcjspel  wide  to  the  unlearned  and  the  poor  ?  Wherefore 
iiot,  if  thiey  may  one  day  be  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
•aifiA  ChvLtm  of  the  First-born,  where  we  ate  told  that  many  cnF 

.  "  l^ie  last  shall  be  first,  and  of  the  first  last  ?'*  Wherefore  not,  if 
th^y  in4y;b^  members  of  Christ  himself,  who  is  « the  Head  of  the 
CWch,'^  aiid  who  has  condescended  to  say,  <*  Inasmuch  as  ye  fid 

.  4t  to  the. least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me  V* 

3,  The  remaining  objections  of  tfie  Archdeacon  will  require 
only  a  brief  notice.  They  are  of  that  general  and  desultory  kind 
vrtiidi  it  is  not  difficidt  for  any  writer  to  affix  on  any  tause.  For 
ioatance,  when  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  die  chief  friends  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  "  sect,"  and  to  resolve  its  supip. 
porters  into  a  «  party"  in  the  Church,  there  is  no  considerate  reader 
who  firill  not  immediately  perceive,  that,  if  we  were  to  condescend 
to  die  li^se  of  language  ot  this  vague  and  injurious  nattnre,  it  might 
iK>t  be  d^cult  for  us  to  find  epithets  in  retaliation.    But  die  only 
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qat^tvom  I  aftk>  are — Are  the  doors  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety closed  to  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England  whatever  i 
Or  are  there  any  of  ita  rules  which  in  the  remotest  way  allude  to 
any  doctrines  distinct  from  those  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  If 
noti  then  I  submit  it  to  every  candid  reader,  I  submit  it  to  thecalni 
reflection  of  the  Archdeacon  himself,  whetlier,  in  attempting  to 
affix  the  name  of  <<  party,"  where  all  party  is  excluded  by  die  very 
constitution  of  the  Society,  he  has  himself  been  .wholly  free  from 
that  spirit  which  he  ventures  to  reprobate  ? 

B«t  I  forbear  to  enlarge ;  for  really,  whatever  the  Reverend  Au- 
thor may  think  of  our  feelings  for  the  Church  of  England,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  Church  should  be  so  much  injured  by 
one  who  professes  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  interested  for  her 
welfare^  Surely  the  language  of  the  Archdeacon  tends  directly  to 
disincline  the  wnole  country  to  the  performance  of  one  of  its  high*- 
est  duties,  the  engaging  in  acuve  exertions  for  the  sanation  of 
mankind.  The  establishment  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
lias  been  the  first  attempt  in  mirown  times,  to  assist  in  redeeming 
the  Church  from  the  reproach  of  neglect  and  indifference  towards 
the  heathen  world ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  this  first 
attempt  should  be  met  with  prejudice^  and  misrepresentation^  and 
obloquy.  > 

The  Arcbdeacony  again,  when  he  proceeds  to  ask  why  only  two 
.Prelates  of  the  Church  have  espoused  our  cause,  in  fact  asks,  why 
certain  dignitaries  have  not  as  yet  joined  a  voluntary  benevolent 
.Society.  He  might  as  well  ask  why  only  fourteen  Bishc^  were 
found  in  the  lists  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge in  the  yeas  1756,  about  sixty  years  after  its  establishment, 
when  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  a  fourth  part  of 
that  time,  engaged  an  equal  number  of  prelates  in  its  support.;^^-^ 
or  why  so  many  prelates  still  decline  uniting  themselves  with  the 
two  Archbi$hop§  and  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  support  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society }— or,  indeed,  why  any  other 
number  of  dignitaries  have  not  stood  forward  in  befriending  any 
other  charitable  institutions.  This,  if  I  may  adopt  the  Arch- 
deacon's words,  is  a  mystery  easily  fatlwmed,  when  we  reflect  that 
new  institutions  in  the  Church  are  at  first  candidates  for  th^  pa- 
tronage oi  its  distinguished  members ;  who  doubtless  consider  that 
there  is  an  evident  advantage  in  allowing  such  societies  to  go 
through  a  noviciate,  before  they  pledge  themselves  in  their  sup- 
port. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta's  not  espousing  the  Society's  Missions  in  India^  the 
Reverend  the  Archdeacon  avows  his  ignorance.  It  may  be  proper, 
then,  to  mention,  that  tlhe  proceedings  of  our  Society  there  were 
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•  entered  on  long  before  ihe  ettiUishment  of  that  see ;' and  that 
the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  bishop's  situation,  in  a  scene  perfectly 
novel,  and  where  he  has  peiiiaps  to  coiuu4er  the  prejudices  of 
,  many  European  residents  against  the  propagation .  of  Christianity 
among  the  natives,  has  prevented  his  Lordship  front  countenancing 
in  so  ostensible  and  prominent  a  manner  as  might  have  been 
expected,  even  the  missions  of  the  Society  for  Promotsng;  Christian 
Knowledge,  on  the  very  spot  where  they,  have  been  laboring  for 
so  long  a  series  Of  years.  In  fact^  \m  Lordship,  we  believe,  con^ 
jsid^rs  himself  .^s  appointed  to  superintend  exclusively  the  chafdiains 
a^d  churches  under  the  authority,  of  the  Company.  Over  Engli^ 
clergymen,  not  chaplains  officiating  in  India,  he  ha:8  not  as  ^et 
assumed  the  episcopal  authority.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  vAitM 
tenor  of  our  Society's  proceedings,  that  we  shall  rejoice  when  his 
Lordship  shall  see  it  expedient  to  do.  so.  In  the  mean  ^me,  all 
our  Missiotnaries  are  under  the  protection  and  legal  xegulatiohs  of 
the  several  local  civil  authorities ;  and  stand  in  somewhat  of  the 
same  rebtion  to  the  Society  at  home,  as  die  chaplains-  do  to  the 
HoQorable^  the  Kast-rlndia  Company.  Tfae^petscms  to  fill  the 
ch<^aincies  are  appointed  by  the  Company ;  and  so  far  they  may 
be  considered  as  in  tb^  employment. of  that  Company;  though  m^ 
administration  of  the  episcopal  functions,  according  to  law,  is 
vested  in  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop.  :  I  need  not  say  more 
on  tjie  subject,  ex/cept  that  the  oircumstanceof  the  unifbaobly 
exemplary  conduct  of  our  Missionaries,  against  whom  no  com- 
plaints fi  disorder  or  irregularity  have  ever  been  preferred,  serves 
still  farther  to  commend  the  prudence  and  sobriety  of  the  proceed- 
ings.of  the  Society.  The  Archdeacon  is  not,  pernaps,  aware,  that 
the  only  commendation  bestowed  on  Missionary  efibrts,  in  his 
Lordship's  primary. charge^  is  bestowed  on  those  undertaken  at  the 
S()(le  expense  of  our  Society,  and  conducted  by  a  converted  Moham- 
medan, under  the  discreet  and  pious  guidance  of  one  of  the  Honof« 
abl^  Company's  cha|>lains. '  Nor  has  be,  perhaps,  )>een  informed, 
that  the  very  persons  who  had  a  lai^e<*-i-perhaps  tile  largest— -shave 
in  the  efforts  which  led  to  the  actual  establishment  of  the  English 
episcopacy  in  India,  and  who  fought  the  battle  of  Christianity 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  when  that  question  was  agitated^ 
were  among  the  friends  and  members  of  the  Chmxh  Missionary 
Society.    So  easy  is  it  for  a  respectable  person,  like  our  author, 

* ''  Among  the  missionary  proceedings  of  the  present  day,  I  have  met  with 
none  which  have  been  conducted  with  a^  happier  combioatiou  of  leal  *aiid 
judgment,  than  one  of  your  own  body  has  displayed.'* — Bishop  of  Calcutta's 
Primary  Charge  :  4to.  London.  1817.  pp.  19,  ao. 

A  note  to  this  passage  expresses  im\  the  person  alluded  to  is  the  Rev, 
Mr.CorriiB,  * 
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Uiiac(}uainted  ^th  the  real  state  of  a  great  question^  to  comndt 
the  most  considerable  tnistalces  at  every  step. 

With  regard  to  the  Society's  corresponding  committee  in  tndia^ 
let  the  boards  and  committees  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
ttsin  Knowledge,  and  of  all  other  institutions,  reply  to  the  censures 
of  the  Archdeacon;  it  is  obvious  that  the  afl^irs  of  a  distant 
tnisBion  can  be  conducted  only  by  maintaining  a  Correspondence 
with  its  friends  at  honie. 

There  are  odier  topics  on  vrhich  J  might  enlarge  ;  but  I  feat 
tnj  readers  may  be  already  ireary  of  these  details,  I  will  only  add, 
th^Hi  on  the  professed  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Thomas  for 
the  cause  of  nri^ions — in  which  he  states,  that  h^  yields  to  no 
member  of  the  Church  Milsiotiary  Society— *that  hid  ardor  in  that 
calise  would  at  least  have  bee^  more  manifesti  if  he  had  himself 
been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  ih 
Foreign  Patts^  BtU:  it  is  u  singular  fact,  when  Connected  with  the 
stsrtements  of  Irs  protest,  that  the  name  of  the  Archdeacon  does 
tuat  appear  in  the  hist  fist  of  the  members  of  the  Society  la^  tnen^ 
tioned^a  circumstance  which,  though  I  admit,  it  may  serve 
sttflictently  to  account  for  the  errors  into  which  the  Archdeacon 
has  fallen,  respecting  the  nature  of  that  excellent  institution,  as 
well  as  widi  regard  to  many  leading  facts  connected  with  his 
esltre  argument,  does  not  seem  equally  well  to  explain  the  sseal 
wkh  which  he  recommttidefd^s  very  Society  to  his  audience,  and 
itis  leadineas  in  charging  upon  them  an  ignorance  of  its  existence. 
Nor  is  it  unwortfay  of  remark,  that  these  reproaches  should  have 
been  directed  against  an  assembly,  the  Right  Reverend  President 
t3f  whkh  was  ahready  actually  enrolled  amongst  the  members  0( 
tfa&t  Society,  which  the  Archdeacon  was  contented  to  admire  dud 
to  recommend.  I  will  not  stop  to  jpress  diis  circumstance  to  its 
inferences  on  HH  the  arguments  and  assumptions  of  the  Reverelid 
Pifotester. 

Upm  the  whole,  I  trudt  that  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  io^e^ 
foiasg  pages,  that  the  Arehdeaoon's  claim  of  jurisdiction  o¥er  the 
pfoposed  Assoeiotion  at  Bath,  and  his  protest  against  it,  ^re  equally 
destitute  of  any  weight  ot  audu>rity  whatever  $  and  that  his  ftcts 
and  aiguments  adduced  to  support  his  right  of  interference  are 
erroneous.  I  fitter  myself  also,  thM  his  manner  of  ekecuting  what 
he  ims^ined  to  be  his  dulty,  has  been  proved  to  be  as  indecorous^ 
as  the  grounds  of  it  were  insufficient.  I  hope,  in  the  mean  time, 
diat  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  and  efforts  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  been  shewn  to  have  been  iwgent,  the  rise 
and  proceedings  of  it  laudable,  and  the  objections  advanced  against 
it  trifling  or  inconclusive. 

But  on  such  a  subject  this  will  be  far  from  satisfying  die  truly 
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benevolent  mincl.  To  have  repelled  the  attack  of  a  misiii&Kme4 
assailant  is  a  small  matter.  The  stupendous  cause  of  aU  the  aiv- 
coQverted  nations  of  the  earth  is  involved  ia  the  question  whic^ 
has  been  treated — a  cause  which  is  sognetimes  ittfumd  by 
descending  to  too  minute  details  of  argument^  hk  suck  detail^ 
we  may  possibly  err;  but»  ia  the  general  appeal  to  the  meml^eie 
of  our  Church  pn  the  imperative  duty  of  missiooary  efibit^ 
it  ia  impossible  to  .mbtake.  For  these  reasons  I  have  already 
endeavored  to  restrain  the  Mrarmth  vhioh  I  could  not  but  hd^ 
at  the  harsh  and  even  acrimonious  language  of  the  AtdKleaconf^ 
Protest.  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  on  my  guard.  But 
my  deliberate  wish  is  to  consult  the  great  queetion  of  misai^iii' 
generally.  I  would  far  rather  be  less  triumphant  in  my  argusnea4iy 
than  injure  thesucceds>  and  diminish  the  universal  acceptances  of 
this  cause.  I  feel  that  the  interest  of  millions  is  at  stake  \  and  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  being  too  mw^h  moved  with  our  own  pet^^ 
aonal  grievances^  when  the  mighty  injuries  sustained  by  tbe%s  vast 
neglected  regions  of  tlie  earth*  whichy  with  a  tardy  kindiiesis^  W!e> 
23te  at  length  calling  on  our  countrymen  to.  redress,  ave  passing  ia. 
review  before  us.  There  never  was  such  an  importunate  cvy^  of' 
pity  raised  from  all  the  divisions  of  the  Heathen  worlds  as  that 
which  now  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience  and  feelings  of 
Britons.  The  whole  earth  is  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  God^ 
A  general  disposition  to  inquire  into  the  records  of  our  iutti^  \% 
manifesting  itself.  Facilities  for  esfal^Jshing  mis^ons^in  the  nioai> 
distant  qu^ters  are  presented.  The  success  which  has  .  attended 
the  Missions  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge^ 
as  well  as  those  of  other  institutions)  inspires  ye  with  th^  warn^est^ 
hopes.  Men  of  holy  constancy  and  zeal  are  not  found  to  be  waatii 
log,  when  due  encouraganent  is  afEbrded  them.'  The  dawn  of 
prophecy  already  breaks  on  our  view,  and  invites  us  to  new  tracte 
of  exertion,  and  new  scenes  of  labor.  The  unparalleled  success 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  pseparing  our-way* 
And  whither  can  the  fainting  eye  of  human  misecy  turn,  but  to 
this  great  Protestant  empire,  which  God  appears  to  have  aggran^^ 
dised,  at  the  present  momentous  period,  with  the  design  of  employ^ 
iag  her  as  the  herald  of  mercy  ^o  mankind  ? 

Where,  then,  is  our  love  to  our  felk)w<>creatures,  if  we  do  not 
rise  to  communicate  to  them  that  unspeakable  blessing,  which  has 
first  visited  us,  that  it  may  be  sent  on  to  others  ?  Where  is  ouv 
humanity,  our  .benevolence,  our  compassion,  i£  we  Sf  ring  not  forth . 
in  this  ofEce  of  grace  ?  What  I  shall  the  unhappy  widow  still 
perish  on  the  funeral  pile — ^shdl  the  helpless  infant  still  sink  under 
die  hand  of  its  parent-r-rshall  the  deformed  orgies  of  Juggernaut 
continue  to  prevail,  and  the  bcmes  of  the  wcetched  pilgrim  whiten 
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its  pluns-— shall  the  horrid  rites  of  cannibalism  yet  subsist,  and 
temples  for  the  wordiip  of  devils  be  openly  reared— shall  all  the 
disgusting  ceremonies  of  impurity  and  blood  remain  in  undiminish- 
ed fbrce«-^-shail  ignorance  and  vice>  and  despair,  brood  oyer  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  globe,  and  the  prostrate  understanding  and 
savage  passions  of  man  bind  him  a  slave  to  earth  ?— and  shall 
Britons  hesitate  to  convey  to  the  several  sufferers  the  knowledge, 
and  grace,  and  life,  of  an  eternal  redemption  ?  We  plead,  it  is 
true,  the  cause  of  unknown  strangers,  in  urging  this  great  question  ; 
but  of  strangers  who  are  children  of  the  same  common  parent  with 
ourselves,  and  who  might  now,  if  God  had  pleased,  have  been  in. 
circumstances  to  communicate  to  us  the  very  blessmgs  which  they 
supplicate  at  our  hands* 

Englishmen  do  not  know  enough  the  state  of  the  Heathen 
world :  they  do  not  enough  consider  the  immense  obligations  which 
their  religious  blessings  bring  with  them  ;  or  they  could  not  be 
unmoved^  in  the  degree  in  which  they  still  are,  at  the  sorrows  of 
jnankind.  Where  is  our  love  to  our  dying  Redeemer,  if  we  remain 
indifferent  to  the  communication  of  that  grace  which  He  came 
down  from  Heaven  and  expired  on  the  cross  to  purchase  ? — : 
Where  is  our  most  ordinary  wisdom,  if  we  neglect  the  opportunity 
which  the  Providence  of  God  affords  us,  of  consecrating  our 
national  greatness  to  the .  divine  glory  ?  Where  is  our  regard  to 
our  own  Church,  if  we  labor  not  to  plant  her  more  deeply  in  the 
affections  of  our  own  people,  by  diffusing  her  mild  and  parental 
sway  over  the  Heathen  lands  ?  Where  is  oUr  very  sense  of  shame 
if  we  allow  other  Confessions  of  Christians  to  outstrip  us  in  this 
holy  race ;  and  consign  to  a  doctrine  and  discipline  which  we 
profess  not  wholly  to  approve,  that  task  of  conversion  which  should ' 
in  all  reason  be  our  own  ?  Where  is  our  patriotism,  if  we  desire 
not  to  involve  and  bind  up  our  country  with  the  prayers  and 
benedictions  of  mankind  ? 

Let  us  awake,  then,  from  our  sloth.  The  indolence  and  selfish- 
ness of  Christian  nations  have  too  long  impeded  the  tide  and 
current  of  life.  Unnatural  quarrels,  the  magnifying  of  small 
matters,  and  interminable  disputes  on  subordinate  points,  have  too 
much  absorbed  their  attention.  Now,  at  length,  let  all  the 
Protestant  communities  come  forward  to  take  their  share  in  this 
"  work  of  the  Lord."  Let  our  own  Church,  the  glory  and  bulwark 
of  the  Protestant  Faith,  lead  the  way.  Let  the  members  of  our 
two  venerable  Societies  occupy  the  foremost  ground.  The  friends 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  actuated  by  no  undue  partial- 
ity  for  their  own  particular  plans.  Human  judgment — fallible  in 
its  most  unbiassed  operations— will  lead  the  best  of  men  to  differ- 
ent conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  this  or  that  mis- 
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sionaiy  in$dtutioik  Let  only  the  great  work  be  wisely  and  tig^r* 
ously  prosecuted^  and  none  will  more  sincerely  rejoice  than  our- 
selves. Let,  then,  our  two  revered  Societies  redouble  their  efllnts. 
Let  thenx  f^ly  appeal  to  the  good  sense,  feeling,  pietr,  and  grtti- 
tude  of  the  nation.  L^et  them  aio  longer  confine  thsmselves  to 
their  present  limits,  but  boldly  enter  on  new  spheres  of  acdoii. 
Let  one  or  two,  or  more,  distinct  missionary  establishments  be 
formed  for  the  different  quarters  of  the  world.  There  is  itoom 
enough  for  all.  Charity  would  hail  and  bless  the  day.  Theli> 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  Missions,  minor  objections  wcttldi 
fade  away,  and  unnumbered  difficulties  would  be  removed.  Every 
*  thing  would  be  practicable),  under  God's  blessing,  if  we  were 
fairly  in  earnest*  A  more  copious  effusion  of  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  might  be  expected  to  descend.  Our  parishes  and  con- 
gregations at  home  would  feel  the  sacked  influence :  a  general 
revival  of  pure  and  scriptural  piety  would  take  pkce :  prayer 
would  be  more  abundantly  and  more  fervently  offered  up  at  the 
Tlirone  of  Mercy  i  a  holy  unity  and  order  would  accompany  and 
strengthen  the  warm  es^otions  of  love  and  zeal :  the  glory  of  our 
reformed  and  apostolical  Church  would  break  forth  all  around ; 
and  the  cause  of  missions^  undertaken  by  its  members  as  by  one 
man,  might  usher  in,  perhaps,  that  day  of  prophetic  tapture,  when 
all  <<  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  become  the  kinj^oms  of  our 
God  and  of  his  Christ,  and  He  sb^U  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 
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Addnss  fr^m  the  Committee  of  th€  Bath  Association, 

**  BATH  CHUSCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

**  It  is  with  the  deepest  pain  and  regret,  that  the  Committee  fed  them- 
selves called  oa  to  tab?  this  public  notice  of  certain  eircumst^ces  wliich 
occurred  at  the  meeting  heid  for  the  formation  of  this  Society,  on  Moi)4a^ 
last.  They  deprecate  from  the  v^ry  bottom  of  their  hearts,  as  Christians 
and  as  chorchmen,  th^  remotest  approaches  to  strife  or  contention  in  u' 
'  cause,  in  which  noHiins  but  the  purest  (Dhristian  love  and  harmony  shoiilcl 
be  seen  to  prevail;  and  thc^  trust,  both  individually  apd  colliectlvely,  tJtrur 
conduct  will  eyer  be  found  in  unison  with  their  professions.  But  they  reflar4 
it  as  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  meeting  itself;  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Pre- 
late who  filled  the  chair;  to  the  public  at  large  ;^  as  wet!  as  to  themselves^ 
not  to  remain  sik^nt  oo  the  occasiou. 

**  The  Committee  scarcisly  need  observe,  that  they  risfer  to  the  very  uiiv 
expected  and  extraordinary  interruption  given  to  their  proceedings  by  the 
Arehfjeacon  of  B^th,  and  the  written  address  he  chose  to  deliver  to  the  meet- 
ing. As  the  Archdeacoo,  for  reason^'best  known  to  himself,  withdrew  in- 
stantly on  concluding  his  address,  and  would  not  remain  to  hear  a  single 
word  in  explanation  or  reply,  it  was  deemed  the  fairest  and  most  proper 
course  to  him,  as  well  as  the  meeting,  not  to  pursue  the  subject,  but  to  pass 
to  the  business  of  the  day. 

**  As  it  might  be  thought,  from  the  Archdeacon^s  conduct  and  address, 
that  no  communication  had  been  made,  eifher  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
pr  the  Clergy  of  Bath,  respecting  the  formation  of  this  Society,  the  Committee 
beg  to  observe,  that,  as  soon  as  ihe  measure  was  resolved  on^  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  sent  to  the  Bishop : — 

^^  (copy.) 

^*  Mv  Loud,  Norfolk  Crescent^  Baih^  Nov,  19, 1817. 

•*  I  am  requested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Society,  to  solicit  the  honor  of  your  Lordship^s  patronage  to  the  formation  of 
an  Auxiliary  Association  in  Bath,  to  aid  the  charitable  efforts  of  the  Parent 
Society.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  kindly  condescended  to  promise  to 
explain  the  nature  of  this  institution  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Octagon  Chapel, 
on  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  SOth,  and  preside  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  foU 
lowing  day.  Your  liordship  will  confer  much  honor  upon  the  Association,  as 
well  as  materially  benefit  its  success  in  Bath,  t)y  kindly  undertaking  the 
office  of  patron. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Committee, 

"  I  have  tlie  honor  to  be, 
''  Your  Lordsiiip^s  obedient  humble  servant, 

«  CONOLLY  COANE." 

'^  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bnth  md  WelU.*' 
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**  And  the  fbllowiog  answer  was  received : — 

**  (copy.) 

«  Rev.  Sir,  «  Pahcey  Wells,  Nov.  2 1, 18ir. 

<*  I  lose  no  time  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter;  and  reauest 
tbe  favor  of  you  to  inform  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Mis- 
sionanr  Society,  with  my  respectful  compliments^  that  I  beg  leave  to  decline 
the  omce  of  patron  of  the  Auxiliary  Association  in  Bath,  to  which  they  have 
done  me  the  honor  of  offering  to  appoint  me. 

*•  I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  B.  of  BATH  and  WELLS/' 
"  To  the  Rev,  Conoll^  Coane^ 

**  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Committee  to  remark,  that  the  bishop  declined 
accepting  the  office  offered  him  in  the  handsomest  and  politest  manner;  nor 
is  there  a  word  of  objection  or  disapprobation  of  the  measure. 

^'  The  next  step  taken  was  to  depute  two  officiating  clergymen  of  the  place, . 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Richards  and  the  Rev,  Mr.  Player,  to  wait  on  the  archdeacoa 
of  Bath,  and  solicit  his  copntenance  and  support  to  the  intended  association. 
The  archdeacon  received  these  gentlemen  in  the  most  warm  and  friendly . 
manner ;  and  though  he  appeared  to  decline  taking  any  part  in  favor  of  the 
Society,  yet  he  certainly  signified  no  express  disapprobation  of  it;  nor  did  he. 
say  to  either  of  them,  as  officiating  ministers  in  his  archdeaconry,  a  single 
word  on  any  impropriety  in  their  belonging  to  such  an  institution.    The  rec- 
tors of  Bath,  Walcot,  and  Bathwick,  with  other  officiating  clergy  of  the 
town,  were  either  personally  waited  on,  or  addressed  by  letter  on  the  subject. 
The  rector  of  Walcot  behaved  in  the  mildest,  most  candid,  and  gentlemanly 
manner;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  tbe  rector  of  Bath. 

"  The  Committee  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail  of 
their  proceedings  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  institution,  both  to  shew 
that  they  were  not  deficient  in  any  mark  of  attention  and  respect  to  the  bishop 
or  clergy  of  the  place;  and,  though  they  had  to  lament  that  want  of  concur- 
rence winch  would  have  been  so  highly  desirable  in  a  cause  which  appears  to 
them  equally  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  and  the 
Gospel,  yet  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  contemplate  from  any  quart6r 
any  active  hostility  or  opposition.  Some  judgment,  then,  may  be  formed 
of  their  surprise,  and,  we  would  add,  grief  also,  when  the  archdeacon  ap- 
peared at  the  meeting  in  the  manner  he  did,  and  delivered  his  address; 
though  the  Committee  will  venture  to  say,  that  none,  but  those  who  were 
present,  can  adequately  enter  into  the  sensations  excited  at  hearing  that  ad- 
dress^at  the  sentiments  it  contained,  as  well  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  or  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered.  As  ihe  arch- 
deacon will  probably  publish  this  address,  the  Committee  forbear  entering  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  at  present :  they  only  hope  it  will  be  given  literally 
to  the  public  as  it  was  delivered,  without  curtailment  or  alteration ;  and  then 
the  public  will  have  to  judge  for  themselves. 

'*  The  Committee,  however,  cannot  conclude  this  address,  without  advert- 
ing to  one  point  of  most  material  import,  not  only  to  themselves  and  the  S<^ 
ciety  they  have  recently  formed,  but  to  every  similar  society  throughout  the- 
kingdom,  and  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen  at  large.    The  archdeacon,  in  the  • 
opening  of  his  address,  talked  of  coming  there  by  right,  as  archdeacon  of' 
Bath ;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  permitted  himself  to  say,  that  he  would,  if 
he  pleased,  call  in  the  peace  officers  to  dissolve  the  meeting.  The  Committee 
would  wish  to  ask  the  archdeacon,  what  ecclesiastical  power  or  coiitrol  he  • 
conceives  himself  to  have  over  a  meeting  convened,  in  the  usual  form,  by* 
public  advertisement,  and  assembled  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  law. 
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and  at  the  Guildhall^  with  )he  permission  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city  ?  The  meeting  was  either  legal  or  illegal.  If  legal,  what  possible  right 
had  the  archdeacon  to  interfere ; — or,  whence  does  be  draw  any  such  right  of 
interference  or  control  over  -the  nroceeding[S  of  such  a  meeting  ?  If  illegal,  isu 
such  a  meeting  amenable  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  or  have  the  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  church  no  power  to  assemble,  for  any  charitable  purpose, 
but  under  the  direct  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  power?  If  such  be  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  £ngland  asbv  law  established^  thev  desire  that  it  may 
be  distinctly  pointed  out.  The  archdeacon  was,  indeed,  heard  by  sufferance, 
even  to  the  eudofhis  most  extraordinary  address;  and  that  by  a  meeting 
whose  proceedings  were  interrupted  without  leave  or  apology,  and  where  he 
was  not  entitled  to  speak,  unless  in  conformity  to  the  advertisement,  by 
which  friends  only  were  invited :  he  was  heard,  though  professing  to  come, 
there  in  support  of  a  presumed  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  whilst  he  him- 
self was  at  the  same  time  violating  all  ecclesiastical  discipline,  by  insulting  a 
bishop  of  his  own  church,  and  a  superior  in  the  same  diocese,  who  listened 
to  him  with  a  patience  and  calmness  which  could  be  derived  only  from  one- 
source. 

"  As  this  is  the  first,  so  the  Committee  trust  it  will  be  the  last  time  they 
shall  have  to  address  the  public  on  this  occasion  :  they  more  gladly  and 
cheerfully  return  to  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties,  and  look  with  con- 
fidence lor  the  support  of  a  Christian  public,  in  the  great  and  glorioufi  under- 
taking in  which  they  are  engaged. 

<*  In  the  name  of  the  Committee, 

(Signed)  «  J.  O'BRIEN.'* 

*'  Bath,  Dee.  4th,  18\7:' 
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The  words  of  the  archdeacon  are — 

«  I  said  that  this  Society  tends  to  the  subversion  of  ecclesiastical  order;, 
and  to  promote  and  augment  divisions  among  the  members,  and  especially 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Can  a  stronger  proof  of  this  assertion 
be  offered  than  is,  at  this  moment,  exhibited  before  your  eyes?  Here  you 
liave  the  right  reverend  the  lord  bishop  of  Gloucester  presiding  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  over  the  formation  of  a  Society  which 
the  lord  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  disclaims.  Does  the  honorable  and  rieht, 
reverend  vice-patron  of  this  Church-of-England  Missionary  Society  kpow  this 
fact  ?  If  not,  by  what  rule,  not  of  apostolical  authority,  but  of  common  pro- 
priety, does  he  invade  the  province  of  his  venerable  brother?  By  what  right 
does  he  come  hither,  thrusting  his  sickle  into  another  man'«  harvest  ?  Per- 
haps he  thought  the  husbandmen  asleep !  I  trust  that  he  will  find  us  waking 
and  waltchful.— But  if  his  lordship  did  know  the  sentiments  of  his  venerable 
diocesan  as  well  as  mine,  (for  the  Dean  of  Wells  is  as  much  under  canonical 
rule  as  any  other  clergyman,)  I  ask,  if  his  lordship  did  know  the  sentiments 
of  his  venerable  diocesan  as  well  as  mine,  could  he  give  a  more  decisive  proof 
of  his  indifference  to  the  dignity  of  the  high  office  to  which  he  has  been  but 
a  few  years  consecrated,  as  well  as  of  his  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  order? 
^—Protest,  p.  6,  T. 
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APPElf^DIX  III. 


The  following  a1>stract  of  the  charter  incorporating  the  Society  f9r  thePropsH 
Ration  of  tlie  Gospel  in  Forei^^n  Parts,  will  shew,  that  it  is  in  no  degree  formed 
tor  the  ol>ject  of  converting  the  heathen  world,  though  some  of  its  missiona- 
ries and  schoolmasters  on  tlie  extreme  stations  may  have  an  intercourse  with 
a  few  trihes  of  American  Indians. 

^'Kins  William  III.  was  graciously  pleased,  on  the  t6th  of  June,  1701,  to 
eject  and  settle  a  corporation  with  a  perpetual  succession,  hy  the  name  of  the 
Society  for  the  propa^tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  for  the  receiving, 
managing,  and  disposing  of  the  contributions  of  such  jpersons  as  would  be  in- 
duced to  extend  their  charity  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  learned  and  aa 
orthodox  clergy,  and  the  making  of  such  other  provision  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  propagation  of  the  gosjpel  in  foreign  parts,  upon  information,  that 
in  ihany  of  our  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  beyond  the  seas,  the  pro- 
vision ror  ministers  was  mean ;  and  many  other  of  our  said  plantations,  colo^' 
nies,  and  factories,  were  wholly  unprovided  of  »  maintenance  for  ministera^ 
sind  the  public  worship  of  God ;  and  that,  for  lack  of  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such,  many  of  his  loving  subjects  wanted  the  administration  of  GodV 
word  and  sacraments,  and  seemed  to  he  abandoned  to  atheism  and  infidelity  ^^ 
and  others  of  them  to  popish  superstition  and  idolatry.'* 


APPENDIX  IV. 

The  peculiar  interest  taken  by  Kins  George  the  First,  in  the  primary  en-^ 
deavour  to  evangelize  the  Hindoos,  will  appear  from  the  following  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  missionaries  by  his  Majesty. 
«  George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.    To  the  reverend  and  learned  Bartholo- 
mew Ziegenbalg,  and  John  Ernest  Grundier,  missionaries  at  Tranque- 
bar  in  the  East  Indies. 
*'  Reverend  and  beloved, — ^Your  letters,  dated  the  20th  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  were  most  welcome  to  us;  not  only  because  the  work  uadertakear 
Wyoii,  of  coaverting  the  heathen  to  the  Christian  faith,  doth,  by  the  grace 
cu  God,  prosper,  but.also  because  that  in  this  our  kingdom  such  a  laudable 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  gospel  prevails. 

"  We  pray  you  may  be  endued  with  health  and  strength  of  body,  that  you' 
n)ay  long  continue  to  fulfil  your  ministry  with  good  success;  of  which,  as  we 
shall  be  r^oiced  to  hear,  so  you  will  always  find  us  ready  to  succour  you  int 
whatever  may  tend  to  promote  your  work  and  to  excite  your  zeal.  We  assure 
y/iM  of  the  continuance  of  our  royel  favor. 

.  "  Given  at  our  Palace  of  Hampton  Court,  the  28d  August,  Av  D.  1717,  in 
the  4th;  year  of  our  reigm"  "  GEORGE  R. 

''  HATTORF.» 
T^e  King  continued  to  cherish  with  much  solicitude  the  interests  of  the 
iDisMon  aner  tlie  death  of  Ziegenbalg;  and  in  ten  yeacs  from  the  date  of  the 
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foregoing  letter,  a  second  was  addressed  to  the  membeni  of  the  mission^  by 
bis  Majesty. 

"  Reverend  and  beloved, — ^From  your  letters,  dated  Trahquebar,  the  12th 
September,  1725,  which  some  time  ^ince  came  to  ;hand,  we  received  much 
pleasure;  since  by  thenl  we  are  informed  not  only  of  your  zealous  exertions 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  committed  to  you,  but  also  of  the  happy  suc- 
cess which  hath  hitherto  attended  it,  and  which  hath  been  graciously  given  of 
God.  We  return  you  thanks  for  these  accounts;  and  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  us,  if  you  continue  to  communicate  whatever  shall  occur  in  the  progress 
of  your  mission.  In  the  mean  time,  we  pray  you  may  enjoy  strength  of  body 
and  mind  for  the  Iqng  continuance  of  your  labors  in  this  good  work,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  heathens;  that 
Its  perpetuity  may  not  fail  in  generations  to  come. 

"  Given  at  our  Palace  at  St.  James's,  the  23d  February,  1727,  in  the  13th 
year  of  our  reign.  "  GEORGE  R." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  of  archbishop  Wake. 

'<  To  Bartholomew  Zie^enbalg  and  John  Ernest  Grundler,  preach* 
ers  of  the  Christian  Faitb^  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

''  As  often  as  I  behold  your  letters,  reverend  brethren,  addressed  to  the 
venerable  Society  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel,  who«e  chief 
honor  and  ornament  ye  are ;  and  as  often  as  I  contemplate  the  light  of  the 
gospel  either  now  first  rising  on  tlie  Indian  nations,  or  after  the  intermission 
of  some  ages  again  revived,  and  as  it  were  restored  to  its  inheritance ;  I  am 
constrained  to  magnify  that  singular  goodness  of  God  in  visiting  nations  so 
remote ;  and  to  account  you,  my  brethren,  highly  honored,  whose  ministry  it. 
hath  pleased  Him  to  employ,  in  this  pious  work,  to  the  glory  of  His  name 
and  the  salvation  of  so  many  millions  of  souls.    Let  others  indulge  in  a  mi- 
nistry, if  not  idle,  certainly  less  laborious,  among  Christians  at  home.    Let 
them  enjoy,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  titles  and  honors,  obtained  without 
labor  and  without  danger.  Your  praise  it  will  be  (a  praise  of  end  less  duration 
on  earth,  and  followed  by  a  just  recompense  in  heaven)  to  have  labored  in 
the  vineyard  which  yourselves  have  planted ;  to  have  declared  the  name  of 
Christ,  where  it  was  not  known  before ;  and  through  much  peril  and  difficulty 
have  converted  to  the  faith  those  among  whom  ye  afterwards  fulfilled  yoyr 
ministry.     Your  province,  therefore,  brethren,  your  office,  I  place  before  ali 
dignities  in  the  church.  Let  others  be  pontiffs,  patriarchs,  or  popes;  let  them 
glitter  in  purple,  in  scarlet,  or  in  gold ;  let  them  seek  the  admiration  of  the 
wondering  multitude,  and  receive  obeisance  on  the  bended  knee.    Ye  have 
acquired  a  better  name  than  they,  and  a  more  sacred  fame.    And  when  that 
day  shall  arrive,  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  give  to  every  man  '  according 
to  his  work,'  a  greater  reward  shall  be  adjudged  to  you.    Admitted  into  the 
glorious  society  of  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles,  ye,  with  them, 
shall  shine,  like  the  sun  among  the  lesser  stars,  in  the  kingdom  of  your  Fa* 
ther,  for  ever.    Since  then  so  great  honor  is  now  given  unto  vou  by  all  com* 

Eetent  judges  on  earth,  and  since  so  great  a  reward  is  laid  up  for  you  in 
eaven;  go  forth  with  alacrity  to  that  work,  to  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
called  you.  God  hath  already  given  to  you  an  illustrious  pledge  of  his  favor, 
an  increase  not  to  be  expected  without  the  aid  of  his  grace.  Ye  have  begun 
happily,  proceed  with  spirit.  He,  who  hath  carried  you  safely  through  the 
dangers  of  the  seas  to  such  a  remote  country,  and  who  hath  given  you  faVor 
in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  countenance  ye  most  desired;  He  who  hath  so 
liberally  and  unexpectedly  ministered  unto  your  wants,  and  who  doth  now 
daily  add  members  to  your  church ;  He  will  continue  to  prosper  your  endea- 
vours, and  will  subdue  unto  himseU,  by  vour  means,  the  whole  continent  of 
oriental  India.  O  happy  men !  who,  standing  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ, 
ahall  exhibit  so  many  nations  converted  to  his  faith  by  your  preaching ;  bi^ 
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py  men !  to  whom  it  shall  he  given  to  saj^  before  the  assembly  of  the  whole 
human  race,  '  Behold  us,  O  Lord,  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given 
us;'  happy  men  !  who,  being  justified  by  the  Saviour,  shall  receive  in  that 
day  the  reward  of  your  labors,  and  also  shall  hear  that  glorious  encomium^ 
*  Well  done,  good  and  failhful  servants;  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.' 
May  Almighty  God  graciously  favor  you  and  your  labors  la  all  things.  May 
he  send  to  your  aid  fellow-laborers,  such  and  so  many  as  ye  wish.  May  he 
increase  the  bounds  of  your  churches.  May  he  open  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  ye  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  hearing  you,  they  may  receive 
life-giving  faith.  May  he  protect  you  and  yours  from  all  evils  and  danger?. 
And  when  ye  arrive  (may  it  be  late)  at  the  end  of  your  course,  may  the  same 
God,  who  hath  called  you  to  this  work  of  the  gospel,  and  hath  preserved  you 
in  it,  grant  to  you  the  reward  of  your  labor, — ^an  incorruptible  crown  of 
glory. 

'^  These  are  the  fervent  wishes  and  prayers  of,  Venerable  Brethren, ' 

'^  Your  most  faithful  fellow-servant  in  Christ, 

*^  GULIELMUS  CANT.^ 
"  From  our  Palace  at  Lambeth,  January,  A.  D.  1719." 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  admirable  sermon  of  the  pre- 
sent lord  bishop  of  London,  delivered  last  year  (1817),  before  the  Society  for 
Ihropagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  which  precedes  their  last 
report. 

The  circumstance  also  may  be  here  mentioned — and  I  shall  only  mention 
it — that  if  the  efforts  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  were  suppressed,  the 
number  of  missionaries  in  India  and  its  dependencies,  supported  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  would  not  exceed  three  or  four;  while  those  sup- 
ported by  other  religious  communities  in  this  country  amount  to  above 
seventy. 
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To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  thefoUofi>^ 
ing  Discourse,  published  at  the  request  of  their  Committee^  is 
most  respectfully  imcribed. 


LIVERPOOL  ROYAL  INSTITUTION- 

CaMMITTISROOM,  36tb  NOVEMBER,  1817. 

To  WILLIAM  ROSCOE,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  solicit  the  favor  of  your  consenting  to  publish  the 
Discourse,  which  we  had  yesterday  the  gratification  of  hearing  jou    . 
deliver,  on  the  opening  of  this  Institution. 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 

John  Gladstone,  Deputy  Chairman. 

Wm.  Corbie.  Tho.  Earle. 

W.  WallaceCobbie.  Wm.  Wainewright. 

Tletcher  Raincock.  Tho.  Stewart  Traill,  M.D. 

B.  A.  Heywood.  J*  VosE,  M.  D. 

Jas.  Gerabd,  M.  D.  Charles  Turneb. 

John  Yates.  Jona.  Brooks. 

Tho.  Martin.  Isaac  Littledai.e. 


\ 


\ 


DISCOURSE, 


SfC.    Sfc*    <§t?* 


Xhe  opening  of  tbisiDatttutidn,  Mrhich  was  iDtended  to  hate  taken 
place  on  the  thirteenth  of  this  months  has  been  postponed  to  the 
present  day^  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  unexpected  and  awful 
events  which  suddenly  call  off  the  attention  of  a  people  from  their 
usual  avocationsy  and  render  them  for  a  time  insensible  to  every 
thing  but  the  calamity  they  have  experienced ' — a  calamity  which 
has^  in  the  present  instance,  blighted  the  public  hope,  and  carried 
grief  and  consternation  into  the  bosom  of  every  private  family. 
Even  at  this  moment,  when  the  first  shock  of  this  great  national 
loss  is  over — when  the  last  obsequies  to  departed  excellence  are 
paid,  and  the  beloved  object  of  them  is  embalmed  in  your  memories, 
I  cannot  but  be  anxious  lest  I  should  intrude  upon  your  feelings, 
in  thus  calling  your  attention  to  other  subjects  : — but,  independent 
of  my  sense  of  duty  to  those  who  have  confided  to  me  this  task,  I 
feel  die  strongest  conviction,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  great  public 
and  private  calamity,  in  which  the  tears  of  the  father  and  of  the 
prince  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  husband  and  of  the  people, 
you  will  have  derived  consolation  from  that  source  whence  alone 
it  is  to  be  obtained-^— from  a  deep  and  humble  submission  to  the 
dispensations  of  that  Being,  who  balances  in  his  hands  the  destinies 
of  nations,  who  can  call  light  out  of  darkness,  and  who  from  the 
most  gloomy  and  alarming  circumstances  can  produce  order^ 
harmony  and  peace. 

Amongst  the  many  attachments  by  which  society  is  bound 
together,  may  properly  be  enumerated  that  which  arises  from  the 
desire  of  attaining  the  same  object,  or  from  a  participation   oir 
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studies  and  pursuits ;  and  this  attachment  is  perhaps  stiil  stronger^ 
^Ikd  such  object  is  of  a  great,  disinterested  and  meritorious  Dature, 
^^tod  to  promote  the  welfsre  of  others  and  to  extend  its  bene* 
"^  efftds  to  future  times.— It  is  therefore  with  no  common 
-^f^  of  gratiiication,  that  I  now  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  an 
•ssenckbly  convened  together  for  the   purpose  of  opening,  in  this 
great  commercial  town,  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  science, 
of  literature  and  of  art— an  institution  which  has  already  been  dis- 
tinguished by  royal  patronage,  and  has  received  the  liberal  sup- 
port of  the   municipal  authorities  of  the  place  in  which  we  live, 
^vhose  members  now  honor  us  with  their  presence..   Appointed 
by  your  Committee  to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  I  gladly  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  at  this  our  first  meeting,  to  congratulate 
you  in  our  united  names  on  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attend- 
ed our  efibrts  ^  and  to  express  our  ardent  wishes  and  humble  hopes, 
that  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  may  approve  of  the  motives 
which  have  given  rise  to  this  attempt,  and  may  raider  it  subservient 
to  those  purposes  of  extensive  utility  which  it  is  its  avowed  object 
to  attain. 

It  will  perhaps  be  expected  diat  I  should  devote  the  time  ia 
which  I  hope  to  be  honored  with  your  attention,  to  explain  the 
nature  of  this  Institution ;  to  point  out  the  system  of  instruction 
to  be  adopted  ;  and  to  expatiate  on  the  various  objects  which  it  is 
intended  to  embrace ;  but  this  has  already  been  done,  as  fully  as 
present  circumstances  admit,  first,  in  the  detailed  plan,  and  more 
recently  in  the  Report  of  die  Committee ;  both  of  which  have  been 
printed  and  submitted  to  the  consideiation  of  the  proprietors.  I 
shall  therefore  indulge  myself,  on  the  present  occa^on,  in  a  wider 
range ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  discover  to  what  causes  we  are  to 
attribute  the  rise  and  progress  of  Letters,  of  science  and  of  art,  and 
to  trace'  the  vicissitudes  which  they  have  experienced ;  at  the  same 
time  taking  notice  of  the  bearings  they  have  upon  the  more 
important  avocations  of  life,  and  on  the  prosperity  of  those  coun- 
tries in  which  they  have  been  encouraged.  These  inquiries  appear 
to  me  to  be  highly  essential  to  our  present  purpose  ;  as  enabling 
us,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  how  far  the  accomplishment  of 
pur  object  depends  upon  extrinsic,  circumstances,  and  how  far  on 
our  own  exertions ;  and  secondly,  as  tending  to  confirm  us  in  the 
opinion,  that  scientific  and  literary  pursuits  are  not  only  consistent 
with  our  more  serious  avocations,  but  that  they  have  a  direct  and 
manifest  tendency  to  promote  the  welfare  and  exalt  the  character  of 
every  community  into  which  diey  have  been  introduced. 

To  whatever  remote  period  we  may  trace  back  the  histoiy  of 
the  human  race^  and  in  whatever  state  of  ignorance  we  may  find 
them,  we  must  allow  them  to  possess  those  feelings  and  charac- 
teristjics  which  are  common  to  oui:  species.    Hence  man,  in  his 
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most  tmeultivated  state^  is  as  much  alive  to  acts  of  beneficence  as 
when  he  is  improved  by  taste  pr  enlightened  by  scien 
rosity  awakes  his  gratitude,  and  acts  of  hostility  excite  his 
The  fat oTs  which  he  receives  and  sensibly  feels,  he  will  endeav 
to  acknowledge  by  some  external  act  or  expression  ;  and  his  fi 
cfibrt  for  this  purpose  is  that  germ  of  civilization  and  refinement^ 
the  developement^f  which  future  tircumstances  may  either  hasten 
or  netard. 

Whether  we  suppose  die  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  to  be  innate 
ov  acquired^  it  is  certainly  one  of  dH>se  sentiments  which  are 
incident  to  the  earliest  periods  of  society  ;  insomuch  that  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  any  nation  to  have  been  so  ignorant,  as  to  have 
enjoyed  the  bounties  of  Providence  without  once  asking  whence 
they  were  derived.  It  is  indeed  so  natural  that  this  should  be  the 
first  reflection  that  must  occur  to  a  rational  mind,  that  the  aptitude 
and  propriety  of  the  coinduct  to  the  situation,  satisfies  us  with  the 
representation  given  by  our  great  poet,  of  the  feelings  and  language 
of  our  commo»  parent-^ 

» 

— "  Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light ! 
And  thou,  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay ! 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods  and  piains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tel). 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  bow  came  I  thus,  how  here  ? 
— Not  of  myself-«by  some  Gr£at  Maker,  then, 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent ; 
Tell  me  how  I  may  know  nim,  how  adore, 
From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  I  live,  and  move. 
And  feel  ibait  I  am  iaqppier  than  I  know.'^ 

If  from  previous  reasoning  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  such  would 
be  the  language  of  a  rational  being,  in  the  situation  described — that 
opinion  may  perhaps'  be  thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  earliest  traces  of  literary  comppsition 
liave  in  all  countries  been  devoted  to  religious  purposes,  and  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  blessings,  which  it  was  impossible  in  any  other 
manner  Jto  repay. 

But  with  all  these  succours,  the  individuals  of  the  human  race 
are  still  weak  without  the  aid  and  support  of  each  other.  Hence 
the  man  who  first  teaches  us  to  screen  ourselves  from  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather,  who  instructs  us  how  to  till  the  earth,  or 
t6  navigate  the  ocean,  who  frees  the  country  from  beasts  of  prey, 
or  opposes  himself  to  the  brutal  fiiry  of  the  oppressor,  appears,  i^ 
the  estimation  of  those  who  are  benefited  by  his  labors,  as  a  be- 
ing of  a  superior  order,  entitled  to  their  esteem,  their  veneration^ 
and  their  homage.  To  attempt  refined  distinctions  is  not  the 
character  of  a  rude  people — and  hence  the  origin  of  Polytheism, 
or  Hero-worship ;  which  has  beea  considered  by  a  distmguished 
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^  Afugh  upon  grounds  which  I  own  do  not  carry  with  them 
<*nctioo.to  my  mindi  as  the  **  primitive  religion  of  uninstructed 

r  is  it  alone  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude  and  the  sense. of 
Cn,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  expansion  of  those  feelings 
iich  are  expressed  in  works  of  literature  and  art.  Whatever 
yOrcibly  interests  the  affections  of  man^  may  be  esteemed  a  con- 
Ourrent  cause  of  the  efforts  which  he  makes  to  communicate  to 
another  his  own  peculiar  impressions.  To  the  passion  of  loire^  we 
may  in  all  ages  attribute  the  most  affecting  and  refined  productions 
of  the  human  inteUect^--even  resentment  and  indignation  have  bad 
no  inconsiderable  share  in  calling  into  action  the  faculties  of  the 
human  race. 

The  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  literature  and 
the  arts,  is  in  no  instance  more  apparent  than  in  their  common 
.origin^  and  the  certainty  with  which  they  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  principles  of  human  nature.  Those  emotions  of  admiration, 
of  gratitude  or  of  love,  which  call  forth  from  one  the  spontaneous 
efiiisions  of  warm  and  energetic  language,  excite  in  another  person 
the  desire  of  perpetuating  the  resemblance  of  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, or  of  recalling  to  memory  those  scenes  which  had  afforded 
him  so  much  pleasure.  Whilst  the  poet  celebrates  in  elevated 
language  the  deeds  of  his  hero,  the  painter  animates  his  canvas  with 
die  same  subject ;  and  whilst  the  former  relates  to  us  an  impassioned 
narrative,  the  latter  brings  the  transaction  immediately  before  oar 
eyes.  The  course  of  improvement  thus  begun  is  encouraged  by 
applause,  and  excited  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  emulation ;  till  at 
length  not  only  individuals  but  nations  become  distinguished  by 
their  superior  proficiency  in  these  pursuits. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  when  man- 
kind have  once  arnved  at  a  high  degree  of  improvement,  and  hj 
long  and  unwearied  exertions  have  divested  themselves  of  the 
shackles  of  ignorance,  they  should  again  be  liable  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  debasement,  arid  to  forfeit  those  acquisitions  which  required 
such  an  effort  of  genius  and  of  labor  to  obtain.  It  might  reason- 
ably have  been  presumed,  that  when  letters  and  arts  had  arrived 
at  a  certain  eminence,  when  the  principles  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed are  known  and  acknowledged,  and  particularly  when  those  ptin- 
tciples  are  illustrated  and  exemplified  by  the  permanent  labors  of 
the  chisel,  the  pencil,  and  the  pen,  mankind  would  thus  far  have 
secured  their  progress;  and  instead  of  having  to  fear  a  relapse  into 
their  former  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  would  only  have  to 
look  ardently  forwards  towards  higher  degrees  of  improvement. 
Experience  however  affords  a  perpetual  proof,  that  this  is  not 
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the  icoBdition  of  our  nature.  Even  when  knov^ledge  aud  taste  b 
bj^en  interwoven  with  the  very  manners  and  habits  of  a  people^ 
disseminated  amongst  large  and  prosperous  nations^  fr^uent 
stances  have  occurred,  in  which  they  have  in  a  short  tlmfi  b 
obliterated  and  lost;  insomuch  that  their  very  existence  wou^Kll 
problematical,  were  it  not  for  ^the  ocular  and  substantial  pro 
which  they  have  left  of  their  former  excellence,  and  which,  whe 
measured  by  the  powers  and  capacities  of  succeeding  ages,  appear 
like  the  productions  pf  a  superior  race  of  beings. 
.  To  what  causes  we  are  to  attribute  the  progress  or  decline  of  a 
nation,  in  letters,  or  in  arts,  is  certainly  an  investigation  of  no  in- 
considerable difficulty.  Mr.  Hume  appears  to  have  doubted 
whether  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  the  refined  arts  are  not  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  chance ;  as  if  chance  meant  any  thing  more  thaq 
causes  which  it  is  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain.  He 
concludes,  however,  that ''  in  many  cases  good  reasons  may  be  given 
why  a  nation  is  more  polite  and  learned  at  a  particular  time  than 
any  of  its  neighbours ;''  and  proceeds  to  explain  this  circumstance 
upon  grounds  to  some  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  hereafter  to 
advert. 

If  we  may  trust  to  a  very  ancient  popular  opinion,  the  energies 
of  nature  have,  from  the  earliest  records  of  society,  been  continually 
declining  ;  so  that  the  productions  of  her  later  years  can  stand  in 
no  degree  of  comparison  with  those  of  her  more  vigorous  youth. 
From  the  days  of  Homer,  this  has  been  the  general  burthen  of  the 
poet's  song,  and  has  frequently  been  confirmed  by   the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  philosopher. — But  although  opinions  mostly  obtam 
credit  by  their  antiquity,   this  opinion,  in  particular,   derives  so 
advantage  from  that  circumstance.     On  the   contrary,  that  very 
'  antiquity  is  the  most  decisive  proof  that  it  is  wholly  unfounded. 
If  the  human  race  had  declined  from  its   pristine  vigor   between 
the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  time  of  Homer,  to   what  a 
degree  of  imbecility  must  it  have  fallen  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ! 
And  if,  in  like  manner,  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  poets,  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  human  race,  be  well  founded,  to  what  a  miser* 
able  state  of  degradation  must  it  before  this  time  have  been  reduced! 
After  so  long  a  descent,  is  it  possible  that  nature  could  still  have 
produced  a  Jt)ante  or  an  Ariosto  f    a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton  ?    a 
Corneille  or  a  Racine i  I^ames  which,  witliout  an  invidious   com- 
petition wi^h  those  of  ancient  times/  will  sufficiently  shew  that  her 
vigor  is  not  exhausted ;  but  that  she  slill  continues  to  bring  forth 
the  fiuits  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  those  of  the  earthy   in  ail  their 
original  strength,  quality.  %nd  flavor. 

In  direct  opposition  to.  this  dispiriting  idea  of  the  declining 
condition  of  owt  nature,  others  have. entertained  an  opinion,  that 
the  human  race  is  in  a  regular  and  progreissive  course  of  improve- 
ment^ and  that  every  age  of  the  world  is  more  enlightened   than 
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tfk  {ireccded  it.  Aa  9  proof  of  thuy  tfaejp<iini««llitt 
cte  of  each  nadoo,  and  trace  ka  progress  from  barbarism  to 
COD,  from  civiliaatioQ  tio  refiDomeat.  Instead  of  bewiiig 
<tj^e  the  mighty  names  of  afitiquity,  and  acknoHiedging  «a 
ify  of  intellect^  they  pretend  ta  avail  themselves  of  tke 
vstt  of  former  times,  afiid  sttppose  thai  fa^i  uniting  widi  k  Aie 
I'e  important  discoveries  of  tlie  moderns^  the  circle  of  knoii^ 
^e  is  enlarged^  and  the  conveiueociesy  and  even  the  elegaqeies  of 
«^e  rendered  much  more  attainable  than  at  any  former  period* 
Under  these  impresaionsi  they  scruple  not  to  expresatiieir  contempt 
for  every  former  state  of  society,  and  their  high  opinion  of  that  in 
Mrhich  they  have  the  happiness  to  live.  Not  however  ecmteat  with 
the  eminence  at  which  they  have  arrived,  hope  spreads  her  wtngs 
and  launches  into  the  realms  of  conjecture ;  and  die  confidence  of 
having  done  much^  giites  the  assurance  that  we  shall  accomplish 
more.  Without  wishing  to  damp  this  ardor,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  estpeiienee  of  past  ages^ 
we  shall  scarcely  be  allowed  to  conclude  that -such  regular,  or  pro^ 
gressive  improvement,  i$  the  characteristic  of  the  humtsn  race.  If 
such  were  the  fact,  it  must  of  course  follow,  that  nations  once 
civilized  never  again  become  retrogirade,  btit  nm^fe  continue  to  rise 
till  they  attain  their  highest  degree  of  perfiection*  But  where  are 
the  countries  in  which  letters  and  aits  have  made  an  unintertupted 
progress  ?  or  where  b^ve  they  for  any  great  length  of  time  been 
even  stationary  i  Is  India  still  the  fountain  of  knowledge  ?  and 
can  she  boast  of  her  sages,  the  oracles  of  wisdom,  who  attract 
inquirers  and  disciples  from  distant  regions  I  Is  the  condition  of 
Egypt  improved  by  the  flight  of  three  tdbousand  years  j  or  have  her 
pyramids  been  surpassed  by  the  labors  of  subsequent  times  f 
What  was  Greece  once  i  what  is  she  now  i  ChaKScterised  in  th^ 
£rst  instance  by  whatever  was  bright  in  genins^  rich  in  intellect, 
excellent  in  art — in  the  latter  by  whatever  is  degraded  and  s^vile 
in  human  nature.  Contrast  republican  with  papal  Home.  Exa^ 
miue  the  names  that  grace  the  rolls  of  antiquity,  from,  the  first  to 
the  second  lirutus,  and  ask  whether  the  inhabitants  of  modern 
Rome  will  be  as  well  known  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years^' 
as  their  illustrious  predecessors.  Alas  the  scene  is  changed  !  and 
for  century  after  century  the  peasant  and  the  slave  have  trampled, 
on  the  dust  of  heroes,  as  unconscious  of  their  worth  as  the  cattle 
that  crop  the  herbage  on  their  remains.  Such  is  the  boasted  ioi^ 
provemeut  of  the  human  race ;  such  the  permanency  of  knowledge 
in  nations  where  she  has  once  established  her  seat !  The  tree 
perishes ;  and  the  transplanted  scioss  will,  nnless  they  be  carefully 
fostered,  experience  in  iheir  turn  a  similar  fate. 

Dismissing  then  the  idea  that  there  is  in  the  human  min4  ai| 
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inhef eat  tendenqr  towards  either  improvement  or  deterioration^  Ie| 
us  BOW  briefly  inquire  into  the  other  causes  which  are  supposed 
to  have  contributed  to  those  vicissitudes  which  it  has  successively 
experienced.  Of  these  causes,  few  have  been  more  strongly  in^ 
aisted  on  than  ihose  occasioned  by  diversity  of  climate  and  local 
aitttation.  ^^  There  are  even  countries/'  it  has  been  observed  by 
an  eminent  French  writer,*  ^'  where  the  inhabitants  havei  never  re^ 
ceived  the  first  rudiments  of  improvement,  and  where  it  is  probable 
they  never  will  make  any  proficiency  /^  and  he  conceives  he  cap 
exactly  ascertain  widiin  what  degrees  of  the  equatcur  such  countries 
lie.  To  thiait  may  be  replied,  that  bad  such  been  the  case,  let- 
ters and  arts  must  have  been  permanently  confined  to  those  coun* 
tries  only  which  are  more  favored  in^point  of  situation  than  the 
rest  of  the  globe.  But  the  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  experi- 
ence. *'  Under  the  same  climate,''  says  a  judicious  foreign  au- 
thor,^ ^'  the  Greeks  rose  from  a  wild  and  barbarous  people,  till 
they  became  the  masters  of  the  world;  and  that  very  Greece, 
which  was  so  many  years  the  garden  of  Europe,  afterwards  be-, 
came  a  sterile  desert.  Boeotia  lay  in  the  viciuty  of  Attica,  and. 
consequently  enjoyed  the  same  climate ;  yet  the  BQ»)tians  were 
accounted  as  stupid  as  the  Athenians  were  acute.  The  splendor 
of  Grecian  science  was  diffused  not  only  through  Greece  itself^ 
but  extended  to  colonies  far  distant  from  the  metropolis,  and  very, 
different  with  respect  to  climate."  It  requires  indeed  no  very  ex* 
tensive  acquaintance  with  history  to  discover,  that  tbe  progress  of 
letters  and  arts  is  not  restricted  by  rivers  or  mouiitains ;  or  that 
neither  heat  nor  cold  are  uniformly  hostile  to  the  prc^gress  of  learn- 
ing;  which  at  one  time  chose  its  residence  amidst  tlj|e  sultry  plains 
of  Egypt,  and  at  another  rested  on  the  frozen  shores  of  Iceland*. 
Such  indeed  is  the  constitution  oC  man,  that  in  many  instances  the* 
facility  of  success  deadens  the  desire  of  it,  and  the  obstacles  which « 
he  encounters  only  serve  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  his  exertions*. 
'^  In  those  northern  ungenial  climates,*'  says  the  learned  President 
of  the  Linnsean  Society,  '<  where  the  intellect  of  man  indeed  has 
flourished  in  its  highest  perfection,  but  where  the  productions  of 
natui*e  are  comparatively  spaiingly  bestowed,  her  laws  have  been 
most  investigated,  and  best  understood.  The  appetite  of  her  pu- 
pils was  whetted  by  their  danger  of  starvation,  and  the  scantiness  of 
her  supplies  trained  thenir  in  habits  of  economy,  and  of  the  most 
acute  observation."  ^ 

.  It  has  been  asserted  by^many  writers,  in  accounting  for  the  vi«* 
ciasitudes  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  tbey  contain  within  them- 
the  principles  of  their  own  destruction ;  insomuch,  that  when. 
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(Hey  ^have  arrived  at  their  highest  excellence,  they,  in  Ijbe.  course  of 
h^nian  aifairs,  perish  and  decay.  Thus  Mr.  Hume  asserts^  tb^t 
**  whe:i  the  arts  and  sciences  come  to  perfection  in  any  state,  they 
naturally^  or  rather  necessarily,  decline,  and  seldom  or  never  revive 
ki^  that  nation  \i'here  tliey  have  formerly  flourished ;''  and  the  ju^ 
dicious  Tiraboschi  admits,  tliat  ''it  is  common  to  all  the  studies 
that  are  connected  Mith  the  progress  of  taste,  such  as  eloquence, 
poetry  and  history,  as  well  as  to  the  three  sister  arts,  that  wheq 
they  have  arrived  at  perfection,  they  as  certainly  return  to  that 
level  from  which  they  rose."  Tliis  the  learned  Italian  has  endea- 
vored to  account  for,  by  supposing  that  it  is  occasioned  by  an 
overstrained  refinement,  or  a  desire  of  excelling  even  those  wIk> 
may  be  considered  as  the  just  standards  of  eloquence  and  of  taste^ 
**  Thus,"  says  he,  "  Asinius  Pollio  reprobated  the  style  of  Cipero,  . 
as  weak,  languid  and  unpolished,  and  introduced,  in  its  stead,  a 
kind  of  declamation  so  dry^  meagre  and  affected,  that  it  seemed  to 
recall  the  rudeness  of  the  early  ages.  The  two  Senecas,  the 
rlietor  and  the  philosopher,  followed,  and  ^by  refining  still  further 
on  the  matter  and  the  style,  reduced  the  art  to  a  still  lower  ebb." 
But  whilst  we  may  assent  to  the  truth  of  these  observations,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  they  contain  little  more  than  the  mere 
statement  of  a  fact,  in  which  we  must  all  agree ;  and  that  we  must 
still  recur  to  the  question,  to  Mhat  cause  is  this  alteration  in  the 
public  taste,  this  decline  of  liberal  studies,  to  be  attributed  ?  The ' 
ball  w  ill  not  rebound  till  it  has  reached  ^he  mark ;  and  it  uiay 
with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  neither  literature  nor  art  have 
ever  yet  attained  their  highest  degree  of  perfection;  We  must 
therefore  endeavor  to  discover  the  causes  of  this  decline  in  some  | 

essential  alteration  in    the    condition  and  manners  of  a  people,  \ 

which  degrades  their  dignity,  perverts  their  moral  character,  and 
corrupts  and,  extinguishes  their  taste.  Thus,  instead  of  sup- 
posing that  the  style  of  Cicero  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, as  to  afford  no  opportunity  for  future  orators  to  display 
their  powers,  will  it  not  be  more  to  our  purpose  to  inquire,  what 
was  the  character  of  the  age  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  at  the 
period  when  this  decline  took  place  ?  In  the  former,  Rome  was 
free,  and  the  orator,  fearless  of  offence,  discussed  in  language  as 
unrestrained  as  it  was  eloquent,  affairs  of  the  highest  importance 
to  individuals  or  the  slate.  In  the  latter  the  people,  after  a  series 
of  oppression,  as  disgraceful  to  the  sufferers  as  odious  in  their  - 
tyrants,  lost,  with  the  dignity  of  their  subject,  the  energy  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  style.  The  same  circumstances  occurred  in  Italy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  when  the  independent 
States  of  that  country  fell  under  the  dominion  of  despotic  princes, 
and  the  free  and  vigorous  mode  of  composition  that  distinguished 
the  revivocs  of  learning,  gave  way  to  a  more  '\^sbose^  affected  and 
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dnefTuied  mtniier;  litl,  with'  Aieit  kiifeffendence  atid  iiim^h  of 
chiiracler,  the  peaphe  lost  tbat  truth  of  feeling  and  coirectoess  ot 
tatte,  which  can  be  perouiaeitlly  established  on  ho  other  fouoda-^ 
tioh.  Tbtts  whenever  we  6mi  ibs^L  a  <tooge  ba»  ^ken  place  in 
the  literary  taste  of  a/nadon^  wi  «iay  frequently  dtaooVei'  the  cause' 
of  it  in  the  change  of  opmofts  and  maa«ers  consequent  upon  the 
events  of  the  tknes,  and  the  d^rent  eombihatioiis  qf  sociely ;  ancl 
ai&oiigh  we  may  not  always  be  aMe  to  trace  these  causes  wkhr 
precisian,  thin  wtU  scarcely  justify:  ui  ^a  denying  oiie  of  the  first 
maxims  of  pliilosc^yy  and  supfiosiiig  thai  in  matters  of  taste, 
effects  are  produced  without  a  cause.' 

•  From  these  considerations  it  will  periiApa  appear,  that  insteadr 
of  attributing  the  piogress  or  declitie  of  letters  atid  arts  to  the 
mfluence  of  climate,  or  to  any  steled  and  unavoidable  vicisRitttde, 
we  are  to  seek  for  them  in  ibe  unceasing  operation  of  moral 
causes,  in  the  relatkms  of  society,  and  the  dispositions  and  propen^ 
sities  of  the  human  mind.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
relations  is  dint  by  which  we  are  connected  with  the  government 
under  which  we  live ;  and  accordingly  many  writers  have  sought  in 
the  nature  of  such  gdvemment,  the  causes  of  the  improvement  or 
deterioration  of  Ae  human  ra<:e.  That  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
liberty  is  iudispensable  toihe  cultivatimi  of  literature,  is  an  opinion 
which  has  been  very  genertdliy  advanced.  **  It  is  impossible/' 
says  Mr.  Hume,  "  for  the  arts  and  sciences  to  arise  at  first  among 
«ny  people,  unless  that  people  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  free  go- 
vernment." Tn  illustrating  this  position,  he  observes  that  a  de- 
spotic monarch,  govefming  a  large  tract  of  country,  never  conceives 
the  idea  of  securing  the  happiness  of  his  people  by  establish^ 
laws,  but.  ddegaies  his  fnll  power  to  inferior  inagistrates;  each 
of  whom  *^  governs  the  subjects  with  full  authority  as  if  they  were 
bis  own,  and  with  negligence  or  tyranny  as  belonging  to  another*'^ 
^'  A  people  governed  after  such  a  manner,"  he  adds,  ^  are  slaves, 
in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  w6rd,.smd  it  is  impossible  they 
cmi  ever  asf^re  to  any  refinements  of  taste  or  reason.  They  dare 
not  so  much  as  pretend  to  enjoy  th^  necessaries  of  life  in  plenty 
or  security.  To  expect  therefore  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expect  a  contradiction.^ 
But  although  this  sentiment  in  various  forms,  and  with  various 
modifications,  has  hemv  often  asserted,  this  has  not  det^red 
others  from  avowing  a' contrary  opinion.  Amongst  these,  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  is  the  Abate  Andres,  whose  learned  and  exten* 
sive  work  on  this,  subject  gives  great  weight  to  his  authority. 
^*  To  contend,"  yays  this  author,  *'  that  the  genius  is  depressed 
under  a  monarchical  government,  or  that  in  a  republic  it  act-  ' 
quires  with  the  enjoymi^nt  of  liberty  a  greater  degree  of  eteva- 
tioD,  is  to  assert  a  sophism,  which  ia  confuted  by  puUic  experience 
NO.  XX IT.  Pam.  VOL.  XL  2L 
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if  t  CJomeilley  or  a  BosMiety  lHid.foim4  the  anUiouQr^f  A^ 
talents  depressed  by  their  having  lived  under  a  p^werftiljDoiiardijf  ^ 
«r  as  if  Galileo,  Lord  Bacon^  or  De«caiteA»  hadlost^  in  the  vexa^ 
IjWMis  they  es^perieiiced,  their  fireedooi  and  elevfition  «f  roind !" 
The^age  of  Looia  XIV.  iraa  a  period  pf  high  civiUaation  aDd<&»< 
tioguishiMl  Ulerf^y  o«QeUeace»  '<  Pevhafu/'  Mgrti  the  lively  hi«« 
'l^iaq  of  that  penod»  '^  it  is  ihat  of  ^l  the  retl  which  .appsoachea 
the  nearest  toi>erfection/'  Yet  this  ipoprovemeul  via^  not  the  99m 
euU  of  a  free  goverfunenl,  bat  the  ^pc^iti^neous  gvowA  of  a  eouiii^ 
\^^  lehiohv  had  fcag  ]^|i,  a4»ti«i|ger  |^  ppliticel  aad;C»Fii  Xih^sAj^ 
and  which  even  gloried  io  ita  sub^ietioat  to  despotic  Qoatrol.  A 
feview.  of  tbc^e  eirauea^laiKiQa,  ifa^n^  so  fiur  Irom,  salisfying  out  en- 
fuiries,  would  serve  rather  to  /foavin^ns  that  the  pi^gress  or  de<^ 
cline  of  literature  depended  wholly.  #iK»A  other  eaiMies^  aad  thi^ 
fArtiouIar. modes  ^  gii(>verBi|iwt,fi^.#ither  equa%  incUffi^il  to  it^ 
ix  at  most  affect  it  ontj  in  a  very  ^lifi^  vtA  uniiaportaiit  dag|)ee« 

la  aiteaoptiog  to  decid^^upon  ihpfie  opposing  lacts  anddiseoidapt 
epioioos,  it  may,  in  the  first plapfu  ^he  observed^  .that  it  ie.Kke^gn 
the  professed  or  nominal  lorp  of.  a  g^ternnnealy  ihat  its  #pli^ 
lude>  or  inaptitude  to  the  pfioqiotiaa  of  literatui^t  depends.  A 
jealous  and  su^cioos  goverti)Ci$iili:»  wb^erJt  be  a«ie»aii[^  eir  a 
l^publici  or  by  M'hat^yer'«ippie^itAasa]^  be  distinguirfiedy  looks^  up 
tfa^  facullies  and  deaiUQa  tbeien^^es.  of  a  peqple*  The  tffuih 
amns  to  be  ihat  allgovernmeats>derive  their  auppjort  ffo»  puiblic 
e]»iniou^  and  that  w^he^i  any  gQvep»nmeii#>  whatever  ita  deaop9i|^^o» 
*  ^ay^be,  is  firmly  eatablisbed^^itcan  ach^ii  of  a  d^ree  ofiihecly  j« 
it^  ^sM^actSi'wluch  might,  bis.  supposed  likely  lo  proae  iajuHoo^'^ 
fatal^  tf^  a  moare  prec«riou9  <^  umett)ed  authority ^  uThe  favoisM^ 
opinio^i  of  his.  subjects  was  perhaps  newer  eonciiiated  by  any  priace 
In  a  gi^^^sfter  degree  ftan  h^  \j^im^%.)^ .\  By  wluite^aer  ^piafi^oar 
ti<|iis  this  o^ofideo€i9.wasobtai|ii^  it  is  certainthat  his adipiailllMU' 
tion  eojoy^d  atdegi^e^  of.  s(fc»faitity  and'Spktndof  h^yon^  thal><^-any 
pA^r  ^urQppan  p^leuta^«  >  4a  proporfion^to^e  bbeaiy  ciaia?4<cd» 
wan  MP#(ProJ^sei^yiui9de/]b^v>bi/»rSijJb^  W.itbia^  the  pf#f^QiQtii 
o^.lbi^ttcourtjiFQ^Um  pr(9«slttf«4hisimt^k^tal  w^rh,  whiiq^  ii^lild 
have;  ji^i^  ^o«P^  t<[>.Ma(  M$i»^y^ia%  legi|la|M»^  aod  JBoiJeW^  ^llb  0 
IrsiMDbi^n^wbic-b  an  arbJilrarygoii^ilMlfntvhasseM^sai't 
^.f^ppose  the  wh^  ^ei*^  el.ihi^:getmiS:v(o  the  .fa^rorile  ^\k^^ 
of>h)s^inQaaiH:K,dia^  of  :»iMlita4$y  fl9i()^,9od  eade^ti^uMf^d,  bot^^^pveti* 
>ept§  pf^\i'i§dp^  a«H).th|EK >bhindieh4wi|ntt>af ')vv^  .t<»/abat|3'#a|^|v- 
4ipaf(i(f  pfiibiti^f><|jvb^  prov^^(a<fat^>rllot^onty  itO:tlieir#pos«^<ol^b'» 
^TfllfSu^ep^  Slftt  tO{thiitoof  £airope^ili  g^nemlif  ».;  j  f^  w  ■  ;  /  ^ 
J  ;vi^4«pl^ii|gitWlv^  thuidegreeroft^flonMeiKre  li^hioh  a^f«i>Mf^»* 
w^\X  \ai^^v^M'^^f^'l^fl^s^^i^^  be  the  lifaiBrta^f^lJ^wiMl 

t»  tb^e)^|€^0A  (^^tjberpMt^Lif^^i^l^il^cK^         io  pwp«Ptio^.<«>fl^ 
iib^J»ftWiiL^bfi  4ibe  opro%teiieyii  iii^iWia(Hlfliary.i^tt9lii^V»  H^ 
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must  this  freedom  of  opiiiion'  md.  espieasloh  be  cotifised  fo'blH^ 
cubr  stifajects.  Few  gorerometiltf,  hovr^^  arlHtrary^  H^^V  &t^ 
^p(ed  tp  reMvain  enquiries*  purely  sdidaslk;  ihb  -studie^^  of 
cla9«ic4l  titerotareor  tfae  p^siritd  of  sbiedil^litirfesity ;  l/utl^ 
nfool sufficient  for^e  intemt oltetiters»  Delolarifed  frodi  expiskliatin4 
ai  brge  on  thosd  anore  k»ji(nftaiit  &ubj£^S'/>«flii€h  kitol^re  tk^  ^e^, 
Istioas  o^  societj^  in  politics^  in  mo/a^/in  mariti^i^s  tiM'in  'teligio^ 
^n  bkoian'  faeuliies  beco^ve  ec^tip^ted*^  detdted  to^iimn^a^ 
trivial  discu^ioofi  and  uiiable  t^  op^rdte  Wilh  vigor  lind  ;efiect 
even  upon  thdae  sutijects^  whidI^tflo  penmtled  t&tkehr  research. 
\  It  basy  therefori^  aeldouybi^lii'the  power  of  an  absolute  mo^ 
narcby  wbntevei^  may  haM  beetf  his  celebrky^  to  a^d  a  degree'cff 
literaiylib^ty  eqtfbl  to'tljat  vi^hieb'die  people  enjoj  under  tt  mixe# 
or 'popular  fomf  of  govcMiseAl!;  aDkl  iocteed,  tvith  whatever  liber- 
alit^it  dia^'bd  gratitiid?it^^teiiorbofer'ttWoment  forgotten,  that  if 
is  a  bmf^coMtMt^4ii  t&e  ^sii^eigny  e^iatififg  only  'during  such 
tiiMai^bis  OV^%tb^i^>ti(|i^dt^afHi^^^^^^  to  admitofit,  ahdkc- 
conftfNiined  "^Aii  'tnttt?  ^iHUtioti¥>fa|id  restraints  as  he  may  thitik 
plf^r  id  pteatsti^^^^fiiltiC^f^'it  in-tieither  so' certain  in  its  dura^ 
tion,  nor  so  exttttsW^  hi  its^  ei<e^t^>^»lbat  A^hich  is  founded  in  d^ht 
<iod  defined  by  kbdwli'&n^estiiMiBbed  laws.  In  a  government 
li^gilHna^el^  i5immu^^  tile  liMdbm  <|rf  enqtdrv  end  of  expressioa 
19  a'  peJman#tit  j^rinciple'  i^^t^r^oten  ^itii  Hie"  ekistehe^e  of  the 
sta^V  in->an  abaatute  monarchy  it  ib  temporary  and  Accidental, 
depeiidmg'tipon  ibt  idhefacil(ftt  and  vvill  of  the  priitce,  and  may-Ae 
auppr^Stted  or  ei^tin^mstbed  'whenever  he  may  conceive  that  his 
inus»eu  tkr  bia'  $^feiy^  requires  the  adoption-  of  such  a  measure. 
'{lit  ctnisciousness?  trat  thisf  power,  though  not  exercised,  still  sub^ 
sietSi  •  add  the  uneertSsnty  by  whiit  degree  of  irritation  it  may  be 
proVi^MKi,  dc^en  the  efforts  l^f  the  ncmd,  and  restrain  and  citcuit)^ 
aciibo  those  of  tbe  bold;  wbilat  the  dissolving  influence  of  albi- 
tmr^  (^Hk  k  often  too^fioWe^Adt  for  even  genius  itself  to  resist.  - 

But  a^othfer  striking  di^nction  between  a  despotic  and  a  popular 
govemmeotj  As  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  intellect^ 
stiK  feftiaibs  tobetiotleed.  '  In  the  former,  as  the  administration  of 
pubhrc  rfihirs  is  'toocenth^li'ikr'an  ilujftvidual,  who  is  jealous  of 
any  iifterfertnc«^^  ii(t'  the  ebsereifiie  of  his  authority,  «i  large  field  of 
•JiqutFy  and'orimi^'rovem^titis  tthMciut  froui  the  investigation  bf 
Ae,  people,  Whose  cluef  inciietneiu  to  exertion  is  the  bope  of  thosb 
fiivors  and  rewarda  which  the  sovereign  viHtf  think  proper  to 
bestow.  But  in  a  litaie  which  piartakes  of  the  nature  iff  a  popnUr 
government,  the  path  to  disfifiction,  to  honor,  to  wealth,  and^fb 
importance,  i«  open  to  all,  a^d  the  Success  of  every  individual  will, 
in  general,  be  in  proportionlo  his  vigilance  and  his  talents,  l^b 
stiidiea  of  literature  are  only  a  v^exion  or  rfiadow  of  the  traitsac* 
ligfts  of  real  life ;  and  he  who  is  a  tfltai^er  to  the  hope*  taxd  fcofp^ 
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to  the  pssaUms  .and  einotiQiiei  which    agitate  llie  mind  in  the 
affairs   of  {he  worldi .  however     he   may     be    conversant    M'ith  * 
¥rord$  and  mod^s  of  expression^  vill  only  repeat^   perhaps  in   a 
more  el^nt  form^  the  ideas  of  othiorSj,  but  will  never  attain  that' 
originality  and  strength,. of  thought,  which  are  only  derived  from 
close  examination  and  long  ohseivation  of  actual  life.     Wherever 
we  tqrn  oyr  eye^  on'  the  annals  of  bterature^  we  find  its  brightest 
qrt)^m^nts  amongst  those  pho  have  retired  from  die  fidd,  from  the 
»ei?ate,  or  from  the  bar,  to  bfend  the  strength  of  their  well^  exercised 
9fid  indefatigable  m^f>ds  tovrards  the  pursuits  of  science  or  the  cuK' 
t/vation  of  taste*     It  is  they  who  have  not  only  supplied  the  ma<- 
tj3rials  of  history,  but  have  taught  the  right  use  of  those  materials. 
In   their  works    \ye  .see   the  living  picture  of  man,  such  as  he 
has  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  hi^  variations.     It  is  they  who  have' 
givg^  animation  and  reality  to  these  studies,   which  without  their 
frequent  int^iference  and  powerful  aid,  would  long  since  have  de-* 
generated  into  puerile  and  effeminate  amusements. 

Amount  the  external  causes  that  deaden  the  operations  of  the 
intellect,  and  destroy  the  vital  prmciple  of  exertion,  few  have  been 
ipore  effectual  than  a  state  of  public  insecurity,  and  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  desolating  wars.  When  the  mind  is  agitated  by  appre- 
hension, when  the  means  of  subsistence  are  precarious,  when  do- 
mestic attachments  are  endangered,  and  the  duraUon  of  life  itself  is 
uncertain,  how  is  it  possible  to  turn  to  those  studies  which  require 
uninterrupted  leisure,  and  a  perfect  freedom  not  only  from  the 
severer  calamities  of  life,  but  from  the  casual  interruptions  of  so-* 
cietyf  The  circumstances  in  which  all  Europe  was  placed 
during  the  middle  ages,  when,  for  a  long  course  of  time,  one  spe- 
cies of  desolation  was  followed  by  another  in  quick  succession, 
and  tlie  world  was  thinned  in  its  numbers  by  famine,  by  pestilence, 
and  by  the  sword,  or  debilitated  and  exhausted  by  oppression  in 
every  variety  of  form,  exhibit  too  certain  a  cause  of  the  deep 
debasement  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the  almost  total  relinquish- 
ment of  liberal  studies.  Even  independent  of  the  miseries  occa- 
sioned by  war,^  .whether  unsuccessful  or  successful,  its  long  conti- 
nuance is  hostile  and  destructive  to  letters  and  to  arts.  The  fero- 
cious spirit  which  it  excites  is  highly  discordant  with  that  disposi- 
tion which  consults  not  merely  the  bemg,  but  t}ie  well-being  of  the 
human  race ;  and  endeavt>urs  to  communicate  to  them  the  highest 
pleasures  of  which  their  nature  is  capable.  In  the  arrogant  estim- 
ation of  brutal  strength,  wisdom  and  learning  are  effeminate  and 
contemptible ;  and  where  those  qualities  are  lil.tle  esteemed,  the  at«^ 
taii^entof  them  will"  no  longer  excite  exertion.  Even  the  inter- 
ruption w Jij^h  takes  place  in  the  intercourse  between  different 
slates,  during  the  contiuuance  of  a  war,  is  itself  highly  unfavor- 
able to  the  progress  of  science  and  letters;  as  it  prevents  that  free 
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communication  of  discoveries  and  opinions  between  men  of  talents 
and  genius^  whicti  excites  a  national  and  generous  ^muUtion^  and 
has  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.    ' ' 

l^hus  then  it  iappears  that  a  state  of  general  tranquillity^  and  a 
government  which  admits  of  the  free  exiertions  of  the  mind^  W& 
indispensably  necessary  to  intellectukl  lmpi^6vement.  B\it  (hiddfe 
are  only  negative  advantages.  Thott^h  the  blossonis  may  eset(pe 
the  l&light  and  the  niilde\v^  yelt  wariti  siins  atid  timely  showers  tm 
requisite  before  tBey  can  ei^and,  atid  rijpen  tlieir  fruit.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  in  vain  to  §i{»ect  tbat  the  arts  ^nd*  sciences  should 
florish,  to  their  full  extent,  ih  any  'country '^here  they  werfe  not 
preceded,  or  accompanied^  by  a  certain^egree  of  stability,  wealth, 
and  competency ;  so  as'  to  eda'blb  it^  inh&bifftnts  occasionally' *tb 
withdraw  their  attention  Frofn  th6  more  laborious  6ccupations  ot 
life,  and  devote  it  to  speculatrve/  in<5^}Wes  and  the  pleasures  derive  J 
from  works  of  art.  Whenever  any  state'has  Attained  this  enviable 
pre-eminence,  and  enjoys  also  ihe  blessings  of  civil  and  political 
liberty,  letters  and  arts  at*e  ittti-bdurifed— not  ihd^ed  as  a  positive 
convention  of  any  people,  'but  ik  a  tiatural  arid  unavoidable  result, 
^or  has  the  euftivation  of  th6s6" studies' been  iiijiirious  to  the 
prosperity,  the  hiorals,  or  "th^  chai'dcter  of  a  people.  On'tWe 
contrary, '  they  have  usually  exhibited  a  r^-action  highly  favorable 
to  the  country  where  they  have'beeh  cherfshed ;  not  only  by  operi- 
ing  new  sources  of  wealth  and  exertion,  but  by  exaltirig  the  views, 
purifying  the  moi^al  taste,  enlarging. 'the 4ifteMe<;tual  and  even  the 
physical  powers  of  the  human  race,  and  conferring  on  the  nation 
where  they  have  once  florished,'^  f^tiksancl  a  dlltincltion  iti  thfe 
arinals  of  mankind,'  ihe  mok  honorable  dfidthe  most  durable  that 
can  be  attained.  yf .  ^  - 

It  is  not  nierely  on  industry,  but  aW6  on  the  proper  applicatibn 
of  industry,  according  to  the  nature,  situation,'  and  productions  of 
a  country,  that  its  prosperity  depends. — Whether  this  be  obtained 
by  internal  or  external  exertions, '  by  agriculture^  by  manufactures, 
or  by  commerce,  or  by  the  judicious  union  of' all  these,  the  same 
result  may  take  place;  but  of  all  empfcymenb  the  cultivation  of 
the  earthy  as  it  is  the  most  indispensable,  is  alsathe  most  natural 
to  man.  An  attachment  to  the  country,  'to' rural  Concerns  and 
rural  prospects,  seems  interwoven  in  our  very  constitution.  Even 
in  the  most  polished  state  of  civilization,  dnd  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  society,  we  find  the  atteiition  and  the  affections  still  turti^ 
tb wards  these  subjects,  which  have  been  dwek  upoii Wjith  pl^snr^ 
by  men  of  the  greatest  genius  in  every  age  and  nation,  khd  have 
never  failed,  as  onen  as  recalled  in  their  delightful  pictures,  to 
affect  the  mind  witb  the  purest  gratification.  Hedceit  will  folk^, 
that  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  tend  not  only  to  procure  that  cOmJ- 
petenc^  which  is  requisite  to  pu'r  individual  support,  Mt  at  the 
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^mxi  iiine  to  inspire  those  dispositions  an)i  Teelings  \illkh  are  the 
source  of  intellectual  enjo^ment^  and  result  in  the  producdoiTs  of 
literature  and  taste,  lostauces  might  be  adduced,  both  in  ancient 
iau<l  piodem  tiineSy  M'here  the  prosperity,  and  even  the  refaiement, 
of  9  nation  ba%e  been  cbiedv  raised  upon  the  basis  of  successful 
,  agncultural  pursuits ;  but.  it  will  not  thence  follow  thatihese  ought 
to  be  the  exclusiff^  or  even  the  principal  occupation  of  every 
uatioti — the  choice  of  which  must  depend  oh  the  lockl '  situation 
and  internal  rjesioMrces  of  ^ny  particular  country;  by  a  projjcr 
adaptation  pf  wtijiirb  ^*e,])^ve  s^en  the  most  unfavorable  and 
barren  portions  of  the  e^rth  not  only  covered  with  an  extensive 
population,  enjoying  aft ,  th^  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life, 
.lut  becpminpr  the  seal;  of  arts  and  science,  and  assuming  a  rank 
atnopsst  nations,  iiliich  many"  oi  "the  most  favored  and  fertile 
countries  hav,^  PV^P^ aple, to  attain^ 

Tlie  efiec^  or  thanttfactufjes  ip  d^^^  upon  the  vvholc 

opt  so  cpn^Mdve  D)ernaps^a3^  to  uie  formation  of  intel- 

lectual c^rect^K  /^nasiiniuch^  /however,  as  they  teAd  to  increase 
the  wealt^of,a^Q<{f^jiitryi|  they^^m^  fee  classed  anibngst  those  occu- 
p{^tiona  wbifh  J^fiii  ^t"^^.  textiire^^  of  tlie  web  of  which  letters jand 
arts  are  ttie.  of  naaients ;  but  it,4s'~much'  to  be  feared  l^iaf 'tlie 
unavoidal^k  tVndeiicy  of  these  employments  is  to  contract  or 
deaden  the  exehions  of  the  intellect,  and  to  reduce  the  powers 
in^th  of  mind  and  pf^i^ody  to  a  miachine,  in  wTiich  ^he  individual 
tlimost  loses  his  identity  and  becomes  only  a  part  of  a[  more  com«- 
plicated  apparatui^f^  Independent,  however,  of  the  direct  and 
indispensable  necessity  of  these  occupations  to  the  conveniency  and 
^commodation  of  life,  it  must  be  observed,  that  without  manufac- 
tures, neither  agriculture  nor  commerce  could  avail  themselves 
of  their  energies  to  their  full  extent.  It  is  they  whicli  enliance 
the  value  of  the  productions  of  the  one,  and  multiply  those 
lardcles  which  are  the  olgects  of  mutual  interchange  to  the  other. 

Of  the  connection  that  has,  from  the  earliest  agieS|.  subsisted 
between  commerce  and  intellectual  improvement,  the  records  of 

>  In  thus  stating  the  effects  of  manufactures  on  individvial  character,  I 
am  sensible  1  may  be  thought  rather  to  have  adverted  to  a  former  ^riod 
than  to  the  present  time,  when  improvement  is  not  merely  confined  to  the 
prodttcing  a  cheajKr  and  better  article,  but  is  in  many  insts^nces  extended 
^theaoaeUoi^atix^  the  condition  and  cultivating  the  understanding  of  the 
parsers  emplpyedy  particularly  of  the  youi^.  The  great  importance  of 
manufactures  to  thw  country,  in  its  present  situation,  ought  to  prevent 
their  being  discouraged  by  any  objections  which  may  possibly  be  removed; 
«nd  suikieat  has  of  rtainly  been  done,  in  some  of  oiir  largest  estabHsi>' 
^lents,  to  prove  that  tbe.com/ort  and  respectability  of  this  Jaboripus  part 
pf  the^pmipanify  vifvy^  be  attained  not  only  without  detriment  or  expense, 
but  .with  great  ana  positive  advantages  to  those  who  hayci  adopted  so 
judicious  and  humane  a  plan. 


17]       cpeni^g of  iht  I^qp^dR^^al  ImlUution.    5£d 

tbe  bdomtit  dice  *baii^  constant  eridenee.    The  pilrfieetiois  tod  haiv 
piq»OT  of  J      " 
^ur  relati 

thit.  morr  ^well^nt  sand  %  ^^        .  _   .. 

win  be  fpmi^ci;  Tfift  SlkM^sVej)  t^^  iSt^efcdiifsfeii  Fide 

tod.  sd:m.  ^^  coj^sS'U  littte,  Mm'm%ii'  tM^mg^^t 

barteiv  o^.  W&  nl^ 

but  at  thi3  iiil^cpur^^^^^  ^b^aY'cd^Va^hb'^  #^3 l)Haee ; 

ikat  of  all  Aft  bb^ds  By'wfiKff  sfebl 

of  tnercantiie  connection  ^re  the 

extensive.     J.  he'dlrect  consequencfe  %,,  i.ti».  *9  a^»,^iiiy  an  iiu.rc<x»o 

of  wedth  tQ:tho3e^:c(;umiii$^^^^^^^  od  i^lto 

proper  extent;  but  t^^^^^--^^^*«^'^^-*"^^"'  ^^'^^^^-- 

and  a  Bupj^i^r  i'^jf^. 

rations  are  condMcM.  .,        „^  .   ,  ^  

ivbere  cbmmerce  h^s  Ibjee^MMe^^^ 

principles^  a  Gonsictefable  m'o^a^ty  M^^^klwan^^^  tnijde.ia 

liberal  ^ludie^  anjl  'psuit^  \f»i^F  fiillttfit^ttf  tlife  «i|afindid 
iexatnples  of  antigui^,' ^it  mkjW^s&^^^^^  tht  fefftct 

produced  by  the  Free  St^fe^n  jkljr,  an^^^ 
Oermany>  in  iinproving  ttif '  c^af s^^^  tll^  dge.     Under  the  in^ 

ikience  of  eomnierce  ttiebarrehfsjiind^  orV  and  the  unfaealttj^ 

swamps  of  lioliand, became  noi  ojiiy  the  se^s  of  opulence  and  splbn^^ 
dor,  but  the  abodes  of  literatiirei  of  gfienc^i  and  the  fine  afts ;  aitd 
vied  with  each  other  not  less  in  ^e  ntiipber  and  celebrity  of  eminent 
men  and  disttngnish^Bd  scholars^  than  In  tb^  Extent  of  their  meroantiia 
concern^.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  repress  our  exultdtion  at  the 
rising  prospects  and  rapid  improvetn^nt  of  our  e^trn  country/  or  td 

'  I  itun  thdse  prospects  will  be  realised,  as  Well  in  a  eoitimerrial  and 
liaaQcialy  as  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  JBat  there  is  another  kind  of 
improvement,  which,  though  less  obvious,  is  jperhaps  Mi^  more  important. 
I  allude  to  the  evident  change  which  is  taking  place  In  the  lower  class  of 
the  community ;  and  which,  if  duly  encouragea,  cannot  fail  of  prdducing 
the  happiest  effects.  However  deeply  the  sufferings  which  this  class  h6rv^ 
oLiate  ex))erienced  are  to  be  depioredi  it  is  certain  they  have  bad  a  powers 
fttl  effect  in  suppressing,  by  the  mere  impossibility  of  gratificattion,  that 
disposition  to  intoxication  and  licentiousness,  which  has  so  long  been  the 
'bane  of  industry  and  morals,  and  the  reproach  of  our  country.  Hence  ^ 
very  great  portion  of  our  laborers  are  now  become  sensible  of  the  neces« 
fiity  of  restricting  themselves  in  seasons  of  prost>erity,  and  of  paying,  an 
increased  rexard  to  the  rules  of  economy  and  prudence ;  uud  this  conviction 
has  met  witn  the  most  fortunate  and  best-timed  support,  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  banks  for  savih^s^  and  benefit  societies,  whicn  are  so  well  qtialifie4 
to  afford  a  different  object  and  give  a  different  character  to  those  wh« 
engage  in  them*  To  these  we  may  add,  the  many  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation and  improvement  now  affordedi  by  the  benevolence  of  the  higher 


elose  pur  ejes  to  thf  decisive^d^nce  whi«k^ery.d8[^l|mgl9  befoie 
us,  of.  the  mutual  advanfugf^  i^hich  c^iBinerce^uBid  lit^aluredeiive 
from  e9cb  other.  ..Ngt  only  in  the  ii^^iqpoliS|:bnt<in.aiaiijr  of  Jbe 
great  commercial  towns-of  th<;  United  Kingdf>m>>^a£Rdeniical  lottti* 
tutiona  are  formed,  and  literary  societies  est«blisted|.ii^Qii<iiffiat^' 
enl;  pjbxis  and  with  different  r|ft90urces9  but  all  of  tbimi<iCalcul^e4 
tQ  (pro^iote  the  great  otgect .  of  intelle<[;tual  improvfimoHt     :  Jo^ 
sox^e  of  these  the  town  of  I^i^erpopl  h^s  led  the  wiiy«    It  was^  X: 
believe/  her  Athenaeum  and  Lyc^ouai  .th&t  set  the  fii^tiiexampfe^cif. 
those  associations  which  ar$  i>ow.aQ  gieperaUy  adopted;  and  U  Jmaji' 
justly  be  observed,  that  the^e.^jilablishmei»ts  .have  no.long^.left 
the  beneficial  influence  >vluch  commerce  and^Uteratoe  ^ve  ^Ui 
each  otlier,  to  be  inferred  from. histpricf^ld^doctipna,  or  far  jsoiigbfo. 
arguments;^  but  have  actually  brought  Xi\^m  togetberA  hanse^  giv^a 
them  a  residence  under  the  same.rotpfj^^ind'  insepai^l^  uoii«d  the 
bold,  vigoi:QvS|  and  active  icbacacter  oft  th^  «P^  ^m^  the  elegnpt. 

accoinplishment3  and  lighter;  graoes  of  t|)e  g4b^.     ;  :i      •     ;i:   4. 

It  is  not  then  by  those  more  laborious  and  aerioiis  oocupationa- 
only^-to  which  we  have  before  advertf^, .that. agnation  is  ^xmssA  to 
honor  and  prosperity.  ,  Impe^ifect  indeed  would  J^e  the  ^lilizalida 
and  improvement  of  that  .people,  .wb^.  whoIl5[.  devoted,  to  Immsn 
bandry,  or  n|anufactures,or,then^^tjualint^robange;of  (sommodiliej^ 
should,  from  an  apprehensioa.  pf  expe|^dk»g.tb(3ir  ve^Uh  cm  usekss^ 
ol^jectsaad .pursuits,  refuse, to  encourage  scij9ntiiicin<|iiirteafrt*6boJuld 
Mithhold  their  protection  from  the  fine  arts,  aild  debai^  Hb^nsehses. 
of  the  pleasures  derived  from'works^of  literj|t«re  and  tastd  Sttasge 
and  novel  as  the  assertion  may  .a>ppear,iit  is  hq^  less  trm^,  tlnitiib^ 
advantages  and  enjojsnecits  which  thqse  studies  and  pursuits  affor<^ 
are  not  only  obtained  without  anyt  expense  tQ  the  country  in  wboch 
they  are  encourage^,  byt,  that  they  actually  repay^  in  wealth  .afd 
emolument,  much  more  than  they  require  for  their  support.  To 
what  are  all  the  aatccubhing  improyeaienta  lately  tnade  in  manufaet. 
tures,  in  mechanics,  in  chemistry,  and  in  ev^ry  lucrative  and -usetuL 
occupation,  to  be  attributed,  but  to  the  incessant  re^darches  and 
scienti^  discoveries  of  those  distinguished  individuals  whose  talents 
have  been  exerted  to  increase  tbe.productspf  th§  soit— *to  abridge 
the  necessity  of  human  laboj'^-fto  produce   at  iess  expense  an 

classes,  not  only  to  youth,  but  to  adults,  and  tlie  gratuitous  distribution  of 
Bibles  and  instructive  books  to  those  wn6  may.  be  inclined  to  improve  by 
them.  Thus,  as  the  superstructure  ef  ^ei«ty  expands  Into  order  and 
beauty,  the  foundations  are  oontinuall^  atreo^thening  and  extendios. 
Whatever  may  be  the  clash  of  pvlitical  opinions,  itjcnust  be  allowed  on  sul 
hands,  that  a  well  regulated  and  enlighten^  population  is  the  surest  guard 
df  national  liberty,  tranquillity,  and  happmess;  and  cannot  fail  to  effect^ 
in  due  time,  every  d^irable  r^orm  in  goverximetit,  Which,  in  fact,  is,  in  aU 
countries,  only  tb^  restdt  of  the  spirit  of  the  ppople. 


JfPl     opening^of  ike  Imerpb^  Hi^' Institution.      SQS 

article  o£;  superior-  quality  or  eiidgatngej  or  to  devise  Xhh  rtif^^vid  of 
carrying-on  the  most  dangeroufl  decafttrtions  with- comi^tt* and 
security  to  the  perefons  empkyyed.  '  Let  tis  for  ^  mohieht  ^ake  611^ 
stand  On  the  enjinence  at  vrtii^  WhaVe  already  Jifrrived'^  atid  aiil: 
wiuit  would  be  the  consequences  if  xfis'^ere  agatti  to  be  depnVb^d 
of -the  advantages  derived  from  scientific 'discoveries^  Mid  redded 
to  the  sitaatioti  we  were  in  before  such  dhcoveri^  took  pTac^J^^^in 
fici,  it  may  now*  be  safely  as^erted^  tha^  many  of  those  oecupat?6b^ 
wbicfay  within  the  time  of  *otlr  Wfvn  rtcbllecllon/  trere  carried  oii*' 
emfdrically,  and  withotil' any  certain  kriowledge'bf  caused  cTiW' 
effects,  are  now  practised  on' sdieiitific*prihci^fis,  and  are  befcoineij 
in  their  turn,  the  best  iehoois^  'Of  infor nation  ai^'' experiment  'f8t 
those  who  are  ea^ged  in  carrryin^  theimpi^vcini^ts  of  the'^si^ilf 
day  to  a  stili  greater  extent.'  *  .1    k'j  *    ^  -      «  ;' 

It  would  however  be  asrfe^sfding  to  oafseli;^'^;  tta  iv  would  bfe 
ui^st  to  the  dignity  of  scierice/tb  Estimate  hfer  importance  orily 
in  a  direct  and  pecuniary  point  of  vievv.  'That'  she'  has,  in^ll^s 
respect^  amply  repaid  the  efforts  tbeit  ha^  beed  niade' foFher  e&- 
couragement,  will  readily  be  aH6wed;  but  is  (his  the  #hole  oTfier 
merits?  Are  the  powers  of  the'  miiid  to  be  t&Asnd^t^i  Merely  its 
subservient  to  the  accommodation  of  dCir'^bysicaF  Sitdhts,  &r*tlt^ 
gratification  of  our  selfish  passion^?- Is  it  notbiri^'  thiat  she  has 
opened  onr"  eyes  to  the  maghifiileiit  'w6l*ks  o(^  Ctl^atipn  ?  'That  slie 
has  accompanied  us  through  the  stai¥y  heavehs  ?  Descended  Witli 
us  to  the  depths'of  the  ocean?  Pierc6d'thedrtHd  rock?'  Called 
in  review  before  us  the  immense  tribes  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  aodfrooA.  every  part  of  the  teisiense  panwafna  Of  nature  has 
derived  an  infinite  tpource  of  the  most  exattM  pleas^e  aiid  the 
truest  knowledge  f  Is  it  nothing  that  she  has  opened  to  our  con- 
ten^ation  the  wonderful  system  of  the  moral  world  P  Has  ana- 
lyzed and  explained  to  us  the  nature  and  qualities  of  our  own  in- 
tellect^ Defined  the  proper  boundaries  of  human  knowledge? 
Investigated  and  ascertained  the  rules  of  ihoral  cdnduct  and  the 
duties  and'obligatioiis of  society? — Whatever  is  wise,  beneficent^ or 
useful  in  government — ill  junsprudeiice,  in  political  ecdnonfty,  is 
the  result  of  her  constant  and  indefatigable  exertions— exertions 
which  always  increase  with  the  tnagnitude  of  4he  object  to  be  at- 
tained. 

Kor  are  the  arts  connected  with  design — as  paintings  sculpture 
apd  architecture,  to  be  cotisiilered  as  a  drawback  bo  tAo  accumu-*' 
lation  of  national  wealthy  or  aa  useless  dependants  upon  the  bounty 
of  a  country.  On  the  cotttrary,  wherever  they  have  be#n  encou- 
jraged^  they  have  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  not  only  to  ho- 
nor, t^t  to  enrich  the  state.  How  shall  we  estimate  the  influx  of 
wealth,  into  the  cities,  of  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  into 
Holland  and  the  Low   Counliies^  in  the  iseveHleeathj^  in  return 


5«6  MyJiIloilMV£lbmi»*^^^^^  iko 

for  ttioie  Wdrlf«  <)f  ftVt  %lM;h^  ihfiugh  MljiMy  )i«laiMt)ii  tteir  first 
tkppetratKe,  bftM  c«wHtiUi^'  to  1ii«ret!^  nf  ^faie  to  the  present 
day,  tnd  form  at  this  time  nd  incofiaiii^abto  poitiottof  the^erma^ 
nent  ri<::h«is  of  Ebropdt  Seethe  ^dutfrions  of  their  ard^to  BcMght 
after  by  the  ptinfifeiptfl  tfdrier^ns  atKi  mo«l  diningakhed  c^aractehs 
Of  th^  times,  Whti'U'i»e'^i^«fd  t^  tod  vepMtenled  b v  di^  ^f•tteite ! 
Sind  «trfb  ^betlMff  die 'veMMftemiM  «eMferred  on  their  hibiMtvad 
exceeded  t^y  tbe  poAW^Hnnmei  hf  dihgle  and  itidividuftl  eteitims 
ill  any  other  i!fep^tt«tfefit J^'  If  'W  h%^  eoii^edM  that  the  persbtt  jurfid 
can  prodoee  a^Vikrd^te  iAf4i6tgrebt«ilMiMfie  from  the  least  matoM 
bears  (be  ptiH  fi^i&'4^^'^«lnpeliiorb,  ^9Afb  pm  «ompdi%  vilk  ihe 
painter,  ^ho  witK^' a'f«e9^^ot5fa '4«4^-a  sheets  of  tcmrye  eativas, 
may,  if  ehd6w^dM4iHllte^^iiB  4f  «>Wkf  r,  pt^odUKre,  etwtt-iii  tbt 
present  day,  a  work  tKtt^shiit' M  <^i»iidM»t  aa  inadequalelfifecom* 
pe^^eA  by  t  sul^  of  ^Vli^il  tMitthndfigtoM^fii^ ;  and  diat,  t^^e  mae 
tifh^.  gratifies  the  tbite,  'b^^af^<  tw>h|o^  «mI  con- 

fers honor  on  the^rtiftt  ifid'Vm^he^^^no'y  ip^^hith  it  <Milpro- 

t  trust  then  it  Slvil^W^l«iMty'Mrflftrstbo4^;^1Alat  it<ifi  not  il&  a 
matter  of  pleasure  atld  gralifielitioii  mtrely;  orin  €oim|ion^ccep- 
tption,  as  an  object  ot  Itixuryi'  ^t4  tbus  Venture  to  iwontifteod 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  a»t4.  llly'pnrjf>ose  is  tn  ^emtmstrnte 
their  Indispensable  Utiltty,  ^  to  ilm^  that  whete  they  ard  discoar- 
aged^  no  country  mtist  e;cpeet  to  dbta&l>its  <ViH  ^dvatitagb,'WWitt 
a  lucrative  point  of  view,  touch 'le^to'lirrive  it  a  high  degree  ct 
civilization  and  prosperity,  and  to  «igiititj£e  itself  in  the  linti^  of 
mankiad.  Whoever  htts  altendied  lA  the  fiili|btest  degree  to  ><lds 
subject  must  acknowledge  hdw  infiftiat^ly  the  Improvements  iff  tmr 
manufactures  have  kept  ptfte  with  the  profidency  made  in  the*  arts 
of  design — so  as  to  give  us  a  matftf^t  superioritf  in  this  fs^peet 
^vef  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  there  are  depart- 
tnents  in  which  those  arts  have,  by  their  oMrn  sole  and  iftdept?ndent 
energies,  greatly  contributed  to  thie  weaWt  and  reputation  of  thfe 
country ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Engraving,  in  which  for  a  long  series 
of  years  we  have  so  partifcularly'  excelled/  Nor  cafi  a  protitiency 
b6  made  in  the  lowest  departments  of  these  arts,  without  an  ac- 

>  Blest  art  \  whose  aid  the  Painter's  skill  endears. 

And  bids  bis  labors  live  thro'  future  years; 

Breaks  that  restraint,  which  to  the  work)  unkind, 

To  some  one  snot  the  favorite  work  confin'd ; 

Gives  to  each  distant  land,  each  future  age, 
«  The  features  of  t)ie  warrior^  saint^  or  sage; 

The  grace  that  seems  with  beauty's  ^ueen  ta  vie; 

The  mild  suffusion  of  the  languid  eye ; 

Till  with  the  Painter's  proudest  works  at  strife. 

The  fV&gile  papir  seems  to  glow  with  life ! 


i|uaiiit«i£e  vMmlliis  l%Mst.  Fiieni  o«ie  source  onl/  can  the»gaK«* 
hse  sttvaor  be  detiveclr-ahimis^y  vpheOr,0fK^  dbli^iied^  it  ma;  be 

•&ead|d5n^n4bf4iie*^«^^  liA^^.llpoii^atf  of  treati^fv  the 

infB  lie  told^  that  'nn»  ^4>griy:  m  4iW<irii!iiffrci|ll  <ff  a  maimfiicUiri&g 
^jrihice ifaalcatiMdacciMdh^  oftmfik^ «H^n  tboae  arte, 

^boas^  pMvinei^'  tritft<!iiMi^l^j#ie^niflg«»atiMt  an^  to  elevate  the 
■itkaJk^  atidhal (dbaintng  tMa^  4tWi^»^Tto^i#i  \\^  didl  rouad  of  pi^- 
taanary  »pasmt^  M^^db^coitll^ilcmiit  ^aig^t  bridL  If  tbese  4rte  are 
fsiiltiiraAafb  at  «Mt»  iW  re««ilV#i  bil^  I'Inm^  ^I^  >»  imavoidablcu  If 
3)noB^9riH[^o|]^  aught  to  aemwerate 

^paa^  4b  sii^Q»«!rti}^lhf||r^l^ii^i^  ^Pf^Mged  upt^fsp«e  ab- 
vb^clfcimdjrdfamieiwiMoplditiifqg^^  §H  idea  of  v^^  shall  be 

aiifhriad^  i^dMrauijf))^  aiai  ba  arected  viridii^iit  a 

fbundation.  There  is  not  a  greater  error,  tbaa  to  think  .^^  the 
"atili  fan  »abii9l;^(fthtbr  |NMrfM9!  of  Jhe  public.  They  are  wil^ 
Kag  torrqNi|r^vfaata«eivi9'Tdi^Q|0J^il;^i|bf ir  advaatage ;  hut  tbej  trill 
Mft.4iaeaffDedaTas}OTlf|>di<f^^  their  pi^^ress,  soioe  aa- 

ttstance  4iotlld  be  draqfiji^iK  suakia  ^iiecesaity  cannot  Ippg  exist, 
{the  arts  caai;t>iii}F'?iibfmb  wJh^re  itb^  cpmoiamd.  TiU^iip  artist 
caa^nNtaea.ft  iivoifc.0f >sudbi;i^ierit|  ai»  to  induce  some  individual  tb 
prafefrJtttisitB  value  in  aiQac^yti^ai9gfat  not  to  expect  a  reward. 
It'ib; »  boiMbty  andarrdegrtidi^^n  \  said  in  its  effects  tends  to  uiisleady 
^d  tiol  iQ*  ^ncoufnge  tb^  ak.  Whut  sbji^^l^^we  think  of  giving  a 
pretniom  lo  the  a«iiho#;ofawortb]e6apoea»,tby  way  of  encouraging 
poetry?  Aod  yei.itrio^n0ra%>«fronA  this  class,  both  in  arts  and 
4iteratui«^  that  Ae  complaints ii^  the  want  of  public  patronage  pro- 
ceed. It  Vina  not  thus  with  the  great  tnasteraof  former  times.  I 
^speak  not  6^  those  whose  prodtictions  stand  on>tbe  summit  of  art, 
%hich  add  to  their  intnnsie  value  the  incidental  merit  of  rarity,  atird 
are,  when  met  with,  estimated  beyond  gold  and  gems— of  a  Raf- 
faelle  or  a  lionai^o  dk  Vfi^ci — I  allude  ooly  to  &ose  whose  works 
are  numerous  and  wall  known — a  Titian — ^a  Guido — a  Rubens— a 
Rembrandt — a  Vandyke,  and  a  long  train  of  other  eminent  artists 
in  Italy,  in  Flnnders,  and  even  in  France,  who  dispensed  a  favor  as 
often  as  they  iinistied  a  picture,  and  by  upholding  the  dignity  estab- 
lished the  utility  of  the  art. 

But  higher  views  await  ns ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  should 
be  unjust  to  my  subject  were  I  to  rest  its  pretensions  here.  Not 
that  I  intend  to  enter  upon  a  definitiotl  of  the  pleasures  derived 
from  works  of  art,  or  of  their  collateral  influence  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter ;  but  I  hope  1  may  be  permitted,  io  a  more  general  and 
popular  way^  to  state  the  tttiiity  and  importance  of  these  pursuits. 
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.To  M'hat  mode  of  cxpressioiii  if  il  miftf  9o.1^.teiasadj,x)id  the  ancients 
resort,  when  they  wish^  to  perpetaate  dirough  future  ages  the  ideal 
forms  of  their  divinities,  the  acnievements  of  tlieir  heroes,  and  the 
resemblances  of  their  sages  and  theu  bards,  but  to  the  aid  of  sculp- 
ture?. .  Nor  h^/i  the  ui  itself.  di3ap|ioint<^d  the  expectations  ,.t)iat 
w^re  thus  formed  of  it*  The  figures  of  Alexander  .or  of  Pericles, 
.of  Socrates  or  of  Plato,,  of  Cicero  and  of  Cs^sar^  j  et  seem  to  Uye  in 
n^rhie,  aod  we.^re.as  w€;U  acquainted  viidi  tipeir  features  as  with 
those  jol  our  cquteinpor^afi^s  apd  oi^r  frienfls*  Nor  has  this  coofi* 
dence  in  the  immortality  of  art  dimiuisbed  in  our  Qi^n  tioif s.  For 
.the  heroic  deeds  by  ul^icb  so  many  of  our  countrymen  have  of  late 
years  been  distingui^bed,  and  vvliiph  tbrovt^,^  b^^am  of  imperishable 
glory  over  the  dark  gulpb .  of  calanpijty :  and  l^loodshed  in  which 
.  Europe  wa^  so  long  invqlved^  what  l^be^n  ^  higher  reconopqise^ 
.or  what  has  marked  in  a  more  effectual  fanner,  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  a  grat^fal  peqple,  .tb^n  tho^e  siplendid  ^luem^oriall^  of 
sculpture  which  hav^  bc^p  dj^vo^^d.to  tli^r  Q^emor3(.?  ^cb  as 
yqu,  who  now.  hear  me,  have  raised,  w;ith  pi^rioiic  and  , pious 
hands,  in  the  centre, of  your  towPyJn.ibe^id9t  odC,you^,qpmipf^f/9Jal 
transactions,  to  honor  the  me9K)ry.of  the  . greatest^ ,i^va|j..coiii- 
.niander  on  record,  and  whic;h  in  boj[VQring  him  hoporf  ypurr 
.selves^         ^    ^  './..'       ,  •.  p  ;•     .  .1  ■ 

But  the  limits  of  my.jpresent  di^cpurse  .nfja  circuAiscribje^* .  I 
cannot  on  this  occasipnent^r  with  yo^  into  the  pro^yipge.Qf  Uie^* 
ter  art  of  paintiug— describe  to  3fpuj^b^t.sjlie) possesses  ifjiiComw^ 
with  sculpture,  or  wb^-re.^e  exhibits  §H§rgi^».  pf,  her  q\%vu  .  I^fty 
indeed  safely  intrust^  it  to  yqur^Ives  to  app^^<;:iate  the.v^li)e.f)t;^  aj|;i 
art,  which  selects  for  you  whatever  is  interesting,  beautiful,  pr^.^mb* 
lime  'm  the  records  pf  past ,  s^ges,  ip^^  the  ^,vwl^  pf  preseiit  tip^^s, 
and  brings  it  in  its  most  impre^^iy^  ,£prm^  .^nd  ,^irqumstfttvfps,;  j^ 
living  4;plof;s  before  j^ou—?wmcbt  tif9ugjb  ipqnfiped^.pnly  to  onp  ji^or 
m^v,t  of  time,  can  conceutmte.in  jth^tpi^iat  the  pft^.t.aKi(}.tb^.fjiii^^ 
and  display  .a  scene  that  shall  H^rrp^  up  the.  iieelin^,,.pr  (delight  t^ 
.  mind  ;<^-*tbat  not  confijaed  to  tb^.  bounds,  of  rc^ity,,.can.e[it^Jy^ 
the  wilds  of  imagination,  and  giye  fofm^?md  fip;atures  to.thqse  id^^ 
which  the  poet  can  oulyj^xpress  in  glqwifigt^nd  ..appropriate ^1^- 
.  gU!^ge--rUiat  from  the  appear^anp^s  pf  extenaal  uj^tiire  cap, select,  aft^ 
:£x  her  ever-varying  features,,  and.give  to  the  charm  t^erived  frog^ 
^delightful  scenieryv  the  adclitiona^  charm  of.  the  coi^^davis . pQ>ver  p| 
art — and  lastly,  that  qm  add  to  all  this  the  ii^esjliinaabje  fai;ulij,  .^9. 
]^autifu%  desf^ribed.bxpOne  of  the  first  pp^f,of,the  pTi^ot 


'But  thou !  Serenely  silent  art ! 

By  heaven  i^d  ^ve#a(lt-t^ght^  l^d 
A  milder  solace  to  the  heart ; — 

The  sacred  image  of  a  Friend ! 


f 
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fqr  tibi^ifcapst  gjiy^  us.b^^l^J^he  dead, 
Bven  in  the  loveliest  logks  thev  wore! 

''  But  t^hH^t  it  maf  perb^|5s  \^  ^tsAm^  thirt  \M '  d^riene^sr  and  tb^ 
aYts  amply  repay  the;  entcx)uragemefit  tbisy  r^tert^/  it  toiay 'b^  ^up-: 
pos^d  that  the  same  r^mafks^'do  nbt  a|)p!y  to^the^mere  sttitRe^  of 
litfei^ture,  liehidi  Withdraw  so  gt*eat  st  pWrftiort  of  tinre  "from^  more 
s^^ribUs  avocations.  Tftfe  delight  and*  inatruetidn^vbich  these  stu- 
diei  communicate — the  pefp^toal  chftrm  lirHteh  tJtey  throw,  over 
oirrhottrt  of  leiitlre'-^the  resdurii^SfWhirch'thfey  afford  against  in*>» 
Iteric^  and' languor/ iftd  the  irtrohgbam^  whi(*  they  form  against 
t^cibus  dhd  degrading  piirsuifs^kll  tbese'i^H  ind^d  be  omversall; 
acknoSi^liedged ;  but  m  wh^t'tniannfer  tfrey  producea  re-action 'which 
contributes  to  the  general  vi''eialth  and*  prosperity  of  the  community, 
is  not  perhaps  so  (ea^  t6  perdeivet  '  IBtifl  Although  the  silent '*ntf 
modest  claims  of  literature  are  not  so*  apparent  as  those  of  scie^e 
and  the  fine  arts;  yet  they  are  ndtheA*  fess 'numerous  nor  le*s  sub* 
stantial.^— Even  their  ffl^ect  ttnd  initnediat^inflwehce,  in  this  respect; 
is  by  no  means  inconsidtrable.^  *Ho\V  gi^featl^,*ffa^  instance,  fliiii^ 
these  advantages  have  fceerf^ftW^tythe  cityf)f  Venice  during-  the 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  immense  number  of  lite** 
rary  prbdiictJons  wbidi  iisstretf 'Worn '"her  printing-  presses,  mirst  iiie* 
cessarily  have  employed  in  lu^YAtiVe  and  useful  occupations  A  very 
confeiderdHe  portion  of*1fee'lpo"pula6on.-^^Ih  the  succeeding  century, 
theie  profitable  pursuftls/  WHith  gJtVt;*  iafctivtty  to  so  many  different 
bi^aitch^s  'of  maniifa'cturr,  Were  'tfansferrigd  in  a  great  degree  to 
Holland  and  the  Ldvi^'Cburttriei  *'  ivh^re-tbe  excellent  and  learriied 
Works  of  so  many  eminent  schblarsf-Were  given  to  the  world  wi*h 
siich' ability,  industry,  and'cbi^recthfess,  as  to  raise  the  art  of  \Km\^ 
ing  above  the  rank  of  'i  mei^  tfitchanical  pt'ofession,  and  insepara- 
bly united  thenatttds  of  '^^Platft5tt,'^n  Elifevir,  or  a  Wc^tst^ki,  #i*i 
thtis6  of  a  Lipste;'  a  ScSligKiH,  8*0^viusartd  A  Oronoviu9,'j»  ihttt 
immense  number  of  beautlRrfVohimei  wMh^h  are  still  the  pride  of 
our  Collections.  Brit  W  is ^*lc«fr(f^ly  necessary  to*  recur  to  other 
times  and  countries,  t\hett  we  are -surrounded  by  the  niost  decisive 
proofs  of  the  importance  of  this  art  in  a  mere  pecuniary  and  ccmip 
merciar  point  of  view.  Such  has  of  latte'  beett'the  diffusion  of 
knowlerfge  and  the  progress  of  tasfe  in  thes^'  kingdoms,  such  the 
proficiency  made  by  our'H^riters  in  every  department,  that  in  order 
to  supply  the  avidity'of '  the  public,  immense  estabhshments  ^ad 
extensive  manufactories  are  required — employment  is  afforded  to 
a  great  budy  of  skilful  and  industrious  individuals,  and  the  exr 
ternal  as  well  as  internal  commerce  of  ^^e  country  greatly  pro- 
moted.      •  ..      ,  '♦ 
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These  iminediate  and  direcl'ttdv«iittg«»  aiaj  h^wefer  be  conm-- 
dered  as  advenbtioila  and  uiumportttit  when  compared  with  the 
betiefirs  which  society  enjoys  from  the  cultimtioit  of  litenitore* 
Other  branches  of  study  have  their  peculiar  objects  of  inqairy ; 
but  hers  are  uatimited  aed  iMMi>»ersal,  aod  she  may  Jbe  cottsidniBd 
as  the  support,  the  nurse,  add  the  guavdiao  of  all  the  rest     Wba^ 
tfier  the  discoveries  of  sci^ce  ase  to  be  eaplaioed  and  re^^ei^ed^ 
wfiethcr  the  principles  and  eoooeetioiig  of  the  fine  arts  are  tohfai# 
illiMtrafead,  whether  the  rulea  and  inalilutioQe  of  society  it»dim»  Co^ 
be  deanonairated  and  defined — it  is  she  who  is  iatruAted  «ith  Ibe. 
important  office.    It  is  her  pecufiar  task  to  express,  and  as  it  were 
to  embody  and  cloath  our  ideae  in^ciear^ -epprepriate  and  uii4qiM-< 
vocal  )anguage^<--to  preserve  and  improirethe  parity  and-^ecw^a^. 
of  expresaiott,  so  as  to  reader  4ie  eomaoRmicatioa  and  iqMMtli^ 
of  mind  stM  more  defitttei  clear  aad  p^fect.    It  is  iuiot^km^  Uk 
^row  an-  air  of  lidioula  or  CKmteoBpt  oft  the  amltifiirioos  bbd^a  of 
lexicograph^a  and  graasmariansi  aa  it  is  whett  we  walk  through  a 
weU^ordered  gas  deft  to  torn  a  gbiace  of  pity  or  indifferenc#a0i  the 
bumMe  laborers  who  are  binding  up  the  flowers^  or  eraiWMtiig 
die  weeds;  but  it  miafl'%e  renaelfibercd  that  without  thMe)fe»baraj. 
ithe  garden  would  soon  beeotne  a»  iMKtiicaMo  v(4Ideities^  W  aai 
tisetess  waste.    Let  4i9>  oaH  to'fiAtud  the  darkness  of  die  Middte 
age9**^that  long  and  feVevistisle^^ltha human  ifttallect^  HHd ask 
to  what  eircfinisftaiiees  we  are^t^  iHtribttte  our  restocafiiei^  d^^y^- 
light  and  to  exertioo .    A^  fe^^ilauMtiiag  ONKUttcripts,  long  iMUfen  . 
in  the  reeessea  of  ftMMuHie  supefsritiun,  and  discovered  ^bf^Atoe 
earff  students  of  Wotd^  lllid  Bj^tklhktSf  sei>«ed4ii  a  ab<M  lioi^  to 
excite  throughout  Europe  the  meet  mhpx  desire  of^  improveaieist 
The  immense  galph  ^-ha4- sepMiMid  the  humaa  racer ^as  po 
longer  a  barrier.  '•  Th^  Itroftg  inflettnoe^of  kiadved  geniiili^MMft^Cilt 
through  the  imc^f^  ^  tw^'tii0ii|itiid>  years;  and  the  scA^ilirsW 
tlie  fifteefRh-  ^sid  «))l«iMfrie^tftitrieii  Mre^  belter  ^icifMumed'iKith 
the  sentinfentB  ^  end'  'ffeMitli  '&^Meotirv<CDd<a€qais«iieats,  of  ik^ 
ancient  Greeks*  and  SeiMMI^'^him  Willi  tht»e«MiMr  Wa  coiHitty^ 
tnen  in  the  cetttury  iitomediaMy  ftretediligutheto.    i£  bdioJ4his!gMk 
of  speech  uid  the  commnnibti^efideai  jNM^easeiltM  to  tkainutian 
race,  how  must  wehori^ilKese  Slodles/tblfiettiot  iMiljjl  paapMMI^  the 
veice  of' former  ages,  but'opeivah  int««c|ulea  kietwtfen  <attelfjaiid 
natioa,  and  convert  ^  world  kto^one  oowii;  i'  0i^luMfi[mkmi\m 
the  political  and  comuiercial  coQccKiis^f  >aipi|Opliai>be^t<iilrtttte^ 
wilh  safety  and  advaat^gei  exisept  hy«ii-^uaimaciler!<iitb 
latigaiage,  the  customs^  and  themaon^mol'those  witbatbNi^eiiMr 
-tmnsactkms  are  to  take  ptaeef        -  i         t«    •    h,  7   ,:i     »  ilv 
'    Nor  IS  it  merely  on  preserviof  ithe^purity  or  4xtendiiigdlie?«tility 
of  Itti^uage  and  coo^osition  that  literatore  founds  her  pai^«Bai4M{ 
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$he  bu  also  ckji^tirtiRfmto.of  hec  own,  the  variiity  ^qcif  jum^n^rtaiiccr 
of  ^i^bich  ne«d  only  to  bQ  «liMted  Iq  be  iiojyepi^  ackfiowledp^ 
\i  u  to  bier  tbat  yue^  are  indebted  for.  the  recanis  pf  tbe  ipatkutioii^ 
^^  transactions  of  {mt  ages^-r'tbQS^  lights  and  laiMiUinarks  whloh 
eivibl«  »9.  to  steer  v^th  4|r6atj3ir  qai»fidQPC^  tbrpn^b  the  difiipiilti^ 
Uiat  rn^'j  y^X  msxqmA  uiw  It  is  abe  H^bo  has  embodied  aod  fira» 
s^r«ed»  ia  isiimor4ai  U»fii«Be^  those. splendid  psipducjkipi^s  of  facu^ 
ai^  ii«apiiait)0(m,;iybicb  f(w  so  amy  ^  ocotiiries  have  heea  tbt 
fji^il^t  aiid  glor^r  of  y^e  hHfnaii  ^aiic^iand  it  is  still  ber  pe«uUfS|; 
provinoa  .  .      . 

''  to  cs;tch.  tbe  loaimcxs  b.viD(  as  the;^  its^>'^ 

and  to  band  dowa  toMure  ag^  <be  true  fotv^  and  featuresi  and 
ch^^teristi<;  traits  pt  ui^  {vreseikt  day.  II  the  discayeiry  of  the  ai?t 
of  printing  be.  in  Smt^  as  iliinnsiiiilly  <^omidered|  one  of  the  inoat 
fprtmate^  eyfg[|ls  m  tbe  histor^f  ol«iaiJldQd^  ilis  wAf  by  tbci  e&ertio«s 
of  liteii^tnfe  that  ita  proeais^  «4imlN£f>  «^  bie  obtaunMl.  Will  if 
tb^H  be  saidy  that.thiM€vsUidiest,and.of6l^»atiops>  which  extend  to 
tbe  iiaQst  impis^tant  objects  of  bi49tan  inquiry  and  pursuit^  aod;yet 
uit^rjnk*  tbeiBselves  ia  tho.  daiily  end  hourly  c^ineerns  of  life,  whirh 
iniipr^^ve  tibe.  understandings  ^cbsJHiitbe  ienagination^  influence  the 
niprai  feelingSy  and  pwifj;  tk#  t#itei  are  ndverse  to  thaintereets  and 
itguriisiMa.to  the  cha^at^ter  of  %.great  ^ofiMnunity  I — If  such  bad  been 
tbe^  «eee^  19  it  ^f^:^  itbat  statee  and. kbiipdamawonU have ccmtended 
ior.tbe  hm&f^  of  having  givfn  birth  to  those  illustrious  poraoiif 
yikpm  Ifimes  f|dorn  the  ,4uin«ia  of  past  ^ges  i  or  is  there  any  cip» 
<^uwitaQC0;>tbat  tbrc^ftov^^r  ii,etQ^try,%jH%hter  luatre^  than  thai 
wbi^'ls  ^defiivediionft  tlie  imv^  acNi  celebrity  of  those  mw  of 
giCAWi^ioyibf^in  sho^.g»»B» 

In^tbus  Mtemptmg^a  Tindififite' tb«jtndies  4)f  literature  ap^  the 
ji\d^imtimi9i^Am  eriis  <dyie%iim  the  principle  of  utility,  X  ain 
mat  ijM«ijii4ble  theft  I  mey  be-  suppoM  u>  be  indi%ront  or  adve^ee 
tQfthQ>opinA9jfi9iPfdl[h9sexirbie  bavn  defend^  them  on  otbergroundfi 
Tbei^ar<e»«saiiy4M^pnafii'l^f^on|;endy  that  their  ^bjeot^is  to  please^i 
anditnl>o  9ttb^biii^fi^^f^mf^  H>«4aiivesfrom  tbei^  tp  the  bonoty 
ol:tbel.<^Mflli^r^livha^^i||ds^  ^be  iMkie^of  bis  wor^ks  Im  ^q^h 
th^iim  isutetttite  ilo  oiaiMlji  to  4dtegpni^  and  to  baaMtyi,  cornas^ndr 
ing  lifeioartaiii  fiaed  fMumiilea  ie^  cmr  oopM^ntion>  forn^  a.  port  .19^ 
bmgii«aiitimd^lNiKi^ce»fc4^  ,But  i^lst  X  adpiiit  the  full  f^sc^ 
of  this^Siigunieil]^  1  concave  tbaty  in  this  instance,  there  exists  no 
nefwsi^  foroi|g<fe|pqrati|ig  4ie  ideas  Qf  utility  and  of  pleasHret  afid 
ofi  r^dying « lor  omr  juatifini^tipn  on  one  of  them  only*  The  gift^i  qf 
^QtEmt09'm^6mibn»M  it  in  out 

poiwer  to  accept  of  that  which  is  iadiapeneably  accessary  with* 
outftal  .th^nahme  liqpte.compoHing  usjf>  iiqcept,of  the  piesaure 
tbai^.nieMnqpmies  iti*  .  W«j»ay  inoco^ely  ..^^i^ppose  that  lin<q  pro* 
•pfKrtib  beentilnJ  flowers^  or  swnet  sounds  ar«  h^wf  th^  dignity  or 
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miwcirrtiy  the  attention  of  an  improved  and  rational  mind ;  bnt  we 
caimot  close  our  ears  to  the  morning  song  of  the  lark,  nor  avoid 
the  sight  of  the  landscape  ;  unless  we  refuse  to  breathe  the  breath 
of  heaven,  and  relinquish  the  cheerful  beam  of  day ;  and  if  we 
resolve  that  otir  paHite  shall  not  be  gratified,  we  must  deprive  our* 
aelves  of  that  nutriment  which  is  necessary  to  our  very  existence. — 
Apply  this  to  all  the  conveniencies  atid  even  the  elegancies  of  lifer 
and  then  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  result  of  this  system  of  intdlcctual 
and  physical  enjoyment,  to  which  the  cynical  and .  short-sighted 
observer  has  applied  the  equivocal  and  injurious  term  of  luxury  ? ' 
That  great  classes  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  conjimupity  are 
employed — ingenuity  excited — ^talents  rewarded — wealth  circulated 
dm>ugh  an  infinite  variety  ofxhamiels,  and  a  general  bond  of  union, 
arising  from  an  interchange  of  services  and  rewards,  is  formed 
amongst  the  vast  family  of  the  hunmn  race. — **  A  man  of  benevo^ 
lence,"  says  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  **  whose  mind  is  tinctured  with 
philosophy,  will  view  all  the  different  improvements  in  arts,  in 
commerce,  and  in  the  sciences,  as  co-operating  to  promote  the 
tniioir,  the  happiness,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind.'^  Utility  and 
)>leasure  are  thus  boend  together  iti  an  indissoluble  chain,  and 
what  the  author  of  nature  has  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder. 

From  the  preceding  observations 'may  we  not  then  be  allowed 
to  conclude,  as  the  result  of  our  present  inquiry,  that  Vrith  regard 
to  taste  and  science,  as  well  as  ill  other  respects,  mankind  are  th^ 
architects  of  ttieir  own  fortunes ;  (gihd  that  the  degree  of  th^  sue* 
cess  will,  in  general,  be  in  pvoportiofi  to  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
their  exertions.  ^To  suppose  that  the  human  race  is  subjected  to  a 
certain  and  invariable  law,  by  which  they  continue  either  to  dege^ 
berate  or  to  improve  ;  to  presume  that  the  progress  of  civilization, 
Science,  and  taste,  is  Kmited  to  certain  climates  and  tracts  of  coun- 
try ;  or  to  adopt  the  idea  'that  wbea  they  have  arisen  to  a  certain 
d<egree  of  exceilenRce,  they  must>  in  the  common  course  of  afitirSy 
necessarily  decline,  is  to  deaden  aH  exertion  and  to  subject  the 
poM'ers  of  the  mind  to  the  operations  of  inert  matter,  or  the  fluctu- 
ations of  accident  and  chance.  Experience,  ho^^'ever,  demonstrates 
that  it  is  to  the  iniuence  of  moral  causes,  to  those  dispositions  and 
arrangements  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  that  are  pecuhariy  witbin  our 
own  power,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  reasons  of  the  progreas  or 

.  1  ''In  nations  depending  for  their  wealth  and  greatness  upon  arts  and 
lateftufactures,  it-  is  the  grossest  mistake  to  i^aa^ine  that  matters  uf  this 
kmd  are  inditferent.'  They  ut  on  the  contrary  of  high  idsforta&ce.-7>Fally 
oaly  diGcUtaib  a^inst  the  iuaLurif  s  of  the  wealthy,  oeqaus^  it  ist  tuo  short- 
sighted to  see  that  the)  nlieve  the  iiecessities  of  the  poor.  Nothing  iuij^ 
verishes  a  people  but  what  is  taken  withoui  measure  by  governments  mm 
the  ccfmtbon  stock — aH  other  expenses — wise  or  unwise  in  the  Individuals, 
S004  return  to  at,  and  are  sources  of  universal  wealth.''    Armata,  vol.  ri. « - 
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Recline  of  liberal  studies*     It  is  to  the  establishmeHt  of  rational 
liberty — ^^to  the  cqnliiiuMice  of  public  tranquillity — to  succe^iC^l 
industry  andimtioiiarprdsperityy  9nd  to  the  wish  to  pay  due  honor 
to  gmiiot  and  talents,  tl^t  we  are  certainly  to  refer  the  imi^ovf^ 
.menls  tbat  tftke  place«    Thf  true  friends  of  literature  will  therc^ 
fore  perceiv^^  that  oothkig  which  relates  to  the  coaditiou  9nd  well- 
ibeing  of  mankhid  can  be  to  them  a  matter  of  iadiife^e.f^ce;-iH[^l 
that  k  is  not  by  a.€onl|Qed  aiKl  immediate  attention  to  oi^  single 
.Ckblect  that  we  f^  t^  hope  for  success*    The  f  esult  of  these  studies 
jnay  be  jcon^tpafsed  p^  the  deUcio^is  fruit  of  a  large  and  dprisl^iijg 
tree ;  b«it  if  we  wish  to  obtain  it  in  perfection^  our  attention  mu^t 
be  p%id  to  the  nurture  of  its  fx^pte  and  the  protection  of  its  branches. 
M^hatever  therefore  Itods  to  debilitate  the  minds  of  youth;  .to 
alfeeoat^  them  from  graver -pui^i^ts;  and  to  call  Uiem  away  fro^i 
thove  inore  serious  ftn4  iudispen^le  obligations  which  ought  to 
form  die  cohiiiin,  on  t^bieb  the  capitd  may  at  length  be  er^ted,  is 
not  only  irtpirious  to  the  concerns  of  leal  life,  but  actually  defeats  i^s 
own  object*    It  is  to  the  ui^oa  of  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  the 
affairs  of  the  woi^,  tbatt  we  are  to^look  forwards  towards  the  ini« 
prov^ment  of  both;  towards*  the  stability  and  foundation  of  th^ 
Oiie^  and  the  grace  and  of  ntunent  of  the  o4h^ ;  aud  this  union  is 
most  likely  to  be  effected  by  eslablishnaents  in  the  riature  of  tfa^e 
present  Institotioii,  ^founded  in  the  midst  i>i  a  great  commercial 
coflcimunity;  and  lurfdiiig  oul  opportunities  of  instruction^  not  only 
to  those  intended  for  the  higher  apd  mora  independent  ranks  pf 
life,  but  for  those  who,  amidst  the  duties  of  an  active  profession,  or 
.the  ei^gementsjof  mercanule  conoeruflii  wish  to  cultivate  their  in« 
.  telleetual  powers  and  acquirem^ts*  ^ 

Nor  is  it  to  ^he  p^od  of  youth  alone  that  the  purposes  of  this 
IusdtutionareffileiKle4  to  he  c^^oed*.  Education  is  the  proper 
emplojfmeaty  not  only  of  our  early  .years>  but  of  our  whole  liv^es; 
and  they  who,  satisfied  wi&  their  attainments,  neglect  to  aysul 
themselves  of  the  improye^ients  which  are  daily  ticking  place  \n 
every  department  of  human  *knowle<%e,  will  in  a  f^w  years  hai^e 
.  the  mortification  to  find  themselves  x  surpaj»e^  by  much  younger 
rivals*  in  order  to  giforditbe  b«s#  possible  opportunity  of  prevent* 
ing  such  a  result,  it  is-^  avowedobjeet  of  thia  Institution,  not  Only 
to  establish  a  systMB  of  academical  education,  but  to  dr^wfrom 
eveiy  part  of  the  uuited  kingdoms  4he  best  instructors  that  can  l^e 
obtained,  on  those  subjects  which  are  of  the  first  iraportaiice  and 
the  highest,  interest. to  .mankind.  By  these  means  an  establishment 
will  be  formed,  original  in  its  p|an,  and  efficient  in  its  operatiioi|  ; 
affording  to  the  inhabitaats  of  this  great  town  an  opportum^  fii 
domestic  instruction  for  their  chikhren,  equal,  it  is  hoped,  to  wy 
that  can  elsewhere  be  obtained;  and  preventing  the  necesskf  <^ 
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resorting  to  those  distant  seminaries,  where^aniidst  Ae  promiscuoisa 
society  of  youthful  associates^  the  character  is  left  to  be  formed  as 
chance  and  circumstances  maf  direct.  Nor  will  the  course  of 
instruction  cease  with  the  period  of  manhood ;  but  will  be  ccfu- 
tinued  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  in  future  life ;  thereby  carrying  the  acquirements  of  youth  into 
real  use ;  applying  tliem  to  the  practical  concerns  of  the  world,  and 
preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  that  absurd  and  inlire  relinquishment 
.of  the  benefits  and  attainments  of  education,  which  generally  takea 
place  at  the  precise  time  when  they  should  be  convert^  to  tbeir 
most  useful  and  important  purposes. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  not  trespass  Airther  on  your 
indulgence,  than  to  mention  one  other  object,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  this  Institution.  The  great  end 
of  all  education  is  to  form  the  character  and  regulate  the  conduct 
of  life ;  and  every  department  of  it  must  be  considered  merely  as 
auxiliary  to  this  purpose.  Experience  however  shows,  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  rules  and  precepts,  and 
another  to  apply  them  to  practice ;  as  a  mechanic  may  possess  the 
implements  of  his  profession  without  having  acquired  the  skill  to 
use  them*  The  same  observation  applies,  perhaps  yet  more 
strongly,  to  all  those  precepts  which  are  mtended  to  influence  the 
moral  character  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  life.  For  this  pur.« 
.  pose  various  systems  of  ethics  have  been  formed,  by  which  the 
rules  of  moral  duty  are  laid  down  in  the  most  explicit  and  satis- 
factory manner  ;  fipr  has  there,  perhaps,  been  any  neglect  in  incul- 
cating these  systems  on  the  minds  of  our  young  men,  who,  in  many 
instances,  study  these  works  as  an  essential  part  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  become  no  unskilful  disputants  on  their  most  important 
to{>ics.  But  between  the  impressing  these  systems  on  tlie 
memory,  and  the  giving  them  ap  operative  influence  on  the  con* 
duct  and  on  the  heart,  the^e  is  stilt  an  essential  difference.  It  is 
'  one  thing  to  extend  our  knowledge,  and  another  to  improve  our 
disposition  and  influence  our  will.'  It  seems  then  essentially 
necessary  to  a  coiiiplete  system  of  education,  that  the  principles  of 
moral  conduct,  as  laid  down  by  our  most  distinguished  writers, 
should  be  enforced  and  recommended  to  practice  by  every  induce- 
i^ent  that  instruction  and  persuasion  can  supply.  It  is  therefore 
my  earnest  wish,  that  iq  addition  to  the  various  scientific  and  literary 

*  It  is  wcH  pbserved  by  a  celebrated  fbreign  writer^  that  ^'  a  cultivated 
understanding  without  a  good  and  virtuous  heart,  taste  and  information 
without  integrity  and  piety,  cannot  produce  happiness  either  to  ourselves  or 
ethers ;  and  that  so  cifcumstancea,  our  souls  cau  reap  only  everlasting 

Ihaine,  instead  of  hc^r  fro^n  pur  acquiremepts,*'    Ceikrt^  if^al  L^a^ 
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jbahjetU  already  proposed  by  this  losiitufion^  a  series  of  ledfirte 
should  be  delivered  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  conduct 
of  life ;  intended  to  exemplify  the  rules  of  moralityi  and  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  them,  not  merely  by  a  scientific  elucidation,  but  by 
a  practical  view  of  theaffiurs  of  the  world,  the  consequences  of  a 
neglect  or  perforinance  of  the  various  duties  of  life,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feelings,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  above  all,  by 
the  sublime  sanctions  of  the  religion  we  profess.  By  these 
means,  and  by  these  alone,  the  various  acquisitions  made  in  every 
departmentof  science  or  taste  will  be  concentrated  in  one  pointy 
directed  to  one  great  object,  and  applied  to  their  proper  purpose 
*-^the  illustration  and  peiiection  of  the  hqm^  characterf 
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NOTE.— ^«  At  the  moment  when  I  was  writing  upon  this  sub- 
jfcty  M*  de  Chateaubriand  was  publishing  his  work,  on  the  Po^ 
lifieal  SjfsUm  foUawed  by  the  Ministers.  Having  the  same  sub- 
feet  to  work  upon,  as  I  am  proud  of  sharing  his  principles,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondfcred  at  if  some  of  his  ideas  should  appear  to  flow. 
from  my  pen,  and  still  less  can  any  body  be  surprised  at  the  im* 
memie  distance  to  which  his  admitable  talents  have  brought  his 
lystorical  view»  beyond  the  feeble  outline  I  have  been  able  to 
trace.*' 


GfiMTLEMEK, 

We  had  long  in  vain  flattered  ourselves  Aat  the 
king's  ministers  (more  eidighlened  upon  the  true  situation  of 
France,  and  upon  the  dudes  imposed  upon  them  by  the  charter, 
and  above  all  upon  the  true  Sjjpport  of  authority)  would  no  more 
bring  before  you  the  discussion  of  a  quiestio'n  which  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  debate,  and  in  which  they  have  been 
so  successfully  opposed  both  in  this  House  and  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies;  and  we  hoped  that  at  last  they  would  leave  to  a 
severe  but  equitable  law  already  established,  tne  care  of  checking 
the  abuses  of  the  press  and  of  tne  periodical  journals.  I  was  not 
wrong  ytihexi  last  year  I  said  in  diis  seat  to  die  noble  peers  who 
did  not  join  in  my  opinion^  that  they  were  perhaps  mistaken  in 

Siving  a  too  full  confidence  to  the  promises  then  made  to  them  i 
lat  men  do  not  willingly  give  up  me  power  they  possess,  and  that 
year  after  year  we  must  look  for  the  ccmtinuation  of  that  arbitrary  < 
system,  apparenthr  so  favorable  to  those  who  make  it  the  engini^' 
d*  their  passions,  out  yet  in  reality  subverting  the  authority  wbidi' 
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trusts  to  its  support/  and  whidi  is  so  unworthy  of  a  minislter  who 
would  be  a  true  statesman. 

You  are  this  day,  gentlemen,  called  upon  to  re-enact  and  extend 
to  the  end  of  the  next  session,  that  is  to  say  for  fifteen  or  perhaps 
eighteen  months  longer,  the  law  which  gives  to  the  minister  of 
police  an  absolute  control  over  the  periodical  journals.  What 
motives  have  been  laid  before  you  to  justify  this  fresh  suspension 
of  our  constitutional  laws  ?  Very  weak  ones  indeed,  it  must  be 
owned.  Some  loose  hints  have  been  thrown  out  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times ;  yet  allowing  thftt^  tl)e|^  are  somewhat  im- 
proved, it  is  no  strong  argument  for  the  necessity  of  this  new  law. 
Some  dark  and  mysterious  insinuations  have  been  dropped  upon 
our  situation  relative  to  foreign  powers.  We  are  told  of  the  in- 
solence of  some  wretched  news-%riters,  we  are  threatened  with 
the  prospect  of  seeing  again  in  a  few  days,  a  second  Marat  or  a 
Father  Duchene^  &c.  All  such  arguments  can  only  be  addressed 
to  men  weak  enough  to  require  that  licentiomness  may  be  allowed 
to  the  press  and  the  journals,  instead  of  legal  jreedom.  Once  for 
all  let  us  understand  that  we  call  for  a  la*m  ;  we  wish  for  that  onl^ 
which  the  charter  has  decreed.  Let  that  law  be  as  strict  as  the 
prudence  of  the  ministers  may  require ;  the  two  chambers  may 
modify  it*  if  they  think  it  necessary  so  to  do.  What  we  object  to 
now,  what  we  shall  always  object  to,  is  arbitrary  discretion.  What 
we  require  is,  that  all  may  be  done  according  to  law.  We  may 
be  free  under  the  government  of  the  strictest  laws.  Liberty  con- 
sists in  being  out  of  the  reach  of  arbitrary  discretion. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  commissaries  of  the 
g4>vernment  and  the  supporters  of  the  sketch  of  the  law  upon  the 
liberty  of  die  press,  after  having  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  dis- 
cussed in  a  most  learned  and  luminous  manner  thei  first  part  of 
that  law,  seemed  all  at  once  to  feel  the  ground  giving  way  under 
them,  when  they  came  to  the  article  27. ;  which  for  reasons  un- 
known till  now,  was  to  undergo  such  a  strange  metamorphosis*. 

Initiated  no  doubt  in  the  mysteries  of  government,  they  thought 
.1%  of  no  use  to  throw  away  their  time  in  vain  discussions,  and  they 
thought  themselves^,  again  sure,  that  the  magical  wand,  which  at 
6ne  stroke  had  turned  the  alteration  of  an  article  in  a  proposed 
law,  into  a  law  clothed  with  every  constitutional  form,  will  fully 
perform  the  miracle  intended,  and  give  the  ministers  a  second 
victory  as  brilliant  and  eve^n  more  decisive  than  the  firsts 

What  means  have  we  then  left  with  which  to  strive  against  such 
^  fcMTsnidable  power?  are  we  again  compelled  to  tire  out  your' 
patience;  to  dwell  upon  tedious  arguments  which  have  been  re- 
peated till  they  create  disgust?  Must  we  read  again  the  clause  in 
tbe  charter  which  ^elates  to  the  liberty  of  publishing  opipions^  and 
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io  the  necessity  of  a  law  to  check  the  abuses  of  the  press  ?  Shall 
we  waste  your  time  and  our.  own  in  showing  that  all  supposed 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the  press  must  be  delusive,  as  long 
as  an  arbitrary  discretion  will  be  allowed  to  control  the  periodical 
journals?  That,  these  journals,  from  the  immense  number  of 
traders  which  they  get,  throw  light  or  darkness  altogether  upon 
the  press;  that  no  work,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  can  obtain 
notoriety  without  their  assistance;  and  that  their  restraint  will 
insure  the  complete  servitude  of  the  press.  All  these  truths  have 
been  a  hundred  times  repeated :  to  what  purpose  should  we  again 
bring  them  forward  ?  He  may  be  in  the  wrong,  who  is  ever  so 
right,  if  he  tires  out  his  audience.  I  will  not  run  sudi  a  risk  ^ 
but  I  will  dare  to  rise  to  considerations  of  a  superior  order,  and 
leaving  the  beaten  paths  of  argument,  I  will  bring  to  a  special 
point  a  question  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  completely  of  a  specific 
nature.  I  will  bring  it  to  its  true  bearing;  and, addressing  the  agents 
of  power,  I  will  ask  of  them  by  what  right  do  you  call  upon  u^ 
for  a  new  concession  of  our  liberties  ?  How  have  you  made  use 
of  the  pow^r  with  which  you  have  been  hitherto  entrusted  ? 

It  was  so  well  understood  that  this  was  our  vantage  groutid>  that 
tinfaii'  prejudices  have  been  started  against  us  to  weaken  our  attack.. 
A  charge  so  often  repeated^  has  again  been  brought  against  us» 
that  we  argue  against  our  own  conviction,  aiid  that  we  censure 
measures  out  of  dislike  to  the  men  who  bring  theift  forward. 
You  kave  nb  rights  says  a  minister,  to  reproach  me  ^ith  Hoi  having 
4Qtie  justice  to  your  confidence^  for  you  have  dlWtiys  refiised  to 
gratU  it  to  me.  {Sans  acception  des  chosesj  et  des  actis  de  rautorite.) 

Here  indeed  I  must  wonder  at  the  want  of  memory  of  hi^  ex- 
cellency. It  is  not  so  long  since  he  has  been  raised  to  the  height 
of  power,  that  his  elevation  should  already  make  him  lose  sight 
ibf  his  introduction  to  the  ministry.  Unknown  to  most  of  us 
when  the  king  honored  him  with  his  confideiice,  what  prejudices 
could  we  entertain  against  him  ?  This  royal  confidence  made  it 
our  duty  to  grant  him  our  own :  he  had  it  completely,  as  we  proved 
it,  by  supporting  him  with  all  our  interest  in  the  iirst  acts  of  his 
adniinistratibn.  Has  he  already  forgotten  that  we  never  hesitated 
to  entrust  him  with  that  power  of  which  he  now  wished  to  extend 
the  cbiitmuation  ?  This  w,  they  say,  what  proves  ytmr  inf^ice: 
you  graHied  us  then,  'what  ijou  refuse  us  tiam,  what  yOu  would 
solicit  Jot  yourselves,  were  you  in  our  ptace :  this  shff^s  that 
you  are  onty  political  apostates, 

i^uCh  are  tne  compliments  which  were  addf-es'sed  to  tiS  a  month 
ago  in  the  Journal  (f  Paris,  and  yet  the  ininister  prestitnek  to 
'say  tMt  he  has  never  thrown  out  any  abuse  against  tibe  minority 
of  the  chambers  { 
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By  the  unwearied  use  Of  such  weapons  for  these  fifteen  months 
past,  we  have  been  exposed  to  aii  iilcfessant  fire  of  irtvectives  and 
calumnies,  without  ever  having  experienced  the  generosity  of  be- 
ing allowed  to  defend  ourselves;  We  must  therefor^  make  out 
defence  in  this  place,  {cette  tribune).* 

This  place  must  be  our  Paris  journal,  and  our'  general  journal^ 
and  we  must  answer,  not  in  the  same  language,  for  it  is  unworthy 
of  us,  but  by  arguments  and  facts';  we  must  answer  this  torrent 
of  daily  absurdities,  by  Which  it  is  intended  we  should  be  over- 
whelmed. 

No — We  neither  niake  war  upon  yom  nor  upon  y6irr  places,  biit 
upon  the  fatal  system  which  you  have  adopted,  aM  whidi  will 
drag  us  all  into  the  same  gulf  with  the  king,  Ffahce,  afhd  the 
monarchy.  If,  on  this  occasion,  we  direct  our  observations  against 
individuals,  it  is  because  We  know  not  how  it  is  possible  to  speak 
against  a  law  of  exceptions,  always  called  for  by  cirtumstan^es^ 
without  considering  who  are  the  men  who  direct  these  circum- 
stances, and  how  they  influence  them.  Every  thing  has  been  said 
upon  general  principles:  ought  we,  ot  can-  we  not  allow  youour 
confidence  ?  I  say  it  again.  There  lies  the  whote  question. 

No — We  are  not  political  apostates :  we  still  think,  that  the 
suspension  even  of  a  fundamental  law,  may  be  advantageous  and 
even  necessary,  in  some  great  crisis  threatening  the  exigence  of  thfe 
kingdom  .  or  of  civil  society.  And  to  be  sure  if  any  period  bore 
that  character,  it  was  that  which  immediately  followed  the  hundred 
days.  Authoritv  then  required  a  power  almost  unboundeth  You 
requested  it  in  the  name  of  our  country,  for  the  salvation  of  our 
country — we  should  have  been  guilty  ourselves,  if  we  had  not 
complied. 

We  withdraw  it  how  :  we  are  ndt  changed :  but  you  have  not 
redeemed  your  pledge.  You  oUght  to  have  ensured  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom :  you  had  the  means.  But  hitherto  you  have  only 
secured  the  safety  of  the  ministry. 

And  after  all.  What  is  this  system  so  muCh  vaunted  of  by  you 
and  by  your  journals  ?  This  system.  Which  you  d^^scribe  as  the  work 

•  * 

*  **  An  objection  will  be  made  to  me  (and  M.  le  Rapporteur  has  begun  it) 
from  the  state  of  the  journals  for  the  last  week :  to  be  sure  at  the  rooftient 
.  when  the  general  attention  is  so  forcibly  drawn  to  the  question  bef<)fe  us, 
an  attempt  might  be  mtide  to  secure  the  apjftrobation  of  the  pufaiie,  bj  pant- 
ing for  a  moment  a  sbad&w  of  liberty  to  a  certain  journal.  Two  nieipbers 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  insulted  on  account  of  the  opinions  they  had 
given  on  this  question,  were  allowed  tliO  liberty  of  being  defended.  .  But 
let  us  look  to  the  end^ — Nobody  can  be  deceived  by  so  clumsy  a  contrivance. 
I  appeal  from  what  th^  Journals  are  jtfst  at  this  miditieDty  to 'what  they  have 
been  for  the  last  fifteen  month*,  to  what  thej'wete  even  a  week  ago,  t9. what 
they  may  probably  be  in  another  day. 
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of  wisdom,  asserting  in  a  more  imperious  tone  than  any  mmiater 
ever  dared  to  assume  before  the  chambers,  that  it  ought  never  to 
be  altered.  We  have  seen  empires  and  dynasties  fall  around  us  \ 
but  the  Count  de  Decases  announces  to  the  universe,  that  his 
plans  ought  for  ever  to  govern  us  and  our  posterity.  Here,  then,  is. 
this  system,  such  as  the  minister  himself  has  taken  the  pains  of 
unfolding  it. 

It  is  to  rcyalise  the  natiorit  to  nationalise  the  monarchjf.  Roy- 
alise  the  nation  !  This  is  as  much  as  to  tell  us  that  the  nation  is 
not  royalist.  This  assertion  is  not  new.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in 
some  reports  published  in  1815.  In  these  reports  the  king  was 
told,  that  there  were  not  in  France  above  ten  departments  attached 
to  the  royal  cause. 

Then  the  object  proposed  was  to  royalise  the  nation,  to  consoli- 
date the  alliance  between  the  revolution  and  the  monarchy  \  and 
the  means  offered  to  obtain  that  end,  were  much  the  same  as  have 
been  used  for  the  last  fifteen  months.  The  re-imion  of  the  cham- 
ber {introiwaUe  ? )  gave  a  direct  lie  to  such  assertions.  It  proved 
tliat  France  was  royalist :  it  showed  that  the  business  of  the  minis- 
ter should  have  been,  not  to  royalise  the  nation,  but  to  keep  up 
the  ^irit  of  royalty  that  it  possessed.  Is  this  end  attained  ?  ^  Are 
there  hopes  that  it  may  ?  It  would  be  too  painful  to  contrast 
what  we  were  then,  with  regard  to  public  spirit,  with  what  we  are 
now,  and  what  we  might  have  been.     Let  us  go  on. 

Nationalise  roj/aUsm  !  If  such  is  your  intention,  why  do  you 
allow  it  to  be  atucked  every  day  by  journals  which  cannot  write 
a  line,  without  the  permission  of  ministers,  and  who  often  write 
by  their  orders  ?  If  the  press  was  free,  I  should  not  wonder  at 
their  using  their  ink  and  their  paper  in  propagating  the  doctrines 
of  a  government  de  facto,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  law  of  nature*  But  then  a  severe  law,  clearly  expressed, 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  account  for  their  conduct  $  and 
more  than  that,  the  disgust  of  the  public,  wearied  of  these  ora- 
tOFSy  is  now  convinced,  that  if  the  cause  of  these  declaimers  could 
again  be  triumphant,  the  result  could  only  be  what  it  was  fori- 
merly,  the  most  scandalous  atheism,  the  most  intolerable  despot- 
ism, and  more  excessive  misery.  This  is,  not  then  what  I  fear» 
but  that  such  writings  should  be  announced,  and  often  praised,  in 
journals  that  are  under  the  direction  of  authority,  when  the  sam^ 
^vor  is  refused  to  other  works  displaying  the^f  urest  principles  of 
monarchy,  the  respect  due  to  the  king,  to  his  dynasty,  to  the 
charter^  to  all  the  foundations  of  social  order.  That  attempts 
should  be  made  to  stifle  such  works  in  their  birth,  because  they 
are  not  sheltered  by  the^  only  passport  now  of  any  value,  the 
praises  of  the  minister,  the  praises  of  the  order  of  the  5th  of 
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Sept,  and  the  praises  of  the  law  of  elections.  This  is  athi* 
trary,  this  is  scandalous.  Have  I  not  a  right  to  draw  as  a  con-^ 
elusion,  that  the  object  in  view  is  not  so  much  to  nationalise  roy- 
alism  in  France,  but  rather  ministerialism  ? 

But  the  intended  object  is  to  bring  forgetfulness  of  the  past, 
and  to  quench  all  hatreds.  Nothing  can  be  more  praiseworthy 
than  suc)i  an  intention :  it  was  the  king's  first  thought  when  he 
returned  into  his  kingdom.  But  how  came  a  plan  so  worthy  of 
wise  ministers,  to  bring  such  an  opposite  result  ?  We  wish  to 
forget  past  times ;  and  for  the  last  fifteen  months,  the  journals 
have  not  ceased  talking  about  them  !  Let  us  uAderstand  ourselves* 
There  is  a  past  time  which  some  persons  would  wish  to  make  us 
forget  \  but  there  is  another  of  which  the  remembrance  must  be 
kept  up  at  any  rate.    We  shiall  prove  our  assertion. ' 

Not  a  month  ago  there  appeared  in  a  journal  an  article  which 
'  spoke  highly  of  the  sublime  exertions  of  the  nation  in  1792.  Sub* 
lime  exertions  !  which,  as  every  body  knows,  produced  the  10th  of 
Aug.,  the  2d  of  Sept.  and  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL  'This  is  the 
past  time  of  which  the  memory  is  perpetuated.  In  the  same  week 
a  journalist  was  punished  for  having  dared  to  insert  in  his  pamph- 
let, a  fragment  of  die  funeral  oratioin  of  the  Vendean  General 
Boiichamp.  The  heroic  examples  of  a  martyr  to  fidelity  are  per- 
haps dangerous  to  record.  This  is  the  past  event  which  we  must 
be  made  to  forget. 

Tou  wish  to  quench  hatreds.  But  the  journals  never  cease  to 
blow  up  the  ancient  aversion  of  the  people  to  the  classes  formerly 
privileged.  All  the  declamations  of  1789  against  the  priests,  and 
against  the  nobles,  ihake  their  appearance  again  every  morning; 
Tnese  men,  who  have  no  remains  of  that  former  prosperity  which 
had  excited  so  much  envy,  and  which  they  have  expiated  by  a  long 
series  of  misfortunes,  vtrho  have  nothing  \m  but  their  remembrance 
and  an  honorable  name,  are  every  day  represented  as  monsters, 
devoured  by  the  Airst  of  revenge.  A  pamphlet  announced  in 
the  journals,  (if  it  had  not  been  for  that  circumstance  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  it,)  because  it  exalts  to  the  skies  the  ordonnarice  of 
the  5th  of  i^ept.,  said  some  time  ago,  that  the  fury  of  these  men 
(the  nobles)  tended  to  raise  again  the  scaffolds  of  1793.^ 

Every  morning  the  tribute  eJcpected  from  the  journalist, 'is  an 
article  against  those  who  favor  ancient  errors,  antiquated  doctrines, 
and  Gothic  prejudices.    I  have  preserved  diis  nomenclature,  for^^ 
it  never  varies.  * 

Is  it  by  suth'a  work  as  J^  Pajfsan  et  le  Gentilhomme  that  you 

^  The  title  of  .this  .pamp^et  is  De  la  Fraqc^i  ou  5  Sept.  18i5«    De  la 
franceou,  5  Nov.  1817. 
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think  to  bring  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  and  to  quench  hatred?  I 
quote  this  work,  because  the  author  is  knpwn.  He  is  one  of  your 
agents ;  he  has  made  a  boast  of  it  himself.  I  quote  it,  because 
none  has  been  circulated  with  a  more  liberal  profusion,  announced 
or  praised  more  by  the  journals :  and  it  is  publicly  notorious,  that 
a  criticism  upon  that  infamous  libel,  sent  by  a  known  writer,  has 
been  refused  by  all  the  journalists. 

Writings  of  that  stamp  have  not  the  full  effect  that  was  intend- 
ed by  their  publication.  The  people  are  weary  of  hatreds:  they 
have  closely  inspected  the  conduct  of  those  men  calumniated  with 
80  much  perseverance.  Their  misfortunes  have  brought  tliem 
nearer  to  the  public  eye :  it  is  not  among  them  that  they  are  to  look 
for  their  enemies. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  read  more  than  the  peo- 
ple, upon 'whose  minds  the  journals  and  writings  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  baneful  influence. 

This  influence  has  shown  itself  in  the  very  place  where  it  was 
intended  it  should  operate;  in  the  electoral  colleges>^(and  we 
foretold  it  in  our  opinion  upon  the  law  of  electicMis).  In  those 
elections,  in  which  every  thing  went  on  so  calmly,  if  wc  are  to 
believe  the  ministers  and  their  friends,  you  might  see  whether 
past  times  were  forgotten,  and  hatreds  extinguished*  They  were 
not  however  so  in  the  hearts  of  those  men  who  insulted  me  in 
the  market  place  at  Beauvais,  as  being  one  of  that  cast,  cursed  by 
the  everlasting  enemies  of  the  people.  Poor  fellows,  who  durittg 
the  twelve  years  which  I  spent  near  them,  gvoaning  under  tfa^ 
dame  tyranny,  treated  me  then  as  a  friend,  as  a  companion  in 
misfortune  !  I  cannot  be  angry  with  them ;  they  were  only  repeat- 
ing the  lesson  they  were  taught.  It  is  a  lesson  they  havd  learned 
in  your  journals. 

As  I  have  begun  to  9peak  of  the  elections  of  this  year,  bow  can 
I  forget  the  spectacle  they  have  displayed  in  this  capital  ?  It  ie  in 
this  field  of  action  that  ministers  must  have  acquired  a  fuU^  convic- 
tion, that  if  there  are  men  whom  neither  abuae  nor  flights  can  disk 
gust,  there  are  others,  whom  neither  kindness  nor  flattery  can 
gain  over.  There  a  power  showed  itself,  which  not  having  dared 
to  appear  daring  the  session  of  1815,  raised  at  once  its  andacioius 
front,  at  the  period  of  the  5th  of  Sept* :  it  gained  strength  by  the 
law  of  elections,  a  power  which  the  ministers  thought  they  had 
fully  obtained  by  the  protection  which  they  gl»e  it  in  the  eleciforal 
colleges  of  1816,  but  which  spurned  their  favor,  because  tbey  saw 
in  ft  only  a  matk  of  their  own  strength^  a^  of  th^  feav  which 
they  created.  A  power  which  is  dreadful  indeed  when  feared, 
and  vanishes  when  it  is  despised,  and  would  hsrve  been  altogether 
insignificant  if*  it  had  not  been  thought  of  ^  some  imjportance.  <' 
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Theh  forva  short  time  the  jouvnalft used  another  language.  PariSy 
quite  astonished,  awoke  by  hearing  for  the  first  time.a.call  upon  the 
royalists.  These  royalists,  whose  influence,  during  "the  preceding 
night  it  was  attempted  to  be  checked,  by  means  >which  ftom  geneo* 
rosity  Iwill  not  :cdll  by  their  true  name;  these  .loyalists,,  so  much 
abused,  so  much  injured,  it  was  atlast  necessary;  to  call  in  to  their 
assistance,  because  self-love  was  committed.  This  momeittary  fa- 
vor did  not  long  continue ;  ^ey  had  acted  from  conscientious  mo^ 
rives :  the  next  day,  after  a  petty  :triuraph,  of  which  they  ought 
Mot  to.  have  been  so  proud,  they  were,  not  surprised,  irom  rcyalists^ 
which  they 'Were  called  the  tiight  before,  to  be  again  called  asfor- 
metly>  the  soj^orters  of  old  errors,  .of  andt|uated  doctrines,  and 
Gothic  prejudices.  As  Jo  the  conflict  which  was  entered  upon,.it 
ix^s  as  short  as  had  been 'the  reconciliation  with,  the  pureroyalists. 
Just  as  in  lovers'  quarrels,  at  the  close  of  the..day,  peace  was  made, 
and  -all  was  fbi^t^n.  You  were  witnesses,  gentlemen,  of  the 
ehamefiil  part  which  the  journals  played  in  these  scandalous  trans^ 
actioQS.  I  ask  any^impartial  judge^  is  it  thusriiieir  mfluence  should 
be  used  to  tnake  afuthority  respectable  ? 

The  end  proposed,  it  oas  been  said,  ixtas  to  inspire  love  for  the 
authority  of  government.  Here  let -us  not.con£e»ind  objects  that 
^e  irery  xlistiiict.  ^If 'by  inspiring .  love  for  authority,  :you  jneaa  to 
^i^citelove  for  ihe^  king,  you  do'not'want  fori  that  puqpose  ti^e  ias- 
^stadceof  the  journals.  Theking^is^baloved.  If  it  ^waa  not  from 
duty^  It' would  be  from  gratitude,  -which  all  Frenchmen  feel,. for 
lus  Inexhaustible  benevolence,  his  virtues^  and.  the  concsasions.that 
liehas  been  inclined, -by ^hiB>  own- free-will,. to  make  tO:liis  peo- 
ple* But,^  mistake '  hot.  If-  the  king  is:  loved,  the.  power  of.  his 
tninbters  is'feared,  because  they  >may  have  incurred  die  .suspicion, 
that  by  power  diey  meant  arbiirciry  power.;  and  Bonaparte  has 
ff or  ever  ttiad^  arbittaty  power  odious  to  Francei. 

.When  Bonaparte  rose' to  poweF,'there  was  a  phantom  of  a  ze«o 
-public,  ^tiU  worshipped  by  those  ^wha  assisted. himto  mount  the 
consulat  throne.  This  phantona  confined  hi$'despotic  views :  but 
^whilst  he  was  working  its  ruin,  he  overwhelmed  it  with  respect. 
-Little  by  Httle  he  drew  from  his  dishonored  front  a  few  rays  of 
hi^  former  bloody  diadem :  he  artfully* placed  them  about  his  crown, 
and  his  hypocrisy  w^nt ^o  far,  that  upon  the  first  coins  whichhe 
had  struck  upon  hi(it;accessioja  to  the  empire^  you  read  on  one  .side 
Napoleon  Em^reur^  and  on  the  other  Republique  Frangoise. 

I  do  nbt  wish  to  <^end  any  body ;  but  in -some  respects,  w^at  the 

.  republic  was  for  Napoleop,  the  charter  appears  to  be  to  certain  agentf 

^of  4uithority.    It  is  *  overwhelmed  with  a  show  of  respect ;  it  is 

treated  with  adoratson  at  the  tribune  v  the  journal  are  filled  with 

itspndfses-:  but  upon  some  of  the  ministerial  actSias  upbn  Bona* 
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pane's  crown  pieces,  cannot  we  read  oh  one  side,  eanstSidianal 
charter^  and  on  die  other,  arbitrary  povoer  ^ 

By  examimng  ^e  singular  system  adopted  by  ministers  in  endea«> 
mninng  to  reccmcile  their  love  of  arbitrary  power,  with  their  sin- 
l^ar  partiality  for  revolutionary  doctrines,  and  their  supporters 
in  endearottring  to  rise  to  the  source  of  so  many  errors,  I  thought 
I  found  the  solution  of  the  problem,  in  the  political  education  of 
eome  of  our  ministers,  an  education  accomplished  at  the  school  of 
all  arlntrary  power,  at  the  school  of  Bonaparte,  who  himself  had 
ills  own  in  the  bosom  of  the  revolution.  The  revolution  begat 
Bonaparte,  Bonaparte  begat  our  ministers;  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  tihis  double  oriein,  and  we  shall  have  the  explanation  of 
crery  thing  which  is  going  on.  * 

Let  us  rollow  this  historical  clue.  At  the  period  I  mention^ 
.Bons4>arte  found  himself  equally  confined  and  embarrassed,  by  his 
old  friends,  now  generally  called  independent,  (I  leave  them  that 
name  that  I  may  ofiend  nobody's  feelings,)  and  by  the  royalists. 
-The  first  were  the  more  troublesome  to  him,  because  having  for* 
merly  reckoned  him  one  of  their  own  set,  they  thought  they  had^ 
'Tight  to  direct  and'govern  under  him.  The  royalists,  on  their  side^ 
■fuUof  recent  recollections,  having  tried  their  means  before  the 
'1&  Fnictidor,  were  a  power  whicn  might  one  day  be  alarming. 
His  policy  was  then  to  strike  both  parties  by  turns;  flattering 
somerimes  the  one  side,  and  alluring  them  by  deceitful  promise$^ 
to  help  him  to  crush  the  others.  This  policy  succeeded^  and  pught 
to  have  done  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  policy !  is  it  iipt  the  pplicy. 
-of  our  ministers  ?  Is  it  not  proved  to'  a  deinonstratiqn  that  they 
•know  nothing  but  what  they  have  learned  of  Bonaparte  ?  Do  we 
not  find  here  this  middle  situation,  which  is  pointed  out  to  us  as 
the  centre  of  all  reason,  and  as'  a  discovery  of  genius  ?       ^ 

But  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  handle  the   weappns^of 
-Hercules:  the  ministers, proud  of  being  dragged  in  the  tracks  .pf 
Bonaparte's  wheeh,  have  fallen  into  some  very  weighty  errors  in 
the  execution  of  sUch  a  boasted  plan.  "^  _         .     , 

The  first  and  the  most  culpable  of  all,  is  that  of  having  tried 
to  establish,  that  the  king  being  again  seated  on  his  throne,  the 
it>yaiists  were  still  a  party*      From   that  moment,  the  roy^^^^ 
became   the  soldiers  of  the  "king  :  upon  any  ground,  they.o^ght, 
pot  to  be  treated  as  men  Kable  t;o  suspicion  ;  and  yet  that  is  ^wh^^^ 

I    '         '         '  .      ,«..   ...  ...       -.•  -  • 

*  I  WBLyr  perhaps  be  thought  to  go  wide  pf  the  principal  question,—- 

;  ft^i^h  my  answer  :^«^the  Count  Descases  in  hi^  jii^fence  of  this  same  law  re^ 

spectin^  the  journals,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  the  sitting  of  the 

'  15th  Dibc.y  unfolds  at  length  all  the  advantages  of  that  8)^stem :  foildwiag 

bis  example^!  think  I  may  attack  the  system,  py  an  attack  on  the  law.  I  tl)Ui 

Jceep  withijA  ibp  bouiulairy  whiph  (he  jnipister  lujQ.se|f  ^  If^(^  f^f  F^ 
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has  been  continually  done.    Bonaparte  did  not  behave  in  that  masi«> 
'ner  to  those  who  had  given  him  pledges  of  dieir  fidelity. 

The  second  error  is  very  serious  also.  At  the  period  of  th« 
18  Brumaire,  republicanism  was  worn  out  by  its  excesses  ;  alt  buC 
the  veterans  of  the  party  were  disgusted  with  it.  Bonaparte  could 
strike  it  with  impunity,  yet  he  did  it  with  prudence  $  but  mildness 
would  have  been  without  danger,  for  it  was  dying  of  old  age  and 
infirmity.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  thanks  to  the  last  fortnight  of 
the  hundred  days,  thanks  to  the  encouragement  given  to  those 
doctrines,  to  the  privileges  which  the  journals  give  to  these  writerfli» 
thanks  above  all  to  the  clumsiness  of  the  opposition  directed  again^ 
them,  when  any  of  their  darts  have  wandered  towards  the  minis- 
ters, republicanism  revives  in  full  brightness  of  bloom  and  health  ; 
every  encouragement  makes  it  daring,  every  blow  that  misses 
gives  it  a  new  strength  }  the  scandal  of  the  business  of  Camte  and 
■jytmoyer^  the  heaviest  and  dullest  writers  imder  which  the  press 

•  6ver  groaned,  and  with  whom  means  have  been  found  to  give  it 
power,  have  enabled  it  to  make  an  immense  stride. '  . 

A  third  error  of  the  ministers  was  to  have  thought,  that  the 
means  *  which  could  and  ought  to  have  been  used  by  Napoleon^ 
might  be  employed  under  the  government  of  a  legitimate  king» 
The  means  of  Bonaparte  were  his  iron  will,  which  bent  not  before 
any  of  the  miseries  of  France.  His  hand  of  justice  vcras  a  sabre^ 
and  his  ministers  were  a  million  of  soldiers.-  The  means  of  the 
king  are  the  gigajitic  power  of  legitimacy,  the  remembrance  of  his 
ancestors^  the  love  of  his  subjects,  and  the  confidence  which-must 
%e  iil^pired  by  what  he  has  done  to  secure  their  independence* 
Alter  once  that  confidence,  and  all  is  lost.  Thus,  arbitraiy 
authority,  which  made  the  strength  of  the  imperial  govemmentf 

-  will  never  be  any  thin^  but  the  weakness  of  the  ro^al  go?ern« 
ment. 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  so  many  false  consequences  should 
have  followed  so  many  errors  ?  From  this  inconceivable  unisfm  ef 
the  most  opposite  principles,  must  naturally  How,  the  destmctioci 
of  all  principles  whatever.  Principles  being  once  set  aside,  made 
way  for  the  triumph  of  systems.  And  ^o  it  is  in  France  i  every 
part  of  the  government  is  carried  on  by  system  :    system  of  wari 

•  System  of  finance  ;  system  of  subsistence.  It  is  by  sy$ten»  .that 
the  people  must  get  bread  to  eat,  or  the  avarice  of  spepAlative  mea 
will  be  glutted  at  their 'expense.  Hence  that  uncertain  progress 
of  the  government,  this  uneasy  and  tottering  dispo^tieoi  which  by 

-  degrees  invades  all  the  members  of  our  political  society  $  the*  most 

**  What  could  not  we  say  upon  that  singular  trial  in  which  the  culprits 
^ipUfted  thfc  lawv  tottifeprqsecutoraf    .  '    .  •  .7 
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ilangerous  moral  disease  which  we  could  fall  into.  Hence  you  no 
longer  know  where  are  your  enemies  or  your  friends :  you  have 
not  done  enough  to  reconcile  your  enemies  to  your  cause,  and  you 
;bave  too  much  injured  your  Iriends,  not  to  make  them  lukewarm 
and  indifferent  to  your  welfare^  From  so  many  alterations,  so 
many  reforms,  so  many  changes  in  every  administration,  called  for 
much  less  by  the  right  and  justice  due  to  every  individual,  than  by 
the  system  of  such  and  such  minister,  succeeding  the  system  o( 
sucli  another  minister;  it  follows,  that  nothing  was  certain  upon 
siny  subject ;  no  body  was  safe  for  the  next  day ;  there  could  be  no 
attachment,  as  nothing  could  be  depended  upoti. 

From  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  upon 
the  subject  of  a  precarious  law,  momentary  coalitions  should  have 
been  formed  between  naen  who  were  not  accustomed  to  vote  on  th^e 
same  side  of  the  question.  Could  it  have  been  expected  that 
ministers  would  make  it  a  crime  to  us,  to  give  once  a  vote  to  those 
men  to  whom  during  a  twelvemonth  they  have  given  their  protec- 
tion and  support,  and  who  still  every  day  compliment  them  upon 
the  ordonnance  of  the  5th  September,  and  upon  the  law  of  elec- 

,  ti<ms»  which  has  made  them  what  they  are  s^t  this  day.  This  coali- 
tion is  still  the  consequence  of  what  I  said  just  now.  Nobody 
knows  where  he  steps  :  we  walk  in  the  dark :  we  sometimes  nutst 

,meet ;  but  it  is  bv  running  one  against  another,  that  we  are  some- 
times found  togetner.  The  Count  Descases  has  said  to  us,  that  the 

.  centre  of  union  must  be  the  Same  for  all.  TAere  is  the.thronej 
there  •me  must  all  tmite.    Does  his  excellency  presume  to  show 

,m  where  is  the  throne?  To  us^  who,  without  being  like  himself  on 
the  *  steps  of  the  throfiey  have  never  lost  sight  of  it,  even  when  ^n 
the  midst  of  the  thunder*bolts  with  which  it  was  surrounded  i 

No  doubt  this  would  be  a  moat  desirable  centre  of  union.  Bat 
there  must  be  two  parties  concerned  to  form  an  union.  If  ^n  ^nen^y 

.  who  has  already  wounded  me,  f<41owed  mt  sword  in  h^nd,,and  I.was 
unarmed,  he  might  call  upon  me  as  much  as  he  pleased,  <^  }et  us  unite 
together,'^  I  should  run  the  faster  \  for  in  order  to  complete  thst 
union^  I  must  run  upon  the  sword  of  my. adversary.  Such  an. union 
is  de^th.  This  is  very  nearly  our  situation  widi  respect  to 
ministers* 

Do  they  really  mean,  to  unite  with  us  ?  Oh!  nothing  is  easier: 
our  confession  of  faith  is  very  short  and  very  plain.  Love  for  de 
king,  attachment  and  fidelity  to  his  dynasty,  rallying  round  the 
sacred  principles  of  legitimacy,  respect  for  religion-;  the  cbarteri 
nothing  but  the  charter ;  the  charter;  neither  more  uor  less  :  make 
a  step  into  that  ground,  and  you  may  be  sure  to  meet  us  there. 

*  Words  spoken  by  the  minister  at  the  sitting  on  the  15tb.  Dec. 
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I  say  the  charteri  neitker  more  or  less ;  and  I  etphm  xnjselL 
Such  is  our  strange  situation^  that  we  find  ourselves  phced  between 
true  constitutional  men  :  but  some  of  them  wish  to  govern  by  laws 
which  admit  of  exceptions,  and  keep  the  charter  in  reserve  for  a 
better  occasion  ;  and  the  others  have  once  convinced  us  that  the 
royal  charter  of  1814  did  not  come  up  to  their  ardent  love  of 
liberty.  In  the  midst  of  these  constitutional  men,  we  good  folks  who 
only  wish  for  the  charter,  such  as  the  king  has  given  it  to  us,  who 
call  every  day  for  its  loyal  and  entire  execution,  with  all  the  openness 
irf  our  «oul,  we  are,  and  ever  shall  be,  but  bastard  constitu^ 
tionalists ;  such  is  the  judgment  given  against  us,  by  those  who 
have  studied  constitutional  principles  in  the  school  of  Napoleon. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  wandered  much  from  the  question  which 
is  soon  to  be  decided*  By  unfolding  before  you  the  system  acknow*:- 
ledged  by  ministers,  by  showing  you  its  fatal  consequences,  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  journals  as  a  principal  means 
-employed  in  the  carrying  on  of  that  system.  Must  we. then  leave  to 
those  who  declare  that  they  ought  never  to  alter  their  arbitrary  way 
of  proceeding,  an  absolute  authority  over  the  journals  ?  Can  the  use 
they  made  of.  it  last  year,  make  our^  minds  easy  upon  that  which 
they  will  make  of  it  the  following  year  ?  The  answer  cannot  be 
iloubtfuL 

Gentlemen,  I  have  raised  some  of  the  veils  which  darkened  our 
dismal  situation.  The  whole  of  society  suffers.  If  I  have  niention-» 
ed  a  word  about  reforms  and  alterations,'  do  not  think  that  it  is 
only  the  interest  of  the  royalists,  fed  as  it  were  with  injustice  and 
disgust,  which  made  me  speak  ;  no,  the  people  suffers,  the  people 
are  unhappy  :  much  has  been  said  of  their  resignation  ;  they  would 
perhaps  hear  something  said  of  the  means  of  improving  their  situa- 
tion, and  principally  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions. 

I  may  be  told  that  the  chambers  have  no  business  to  interfere  with 
the  detail  of  administration  \  I  know  it :  and  yet  I  think  that  it  would 
not  be  improper,  after  the  calamity  which  o^^pressed  the  people . 
lasjt  year,  for  the  chambers  to  require  some  account  of  the  means 
employed  to  prevent  its  return.  The  harvest  has  been  favorable, 
and  yet  we  hear  not  a  word  of  a  lower  rate  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions. Freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  allowing  things  to  take  their 
natural  level,  are  fine  ideas,  no  doubt :  but  the  people  do  not 
understand  them  ;  they  only  see  their  own  dreadful  misery,  and  the 
favor  shown  to  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  greatest  number  of 
the  growers,  and  the  monopoly  of  engrossers,  who  grow  rich  by 
starving  them.  What,  doeg  the  people  lay  the  scarcity  to  the  king  f 
Says  the  minister,  they  certainly  ought  not,  for  they  are  fed  by  the 
royal  benevolence  :  and  yet  I  have  seen  men,  of  great  simplicity  to 
be  sure,  who  were  a  little  struck  by  the  perseverance  of  certain 
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agentSf  ^what  quarter  they  came  from;  we  do  not  know^  in 
telling  them  that  the  king  and  the  princes  sent  com  to  Englancf, 
These  agents  are  continually  running  about  the  country;  but  as  yet^ 
none  have  been  punished — not,  a|  ij^ast^  ih  my  department. 

In  short,  I  say  it  again,  all  classes  of  society  are  suffering  ;  it  is 
high  time  that  some  remedy  should  be  found  for  the  evil  which 
destroys  us.  Perhaps  it  might  be  imprudent  to  reckon  upon 
another  year  of  resignation.  On  every  side  our  horizon  is  covered 
with  clouds,  the  i>rilra|iiii|rs  of  a  tempest.  One  would  think 
that  from  the  top  of  his  rock,  the  man  who  is  the  author  of  our 
misery,  has  given  the  dreadful  signal,  and  that  at  his  voice  his 
agents  have  begun  the  execution  of  the  dreadful  plan  acknowledged 
by  one  of  them>  in  a  correspondence  which  we  must  credit,  because 
we  have  it  from  the  police  minister.  '  <<  All  must  stffferf  that  aB 
nury  unite  against  these  wretches J^  You  know.  Gentlemen,  who  the 
wretches  are.  *  MU«M  « J 

I  agree  with  those  of  my  friends  whp  have  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  law  may  be  prorogued  to  the  1st  March  next,  tq 
J  live  the  ministers  time  to  lay  before  the  cliambers  a  definitive  law. 
f  this  amendment  is  rejected,  I  vote  against  the  law. 

'  Seethe  letter  of  Madan^Begnaul  I  eke  .Stv  Jeaja  d^Apgely,  directed   to 
her  husband ;  this  letter  was  uitereept^d  oy  the  police^  and  made  public. 
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JVm^^?^^^  ^^'^  .increased^  13  mci-e^sii^y  an4./Ciugbt  ta  be  dt- 
l^iijusbed.     Tb^se  are  propositions  too  1^^^  to  be  gootroverted^  too 

gqepU^  acknunledgedy    too   exteoaii^^,.  felt,    tabe   dispn^d^. 

f,o^i  expi^rienpe  has  i^iduq^d  a  gonvic^on  >vbichc  places  tbe.£ict 

jj^^foiid  cuiifr^versy.  '.^, 

.jj^ie  .  extiapit.  pf  j^c   Poor-jrate,  und    pf^private   benevolfiiiQey 

^p^JXt^if  not  ^llyj.eqwal^tbp  ajwquttt  of  ^  iimti^pal ,  expendttlure 

^al^^e  eftd  pf  tne  A^\ii^rv;nn^,yf^i  9-  peri^rf  wbeij.tbe  resourcje^jiof 

Jne,,(poyrilry  were  dtippos^d   p  be  exhausted  tjWbeq  the  energies 

"and   talents  of  ,3  P|it    wei^  ^ound  essential  to  the  salvation,  of  at 

^e^^tjto  ihe  f^^ival  of .tbe, tiii^uiialjjgsoMffijea  of  tb^. country. 

.j^^n  the  interval  si)[)qe  tba^j^^iofj,  ihc  pji|qi*rate  baa  i^creased  feom 

^n  e'^pppc^iti^rie  pf  ^h,ajut.gi«»)l*><>tis  ^  lO|pOO,QO()  a  jjear;  and-the 

iatj(jpai  expeudl^|^p,^lflpl^diHg  f^  divji^jylj^totjhe  puWic  creditor, 

jis  jpc"i;e«s^4/i^iai?j^j^  J,9  nn{|iftii?4<^l"i^fWHlutlei(  apy  ihing.qhort 

ot  ^\)  nullioiis ^  XeWt,    [f  Jl^^f.f b^  ^V^  V^jtfep  ,indu8jUr>  of  the  CQUitfiry 

jf^i;^cit;^»e<1,fi;u{p  fi^^QUt   1%jp\\i)Uop^  to  dO  i^^iUions  aiiDiiaUji  or 

Vi^^f^Jf}'^  as^,»  to  i.^  ,^^}et    d^ere  never  at  anv  period   M^as  ii»^lhe 

i^minir^  dy^rpater  abitfH|amce?vf  j^iiaUh,  or  more^*'  the  viial  piHgera 

j^%W*fs^fn.iXr  ,M  tb..ii^  yajiied  js  guM^,i|uinagjwnent,a#ida,pn*ptr 

jmi^icijjiio^. u|,^        resources    .Jr^uniigiihe  period  \sbicU  fa^iStlKiffn 

selecien,  there  hds  be  n  an  lucreuse  in  the  p^i4:e  pf^  Is^y^r,    aifd^^iin 

j^picreM^e  in  tbt- ,prKitJ  i;if  the  ni«;:ai<s  pf  ^uUm^fUce ;  each  m^ftf  be 

^gtaifd  i>«,  have  uicreaijed  from  ^^p/.  tt>    >(X)/.  or  to  bava  do^tbled. 

j^^  a  >piopiHtioii  betvieeu'the  btiriben  and  the  means  ot  Waring 

,^  is  g.  vat,  and  JS  one  of  {\itt  pflHi;^al   caiA^os  of^iip^r|i[tai.  ,:^jie 
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Bt  such  rates  of  wages  as  will  enable  an  industrious  man  to  tnain- 
laia  himself  and  that  number  of  persons  which  generally  does,  and 
in  a  well-regulated  state  ought  to  constitute  his  family. 

On  an  average  every  laboring  family  must  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  4  persons  ^  in  one  class,  of  a  husband,  a  wife»  and  two 
children  ;  in  another  class,  of  aged  parents  whose  labor  is  of  no 
value,  and  of  £  members  of  the  jsame  family  able  to  wprk  and 
maintain  their  parents.  v  i  VMj    i 

In  former  times,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  parents  to  train 
their  children  to  a  sense  of  independence ;  to  a  shame  of 
resort  to  the  poor-rate.  Childreqi  were  the  hope  and  solace 
of  the  industrious  laborer:  it  was  his  pride,  his  consolation^L 
to  maintain  these  children  in  their  infancy,  in  the  expectation  of 
support  from  his  children  'when  his  own  labor  should  be  in- 
sufficient to  provide  him  wi^  fbpd^  This  was  an  honest  feeling, 
one  which  every  good  man  wouldcherish  and  applaud.  Characters 
of  this  description  are  not  rare  evei^  in  these  days.  Persons  of  this 
disposition,  and  with  this  feeling,  should  be  protected,  and  e;^a 
rewarded.  Many  of  the  agriculttiral  isocieties  have  'displaced  their 
wisdom  in  giving  premiums  to  industrious 'laborer!^  who  huv€!%M{H- 
taiued  themselves  and  families  without  any  resort  to  the  p6or-i^l2^* 
The  feeling  was  even  widi  mmVy^  i:arri€ld^HeyOnd  this  life,  addf'tms 
feeling  is  not  universally  extinguished :  it  provided  the  meadiPof 
discharging  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  that  the  surviving  memxiers 
of  the  family  might  not  be  degraded  by  a  funeral  at  the  expen^  of 
the  parish.  Most  of  the  Friendly  Soeleties  of  early  date  gave  scobe 
to  this  feeling,  and  acted  on  it,  by  providing  a  contribution  nto 
defray' the   expenses  of  the  funeral   of  its  members* 

In  this  the  most  healthy  and  well  understood,  the  vital  part  "of 
the  community,  a  smaller  proportion  of  members  to  a  fatnily 
MK>uld  not  keep  up  a  proper  and  useful  state  of  population.  A 
weti-constituted  population  is  the  -best  strength  of  a  country  {  it 
constitutes  more  ^uW^tiftkl  Veklih'  th^  M^ital^  ihachinery,  the 
fiiivorites  of  those  who  promote  the  present  order  of  things. 

Restraints  on  marriage,  to  prevent  an  increase  of  members  in  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  are  a  sin  against  OiM  and  man ;  a  short- 
sighted policy ;  the  resort  of  wed  k  ^inds,  whieh  are^eontented  uith^ 
fcldf-meastires,  which  legislate  foi'^the  day ;  abandoning  that  ikokd 
^ihciple  i«hich  looks  to  the  fbtute,  antf  views  and 'treats  populaf^&i 
as  the  best  wealth  of  a  conntVy.  *      "'  /'  '  ;^^ 

A  taw  which  c^^rvert^  males  inttf^eunuchs  would  in  a  moral  poipt 

of  view  be  lless  Abhorrent  to  the^H^hts  of  man  and  his  duty  tow^As 

<«NDciety,  than  a  prohibition,  w  sfV^sfhiint  operating  a^  a  prohibincm,. 

ll^inst  marriage.    The  sin  sl^l^   God  is  obvious.    While  me 

f^^fil^^il^  reqU%^«fer?Y(]gin^<>i«2(^  aiid  imtltitB^,  "fitmlifQ  I^V  c^- 

not,  with  propriety,  counteract  or  check  the  exercise  of  diis  duty. 
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Can  man  be  suffered  to  possess  the  faculties^  the  passions  bf  man, 
and  be  denied  a  piToper  and  natural  exercise  of  them  }  To  restrain 
the  lawful  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  is  to  give  their  passions  a  direc- 
tion to  unnatural  vices,  and  to  the  most  abominable  sins;  to  make 
a  land,  famed  for  its  liberty,  a  land  infamous  for  its  vices,  8  Sodom 
and  a  Gomoifrah;  deserving  the  inflictions  of  a  just  Providence 
who  looks  with  equal  eye  on  the  poor  and  on  the  rich ;  on  those 
M'ho  must  earn  their  bread  by  their  labor  and  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  those  who,  either  by  the  industry  or  more  fortunate 
exertions  of  their  ancestors,  are  to  give  employment  to  tabor,  by 
a  due  application  of  their  wealtii.  Dismiss  then  the  nonsense,  nay, 
the  crime  of  diminishing  pauperism  by  restraints  on  marriage  :'  let 
the  public  also  discard  their  expectations  of  any  speedy  or  cerfain 
result  from  the  saving  banks.  Pauperism  advances  with  the  sp^ecf 
of  a  hare,  while  the  saving  banks  will  keep  pace  with  the  tortoise  ; 
and  unfortunately  pauperism  will  not  be  guilty  bf  the*  error  by 
which  the  saving  banks  may  gain  the  race.  That  part  of  the  sy^t^m 
of  the  saving  banks  by  which  the  accumulations  of  individuiAi  are 
brought  to  the.  metropolis  from  the  diistatit  parts  x)f  the  country, 
and  invested  in  the  funds,  instead  of  iadministering  to  'the  tircula- 
tibni  of  money  and  the  eniploytneiit  of  labor  'in  thoii* distant  parts, 
will  cause  more  pauperism  than  it  will  ^reviettt. '*' These  smafl 
sums  were  of  infinite  use  in  the  country :  they  were  the  funds 
which  aided  and  assisted  the  capital '  of  the  ^smaller  tradesmen, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  &c.;  white  the  saving  biiTiks,  right  as  the 
principle  may  oe  in  itself,  superior  as  the  secJurity'Aiay  be  to  the 
individual  subscribers,  will  paralyse  the  industry  of  the  country.  The 
system  increases  the  evil,  that  the  metropolis  is  too  rich,  in  a  state  of 
apoplexy,  while  the  parts  distant'from  the  metropolis  are  too  poor, 
wanting  circulation  at  the  extremities.  The  metropolis,  through 
the  medium  of  taxation^  draws  the  circulating  medium' from  the 
country,  before  the  couiitry  can  afford  to  pay' it.  Hence  the  great 
cTiance  produced  by  the  peace.  "The  war  returned  the  produce  of 
taxation,  &c.  to  the  country;  peace  witJiheld  this  advantage.  Many 
counties  in  the  kingdom  are'  now  reduced  to  the  condition,  that 
each  of  these  couilties  annually  pa^s  more  in  taxation  than  the 
value  of  all  the  produce  of  the  county  which  Is  sent  out  of  die 
county':  or,  in  more  intelligible  ternts,  the  balance  fe  against  thi^ 
<iouiiiy,  arid  pauperism  increases  ill  krapirfprogressiioti,  ThesumiJ 
paict  out  of  the  county,  including  the  taxes,"  exceed *th^  sUni  brought 
mto^thi^  county ;  these  observation^  apply  to  those  counties  whiteh 
are  wholly,  or  in  a  great  degree  igriculturali  and4n  a  more  partf- 
ciitar  manner  to  those  districts  which'  do  not'  tdse  more  *  corn  tli)fti 
is  necessary  for  their  consumpfMn,  attd  ^ho^^  'surtjhis  cdttle  is  hdt 
eqiial'io  their  taxes;    This  state  of  tbii^g^  i&'Vi^oM  alt  d6dM 
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among  the  causes  of  pauperism ;  it  is  the  ground  on  which  farmers 
liave  endeavoured  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  poor-rate ,  on  the 
capitalist  and  manufacturer,  by  keeping  the  rate  of  wages  as  low 
as  they  can,  and  by  making  up.  the  means  of  subsistence  out  of  tlie 
poor-rate. 

-  Another  motive  to  that  iil-judged  practice  originated  in  the 
conviction,  that  a  man's  labor  is  of  equal  value,  uhetlier  he  be 
single  or  married,  whether  he  has  not  any  child  or  has  several  children 
to  maintain.  To  raise  the  waiges  of  the  married  man  with  a  large 
family,  is  in  effect  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  man  who  is  either 
single  or  who  has  a  small  family*  And  every  one  conversant  with 
the  affairs  of  agriculture,  must  be  aware  that  the  price  of  labor 
presses  more  severely  on  the  farmer,  than  on  the  manufaQturer. 
The  manufacturer  can  regulate  the  price  of  his  manufacture  by 
the  price  of  labor,  since  he  has  a  more  extended  market  and  fewer 
<K>mpetitors.  Thisi  power  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  the 
£armer.  Another  mischief  following  from  this  system  is,  that  the 
best  laborers  only  will  be  employed,  when  labor  will  not,  on  a 
general  scale  of  prices,  aJ9ford  a  profit ;  or,  as  between  two  men  of 
equal  skilly  the  single  man,  or  a  man  with  a  small  family  will  be 
discarded,  in  order  to  afford  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  family 
of  greater  eotent,  and.  who,  withoiit  this  preference,  would  becol^ 
a  burden  on  the  poor-rate. 

Another  and  still  greater  evil  of  this  state  of  things  is^  that  l^bor 
does  by  competJ4ion  fall  into  a, scale  of  prioe  below  its  real  yalue, 
and  there  is  a  more  general^  instead  of  a  naore  partial  and  limited 
state  of  pauperism.  Though  all  are^  subsi$t^d,  all  are  needy ;  they 
are  in  rags^  instead  of  being  decently  clothed  ;  from  the  absence 
of  plenty  or  sufficient  nourishment,  even  the  real  value  of  jtheir 
labor  is  deteriorated  in  ra  ratio  m\h  the  price.  No  prudent  man 
ever  suffers  his  beasts  x>f  labor,  or,  on  the  same  ^  principle^  his 
laborers,  to  get  into  a  weak  condition*  Why  in  harvest  are  the 
laborers  fed  in  the  most  libe'raljmanner|  their  strength  cherishe^t 
their -spirits  exhilarated  f  The  reaspp  ii  obvious ;  it  is  to  enable 
them  to  perform  labor  corresponding  with  the.  advance  pf  the  prices 
th^y  obtain  at  this  season,  when  labqr  is  in  full  demaud|  apd  i^is- 
paitch  is  found  to  be  of  the  first  hnportance  ip  point  of  econoqiy 
as  well  as  of  security  ag<^if^t  th^  phapg^  q^  weather.  In  the  district 
in  which  the  yalue  ofiaitor  is  thus  reduced,  (and  there, are  maijy^j 
(he  use  of  manufactiires  and  of  taxable  articles  is  diminished.  Even 
the  price  of  com  and  other  farm^ produce  is  reduced  below  its 
real  value,  and  below  the  reJi^^ive  prices  of  (he^kingdom ;  ai^d  )n  ihe 
end,  the  farmers  and  their  landlords  become  the.  victims  of  their 
^wn  system.  J3y  reducing  the  value  of  labor,  they  reduce  the 
yyrice^  o^  theif  own  conunodities.  No  ^i^stem,  iu  a  country  like 
England^  with  her  present  state  of  taxation,  is  so  mischievous  or  so 
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ruioous  as  tliat*  of  low  pricn-;  prices  which  dtimnish  the  ratio  of 
circulation,  aiid  increase  the  relative  proportion,  and « consequently 
the  burden  and  grieyance  of  taxation. 

At  this  crisis  also,  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  exalt  the  bttman 
mind  and  to  enlighten  it  by  education;  to  inform  it  by  study  aod 
the  inculcation,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ;  it  is  of  more 
th^n  ordinary  imppft^ince  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  indus^ 
trju^,  What  condiUon  can  be  more  wretched  than  knowledge  united 
witH  pfiuperism ;  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  and  0^ 
hiuxian  hature^  with  a  feeling  of  degradation  at  being  a  burden  od- 
thie  industiy,  and  oftev  on  the  very  subsistence  of  others  placed  only 
one  step  beyond  pauperism,  and  ready  to  fall  info  that  saost 
wjc^ched  condition  i  Kor  will  the  misd  readily  or  ei^y  emanci- 
pate itself  from  the  thraldom  of  vice>  Qf  of  habits  of  idleness,  winie 
the  individual  is  involved  lA  the  wreteheduess  of  poverty.  ^^ 

JEnrich  the  mass  of  fieopla  by  increasing  the  Yolue.of  their  e^ei^ 
tipps^  by  giving  them  enpiplpyment,  by  bringing  labor  into  demand, 
a^  treating  the  khorei^taf ^yrprthy  of  his  hire;  giving  to  his  kdbe»l^  n 
marke^tuble  value^  ^pud  to  hia&  the  independenoe  of  choosifig  fai» 
employer ;  and  you  will  soon  elevate  the  mind  into  independence 
an^  |i  f^^^iiQ  of  ji^portance ;  jpu  will  rcaiderddw^  possession  of  00m- 
fqrXs,  n,^oA  i\dme,  a  cbara<$ter  f<Hi  iudiiatry,andiiQr>istegrit^^of 
higi^  va)i|e  to  the  possessor.  ^ 

^Ai\^'pj^9  wl^iclb  4^})aU  aim  at  \^  gn^aticbaogt  in  the  morals  and 
hapj^  Qjt  the  lj^hori(ig  ^^iasses^^of  the  icommtuMl^v  >nual.«ffect  th^ 
meap^re  hy'g/:^^)  ^l^ns^  and  Hl>t  ai^iiwUeatraiisitioQt;  by^s^tm^ 
aM  ^q|  by,.seA(ipirjf^  j  by^jkipdflijss^  1x9^  advice^andi  not  by  i:oemd&> 
on.tjjrce.        ^^,»,  ^         ...    ..,        .,r.-.       .  •  '  •  i.  *  •         »    • 

^t  jv^uld  be  absurdtft  awit^J^tepjtt^lteducft  the  poor-^raie'ifiih^ 
out.^'previo^s  pjiai^  \Yhi9^,  shield  g^v^moffi  to'industry^  and  of  ebou 
se^li^c^  .  jV  J^^^^,,Jy^^^i,>aafe  qfttifi  ci^wtry,  create  subjects  §^ 
emp|Qv^^Dt,,.(i)n  tJ^.^tj|>er(b^4iitOil|ed«Me  tWfiapri4*ete gfadually^^ 
ii8^^^.apobjfcjt,.\^rtipseN^jjf[xj^^  ^^  '^-^^''^^'^''®^  wboart^ 
im{|rq|lfrlydege;^depl^pq)it^i!]^»rim£|p^^^^ 
wh,ole9^(^i  atidi^o  them  the  a^c^ul  Ift^on^  tbat  josan  was  bom  to  live 
by  l|^^|i^>\e^t^9f  hi^  brpAy,^'by  jbi^ilm^/^  his  i»a«d%  or  the  eiier^ea 
of^y^  min^;.an4jhj|ti^i^<fig^^  i^^At^knw  of  niAwreAliatthoidie' 
sIio{jl|i  pern^jnta^v^  l^  thniH^^^Wi^t^rv^o^iiQici^  Dce^eDditniniUii 
th^^|ij;^d,  designed  jyf.cl^^riijfifpr^  ^m  i^iiipMet>fdo^htii  sofi^lfte' 
mei^V5  of  faW9g  i|t,  tChaiityAli  its?  kmfm  ;idiimilia.ith||fc  caaMtt 
be  l|;j-^pfg>'eAf^d..>vf>h9Vt  p^tf^JQg^/^Hnu'yktue  intoirinitifp  gifu^ 
eng^urWfl^^t  toJ<fUlfi|?fi|J».  J^Jb^Wonv^difelfttt^  v«bo  abithjs^^a&wv^ 
bit.pjpf^th^  icar  j?^  Mfi^^VRftu*'*^*^  ^ttthgr  irfiittfciiBfiirtBaeaj  tfcbi' 
accessary  to  his  guilt,  m  having  failed  in  her  j|ttlm>b^ jpi#lpii|p  hfdii' 

in  i^l^^n^f{^iHi|p<J}^^WiIbQ«^ 

; 
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be  justified  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  every  crime  should  be 
punished  in  the  person  with  whom  it  originates.  It  is  the  punish- 
ment^ the  example,  not  the  executioner^  which  in  this  instance 
receives  approbation. 

That  the  poor-rate  should  be  diminished  as  hr  as  it  is  practicable^ 
consistently  with  the  duties  of  humanity,  is  agreed  by  all  wise  and 
good  men.  None  besides  the  sick  and  those  who,  from  iniirmily^ 
accident,  or  disease,  are  incapable  of  labor,  ought  to  be  pension/ers 
on  this  fund;  a  fund  which,  in  reference  to  a  Very  large  proportion 
of  it,  is  drawn  from  those-  who,  if  justice  were  administered,  would 
h^ve  a  greater  claim  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  fund,  than  to  be  con- 
tribAiioni,toward8  it. 

.  If^ifftny'iQDe  read  the  proceedings  before  the  committees  of  the 
t¥i^^u«£ft  of  .parliament  in  the  last  sessions,  and  he  will  not  feel  any 
doubt  on  this  point;  and  evei^  man  who  opens  his  eyes  tu  the  condi* 
tiQQ^of  hionei^iborsy  wiQsee'with  what  difficulty,  and  with  what 
erobmwassnaent,  and  sometimes  indeed  utid^r  the  very  coercion  df 
d^slr<$4i^  tbei  rates  are  levied ;  and  how  oftettthe  eontributor  towards 
the-ja^ftis.  isendered,  by  th^  eeveriry  of  this  burden,  a  pensioner  on 
the  rate)  itplf. 

T(he  «vil  hasinoreasedied'  an  alatmiog  height.  The  extent  faks 
aw^ened  fnrUsmeiit,  aod^  enlightened' men.  Many  persons  are 
humanely  employing  their  talents  to  alleviate  the  evil,  and  to  dis- 
cover a  remedy,  ^rtiament  will  in  all  probability  exercise  its 
fupiqtions  and  its  Mosdom  on  the  object  in  Ibe  etisuing  ^ess}b&. 
'I^^eiBedy  ought  t&  bemiMcaL  If  shotdd  be  bold  and  energetii;'| 
simple  yet  &nn  j  Unmaolty  Ift  tiie  resc^,  rather  than  the  sembtan(^<f 
of  humanity,  should  be  the  basis  of  the  measure  :  palliatives  should 
be  avoided.  Tempoiwry -Aieasures  are,  in  most  acts  of  legislation, 
th^  foundadkjin  of  a  new  sy^tfim  ot  'e^il ;  they  foster*  the  disease, 
instead  of  curing  it :  aiming  a«  the  ease  of  the  patient,  they  siiffer 
th|Q^  disease  to  overpaiver,  a«Ml  £nsflly  destroy  him.  The  sy st60  Ht 
the;  poor-rate  bas  been  ioiie^  of  ^p^ei^ts.  Attempt  after  attein^t 
faa^ifailedof  sucooss-;  the  r^'bas  iiH:reased,  is  increasing,  and^.'tb 
our  (disgrace,  fot  want  of  courttge  and  firmness,  the  number  of 
th^sf^^wbo  have  suffeDed  the  extremity  of  distress,  and  have  faHeti  fi 
saortfioe' ta  ibe  want  of  suiftenaBce)-  kits  foeeh  asgiT^at,  in  the  JxASHt 
ofjAtmndaaoe,^  and  *plenQv  as«iii^^  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  utj^h 
of  dfsasth  aod  £i}aiiie.  A^^ort  of^tbe  evil  has,  no  doubt;  been  inddii^d 
byjljhifeichaia^afirattK^WQLi^iaifMdik^e.  l^ts  sitate  of  thmgs  ought  notfii' 
exislinanepligktenediand  wealthy  •country.  Wisdom  shouM  fore-" 
8e^/«gdt.|>roinda  fdf>  tUsehan^.  -  MeaAs  canntrt  be  adapted  t66 
earifirfofbaniafliiig^aatevil  wbkb>  it'4>B  boldly  asserted,  msty  W  sai^ty 
anAieff^liinUiy  pi^eoteifc.        . .       -^  ^ 

to»l[idftltocftinrili^^  actual  and  existing  indus- 

try, and  the  great  source  of  pauperism^  all  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
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disgraceful  to  society,  will  vanish.  IVitbdraw  only  to  a  new  source 
of  employ  menty  that  amount  of  labor  which  is  equal  to  the  industry 
of  the  discharged  soldiers  end  sailors,  (computed  at  100,000  men, 
or  in  value  9,500,000/.  a  year,)  and  labor  will  soon  be  in  full  demand. 
In  the  employment  of  this  fund  there  may  be  more  or  less  wisdom 
accordini)^  to  the  hands  into  which  its  administration  shall  fall. 
Make  the  ftmd  useful  to  those  who  contribute  towards  it,  and  you 
convert  the  evil  into  a  blessing ;  the  burden  into  a  benefit ;  the  ex- 
{Scnditure  into  a  profit.  A  gradual  diminution  of  the  poor-rate 
^ould  of  itself  be  a  great  boon  to  the  land  proprietors,  who  in  part 
pay  the  rates  in  a  diminished  rental ;  to  the  government,  in  an 
increased  resource  for  future  taxation,  in  the  renovated  energies  and 
industry  of  the  people.  A  race  of  paupers,  instead  <>f  contributing 
towards  taxation,  diminish  the  means,  by  increasing  ^e  nuMi- 
bef  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  taxes^  or  to  consume  to  the 
extent,  or  in  the  degree  which  supplies  to  the  treasury  a  just^fo- 
portion  of  revenue  ;  since  all  taxes,  unless  they  are  levied  directly  on 
property,  making  the  government  tenants  in  common  with  the  pro- 
prietor, or  a  new  species  of  tithe-gatherer,  must  fiill  on  consump- 
tion, so  as  to  be  borne  by  the  poor  laborer,  as  well  as  the  wealthy 
ptoprietor,  merchant,  or  manufacturer.  Does  not  the  laborer  pay 
tnxes  in  the  price*  of  his  cottage,  and  of  his  meat,  bis  ale,  his  soap, 
his  candies,  ins  salt;*  and  bis  clotbmg;  in  some  articles  directly  :  m 
others  indii'ectly>  and  not  in  a  diminished  ratio  on  that  account  f 
Nor  is  it  an  evil, '  cfr  of  any  consequence  to  him,  that  he  so  con- 
tfibtites,  provided  he  be  enabled  to  earn  wages  Mrhich  shall  give 
him  the  coihforts  of  his  station,  a  just  supply  of  food  bnd  of 
dotbing;  also  habits  of  industry,  for  his  industry  is  his  only 
property ;  an  independent  spirit,  the  birth-right  of  every  Englistn- 
man ;  and  contentment ;  for  these  are  blessings  for  which  no  other 
considerations  can*  be  a  just  compensation. 

To  find  the  funds  fbl*  employment  of  industry,  is  the  supposed 
difficulty.  Individual  capital  mayeffect  much  ;  but  cannot  accom- 
plish the  object,  until  trade  and  argricutlure,  and  commerce,  shall 
B6  in  full  activity. 

The  surplus  of  one  class  of  population  cannot  be  fed  or  main- 
tained by  any  other.  Public  charities  and  subscriptions  will  b«  like 
a  Ut^op  of  water  in  the  ocean,  in  this  demaiMlfor  employment.  Was 
one  million  of  motiey  ever  produced  by  public  subscription  to  any 
MWrk 'of  charity,  or  even  ofliberality  ?  Gertainiy  not :  andone  million 
of  ttioney,  if  subscribed,  would  require  a  like  su})scription  every  four 
mOiiths  for  some  years  ^ !  What  then  can  bte  done  ?  'wbere  arc 
raioArees  to  be  found  f  are  the  questions  naturally  demamdl»i?>  Shatt 
pttf^iament,  and  ought  parliament,  to  supply  the  mtnlq)^  ?  Thb 
af9if9^tiB^i^ifovt$i  parliamentougbt  to  supply  the  money^if  sdl  otbar 
resources  should  fail^     It  is  far  better^  more  lco«aist«nt'  wkli 
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sodtid  and  enlightened  policy,  to  supply  the  means  of  siain- 
taitiing  an  industrious  popuktion,  than  a  standing  ar^y ! !  '^fbe 
money  w6uld  be  better  employed  in  giving  the  amount  to  the  same 
number  of  men,  or  the  same  identical  men  in  useful  and  public 
undertakings,  than  to  men  who  are^sbidiers  merely  in  name.  The 
great  public  works  of  the  Romans  were  in  all:<probabtlity  performed 
by  the  Roman  soldiers  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  the  acti>{9 
services  of  war.  But  the  employment  of  soldiers,  as  soldiQrs> 
even  in  public  works,  would  be  a  death-blow  to  the  constitution 
of  this  country ;  a  standing  army  of  the  very  worst  description.  tBut 
it'is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  parliam^t  to  ^tid  means  for  the- em* 
ployment  of  the  poor.  An  ample  fund  is  ready  for  the  purpose^ 
even  without  the  aid  of  titOBe  vmous  charities  which  are  shame* 
fully  misapplied,  and  mighli  be  usefully  appropriated  to  this  .great 
wdrk  of  charity.  This  fund  for  employment  is  die  poor-rate  itself! ! 
"The  poor-ralje*!^' soBftte  will  exclaim*  ^**  It  is  already  too  oMich 
burtHened :  it  is  the  evil  of  which  compkin^is  made;  To  increase 
th€f  poor-rate  is  to  add  to  the  evil,  not  to  alleviate  it ;  still  less  ^ 
remedy  it!'*  •      , 

First  im^essions  are  ofl»n  erroneous.  In  common  with  others 
Uboring  )n'  thb  iiime'^vkleyard,  the  object  of  the  writer  of  theae 
observation^ 'is' to  diminisU  the'poor*4^te^adually,aftid,  in«tbe  pre^^ 
gress,  to  make  tbaEt  rate  tiie  means  of '  exciting  and  empfeying. 
industry,  and'ter  k€^  psiuperisin  within  Use  bdtmds  of  >  irile 
charity  ;  to  le^^  iRMb  but  the  ol^eots  of  the  statutseof  Elizabeth 
a  bttrtbeti  on  tfaepoor^rate;  to  mbke  all  ctbels  wftiO'Tes^rt  terrtlfat 
fttnd  laborers  for  the  public,  and  by  their  scfvieesilotearn  fdr  the 
public  the  valiie^of  the  nioney  wlmh  the  public  shall  expend^on 
dieit'labor.  *  •  '     »  "-.^   :  '• 

Another  and  not  the  least  impovtanl  part  of  > the  |dmi|  is  to  bring 
the  idle,  or  those  who  loeyk»to*thet  poor-late  <as  their  prop^y,r»iHo 
^  condition  to  dio0#0'employiiient^'ra4{bar  Ihkn^faave  it  preHcri^led 
tO'them ;  to  burgsih  itSr  their  Idibor,  irafhinr  *tiiSttjrto  'be<  depet>d$|^ti 

aM  to  have  the  price  of'thbirh^oh^^sinfeelabov'witl  li>e  necesairof) 
fixed  by  others.    It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  systensk  \Moald,  at 

a  period  not  far  distant,  foavetth^  po^r-rate  without  any  other  p^n- 

sidtlers  or  claimaists  oil  tHe'fond',  than  lUoese  wbO'lof  necessity^jir/ei' 

I^ro^er  dbjects  <0f  ohiilsityj'aiidi'aakiat  beft'l^urdeii t>ntaom€  i\mli  ; 

afttd  ndne  cfan  peAnp9'bcr<foiiiid>inoi«>just)tlran  the:  poor-trate>  after 

SlOni^  modiftcatioHs  wiwihi^ci^Mritaiig  «contributi(MisifitMift  thf»se 

who  have  tkeabiH^to  assist^inMtkisiMwork  of-ohaitty.^w  Whoever 

offers  arty  plan*  for  liie  adterattedb  of  a^^  system,  as^injiMtice  totth#}pubr 

Iferibound  to  givid  aligeneral-iDnthtiejoftliat 'plan^'so  fiuf  as  io^f^^^ 

tMiithe  plaiyisiiefasiblle^)<  that  it  is  practicablfi;  and  that  it  is  ih^A, 

^{id^eAtb  the  idanget'of  qqwevaitidoi<aadHDfiib^<muag  atu^iligret^ber 

tlftut  tltfl^HNthisii  it  ^fffoposetf  to*  resledgr.  *  *  r 
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Tbe  first  part  of  the  plan  is  to  declare,  and  consequent];  Miact, 
that  the  poor-rate  has  attamea  its  maximum. 

I^rom  this  declaration  there  is  expected  the  incalculable  benefit 
of  awakening  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  to  a  sense   of 
their  condition,  w  iih  a  conviction,  that  the  law  opposes  a  systematic 
reliance  /m  thf  poor*ratPt>    It  will  teach  them,  that  their  industry  is 
their  property^  their  patrimony.;  that  their  independence^  and  evea 
their  subsistenjce,  depend  on  their  o%^n  exertions  ;  that  the  system 
admits  of  no  increase;  that  all  the  objects  fastening  themselves  oa 
the  poor-rate  ^aQnp,^,p^ve  more  than  a  ^participation  of  this  fun^  ; 
that  an  increase  jnth^^numt^rpj^  paupersdrawing  their  subsistence 
from  the  poor-rate  must  diminish  the  proportion  of  each  pauper, 
and  even  were  th.fs.  rs^e  to  QQiitim^  ^  its  fMpQsetm  enormous  wAOunt« 
an  increase  in  the  number  pf  p^i^ra  would^  like  the  iocreaas  c^r^« 
or  mice  in  a  baru,  render  that  supply,  which  was  abundant  for  a  feiWy 
an  insufficient  store  for  many;  that  wretchedness  and  want.oiMet 
from  necessity  be  the  portion  of  those  whp  had  neglected  to  form 
l\abits  of  industry,  and  had  foolishly  calculated  to  eat  the  bvea4  ef 
idleness ;  bread  designed  fc^r  those  only  who  are,  or  for  them  when 
they  shall  ber^oipey  objects,  pf  '4  Jufdicious  and  wholesome  charity^ 
which  reserves  in  thje  sl^ape  of  the  taa^  levied  under  tbe  name  of 
p9or*rate,  the  surpj^s  eanujp(j|$  of  i^i^stry  or  tli/e  abundance   of 
wealth,  for  those  alone  who  ai^Q  tb^  sick,  tbe  lame,  the  aged,  aod. 
impotent ;  who  were  th^  pr.oper  and  legitimate  objectis  of  cbarUy, 
those  for  whom  alone  the  statute  of  Eli^abf^  nMiant  to  pr^vide^ai^ 
in  an  especial  mann$;f  foe.  those  v^bo,  by  .thein  Ubor-and  iiidueUy  in 
their  youth  and  in  tb^  v^gor  pfh^aldJ^Ji^^  ^  claia»  l»  kff  aupparled 
in  theii:  old  age  and  inliripity,  b^,,a^  ^neiions  and  liberal  publicy 
who  have  profited  by  tb^ir  labor,  ttieir  iadiiptiy,  aod  also  by  tbmf 
example. 

The  second  part  of  tb^.  pl^^is  to,|]e/Q}ara  and  ,e;(iaQt,  that  in  effect 
the  poor-rate  has  a^aipj^d  .an,  .alar;^ipg  ,magi(Utt|d%  ana  ought  to  be 
gradually  diminished,  Tl^fi,e3^fee;?,ii^  tbe.gnooiF^lfft^  is  supposed^ 
be  sixty  per  cent-^  or  ap  increase;  frfHP*  tg^  nulUoi^  ^)|eo  at?a  very 
large  ^nd  liberal  allowance  for  ^li  thft  wan(t|  of  charity,  to  .ten  u^ 
lions  annually.  ,,  ..    .     ,,  ,,,  .      

To, diminish  tbq  r%te  ajtj^pq^i^,v5j5tt44*  l?p,Brfidi»c;tiiie  ef  incalo»- 
labl^  misery  j,^woull^,e%?t  Xob/^\i^^Jl^  ^t^l^mis^  ^  »3*tOB|^  woiM 
increase  in^tea4  of  din^inis^j^^dj^tresfrit  :i}^oi4^>0^^ratlMr  tlm 
di4cpurage  pauperisrp  ;^  ^^  oufi  ^fli^(iUipJj(  ^ther  tbailhiiediiiiCC)  the 
nunijber  of  pauperSj^        ,.  i  -,     .»t  ./  •     . 

It,  would  cause  ?i,redupdanc)^.QJ[ JftVi^^flhc^lpp«tifti»ffor  «tlHi^ 
pl6yment,  and  its  necessary  attendant,  a,  re^W^tion  m  tbe  vaiiMflll& 
labor  ^^d  the  just  r^tejof.w^ge|^^,^%^s<^  cawftfebfftofD 


the  country;  or  who  have  the  mea^s  of  tracmg  th^  it^  <;au^  Qt  a 
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very  large  ptoportion  of  pauperism  to  its  actual  and  genuine  source ! ! 

But  by  an  enactment  that  ihe  poor-rate  shall  be  gradually  re-r 
-duced;  the  system  of  calling  the  attention  of  those  who  possess  in- 
dustry, to  a  correct  view  of  theit  condition,  will,  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner,  be  promoted.  Actiire,  healthy  persons,  seeing  that 
the  poor-rate  is  diminished,  and  is,  by  positive  law,  to  experience 
a  progressive  reduction,  will  be  led  to  Reflect,  that  the  rate  cannot 
contribute  to  support  them  in  idleness;  thsft  there  are  objects  who 
statld  in  priority  to  them,  aii-d  whose  claims  are  td  be,  and  m  jdj* 
tiee  ought  to  be,  preferred  to  any  they  ckn  urge.  This  reffectiop 
will  produce  a  great  moral  effect,  a  gradual  dhange  of  sys- 
tem. Jt  will  call  ifiduirtry  Into  aciioti;  lead  to  'habits  of  econd^ 
my;  impress  the  duty  of  some  savings  to  guard  against  accidents, 
the  temporally  «U8pen*i<^  »f  employment,  the  day  of  necessity^ 
nftA'  win  induce  a  habit  df  econbtn'y  and  a  Spirit  of  indepeii- 
dcmce.  ITiis  change  of  system  w'6uld  erflist,  and  thfs  is  impontarit 
ami'^highly  desirable,  the  parent  against  the  child,  in  the  great 
artfcle  of  the  necessity  and  morality  of  industry.  Plirents  would  be 
proNrtdettt  to  guard  their  children  against  iresoTt  to*  a  fund  which 
would  diminish  the  subsistence  to  which  they  the  parents  theiii-p 
selves  wei^=the  first  ind  ri^tftil'^iuccessors,  if  fnfirmity  or  accidejit 
shonM  render  theto  nee^sintous.  'Thti^-  systetti'  would  raise  a  spirit 
6f  pridt*j  by  fnakhig  -it  a  ^fafamfe  tb  tWMt^n,  4ftte  t6  earn  their  sub- 
sistence by  means  of  labor,  to  paftake  of  th^f  lotif  \<'^ich  was  aji- 
ready,  or  wodld>  at  a^per!tt^^n*l!'*f:jr  dbtslnt,  be  necessary  for  the 
supportofllieir  »g^  anhif^fel^les^  parents.  ''^ 

T^w  spirit  rfWed  by  ^e'^ncouragemeiir of thdividftals/by  a  lil^ef^ 
HHid  jtidicioils  diffo9iWi(^*  kh»ii*rdge  Umong^eottagei's,  &c.&c.,  of^ifte 
means  they  ps^fesesw  of  ^b^tertn^  ti^r  eontlitlbn  and  fffcreasing  iKqir 
^^Miforts,  would  lead  to  tfee  most  useful  and  salutkry  results.  It 
would  gradually  reduce,  and  ultiniately  annihilate  the  necessitjpbf 
resorting  to  the- podNratfe'*ft)r  relief^  eVCfej^nn  caises  of  actuatn^ 
cessily;  except^  iil'>those  initaneei  In  >Ui^H4he  ^ 
requisite,  and  wauKI  be  rfordetf "and  aflndhisiereifl  with  cheer fuHiess, 
^S  a  debt  of  justicer'to  thte  »mdivlttnAls  ;  as  'belbri|ing  to  ihem  by  the 
pm^ision  of  a  jftist  artd  \*is*f  law,  and  'f/btrf  ihat  sense  of  dtit^ 
whioh  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man. 

#Iti»'8ubmi«ed,>(l«tt¥lie1h-8t'^rtactmehtsh6uld  be  to  the  effect,  ^igt 
dte  average  of  tl^te^  f^d^fatb  Bf^feth  parish  durihg  the  last  tfir^ 
ytors,  should- !^e^4*ilc*?rr'^^  tlM  iTrdximtim  to  be  paid  By  that  pari8l|.; 

-frhe  regtrtdtions  sh^iM  life— Iflnrat  no  parish,  except  b>  an  order 
to  be  made  by  the  Privy  Council,  or  some  other  constituted  ^u- 
thority^  ^0tlM  at  UHy  tiiwe^Vlthni  the  next  twenty  \ears  contribute 
auitfaii^  oWavds  il"^  poor-rate,  more  than  the  amount  of  that  sum, 
or  it!  ;ittWWnit  miih^r  the  reduced  or  graduated  scale.  TtvajUny 
G«eM«*^>lbii  ptti^titUlM^  aht^nla  subject  Iche  offending  pVnsH  to 
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the  paymenk  of  m  douUe  nte^  for  the  next  thre^  J^^ff^f  such  in- 
create  to  be  adckd  to  that  fund  for  the  employment  of  labor^  of 
^hich  notice  will  afterwards  be  taken ;  and  that  the  poor«cate  of 
each  parish  should  annually^  in  the  next  twenty  years^  be  reduced  in 
amount  ^  the  rate  of  at  least  three  pounds  on  one  hundred  pounds 
in  each  year. 

The  first  taanch  fixea^the  maximum ;  the  seccthd  branch  provides 
for  the  reduction  by  very  easy  steps.  It  contemplates,  that  at  the 
end  of  twenty  yeaia  lhe>  poor-rate  should  be  brought  back  to  about . 
four  millions  a  yeaPi.'iltidoes  not  prescribe,  nor  is  it  meant  to  pre- 
scribe, that  the-  p«anrate  should  be  kept  up  to  the  maximum  in 
die  first  yeaf/'or  te  thn/nfuil  amount  of  theigradnated  4cale  in  the 
succeeding  yearSk  J  u.. .     «  . 

.  Should  oircwlislaiDces/admit,  Ihe  rale  mafi.  be  reducisd  at  an  ear- 
lier peaiod,  ansliin -a .greater- degaear:  and  it  is  confidently  eacpected, 
that  it  will  graduate  to  a  low  scale  roueh  earlier  than  would  occur 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  do  net  easily  perceive  how  readily  a 
change  in  system  will  produce  its  beneficial  effects. 

In  particular  districts,  circumstances  which  cannot  be  easily 
defined^  and  which  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee,  or  any  general 
system  prevent  or  control,  maj  call  for  a  relaxation  of  the  law^ 
and.  thai  Privy  Council,  or  aome  other  body,  may  be  eirtrusted  witli 
the  power  of  rehuung  thelasR^  when  urgent  necessity  may  require 
thai  it  should  not  be  cnforoed. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  departni e  from  a  law  of  policy  ought  to 
be  visited  with  a  penalty,  to  gu«nd  against  similar  <^ences,  and 
make  diose  who  contmvene  the  law  exnnq^les  of  folly,  and  cou- 
tribtttors  towards  ifaesyalem.  in^hcihkeddegree  aa  they  have  defieailacl 
its  operatiaa,^or  altjsmpted  lo  impair  ertwlnrri  its  effect.  ^ 

The  third  part  mi  the  friancb  to  ycovi^e  employment  for  in- 
ilustry.  J    .    •  •  •  ^      t..       i 

To  withdraw,  the  assistanoe  of  the  poor-rate  frmn  men  who,  by 
faahit  or  from  necessity^  have  been  led  to  d^end  on  that  rate  foi* 
anpport>  without'. finding ^them^^cpBaployasent  as  the  means  of  sub- 
sistasee,  wxsuld'notiibtt  a  justvorhnmsneirqpdalimi;  .peThap8^.all 
things  considered,  it  would  not^  hffrva  wise  or  politiceoactmcnt. 
Theresheiskibcdabfectsfpp.the  employment  of  labor,  and  the 
means-flf  pa^ing^^Air  dte:iemph>yment  ot  ihsA.labor*  This  labor 
sbauldi  Akmbi  choice,  ^be  ion  subjjfttta  which  do^not  call  for  the 
ordinary  ^application  of^t  lelMV.  The  souDces.of  new  labor 
should  be  crfatcdy  so  $hat  the  emated  anbjeols  may.  afford  empby- 
ment  to  the  surplus  labor  of  the  country  tUl  ^that  surplus  labor 
sbairbe  oaUcfd  intovaelion.<forthe  ordinary  aqd  geoend^occasions 
of  sopiaty..  '»'*       "«»  ♦•  -         .»•< '  •  '...'...t.i..Ai. 

,t  %iJifitbdmwiog|lhi&sttif4usJabor  fittnt  oMlinary  demaad^^iiie 
J0bortwhkbi:>itanng'itlss^upeiiodi<o£i^MiV*'^«s^  no^yed  ^pi^^dwse 
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subjects^  would  obtain  a  full  and  regular.  d«iuind,  at. prices  regu- 
lated by  the  change  in  the  prices  of  the  aecetsartea  of  life  and  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

At  a  moderate  computation,  more  than  one-half  of  the  poor- 
rate  is  drawn  by  persons  who  su-e.able  to  yfork  and  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, but  cannot  find  employment ; .  or  at  least  they  cannot  find 
employment  on  such  terms  as  will  supj^  the  iiuMns  of  subsist- 
ence. .1       : 

The  persons  who  depend  on  the  pooi>-r«ie  Jby  necessity  for  fxart 
of  the  means  of  support,  quickly  degenerate*  into  paupers  of  the 
worst  description;  paupers  who,  hurlecbinni^the  independence 
and  honest  satis&cti^n/  of  living  <Mk  thfiifniiii  of  their  own  labor, 
as  a  just  reward  for  their  industry,  feel  that  the^i^  are  degraded ; 
that  tbey  have  lost  thqir  station  in  .society ;  tiMfrtiifty  are  no  longer 
independent  members  of  the  sMe^^t  ase  peasioiicfs  on  the.  poor- 
rate.  .  I  . 

'The  transition  m  their  mind  is  easy  ;  they  cannot  be  more  tbaa 
paupers,  though  diey  draw  all  their  subsistence  from  that  rate>*or 
ihou^  they  place  their  children  in  the  parish  •workhouse. 

The  children,  paupers  from,  their  bictb-orJiom^tiieir  early  yaatb, 
look  to  the  poor*rate  as  a  patrimony,  a  birthnrigy ;  they  are iehil- 
dren  of  the  system,  heirs  in  succeoioii  tuihia  tax.  With  them, 
and  in  their  mkds,  the  tax  i.,«  property.-  SmUuA  of.shame  in,<». 
sorting  to  it,  their  very  education  leads'  tken».  to  this  fund  as^ttn 
expectancy,  as  certain,  aa  rightful,, ai  the  SHOceaaion  ol  a  child  to 
the  inheritance  of  bisaneestera.!  ^ 

Fow  can  extricate  Iheiaaelvas  from  4heifamIdoRi^  diemiseryythe 
naetchedness  o£ ibis  syaleoi^  «U«ttce  the^crenae^ .hence  the  vke  of 
pauperism.  The  seotiiiMinlis  vhiidii  lead  to^iidependeaee  on,  and  to 
an  eapectation  of  the  ixite,:'is  the  Tery  origin  and  eause  of  the  evil 
to.  the  poor  themselves ;  foresight  is  abandoned,  provision  foRjIie 
future  neglected,  and  habi|s  q£  idl^U3is:aiid»a  dependence  oii  the 
poor-rate  assume  jllpci .place  of  babetoal  induatry,;dof  ptndent  eoono- 
my.  The  pride  q£  boneat  inikpendanc^  .the  fear^  Ike  shames  and 
,  disgraee of  becomiiig  penaionenoab > the,  pooinrate,  give  plnee-to 
skilh,  to  wretcbednessianddefiraffity.  '  .  a< 

Our  ancestors^  watdung.lbe  temper  of  the  times,  felt  the  neces* 
sity  of  correcting  thneail.  Thnyif^mftdlbe  syateoii  o£  worii4nMMes, 
houses  of  indnatry,  and  of  badgeajv  and  it  was  amistaken  bomaiBty 
which  withdrew  the  power  of  EMdiing  tbosn  wipiMC  mfia»  or 
idleness  fastened  tbeoiiiar.aq^portoalbe  ondttitcy  and  even' (ihe 
aubsisteuce  of  odiers.  .  .;  v.   r      .     t        •; 

.JSuppofiing  tbe.poorwrate  .to^  bettea  nnUiona,;  npwarda  of  three 
millions  are  expended  annually  for  the  assistance  or  the  snfipnrtitof 
ian^ea^.who  haKcameaater  iodhatJapiilyiisaiiHibleofjiifQvkifig  and 
nwDOiii^an  honest  ^4i«el^bMKl,tonkiiii^QtjJ>€^ 
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low  a  just  rMe ;  sod  wretched  muBt  be  the  policy  of  timt  country, 
ID  which  any  state  of  things  shall  deny  to  industry  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  even  of  maintaining  a  family  of  four  members  with 
this  pecfissaries  of  life. 

An  injury  also  of  the  present  system  is,  that  it  increases  the 
abundance  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  poverty  of  the  needy.  The 
%^fliBlthy  fanner  with .  the  command  of  capital  is  the  principal 
employer  of  labor ;  and  therefore  part  of  the  value  of  the  labour 
employed  on  his  laikd  is  contributed  by  the  poorer  farmers,  Yrho  are 
hastening  rapidly  into  the  condition  of  paupers,  and  cannot,  for 
die  want  of  capital  and  the  daily  increase  of  the  pressure  of  the 
poor-rate,  affonil  to  employ  that  tabor  which  would  be  useful  to 
thMi)  and  even  ratum  to  them  the  expenditure  with  a  profit,  and 
thus  relieve  their  difficulties.  1  o  counteract  this  state  of  things^  is 
the  object  of  this  tliird  pait  of  the  plan. 

It  is  recommended  that  one-third  part,  or  some  just  proporti^Mi, 
of  the  poor-rate  of  each  yn^mh  should,  during  the  next  do  years,  or 
so  much  of  that  period  as  may  be  necessary,  be  a  fund  for  the 
employment  of  labor ;  that  each  parish  shall  remit  its  proportion  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  county ;  and  that  the  several  animal  cuntribu* 
tions  shall  form  one  aggregate  fund.  The  sum  may  be  estimated 
at  3  millions  for  the  6rst  yevr,  and  graduating  annually  in  a  reduced 
scale  to  1,300,000/. :  this  sum,  taken  at  an  average  would  be 
1,500,000/.  a  year,  to  be  expended  in  labor;  and,  at  1  shilling 
and  sixpence  per  day,  or  9  shillings  per  week,  or  say  25  pounds 
a  year,  it  would  employ  about  ()0,000  men  annually,  and  a  propor-* 
^n  of  women;  and/ three-  women  may  be  compnted  as- equal 
in  point  of  expense  to  two  men.  It  woUkl'  be  pdMc  to  reelEdn 
W'three  moniiis  of  the  year,  the  sitason  of  hay  and  corn  harvest, 
fly  providing  adequately,  for  tlie  surplus  labor  of  the  country  : — 
this  \%ould  reduce  the  average  expense  of  each  individual  to  18 
pounds  and  a  fniction ;  and  during  these  months  there  might  be  a 
sospenstou  of  the  public  works  on  which  the  surplus  labor  is  to 
be  employed ;  thus  making  the  pnblfc  employn^eiit  '  "of  labor 
subservient  t<i  the  important  object  of  collecting  d^e  harvest.  Three 
millions  annually  at  the  conmYepcement  would  be  a  fund  for  the 
emplojment  of  abont  l€0,(K)0  men ;  or  a  larger  proportion  of 
individuals,  includiDg  ten^ales  among  the  nunrbrr;  and  the  average 
nombi'r  dtmtig  the  10  years  Mould  be  about  90,0(H)  {persons. 
Employment  ro  this  extent  would  take  off' the  surplus  if  la^bor; 
wotdd  'put  the  residoe  of  industry  ht  a  -stAte  of  full  demand,  and 
raise  the  price  of  labor  to  a  just  standard  ot  value.  '■ 

The  expenditure  would  give  a  proper  circulation  "^  tb  mf>ney  ;  it 
may  t  e  applied  and  rettirned  in  the  same  circle,  and' tall  all  the 
virions  brai^ches  uf  ind^iMHry  imo'a  ^tate  of  actfvi^jr  and  open 
employment  for  all,  giving  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  appearance^ 
of  an  useful  population^  and  a  thriving  contented  people. 
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The  <ionYersion  of  idleness  into  iiidufltry  would^  in  it$  effect  and 
its  example,  realize  the  best  wishes  of  the  philanthropist  and  of 
the  true  patriot.  To  make  this  labor  useful,  and  the  expenditure 
profitable  and  beneficial,  instead  of  being  destructive  to  the  morals 
of  the  people,  and  the  bane  of  society,  should  be  the  next  object  of 
attention.  Public  undertakings  alone!  will  answer  the  purpose* 
Local,  and  parish,  and  even  public  works  generally  terminate  in  a  joby 
in  a  system  of  partiality  and  favoritism.  Society  is  unfortunately 
so  constituted  ;  the  system  of  setfism  is  so  ifiH^woven  in  the  hej^r;! 
of  man,  that  this  evil  cannot  be  avoided.  Htiman  wisdom  must 
pl^e  around  a  measure  of  this  sort,  all  Him  gKiaiifIs  of  which  it  ia 
susceptible.  Parishes  would  carry  on  theiSorAtem  without  sufficient 
attention  to  national  utility^,  or  to  the  ultimate  result  of  a  g^D^al 
plan,  4  wiiii..  ij^r  ->;.  r^ 

The  country  affords  ampleBoopetfor  eii^plpjrmtplptlitbor ;, qf  that 
labor  which  may  be  converted  to  profit.  Individual's  have  still  abun-: 
dant  scope  for  the  employment  of  labor  in  their  own  districts  fQi\ 
their  own  emolument,  or  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence  in  making 
their  wealth  the  means  of  encouraging  industry,  and.  of  giving 
employment;  the  very  best  of  charities.  ..,»* 

.  To  Uie  land  proprietor.  Dr.  Richardson  has  in  a  recenit  work 
opened  a  wide  field  for  a  beneficial  eogployment  of  labQr.,pn  th# 
soil.  Other  works,  presented  to  the  Ji^^d  of  Agri<;;ulture  for  their 
premium,  are  likely  to  give  additional  and  useful  hints  fos  employ* 
ment  on  other  subjects  of  labor.  ,. 

Irrigation  alone,  u^dertakeQ  on  a  large  and  extensive  scale,  would 
enable  wealthy  individuals  to  employ  a^  large,  portion  of  labor  in 
the  most  beneficial  mann^ ;  and  t)i§  labpir  of  tbi^e  operations, m^y 
be. performed  by  tho^  >v|jiq.i9^  ^(le^lor  cgrry.a.bfafjow;or  loadsi 
cart  with  earth ;  in  short,  s^cb  labels  i;iaa>  .|)«^ipe]|^9rmed  witbout 
any  previous  employment  in  th^t  specie^  off]^or}c,,4(^.  .... 

The  work  on  rail  roads  aiid  canaW^^  ^9^  &c«^  isjtp  a  great  exjt^ 
of  the  same  description,  requiring  no  ^kiljii^pf,  aQ|{ ,  other  qual^&qar 
tiou  than  strength,  and  <bat  acti^^ty^;^j)jpb  iJft^lKery  ejuploym^ 
will  quickly  induce,.         .,, .  j,^     .n  ^an  .j     1  t^e 

After  the  fund  sball  beii^ljl^j^i^pf  th€j,treasurer„,gif.)i]^e  county, 
it  should  be  applied  to  puf||Q?ef><^»^.;wbiQ^^,^  :^oi|j>^y.^ay.  be 
interested;  in  opening  qpmisnuj^if;afl^«4)^9j^e.^Cj?„;^9,jfn^r^^^^^ 
to  manure,  in  those  districts  n^g^  especially .requirJng,9Jq^^l  im{|i;o)^^ 
mems;  in  short,  on. those  QjyecJ^  #at^er  th^yJpfl9^J^l§,,o^  wblcii 
the  expenditure  coul^.^je  ^pVw<?l^.F^?^  ^>¥fe!«i  ^  njiost  ^fty^- 
tageously  to  the  coupty,  ;>n4rinj;the  ^^su\^  tp.j^e  j)rqsperity,o(^the 
empire  aX large.     ..  1^^.)^;      'i/io  oiu   14  ^i  H.oM>q/ ,  -"^1 

:..To  giwr^,. against  paf^i^l^itft  ag^^at^^n^^nc^i^yefjientdeggf/B, 
wy  tm  tlwee  pr  nior<?  Hundr^,  4pw4ub^a|^lil?^j^yi  %m¥ 
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contributions ;  thus  comnMiDdtng  aod  ensuring  a  bfsnefit  m  mkicb 
Ibey  had  an  interest,  and  providing  a- cheek  on  the  misappiicatioii 
of  the  fund  to  purposes  from  which  no  benefit,  or  no  other  than  a 
remote  benefit,  would  arise  to  them.  The  expenditure  of  the  foAd 
in  different  districts,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  residence,  of  the 
persons  to  be  employed,  is  an  object ;  since  the  district  for  whose 
use  the  expenditure  is  to  be  made,  and  the  persons  to  be  employed^ 
would  be  most  benefited  by  this  arrangement.  Besides,  etch 
district  would  by  these  means  be  encouraged  to  fimd  employmeaf 
within  the  district ;  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  would  ha^e 
an  immediate  and  direct  interest  in  pronipting  an  ^eipsiiditttfe  near 
to  their  residence,  father  than,  at -a  distance.  '     v 

Works  of  extensive  utility,  sudi  as  oaBtd%;rdi^^pafb|  new  linet 
of  roads,  or  the  direction  of  roads  into  more  oHgibm -lines  and  tm 
better  levels,  might  be  carried  on  at  different  parts  of '.eaicb  conntjr 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  very  little  if  any  change  id  ^Aa 
residence  of  the  laborers  to  be  employed. 

Iliese  laborers  would  thus  be  at  band  to  assist  in  case  of  emer^ 
gency  in  the  di&patch  of  the  important  works  of  hay  and  com 
harvest. 

All  works  however  should  have  general,  and  not  partial,  county 
or  district  objects^  and  not  employment  for  individuals ;  and  tbere^ 
fore  they  should  be  founded  on  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to  a  bench 
of  magistrates,  and  approved  by  them ;  consisting  of  two  at  least  of 
die  magistrates  resident  in  each  hundred  of  that  county  within  winch 
Ae  work  is  to  be  performed;  and  two  or  more  counties  should  be 
at  liberty  to  unite  and  form  any  plan  in  which  they  had  a  general 
and  comnK)n  interest  as  a  body,  and  so  as  not  to  abridge  but  rathei' 
encourage  employment  by  individuals  for  their  own  partkldar 
purposes.  The  work  should  be  carried  on  under  estimates,  and 
with  contracts  to  be  proposed,  on  the  principle  of  open  competi^ 
tion.  The  contracts  to  be  entered  into  with  the  justices ;  and  in  these 
contracts  the  magistrates  should  consent  to  supply  the  Sttq>lus  of 
the  labor  of  tbedistrict,  at  given  rates  of  pay  for  each  man  and 
each  woman  per  day.  The  work  to  advance  in  pvdportion  to  the 
labor  aupplied.  The  hours  of  work  to  be  fixed.  The  work  to 
commence  after  the  first  quarter's  payment  of  the  fund  shall  be  ift 
hand.  I1ius  money  would  be  ready  for  regular  and  punctual  pay*^ 
snent  to  the  contractor,  and  through  him  to  the  laborers.  As  eack 
parish  must  contribute  its  quota,  whether  it  did  or  did  not  send  ita 
complement  of  men  to  the  work,  no  parish  would  keep  on  the  h6ok9 
oi  its  poor,  any  laborers  wbo  could  be  nsefully  employed  by  the 
parishioners,  or  on  this  public  undertaking ;  or,  if  it  acted  so  m^ 
discreetly,  it  would  bear  the  bm-tiieu  of  its  own  imprudence  and 
folly,  without  reaping  an^  equivalent  from  this  part  of  its  cxpeudi*' 
ture. 


